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NORTHWESTERN UNIVEESITT 


Dear Kcnnctht 

I am dcdkacing this little work to you as a slight token of my 
appreciation for your many acts of kindness, and for your constant 
encouragement and assistance. 

As you are thus forced to stand as god-father to this volume 1 feel 
that 1 owe you an explanation of how it came to be written. 

Several years ago while collecting material for my course on 
Nationality and Nationalism, 1 became especially interested in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the Near East, especially Finland, 

Hungary, and Turkey. . 

As time went on I became deeply impressed with the role played in 
these countries by historical tradition. In trying to understand and 
evaluate present day political movements, I was constantly faced with 
the necessity of dealing with their historical background. 1 was soon 
convinced tLat 1 could never comprehend the present day auitude c>f 
the peoples inhabiting these countries unless I delved into the racial, 
Hngulstic^ and cultural heritage. 

All three of these peoples came, or claim to have come, from Central 
Asia. It was, therefore^ necessary to try and find out something al«ut 
the history of Omiral Asia. I was soon struck by the astonishing lack 
of authentic information regarding this subject. Out of this region has 
come wave after wave of peoples, conquering peoples for the most part 
who have profoundly affected the whole course of world history, yet 
regarding these waves of migration we have amazingly little informa¬ 
tion. There are to be sure a large number of articles and monographs, 
mostly of a highly technical nature dealing with some obscure phase 
or other of the subject, but there was not a single book to which 1 
could turn to secure a “bird’s eye" view of the whole field. 

In a passing mood I determined to prepare, largely for my own 
benefit, a short monograph covering the more important phases of 
Central Asiatic history. I hoped to cover the whole field in about a 
hundred pages, but alas and abekaday, 1 soon found myself involv^, 
in fact submerged, in a huge undertaking. There was such a striking 
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difference of opinion among the various scholars who had touched 
upon this field chat I felt bound to go raiher thoroughly into all 
aspects of the subject in order lo be able lo distinguish fact from 
fiction. 

First of all I tried to colJecr all the modern western or secondary 
sources which dealt with the field, or at least those which were written 
in English, French, and German, Most of these will be found cited in 
my bibliography» Unfortunately I know no Russian. My good friend 
and former student:, Mr. Andrew Haensch a native Russian, was kind 
enough to go through a great deal of the Russian material on my 
behalf and provide me with very excellent summaries. But though I 
was able to secure many interesting and valuable suggestions in this 
way, I have cited none of the Russian sources as I was unable to use 
them at first hand. Incideiiially I might add chat interesting though 
they were, none of these Russian sources materially modified any of 
the information I secured from the scholars of Western Europe. 

1 soon foundp hoAvever, that all of the secondary source^ valuable 
chough they were, were inadequate for my purpose. In order to under¬ 
stand the true course of events, it became necessary to delve into the 
primary sources. Unfortunately th^e primary sources were written in 
a wide variety of languages, of which the most important were Latin, 
Greek, Chinese, Persian and Arabic. Incidental information had to be 
secured from Armenian and Turkish sources. 

Life is short and languages are many. Several months of roaming 
through the countries of the Near East gave me a fair smattering of 
Turkish and Persian and a ground work iti Arabic, but this smattering 
Vi^s far from enabling me lo co^ with the scholarly and highly tech¬ 
nical historical treatises written in these languages. Hence for all this 
m^rial (and also for everything written in Armenian, of which I 
know nothing) I have had to rely upon translation into one or other 
of the European languages. Fortunately most of the material written 
in these languages dealing with Central Asia has already been 
translated. 

The remnants of a classical education permitted me to deal with the 
Latin, and Greek sources with greater ease.. In consequence all citations 
from such sources are to the original texts. Even so I make no pre- 
tenses to being a classical schobr (Greek, especially, \s very wearying 
to the flesh) and wherever adequate translations were available, I 
joyfully used them, as can be seen by reference to the bibliography/ 

It so happens that way and above the most-imponant sources foi 
the history of Central Aria were written in Chinese and incorporated 
in one or other of ihe Chinese dynastic histories. In fact, in accuracy 
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and in comprehensiveness the Chinese sources- far otiiwcigh all the 
other sources put together. By good fortune I grew up as a boy in the 
Far East and hence learned to read and write Chinese along with 
English. Professional duties in later years forced me to retain and add 
to my knowledge of the Chinese literary language. 

As a result I found the study of the Chinese texts dealing with Cen¬ 
tral Asia less didicult than many of the other tasks confronting me. 
Nevertheless no man, certainly no foreigner, can claim to have a per¬ 
fect knowledge of classical Chinese. In consequence, I have been care¬ 
ful to consult all the available translations of the Chinese material and 
to compare my own translations with those of my much esteemed 
predecessors. In many cases references to these translations has saved 
me from egregious errors. In some cases a careful study of the original 
texts has convinced me that not only Hnmcr but such great masters 
of Chinese as Chavannes, dc Gtoot, Parker, Hinh, and Weiger have 
occasionally nodded, and have been bold enough to differ from their 
interpretations. Wherever (especially in Books III and IV) transla¬ 
tions were not available, I have launched forth on my own account. 

Generation follows generation, and in most cases the scholars of 
tomorrow will be able to improve upon the would-be scholarship of 
today. 1 am sure that I have made not a few mistakes. But I have 
been careful to rite, in the notes, all the sources from which my 
information was secured in the hope that later workers in the field may 
be able more easily to point out my errors. 

I should perhaps add that the main body of the hook was written 
for the average educated layman who might be interested in a curious 
and little known phase of Oriental history. For this reason I have 
endeavored to keep the text simple, straightforward, and comprehen¬ 
sible. All citation of authorities, ail obscure and technical points, the 
discussion of all problems still in dispute among scholars have been 
relegated to the end of the book, and can well be ignored by the 
average reader, I would only ask that if any scholar do me the honor 
of reading this work that he will be good enough to go through this 
supplementary material before passing judgment on the book as a 
whole. 


* * • 

As the weeks, the months, and now the years have rolled by 1 have 
accumulated an enormous amount of information regarding the his¬ 
tory of Central Asia from the earliest times dow'n to the present day. 
At your encouragement, in fact at your demand, I have put together 
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most d£ the material dealing with the earlier periods of this history 
for ptiblicaiion in the present volume. 

Should the present work meet with a favorable response—and if 
you again hound me into activity—1 hope to empty my crowded desk 
drawers of the remaining material and prepare a book dealing with 
the later Empires of Central Asia and with the situation at present 
prevailing in that region. 

Ever your sincere friend, 

WuiiAM Montcgmeby McGos'usn 
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THE EARLY EMPIRES OF CENTRAL ASIA 







INTRODUCTION 


CENTRAL ASIA IN WORLD HISTORY 


The of the Term World Hitt 9 ry"—Ceiitrtd Aiia and the Do- 

mesticatfott of the Horse^The Origin of Trouseft^tfitritl Asiatic Art^ 
CcTtmd Asia and the Passage of Cidturc Stimuii from East to Weit> and 
West to East—Class, Silt(_, Printing, Cunpotader—Political Plistory: The 
Seythians—The Ham—Central Asia and Chinese History—Central Asia 
and Persian and Indian History—The Asiatic Ineasians of Europe—The 
Huns, Avars. Btdgars, and Hungarians—The Selful^ and Ottoman Turl^s— 
Central Asia and Present Day Polities—The Asiatic Inhahiiants of Europe 
Today* 


During the bst ceniury ihcrc has been a great eliange in the scope 
of what IS called “world history." In the eighteenth century, “world 
history" meant the story of Greece and of Western Europe, prefaced 
by an account of the Jews taken from the Old Testament. came 
the tremendous advance made by historical research, especially in the 
field of Near Eastern archaeology, with the result that into the view of 
world history was brought an account of the devebpmem of dviliza' 
cion in Egypt^ Babyloni^Lj and Assyria* 

Still more recently, ihc boundaries of world history have bom ex- 
tended to the East. For many decades, isolated schoUrs have delved 
into the records of India and China, but it is only since the beginning 
of the present century that bisiorians as a whole have come to recog¬ 
nize that the developments of these Eastern countries are of ^rld 
importance, and cannot be excluded from a picture of the evolution 

of humanity. . ■ l i. 

But there still remains a vast and truly important arw which has 

been too frequently ignored save by a handful of s^ialists. T^s am 
b Central Asia-a region of significance to all problems affecting the 
general history of mankind. 

i 

The cultural, political, and economic life of Europe and even of 
America owes much to the impact of Central iUIa, We shall consider 
in turn each of these contributions to world civilization. Lit us begin 
with the manners and customs (called "culture traits" by the anthro- 
pologbts) that had their origin inside of this area, 

Man's subjection of wild animals to his own use has been one of the 
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important factors in human civilization. We now know that the wild 
horse was first domesticated on the steppes of Central Asia, and that it 
was from this region that the '‘horse^ulture"—the use of the horse for 
^ driving and later for riding—gradually spread to other pans of the 
world Thus, it is not surprising to find that many objects associated 
With horses the saddle, and tn later times, the stijrup^—Iiliewise had 
their origin in Central Asia. 

Even more interesting is the effect that Central Asia has had upon 
clothing, especiaUy upon masculine costume. By reason of their domesti* 
radon of the horse, and their adoption of horseback riding, the early 
Inhabitants of Central Asia were forced to discard the looise skirt-like 
costume which had been well-nigh universal among early peoples, and 
to develop that Ingenious piece of clothing that we call trousers. For 
centuries, the wearing of trousers was confined exclusively to the in¬ 
habitants of Central Asia, but in dme, as horseback riding became more 
common so did the custom of wearing trousers spread from Central Asia 
to ail parts of the globe. 

Closely associated with horseback riding is another product of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, namely boots, which gradually took the place of the slippers 
and sandals that had formerly bcerMmost universally worn. These early 
boots were rnade either of leather or of felt, a fact which indicates that 
in all probability the art of felt-making was another culture trait which 
gradually made its way from Central Asia to all the other parts of the 
world. At a somew^i later time, it was the Central Asiatics who initiated 
the custom of putting heels on boots and shoes. 

We are in the habit of thinking of the inhabitants of Central Asia, in 
both ancient and modern tims, as being essentially barbaric. For this 
reawn it is of interest to find that recent archaeological work has brought 
to light the fact ^at the ancient inhabitants of Central Asia developed a 
high artistic tradition. More important still, scholars have now been able 
to demonstrate that this early Central Asiatic art exerted a measurable 
influence upon the artistic development of Europe on one side^ and upon 
China and the Far East on the oiher. 

Central Asia's original contribution to culture history has thus been 
far-reaching. Still more important has been the role that this region has 
played in the transmission of culture traits from one part of the Old 
World to the other. 

For many years it has been recognized that much of our own “Euro¬ 
pean" culture goes back, through Rome and Greece, to “the conquest of 
civilization" made by the ancient inhabitants of Egypt and the Near 
East; but until recendy it was generally supposed that the great classic 
civilizations of India and of the Far East were the products of a com- 
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pletely sfparste ond independent cultural evolutioni Hijtofical research 
and anrhaeolt^cal discoveries made in the last few years have shown 
ihc error of this assumption. I.ong before the beginnings of recorded 
history there was iratistnission and diffusion of cultural stimuli between 
the Near East; where “civilization” had its origin, and all other parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

In later times, the direction of culture diffusion was often reversed. 
h?cw inventions, new ideas, new rnanners and customs continued to 
spread from Europe or the Near East to the East, India, and China, but 
quite as frequently it was India or especially China which was ahead 
of the western lands and was thereby able to contribute culture trails 
that had a profound influence upon the whole history of the Western 
World. It was the constant exchange of these stimuli between East and 
West which makes it posable to speak of world history as opposed 
to the history of any one particular region. 

The point of special importance in this connection is that most of 
these exchanges of culture traits took place by way of Central Awa, 
It was die Central Asiatics who took European inventions and gave 
them, for example, to the Chinese, and in return brought many Chinese 
inventions back to Europe, Bwause of this fact it is obvious that if 
India and China are to be admitted within the portals of world history 
it is imperative that Central Asia be treated in the same way. 

We need cite only two or three outstanding examples of the manner 
in which Central Asia by acting as the intermediary between the West 
and the East has gready affected the cultural development of all man¬ 
kind. This exchange of culture traits started long before the commence¬ 
ment of written history. The fact that at the dawn of history the peoples 
of both the Near East and Northern China made use of the wheel and 
the plow, and that inhabitants of both regions cultivated wheat, millet, 
and barley has long made it seem probable that there was some cultural 
connection between the two peoples. This theory has been strengthened 
by excavations at Anau in Central Asia which point to the fart that 
the civilization which once flourished at this spot was indeed a sort of 
missing link between the early Near Eastern and Far Eastern civiliza¬ 
tions. This theory has now been definitely proved by the discovery 
in Northern China of certain prehistoric pottery remains that show 
strong traces of western inffuence. 

Coming down to historic time, we find that in the period immediately 
following the campaigns of Alexander the Great, the West was aginn 
able to give a great cultural stimulus to the Far East throu^ the agency 
of the peoples inhabiting Central Asia, A Greek school of art established 
in the northern part of what is now Afghanistan exerted widespread 
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mfltience Id difTereot parts of Turkistan and through Tiirkistan even¬ 
tually reached China, causing a complete revolution in Chinese painting 
and scuJpcure. It Is also probable that the great change which took 
place id Chinese music at this time was also due to the effect of Greek 
influence^ 

The importation of Graeco-Roman glass through Central Asia into 
the Celestial Empire had a profound effect upon Chinese craftsmanship 
and led Indirccdy to the invention of Chinese porcelaiii* Later stilly in 
the seventh and eighth ipcnturics domestic life in China was greatly 
modilied by the introduction through the Turkish tribes inhabiting 
Central Asia of European articles of furniture such as beds, tables and 
chairs. Curiously enough, undl very modern times, the Chinese were 
the only Oriental people to adopt these household conveniences. Finally, 
we should add that Nesiorian Christianity at one time scenred a large 
number of converts among the peoples of Central Asia, From Central 
Asia, Ncstorianism made its way into China, and, in the seventh century 
A u., there was already a flourishing Christian commutiity in the Chinese 
capital 

Closely associated with the contact between China and Europe was 
the intercourse that the Celestial Empire enjoyed with Persia. Persian 
influence was especially noticeable in the field of agriculture* In the 
second century China, because of her ooutacts with Central Asia, 
was able to import from the Iranian world alfalfa and the grapevine. 
In the centuries which followed many other cultivated plants made 
their way across Central Asia from Persia to China and gave rise to a 
great change in the Chin^ domestic economy, Iranian influence was 
also of Importance in the development of Chinese armor and in Chinese 
military strategy* Again^ not without significance is the fact that 
Manicheanism, a third-century form of Persian religion, was long a 
rival of Christianity in Central Asia^ and» along with Christianity, also 
found a foothold in the Celestial Empire* 

Curiously enough, most of the communication between India and 
China took place not directly, but through the mediation of Central 
Asia and of the Central Asiatics. Though India and China are in close 
geographical proidmity^ the iniervcning country is so rugged and 
broken as to make direct intercourse extremely difficult. For this reason 
communication between the two countries has nearly always been 
carried on cither by sea or else through the roundabout route across 
Central Asia* 

It was through Central Asia that Buddhism spread from its original 
home in India to China and to other countries in the Far East. Indeed, 
many of the early missionaries who converted China to Buddhism 
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were not Indians at aU but natives of Centra] Ada;, a fact which helps to 
account for some of the marked dilferences between the Indian and 
Chinfee forms ol the Buddhist religion. This question of Buddhist 
origins b impprcantin because, as is well-known^ the coming of Buddhbm 
to China completely ncyDluiionizcd the cukural life of nearly all peoples 
in the Far East. 

So far we have emphasized the transmission of culture traits from 
Europe and the Near and Middle across Central Asia m China. 
But it should not be forgotten that all the ume that China was re¬ 
ceiving stimuli from the West she was also transntitttng back to the 
West along the same channel many features of her own civilization. 

From ancient days, certain Chinese cultivated plants such as the peach 
and apricot were carried westward through Cencral Asia and Persia 
to the European world. In later dmes other Chinese plants such as 
rhubarb^ ginger* and tea became favorite articles of export to the West. 

As early as the time of Emperor Augustus, China became specifically 
known to the Roman world because of her production of silk. In the 
centuries that followed* the importation of silk from the Celestials 
became a very important factor in the commercial life of the Roman 
Empire. The Great Silk Road from China to Rome passed through 
Central Asia* and more than once struggle for the control of this 
section of the road led to important political changes. In later times, 
the trade in Chinese prcelain almost reached the proportions of the 
silk trade. 

In the realm of invention, the connection between China and the 
West (through the mediation of Central Asia) b equally pertinent. 
The Chinese on occasion managed to perfect their own inventions. 
An instance of this sort is paper. The art of paper-making was dis¬ 
covered by the Chinese in the second century aj>. The manufacture 
spread to Central Asia in the eighth centur>^, and was soon acquired 
by the Arabs who in turn transmitted the secret to the Europeans. 
On all essential points, the European method of paper-making is merely 
a copy of the old Chinese craftsmanship. Closely associated with the 
manufacture of paper was the custom of issuing paper money. Thb 
practice which was well-known in Cliina from an early period spread 
to Persia (and thence westward) during the thirteenth century through 
the agency of the Mongols, a Central Asiatic people* vyho for the 
moment ruled both Cliina and Persia. 

In some cases, the Europeans were able to make improvements on 
the Chinese inventions which came to them across the desert sands 
of Central Asia. The development of the art of printing is illustrative 
of instances of thb son. The printing of books was common in China 
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* ^ early as the begioniiig o£ the tenth century bul^ for the most part, 
the Celestials stuck to the primitive method of block prlnuEig. The 
use of movable type was not entirely unknown in the Far East, but 
this technique was never fully developed until the fundamental idea 
behind printing had passed from the Far East into Europe. 

In some cases the Chinese half-invented something without fully 
realising the possibilities of their invention. A classic example is to be 
found m the field of chemistry. The Chinese through their alchemical 
specubtiocis became mterested at a very early period in certain chemical 
experiments. In some cases the results of these experiments passed from 
the Chinese to the Arabs and thence lo EuropCp Among the chemical 
gleanings which thus passed westward was a knowledge of pure 
saltpeter, a substance known to the Arabs as "Chinese snow " In China, 
the acquaintance with saltpeter led only to fireworks {the Arabs called 
sky rockets ‘^Chinese arrows”) but once this knowledge reached Europe 
it led to the invention of gunpowder* 

A similar instance is provided by the "south pointing chariot"* used 
only for the finding of “lucky sites"' in Chinas but which led to that 
remarkable instrument which the Western World called the compass. It 
is not surprising that the compass^ unlike most other Chinese inven¬ 
tions, came lo Europe, not by way of Central Asia, but southward hy 
way of the maritime route. 

11 

We have seen that Central Asia has long played a prominent part in 
the culture history of mankind^ both as a center where many customs 
and arts have developed and as the mediator between all the major cul¬ 
ture centers of the ancient world. 

Equally significani is the part which Central Asia has played in the 
political history of the world. This, for the most part, has been the 
result of a long series of migrations and invasions carried out by 
peoples who regarded Central Asia as their modierland. 

In this connection we can ignore such hotly disputed points as whether 
the original home of all the ^Aryan"’ or Indo-European peoples was^ 
or was not, in Central Asia. Suffice it here to say that, after being dis¬ 
carded for a while, the belief that the ludo-Eumpcans did originally 
hail from Central Asia has again come into prominence and commands 
the support of many oompeicnt authorities. 

However hotly thU poini may be disputed, there can be no doubt 
as to the historic importaiicc of the invasions carried out by various 
Central Asiatic peoples, who, no matter when« they originated, found 
themsdves at some time residing in the heart of Asia. From a very early 
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dayt Central Asia was inhabited by at least two separate and distinct 
racial and linguistic groups, which for want of belter names are referred 
to as the Scythians and the Huns. “Scythian” is the most suitable term 
to apply to all the peoples inhabiting Centra] Asia who bebnged to 
the “Great Whicc Race"' (to use Professor Breasted’s expression) and 
who spoke an Aryan or Indo-European language. By is meant 

that group of peoples who dwelt originally further to the cast and 
hence absorbed a great deal of Mongoloid bloody for which reason 
they are ofteOp though somewhat erroneously* referred lo as members 
of the "Great Yellow Race*’^ More important still, the Huns spoke 
a language that was completely alien to the Aryan world and which 
is usually termed Turanian* though it might better be called 
Ural-Altaic. 

Many centuries ago the Scythian or Indo-European clement in the 
population of Central Asia almost entirely disappeared, but this historic 
tragedy must not blind us lo the fact that the group was once the 
doittinant element in the region now known as Turkistan* and that 
from Turkistan its members spread outwards in aU directions with 
momentous effea upon all surrounding countries. To the west, Scythian 
hands overran all of Southern Russia and penetrated even to the center 
of Europe. To the east, other Scythian bands wandered far into Eastern 
Asia and for centuries had possession of what is now Northwestern 
China* thus giving the Chinese their first known contacts with peoples 
of '^Europcan^' race and language. 

Most important of all was the effect which the Scythian migrations 
had upon the regions to the south of Turkistan* It was the Scythians, 
in the broadest sense of the word (perhaps we should say* the ancestors j 
of the historic Scythians) who, at the very dawn of history, swept 
over the Persian Plateau and into Northwestern India, therdiy perma¬ 
nently bequeathing to both of these regions a population which was 
predominantly white in race and Indo-European In language* 

In later times, the Indo-European inhabitants of Persia and India 
abandoned their early nomadic habits and settled down into agricul¬ 
turalists. This made them the mortal enemies of their distant cousins* 
the Scythians proper, who continued to dwell in Turkistan, and who 
retained their nomadic habits accompanied by a passion for raiding and 
looting. Again and again these later Scythians invaded and plundered 
their distant kinsmen lo the south, who were deemed to have grown 
too soft and too fond of luxury. On several occasions, these plundering 
expeditions led to permanent conquest and occupation. 

The Parthions w^ho ruled over Persia for nearly five centuries (from 
247 bjo. to 226 AJx) are classic exampks of a Scythian group who moved 
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southwards from Turkistaa and established political control over the 
agricultural peoples inhabiting the Persian Plateau. 

E)uring a large portion o£ the time that Persia lay in the hands of the 
Parthianst most of Northern India fell a prey to several other Scythian 
groups who are generally lumped together under the general head of 
Indo-Scythiansw Many of these Indo-Scythian rulers in addition to being 
notable empire builders were magnificent patrons of the arts. Under 
their patronage^ an entirely new type of art and literature arose which 
was destined to have a permanent influence upon later Asiatic dviliaa- 
lion. 

Turning now from the Scythian to the Hunnish group {the other 
major group in the population of Cencral Asia)s we find that during 
the period that Turkistan was ruled by the Scythians, Mongolia was 
dominated by various Hunnish tribes generally spoken of as Hiungnu, 
a term given them by the Chinese who for many centuries lived in 
almost cons tout fear of Hunnish attacks. The Great Wall of China 
was built in 214 b.C 4, for the purpose of keeping the Hunnish nomads 
out of the fertile plains of the YcQow River. Shortly afterwards the 
Hunnish inhabitants of Mongolia, who had previously been broken up 
into a large number of separate tribes, npited to form a single empire, 
which in one form or another lasted for over three hundred and fifty 
years (209 h£. to aji. ifo). During a good portion of this dme, the 
Hunnish Empire was a serious rival to China for political leadership 
and supremacy in the Far East. 

After many bitterly waged wars, the Chinese managed to prevent 
the Huns from securing a permauerit lodgement in Chiria until the 
close of the third century a js. Then, internal disorders weakened the 
Celestial Empire with the nesulc that the Huns (at first the Huns proper, 
and larer, various other Turanian peoples) made themselves masters 
of aU Northern China. Turanian dominaiton of this region lasted for 
over two centuries (or until aj3. 581)* 

Towards the dose of the sixth century, the Chinese succeeded in 
sweeping out these Turanian overlords, and in the period which fol¬ 
lowed, especially during the rulership of the gbrious Tang dynasty 
(6iS^8) were able to secure control not only over their own destinies 
but also over most of Central Asia as well With the fall of the Tang 
dynasty, however, China again suffered from internal troubles with 
the result that the empire once more fell a victim to hordes of Turanians 
who poured in from Central Asia. 

In the thousand years which elapsed bettvecn the fall of the Tang 
dynasty, in the year 908^ and the establishment of the Chinese republic, 
in 1912, native dynasties continued to rule over isolated parts of the 
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cmpirc, chiefly Souihern China, but the country as a whole was under 
native Chinese rulcrship for less than three hundred years (i366'i6^). 
During the rest of this millennium, the Celestial Empire other 
partly or wholly ruled by various Hunnish or Turanian peoples. 

From TI20 to 1278, Northern China was governed by the Iron 
Barbarians ” then by the ”Gold Baibarians,” and finaUy by the r^ 
nowned Mongols of Chingis Khan. In 1278, Southern Cbna, which 
had hitherto been able to maintain its independence, crumbled ^tc 
the onshuehis of Kubilai Khan, the grandson of the great Chingis, 
and for the first time in its history the whole of the Cclesual Empire was 


subjected to Turanian overlordship. 

Mongol rulcrship in China endured for only ninety years. The dynasty 
of Chingis Khan fell largely because of its inflationary poUcy resul^g 
in the over issue of paper money. Ju Yuan-jang, a BuddHst pnest, 
impressed with the misery of his countrymen led the ri^llion; and, 
after the expulsion of the Mongol troops, in 1368, founded the Ming 
or "Bright * dynasty. But China was not yet free of foragn maswrs 
In 1644. another group of Turanians, this time the Manchus who hved 
to the northeast (in Manchuria) swept over the Celestial Empire and 

ruled it with an iron hand until 1912- 
The historic importance of the Huns and other Turanian pcopl« 
was not confined to the Far East. Towards the dose of tfe s«oud 
century the Scvthbn or Indo-European people who had hitherto 
been the dominant element in Turkistan underwent a rapid degenera¬ 
tion. Eventually they were pushed out or absorbed by the Huns who 
slowly moved westwards. By the fifth century aai. the Hans had com¬ 
plete control of all parts of Turkistan, and Acre^ Imamc Ae irnmed - 
lie neighbors of the Sasanid Empire whidi P^^^^ian platm^ 

Conflicts between the Persians and the Huns (m ^is 
White Huns) soon followed, in the cou^ of which one of the most 
powerful of the Sasanid monarchs was killed (a.D. 484). and for many 
«ars the Persians were forced to pay a heavy mbutc to the Hunnish 
tribesmen to save their lands from being ravaged. 

In die sixth century, the Huns proper were succeeded as ovc^rds 
of Turkisun by the Turks, a people closely affiliated with the Huns 
as regards both race and language. The fact that Huns gave way to 
TurkS brought no relief to Persia. Indeed, the Turks soon proved that 
they were more dangerous neighbors than their prdccessors. For wme 
centuries, to be sure, the Turks contented themselves wA o^rtord 
inroads into Persian territory, but in 1040, the powerful Sdjuk Turks 
overran the whole of Persia, and shortly thereafter made themselves 
masters of all the countries in the Near East. 
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Two centuries laiw (1218), when the power of the Seljuk Ttirb had 
decayed, their place as overlords of Persia was taken by the Mongols, 
and for over a cemury Persia was an integral part of the vast Mongol 
Empire. No sooner had the Mongol Empire broken up than the 
Mongol-Turkish hordes Jed by Timur the Great {more poetically 
V called Tamerbne) riccstablishcd Turanian ascendancy over the Persian 
Plateau. A short period of native rulership followed, but from 1750 m 
1932 Persia was again ruled over by Turanians, this time represented 
fay the Kafar Turks. Even today^ though Persia is again, governed by a 
Periian, more than one-fifth of ail the inhabitants still speak Turkish, 
a living memorial to the centuries of Turanian domination. 

India has a similar tale to rdaie. In the fifth and shsih centuries ajj,, 
one branch of the White Huns, the people who had created such havoc 
in Persia, poured through the mountain passes into India and destroyed 
the Gupta Empire, one of the greatest native kingdoms ever to arise 
™ Indian soil. The state created by the Huns soon broke up, but the 
Hunmsh invasion had a permanent effect upon the personnel of India’s 
mbng claM. The old royal families disappeared one by one, and the 
proud Rajput and other native (Hindu) families who constitute the 
anst^racy of India today are considered by most scholars to be the de- 

^ndants, not of the old indigenous aristocracy, but of the foremost 
Huuni^h warriorSu 


^^The story of the Turanian invasions of India was not yet finished, 
The subsequent Turanian waves spread still further and had even 
more far-reaching and permanent effects, As long as the spread of 
Muhammadanism rested in Arabic or Persian hands, India suffered 
but little from Muhammadan inroads, but once the Turanian Turks 
wre conwrted to the Islamic faith the fate of India was sealed. Be- 
ginning a^ut the year rooo, groups of Turkish and Afghan soldiers 
raided India, at first for booty and later for conquest and settlement. 

y A.a. 1200, the invaders had consolidated their conquest, and from 
this time until the rise of the English power in the eighteenth century, 
India as a whole was governed by various alien Muhammadan dynasties 
Most of these foreign rulers were of Turkish (Turanian) origin, and 
were supported by Turkish soldiers. Conspicuous among these Turanian 
dynasues was that of the Moguls or Mughal, (a name derived from 
j Mughals were in reality more Turkish than 
^ '526 until well into the ninetrenth 

sSenm weakened, but until 1835 the 

Brmsh continued to mn money in the name of the Mugiubftheir 

nominal overlords m India, and the Mughals did not cease m t^e in 

name until the year 1858. The effect of the Turanian invasion oftd" 
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hai never been effaced. For injtance, Muhammadanism, which was in¬ 
troduced by the invaders, still claims the allegiance of seventy million 
of India’s 320 million inhabitants, with the result that today the con- 
irovcrsies of Muhammadans and Hindus are one of the most distuibing 
factors in the government of the largest commonwealth in the British 
Empire. 

in 

So far we have dealt only with the effect of the Hunnish or TuraoiM 
invasions upon the historical developmcni of the other peoples of Asia. 
Die effects of these invasions are so patent that they have long been 
recognized by all students of history, and thus it is unnecessary for us 
here to emphasize ihcir importance. 

When wc turn from Asin to Europe, we find that the effects of the 
Turanian invasions, being largely indirect, are less obvious and hence 
have frequently been ignored. Nevertheless, it may with truth be said 
tlial the political geography of Europe has been in part the result of 
the waves of Turanian people who in the fourth century began to pom 
over the European continent. Indeed, it may even be claimed that the 
very structure of modem Europe has been profoundly moulded by 
the Impact of the Xofsni^n in visions. 

Among the most important factors in the shaping of the European 
world as we know it today are the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
pushing of the Germanic peoples into the west of Europe, the intro¬ 
duction of the Slavic peoples into Central and Southern Europe, the 
Renaissance and the revival of the ancient classics in Western Europe; 
and finally the voyages which led to the discovery of the New World. 
In the background of all these stupendous events lurk the hordes of 
Central Asia. 

h is of course impossible with the complicated events of world 
histwy to speak of absolute causes. Every movement listed al»ve was 
the result of a vast concatenation of causes, but in each case it can be 
shown that one of the most, if not the most, important of the immediate 
conditioning causes was the invasion and conquest of some portion 
of Europe by peoples of Central Asiatic origin. 

From Central Asia came the forces that overthrew the Roman Em¬ 
pire. To be sure, the invasions which the Asiatics themselves led from 
the plains of Hungary into Western Europe did not turn this trick. 
The invading horde of Asiatic barbarians streaming into Gaul and 
into Italy, though they inspired consternation and terror, led to no 
permanent settlements, and the political upheaval which they caused 
was of transitory duration. It was the settlement of the Germanic 
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peoples in the Roman Empire that caused the break-up of the old 
system. The Goths made the first serious inroads Into Italy and Southern 
France, and into part of Spain. The Suevi and the Vandals occupied 
the remaining pordons of Spain and Africa. The Burgujidi moved 
into central France^ and the Angles and the Saxons took over the portion 
of BriLain which had once been a Roman colony^ 

So much, o£ course, is known to every schoolboy, but what the school¬ 
boy forgets, or is never told, is that the German tribes who appeared 
to the Roman world as conquering invaders seemed to themselves and 
Eo the Huns of the epoch just before Attib to be hordes of dispirited 
refugees. The respect that these Gothic tribes had for the Roman legions 
Was greatj but far greater was the terror with which they viewed 
the wild fantastic horsemen from the distant plains of Central Asb 
who had suddenly appeared in their midst* It was this hearc-piercing 
fear that forced them to break through the Roman outposts and sweep 
over the Roman provinces. 

The connection of the Huns with some of these migrations is some¬ 
thing which we can deduce only from indirect evidence* The German 
tribes had no chroniclers to record the causes of their invasions, and 
the internal developments of the barbarian tribes drew the attention 
of few Roman writers- In some cases^ all that wc can say is that the 
migration cf the German tribes eo the West coincided both in time and 
in place with the coming of the Huns from the East. 

Where, however, evidence of any sort is avaiiable, where we have 
any contemporary chronicles of this eventful period, all of them lead 
us to associate this westward movement of the Germanic tribes with 
the preceding impact of the Hunnish invaders. We know that the 
East Goths were settled in South Russia and were slowly spreading 
eastward until they were subjected by the Huns^ and forced to accom¬ 
pany their Asiatic masters as auxiliaries to the borders of the Roman 
Empire, We know that the West Goths, wh(^ as dreaded conquerorsj 
were the first to sack imperial Rome, entered the Empire as refugees] 
after having been overwhelmingly defeated by the Hunnish hordes! 

If it was the Huns who constituted the driving force that hurled 
the German tribes over the borders of the Roman Empire, it was the 
Asiatic successors of the Huns, the Avars, who appeared upon the scene 
a hundred years later and brought about a settlement of the Slavs 
within the limits of the now sadly dismembered remnants of the Roman 
^pire. The Slavs, a people almost, if not entirely, unknovvn to earlier 
historyvwcre slowly imgratmg westward, taking over the territory left 
vacant by the Germans. But it was the Avars, cousins of the Huns, 
and themselves refugees before the sdll more powerful Turks who 
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acwlerated the pace o£ the slow-moving Slavs and who definitely drove 
them across the Roman boundaries. 

It was the Slavic ausdliorics of the Avars who were forcibly settled 
in Pannonia and Noricuna, and who thereby became the ancestors of 
the Slovenes of today. The Croats and the Serbs had a somewhat similar 
origin. M the West Goths were allowed hy the Roman officials to come 
within the Roman Empire after their defeat by the Huns, so also went 
the defeated Croats and Serbs encouraged by Emperor HeracUus at 
Constantinople to settle within the limits of the East Roman Empire, 
tn serve both as colonists in a desolated region and as huSer peoples 
in case of further Avar attacks. 

It was the Bulgarians, another Asiatic people, who caused the Slavizing 
of another portion of the East Roman Empire, for it was the old Asiatic 
Bulgarians who first forcibly vvrenched the nonheastern provinces from 
the Byzantine emperor. Before the imperial soldiers could reconquer 
the region, it had been so thoroughly settled hy the Slavs whom the 
Asiatic Bulgarians had brought with them and with whom they amalga¬ 
mated that it was added permanently to the domain of Slavic culture. 

The fate of the Slavic peoples already so strongly influenced by the 
advent of the Asiatia was to receive one further indchble impress from 
an Asiatic source. Various Slavic kingdoms and prindpalidcs stretched 
in a long unbroken line to the cast of the German tribes. There were 
Slavic states all the way from Greece to the shores of the Baltic. For 
a time it appeared that these Slavic states might weld themselves into 
one great Slavic empire, with a uniform religion and a uniform litera¬ 
ture. The coming of the Magyars or Hungarians into the heart of the 
Danube vaUey at the end of the ninth century destroyed all chances 
of this homogeneous Slavic devdopment. The Magyars formed an alien 
wedge between the northern and the southern Slavs, and from this time 
onward the two great branches of the Sbvic peoples were driven Into 
widely divergent lines of desolopment- 

The southern Slavs were drawn into the circle of Byzandne influence J 
they acquired a version of the Greek alphabet and adt^ted the Gre^ 
form of Christianity. Meanwhile the northern Slavs, ie. the Poles, the 
'Czechs, and the Slovaks, adopted the Latin letters in use among their 
German neighbors and the Roman form of Christianity. 

This break-up of the Slavs into the northern and southern branches 
completed the series of great events in European history brought about 
by the invasions of those Asiatics who came into Europe by the route 
north of the Black Sea. But just as the last of these invaders were settling 
down as the inhabitants cif the kingdom of Hungary, another great 
group of Asiatics was forcing an entrance into the Western World by 
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another route, that which lay to the sfiutli oE the Black Sea into Asia 
Minor, and thence over the Straits oE Marmora into the Balkans. 

A great wave of Arabk-Muhammadan conquest had separated Africa 
(including Egypt), PaJestinCj Syria and Mesopotamia* both politically 
and cnliurally from Europcj and made them a part of the Eastern 
World* For four hundred ycars> Asia Minor had stood fast against the 
Muhammadans, remaining as a province o£ the Roman Empire, and as 
part of the European heritage. But in itsyOy the Seljuk Turks, who had 
already swept from the steppes of Central Asia over the once mighty 
kingdom of Persia, attacked the By7.antine Empire, and in the battle 
of Manzikart did what the Arabs at the height of their glory had never 
been able to do* and, by seizing the greater part of Asia Minor, reduced 
cultural Europe to the Urn its of geographical Europe. 

For some three hundred years it appeared as if this would be the 
worst of their ravages. It seemed that Europe proper would be immune 
to their attacks; but when the Seljuks began to weaken in the struggle 
with Europe, their place was taken by their cousins the Ottoman Turks, 
fresh from the steppes of Asia^ and shortly afterwards the whole of 
Balkan Europe* including Constantinople itself, the old culture center 
of Europe, fell into their hands. The result was that, whereas in the 
■southeast, cultural Europe had once extended into geographical Asia* 
now cukutal Asia stretched far into geographical Europe* 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, has long, and 
with reason* been looked upon as one of the turning points in European 
history. From the fall of Rome to the fall of Constantinople, the center 
□f gravity in European culture was in the East and not the West. The 
ancient arts and letters^ not only of Greece buc also oE Rome, had been 
neglected in the old imperial city and in the barbaric states which had 
once been provinces in the West Roman Empire, but these arts and 
letters were still appreciated and stiU studied in Constantinople, and in 
the provinces which continued under Byzantine sway. Unfortunately, 
there was little cultural communication between the East and the West. 
Ironical it b that the inhabitants of western Europe relearned much 
concerning the ancient glories of their own provinces through the Arabs 
who, before invading Spain, had come into contact with the Greek 
scholars in the Near East. Cultural fores could not come directly across 
Europe from Constantinople to Rome. They reached western Europe 
by way of Asia Minor* North Africa and Spain, where they were im¬ 
posed upon the Christian inhabitants of that kingdom and thence passed 
to their fellow Christians across the Pyrenees. 

The decay of Arabic culture had put an end to much of this cultural 
communication, and for a time it appeared that when Constantinople 
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and the surrounding provinces fell into the hands of the barbaric Turks 
the whole body of classical learning would disappear forever. Bui, 
fortunately^ the very shock of the fall of Constantinople brought about 
a change for the belter. Many of the scholars who had dwelt in Byzan¬ 
tium until the coming of the barbarian Turk now fled for their lives, 
and after various vicissitudes many of these fugitives settled down in 
the countries of Western Europe, more particubrly in Italy, the Chris- 
dan country which was nearest them and with which they were most 
familiar. 

The coming of the Byzantine scholars, the direct rault of the Turkish 
conquests, was a powerful contribution to the reawakening of learning 
in the West. No doubt the West was, by this time, ready for the great 
change by reason of other internal developments. No doubt the Renais¬ 
sance was a movement far more Important and more comprehensive 
than the mere reawakening of interest in classical learning. But it is 
certain that the revival of learning brought about by the immigration 
of the fugitive Byzantines sec its indelible stamp upon the humanist 
movement which had just started* The fact that for four centuries 
afterwards the word '^scholarship^ meant primarily a knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin authors,^ and that Greek is still considered an 
essential feature of a liberal education is due in no smaU measure to 
the forced migration of the Byzantine pedagogues to the West just 
when the West was awakening from its long intellectual slumber* 

Classical learning, brought about by the Renaissance, is now* with 
the advent of a wider scope of the sciences, beginning to lose its hold. 
On the other hand, every day adds to the importance of the second 
event, one result of ihe Turkish conquest of the East, oamelyi the dis¬ 
covery of America. 

It must not be forgotten that prior to the fall of Constantinople, there 
was an active trade between Europe on the one side and China and 
India on the other, and that the fluctuations in this Oriental trade 
had much to do with the rise and fall of several of the great European 
cities. The good people of Europe demanded that whatever eke might 
happen, they still be able to secure fine silks from China, spices from 
the East Indies, and cotton prints and precious stones from India. 

In the old days, the Greeks, among the Europeans, had held a virtual 
monopoly of the Oriental trade, and much of the wealth and popula- 
uon (around t^-o nuEion) of Constantinople was supported by this 
trade. With the gradual decay of the Greek or East Roman Empire, 
the Italian cities, especially Venice and Genoa, secured a large share 
of this eastern commerce, and niaintained trade routes by which the 
commerce was placed on a regular baris* 
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In the thirteenth century^ two centuries prior to any direct sea con¬ 
nection between Europe and the East, Italian merchants (among them 
the celebrated Marco Polo) had made thttr way all over China and 
India, and had acquainted Europe with the great wealth o£ these 
countries. There was an Italian bishop and numerous Italian missionaries 
who resided in the Celestial Empire. As a result oi these contacts the 
ancient luxuries of the East came to be regarded as necessities by the 
people of Europe. 

It was just at this time that the Turkish conquest of Constandnople 
took place and nipped the bud of growing Eurasia tic commerce. With 
the coDsoUdarion of their position, the Turks^ who had formerly allowed 
the European caravans to pass through their territories, now put an end 
to any direct overland communication between Europe and the more 
distant East. At first* the Europeans were allowed to carry on trade 
through Turkish intermediaries^ but soon the overwhelming difficulties 
of this method became apparent, and the westward movement of Asiatic 
merchandise* once a mighty 5trea.m, became a feeble and irregular 
trickle. 

It was this sudden stoppage of the Oriental trade that spurred ad¬ 
venturous spirits among the Europeans to seek some new method of 
securing direct contact between Europe^ India, and China. Since the 
Turks, seemingly invincible^ oontrolled aU the available land routes 
to the East* it was necessary dnit the new lines should be by sea. Here 
there were two obvious routes, as well as the third, less obvious,^ and 
seemingly fantastical one hit upon by Christopher Columbus. 

As the Europeans were well aware that both China and India were 
washed by the sea it appeared to them highly probable that they could 
reach the lands of their dreams either by sailing to the north of Europe 
or to the south of Africa. These were the two obvious routes. 

It was the English who were largely responsible for the attempts to 
secure a passage to China by means of the northern route* by sailing 
through the Arctic Sea- Their attempts ended in failure, owing lo 
the climatic obstacles which ky in their path. It was in carrying out 
these attempts that the English came into direct contact with the rising 
Russian Empire, and thus the chief result of the attempt to secure a 
northern passage was that Queen Elizabeth sent a special embassy to 
the Court of Ivan the Terrible, and for a while it seemed that there 
might arise a definite alliance between the two nations. 

It was the Ponuguesc who were responsible for the development of 
the direct sea route between Europe and the East, by sailing to the 
south of Africa. Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope just 
forty-five years after the fall of Constantinople; and thereafter, for 
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nearly a hundred years, the Portuguese held a preponderating influence 
in the Eastern seas. The coasts o£ Persia and of India, the Straits of 
Malacca, and the southern coasE of China were all subject to European 
influence to a far greater extent than was possible in the days when 
ooniiiiuiiication between East and W^esi was limited to the land routes, 
$0 that the cutting ofi of land routes in the end enormously incr ea s e d 
rather than decreased the oominerce between Europe and Asia. When 
Portugal's trade with the East began to slump, Dutch enterprise 
entered the Orient and augmented the commercial and political relations 
between East and W^est. And when Plolland in turn fell off in Her 
trading, France and England were ready to step into the breach. 

It was of course this southern route that led to European hegemony 
in Asia, but even more interesting is the way in which the attempt to 
find a short passage to Asia led to the discovery of America. It must 
not be forgotten that Columbus did not set out upon a mere journey of 
exploration. His purpose was not to seek new and unknown lands, 
or to chart new and unknown seas. His purpose was merely to sec if 
he could not by sailing westward reach the East He bore with him 
letters, not to whatever sovereigns of whatever lands he might find, 
but to the Grand Khan of Cathay, and he died happy, not in the thought 
that he had discovered a new continent, but in the belief that he bad 
come to the islands which lay off India. 

The part in the discovery and opening up of America played by the 
Fp«r and the attempt to open up westward routes to take the place of 
those closed by the Turks did not cease with Columbus. John Cabot, 
an Italian in English service, in 1497 sailed from England on the west¬ 
ward voyage in search of Zipango or Japan. Captain John Smith, under 
authority of the London Company of Merchant Adventurers, paddled 
up the Chikohominy River in an attempt to discover the South Sea. 
Some years later, Sir Marti n Frobisher, commissioned by the Cathay 
Company of London, sought the Northwest Passage between Greenland 
and the mainland. And Hendrik Hudson, on behalf of the Dutch East 
Indies Company, in his good ship, the “Half Moon,” ran on the shoals 
of Albany seeking to nose bis vessel into the China Sea by the way of 
the Palisades, 

IV 

So far, we have spoken only of the place of Central Asia in the past. 
But it is not to be implied that these plateaus and mountain valleys 
and the peoples who still occupy them do not remain worthy of the 
serious consideration of all students of international affairs. 

To be sure, the role of the Central Asiatics has been greatly trans- 
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formed by ihe events of the kst few centuries. The Scythian or Indo- 
European group which once formed such an Important element in the 
population of Antral Asia is now almost entirely extinct^ apart from 
the small and obscure group of Ossetes^ on the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus Mountains, and one or two of the petty tribes living on the 
Pamirs^ 

Even the Hunnish or Turanian peoples who at one time caused all 
of the nations of Eumpe and Asia to tremble at their name have fallen 
far from their high estate. Today, most of the Turanian inhabitants of 
Central Asia are controlled by aiienst either by the Russians or by the 
Japanese. Many of them are scarcely conscious of their ancient heritage. 
With these groups, the feeling of “national” existence^ long dormantt 
has only been rearoused within the past few yc^rs. 

In Siberia, the Turanians, though scattered over a wide area^ are so 
di^ntegrated and dispersed that there remain but two comparatively 
small areas which can still be called truly Turanian. In all of the rest 
of Siberia:H the Russian pioneers have an unfettered hand. 

In Manchuria^ whence have come^ time after lime, ^^^o have 

dominated large sections of Eastern Asia we find a peculiar situation. 
Nominally, Manchuria is again an independent empire ruled over by 
a native Manchu. Actually, Manchuria (now styled Manjouguo or 
Manchoukuo) is but a puppet state in the hands of fapan. More to 
the point j of the thirty-odd million inhabitants of Manchuria there arc 
scarcely a hundred thousand persons of Turanian speech. Most of the 
inhabitants speak Chinese, and apart from the imperial family and a 
few aristocratic clans^ the hundred thousand Turanians are the least 
powerful, in fact the most despised, members of the population^ 

In Mongolia, the home of the world-conquering peoples led by 
Chingis Khan, there remains scarcely a trace of ancient glory* For over 
two centuries prior to 1911 the Mongols were controlled by the Chinese 
Empire over which they themselves had once ruled. Since 1913, though 
once more free from Chinese rule, these Mongols, at least the Mongols 
of Outer Mongolia, have been little more than puppets in the hands of 
Russian intriguers. In Kashgaria, or Eastern Turkistan, the Turks are 
still subject to the Chinese, while the Turkish Inhabitants of Western 
Turkbtan, or Turklstan proper, are now subjects of the Russians. Even 
the liide Khanates or kingdoms of Khiva and Bukhara which retained 
a shadowy independence until 1920 arc now incorporated in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, which means of course that they are 
completely dominated by Russia. 

There are, however, many signs that the Turanian inhabitants of 
Central Asia are entering upon a new era. The same nationalist move. 
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ment wKieh bad such a profound influence upon Europe during the 
nlneieenth century has already begun to hnd its way among the native 
inhabitants of Central Asia. It would appear that the greater part of 
Siberia is definitely and forever lost to the Turanians were it not for 
the fact that two peoples inhabiting Siberia (the Buriats and the YahutsJ 
have been organized into “autonotnous republics'’ and it may well be 
that these two units ^11 play a significant role in the future development 
of this entire region. 

In Manchuria, recent events have shown that the Manchu national 
tradition, though extremely decadent, is not entirely dead. The existence 
of this tradition undoubtedly aided the Japanese in bringing about the 
separation of Manchuria from China. It is certain the Japanese will 
carefully nourish this tradition to the end that it will serve as a powerful 
aid in keeping Manchuria permanently separated from the “Eighteen 
Provinces” or China proper. 

In Outer Mongolia, though the Russbns retain effective control, the 
Mongols have been organized in the Socialist Soviet Republic of Outer 
Mongolia, which is nominally completely independent, and in which 
all the high ofiices are in the hands of native Mongols. The officials 
for the most part are young “intellectuals" strongly imbued with the 
nationalist tradition, and under thdr auspices the native population is 
becoming thoroughly conscious of its glorious heritage, and is anxious 
to play once more a dominant part in Asiatic pohtics. 

A similar state of affairs exists among the Turkish inhabitants of 
Turkistan. In place of the old imperialist bureaucracy maintained by 
Czarist Russia, the Bolsheviks have reorganized the whole of Turkistan 
in such a way that all of the native Turkish population is grouped into 
a number of “autonomous repubUcs." Some of these republics are mem¬ 
bers of the Russian federal republic (the Russian Socialist Federal Re¬ 
public); others are granted even greater powers of self-control by being 
given the status of "independent" members of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, from which union they may in theory resign any 
dmc they choose. 

In point of fact, the Russians still maintain absolute control over 
Turkistanj but the organization of these Turkish “republics" has enor¬ 
mously fostered the growth of nationalist feeling among all the Turanian 
peoples of Central Asia. It is not impossible that some of these republics 
may again become the seats of powerful and really independent Turanian 
states. And for this reason a study of the peoples of Central Asia possesses 
political as well as historical interest. 

At the same time, the Central Asia of the twentieth century is of 
importance to the political scientists not only because of iis potential 
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fliCurc Strength but also because of its actual weakness. It is this weakness 
which has caused several of the Great Powers to attempt to dominate 
various portions of Central Asia. This in turn has led to intense rivalry 
betweeu the Powers* a rivalry which more than once has led to interna^ 
tional crises. 

lo the nineteenth century^ the peace of the world was more than once 
imperilled by the conflicting interests of England and Russia* Anglo- 
Russian conflicts were usually occasioned by Russians aggressiveness in 
Central Asia. In 1907* many of these di£caides were smoothed out, and 
since this date there has been less talk of Central Asiatic rivalries leading 
to Immediate hostilities between the British and Russian empires. But 
many of the fundamental difliculdes were merely tlirust into the back¬ 
ground rather than permanendy solved* and should Russia at any mo- 
naent revert to a policy of aggressiveness and attempt to annex Tibet 
or even Kashgaria (Eastern Turkistan)* it is probahlc that anti-Russian 
feeling would again dominate British public sentiments 

In the last few years, rivalry between Russia and England has been 
overshadowed by a similar competition between Russia and Japan. As 
soon as Nippon sei^d control of Southern Manchuria (in 1905)* she 
became a factor in the settlement of Central Asiatic affair s. Since (hat 
time, Japanese influence in Central Asia has constantly augmented until 
today, she is mistress of all of Manchuria and of a brge portion of Inner 
or Southern Mongolia. 

The Tokyo government has already shown a lively concern in Outer 
Of Northern Mongolia, which territory is at present dominated by Rus¬ 
sian interests. Should the Japanese ambitions in this region develop 
into an aitempc to secure political domination otj on the other hand, 
should the Russians seek lo re&tabhsh some of their former rights over 
Manchuria, there is no doubt but that hostilities would ensue* jeop¬ 
ardizing the peace of the whole world. 

Before dosing our survey of Central Asiatic problems in modern 
times, a word should be said regarding the present status of some of 
the peoples who arc known to have migrat^ from Central Asia tq 
other portions of the world. In this connection* we are faced with a 
curious paradox* We know that the Scythians, who spoke an Indo- 
European language and hence are ultimately linked with the peoples 
of Europe^ spread from their home in Turkistan both into Eastern 
Europe and into Southern Asia. Today, all traces of the Scythians and 
their language have disappeared from Europe; but* in Asia* the de¬ 
scendants of the Scythians still occupy a prominent position* for if we 
use the term Scythian in the broad sense of the word, we may say that 
all the inhabitants of Pema and of Northern India are descendants of 
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the ancient Sc^thiaoi, and still speak languages that are closely affiliated 
with the Scythian tongue* The Persians and the Hindus are now making 
a bid for world sympathy and recognidon on ihe basis of thdr Indo- 
European origin, and the consciousness of this racial and linguistic 
relationship is a maiier of pride to them. 

The Huns and the other Turanian groups on the other hand^ were 
unquestionably a people of Asiatic origin. These Turanians, as wc 
have seen, not only invaded but also settled down in many different 
regions, both in Asia and in Europe* Today, however^ all these Turanian 
groups that dwelt in China proper and in India have completely lost 
their ethnic and linguisdc identity, and it b only in the Near East and in 
Europe that Turanian migrants from Central Asia $ull maintain a con¬ 
sciousness of iheir Turanian origin and pride in their racial ancestry* 
A brge number of recent books and articles upon Persia and India 
have focused the attention of the West upon the revival of nationalist 
sentiment in these two countrkSp and have shown the part that the con¬ 
sciousness of their Indo-European origin has played in stimulating the 
development of these nationalist movements. Far less acquainted, how¬ 
ever, is the modern world with the strength and importance of the 
nationalist movements among the Turanian inhabitants of the Near 
East and Europe. And thus a few words should be devoted in this 
place to them. 

Undoubtedly, the best known of these Turanian groups are the in^ 
habitants of the new Turkish republic. No longer is Turkey the "sick 
old man” of Europe. Turkey is now the strong, vigorous young man 
of Asia Minor—a power which has defeated the Greeks in war and 
worsted the English in diplomacy. Before the World War, the Ouoman 
Empire was a decaying state, ashamed of its Asiaric background. Now 
it is a growing nation, a nation intensely proud of the belief that its 
inhabitants migrated from the vast steppes of Central Asia. 

Let us not forget the fact that though Asia Minor, the present strong¬ 
hold of the Turks, belongs geographically to Asia, historically it belongs 
to Europe. Prior even to the birth of Christ, the majority of the in¬ 
habitants of Asia Minor had adopted the Greek language and Greek 
culture, while spiritually the whole territory was almost a suburb of 
Greece. Its adoption into the Roman Empire only ti^tened the bonds 
which connected it with Europe. Many of the letters supposed to have 
been written by the apostle Paul were addressed to the young but rising 
churches of Asia Minor—a fact which reminds us that, even in the 
sphere of rdigion, Asia Minor belonged to the world of Rome and the 
Wf3t. Although its origin was Asiatic, Christianity became one of the 
cultural bonds between the various provinces of the Roman Empire. 
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Even whea Palcsunei Syria and Mesopotamia WGre lost to Christianity 
and to the Eastern Roman Empire^ Aria Minor remained a bulwark of 
European philosophytradition and language and it was not until four 
centuries later that this fertile region* which almost unassisted had 
valiantly defended itself from the Perrian and the Arab* at last fell 
before the new and terrible scourge from Central Asia^ the Seljuk Turks. 
For this reason it may be said that when Europe lost Asia Minor to 
the Turks she was shorn of one of her most valuable possessions and^^ 
by the same token^ that the Turks, in retaining their hold upon this 
region^ deserve to be considered as Asiatics who continued lo dwell 
upon European soil* As a buffer state between the true Europe and 
the true Asia^ the new Turkey, in spice of its moderate will continue 

to be an important factor in the course of world polliics. 

Turning now from Asia Minor to Central Europe, we find In Hungary 
an island of Asiatic people strenuously maintaining their Asiatic lan¬ 
guage and traditions though surrounded on all sides by peoples speaking 
European languages and folbwing European traditions. Originally, 
Hungary was but an outpost of a solid Asiatic wedge which stretched 
in a continuous line westward from the plateau of Central A^ia Through 
the steppes of Southern Russia to the Hungarian basin. This line has 
long since been broken by ihe southward expansion of the Russian 
Empire* so that the Magyars or Hungarians are now cut off from all 
contact with their Asiatic kinsfolk* But the Hungarians, prior to the 
World War, seem not to have lost by this isolation^ Until rtcepi; times, 
their cousins, the Finns, were peasants dominated by European masters, 
whereas, in Central Europe, until the dismemberment of Hungary in 
1919^ it was the Asiatics who were the masters of a vast body of 
peasantry European in speech and in origin. Even now, Hungary, 
though shorn of much of her territory, or because of the very fact that 
she has been shorn of too much, is one of the most dangerous of the 
sore spots in Central Europe. Hungary lomains a strong com pet nation 
of “Asiatics^’ with a fierce sense of patriotism and of nationalism* highly 
incensed over the fact that in the break-up of thdr kingdom large 
numbers of their fellow Magyars were forced to become subjects of 
various European states* And it is not unlikely that her desires to 
reconquer at least a pition of the tcriiipry which hn^ been lost to her 
may lead lo serious complications in central Europan politics^ 

The Bulgarians are another people of Asiatic origin residing in 
Etirop- For centuries, there were two Bulgarias, or Volgarias—one 
in the Balkans, the White Volgary, the other on the Volga River, the 
Great or Black Volgary. Unlike the other Asiatic poples of whom wc 
have spoken, the Bulgarians (the Balkan Bulgarians) have lost their 
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Asiatic language^ while most of their ancient A»adc traditions and 
customs have been absorbed into those of the vast mass of Slavic peoples 
whom they conquered. Nevertheless, the historic tradition of their 
Asiatic origin is still keenly felt by most of the Bulgarians of today. It 
i$ in no small measure due to this tradition that they refuse to coalesce 
with their neighbors, the Serbs, who are of true Slavic origin, and it 
was also one of the reasons why the Bulgarians refused to act as the 
puppets of Czarist Russia at the time when the Romanovs employed 
the doctrine of Pan-Slavism as an excuse for seeking the domination 
of Balkan politics. 

A final word should be said regarding the Lapps, the Finns, and 
the Esthonians who dwell in Northeastern Europe on or near the shores 
of the Baltic Sea. In the past, these peoples have had small influence 
on world history, inasmuch as the field of their activity lay too far 
away from the early political and cultural centers. However, svithin the 
last few years, the Finns and the Esthonians have won for themselves 
a rcbtively more important place in the sphere of intemational politics. 

All three of these peoples speak Finno-Ugrian language^ and hence 
must be grouped with the Turanians. All three peoples represent rem¬ 
nants of a great wave of migration which once covered the whole of 
Northern Russia with Asiatic settlers. In modern times, the northern 
expansion of the Slavs has driven a wedge between the Asiatic dwellers 
on the shores of the Baltic and their cousins in Asiatic Russia. For a 
time it seemed as if the pressure of European domination would drive 
the Asiatic peoples of the Baltic out of existence, or at least force them 
to give up their Asiatic languages and their Asiatic traditions. But 
they managed to keep their Identity, and in the nineteenth century, 
when the Romantic movement and consequent revival of the spirit of 
nationalism gave them a fresh spirit of energy, we find them rising 
more and more triumphantly from their low estate. Consequently, upon 
the break-up of the Russian Empire, the Finns were able to reappear 
upon the stage of world affairs as the Independent republic of Finland, 
and the Esths as the independent republic of ^thonia. 

The old land-owning European aristocracies in Finland and Esthonia 
have been forced to relinquish their estates to the Aaatic pedants. The 
hold which European languages secured in these two countries has been 
forcibly loosened, and the old Asiatic tongues have been raised U> the 
status of official brnguages. Even more remarkable^ both the Finnish 
and the Esthonian tongues have been made the media of a virile literary 
activity. 
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From what has b«D said it follows that, throughout the historic 
period, Central Asia has played an important role in the development 
of world events. Thus it is dear that a study of the history of Central 
Asia itself, though much neglected in the past, has a significance and 
a value. 

The present treatise upon the rise and fall of the early Scythian and 
H iinnkVi empires is oJfered as an introduction to the study of the later 
empires that dominated Central Asia and carried their sway to all parts 
of Asia and to half of Europe. 


Book One 

THE ARYAN BACKGROUND 






CHAPTER ONE 


THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF TURKISTAN 


The Claim that Tur^iitaa wai the Cradle of the Human Rgee—The Eitrfjr 
Vase-Pidnteri in Ceond Asia—The Excavations at Anau—The Tri^ye 
Culture in Southuvst Rmsia—The Early Cultures of Northu/estem Chiaa^ 
Passihfe Affiliations of these Cultares—The Rise of the Northern Nomads— 
Their Racial. Linguistic, and Culturd Affiliations—The Expansion of the 
Northern Nomads from Central Ana—Their Conquest of Northern India 
and Fmia. 

Thereali^v early history of Central Asia is suU unknown xo us. Some 
scholars have maintained that this region was the cradle of the whole 
human race, but we have as yet no protifc. Wherever mankind may 
have originated, it is certain chat at a very early period Central Aaa 
was not only inhabited, but inhabited by a people with a high degree 
of culture/ 

lu view of the later history of Turkiscan, the heart of Ctntral Asia, 
and its intimate associations with nomadic peoples, it is rather surpriang 
to find that a study of the archaeological material which has been dis¬ 
covered in the last few years leads us to the condusiou that a large 
portion of Turklstan was at one time occupied by a people or rather 
a group of peoples <no doubt several different races and languages were 
represented) whom we may refer to collectively as '‘Vase-Painiers,” a 
group of peoples who were more or less sedentary, and who were pri¬ 
marily interested in agriculture. 

The archaeology of Central Asia is still in its infancy, so that we have 
no exact information regarding the extent and dnration of the Vase- 
Painters’ civilization. But the excavations carried out under the direction 
of PumpcUy near the little village of Anau in Southern Turkistan 
have thrown much light upon what the manners and customs of one 
group of early inhabitants of Central Asia must have been. 

From the excavations made In this area it Is obvious that the early 
inhabitants of Anau, far from roaming about from place to place, were 
settled in towns and villages^ and dwelt in houses made of sun-dricd 
brick The economic Ufe of the Anau people centered around agricultuit^ 
the principal crops being wheat and barley. For meat they depended 
entirely upon the chase, slaughtering various wild animals which roamed 
in the neighborhood. How they secured these animals is something of a 
mystery, since no spearheads or arrowheads have been found. 
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What is most remai^able b chat for a long period these early In- 
habitants of Sonthern Turkistan made no use of domesticated animals^ 
not even the dog. It was not until several centuries after the establish- 
mcni: of ihe settlement at Anau that the inhabitants became acquainted 
with domestic animals such as dogs, horsc% catd^ sheep, and p1g$. 

The earliest settlement at Anau goes back to the time when mankind 
relied principally upon flint and stone instruments, but was already 
acquainted with the use of copper. The most remarkable featULre of 
this civilisation was its potLery, for though this primitive people had no 
knowledge of the potter's wheel, their pottery was very graceful in 
shape, and was painted with geometrical designs showing great artistic 
skiU. 

Pumpelly himcsclf believed that the beginnings of the Anau civiliza¬ 
tion should be pbeed as far back as 8000 bjc. Thb claim for antiquity is 
undoubtedly exaggerated, but most authorities are willing to admit that 
the Anau settlements were in existence in 4000 b.c, and were thus con¬ 
temporary with the beginnings of cultural life in Egypt and in Mesopo¬ 
tamia.^ 

We havc^ of course, no knowledge of the linguistic afilnities of these 
early inhabitants of Southern Turkistan, and only scanty indications as 
to their race. But considering the fact that we have long been accustomed 
to regard Central Asia as the homeland of the Mongolian or Mongoloid 
peoples^ it is interesting to observe that the skeletal material found at 
Anau shows that the peoples of this area ddhoitcly belonged 10 the 
Caucasoid or "'White” group of races. In fact, it would appear that the 
majority of them were closely akin to the so-called Meditcfrancan Race 
—the race which siiU preponderates in Southern Europe,* 

Very interesting are the comparisons which have been drawn between 
the Anau civilization and the culture which arose in Southwest Russia 
and Northern Rumania, a culture usually given the name of "Tripolye."' 
The inhabitants of this region^ like those of Anau, had their life cen¬ 
tered around agriculture. They too produced a beautiful and very char¬ 
acteristic type of painted pottery. These are but two of several feature 
which lead us to the belief that the origin of the Tripolye culture is to 
be associated with the East in general with Turkistan in particular,* 

Equally imponant is the fact that in the last few years a number of 
very early specimens oE painted pottery have come to light in Northern 
and Northwestern China. The analogies bctiveen this pottery and that 
of Anau and Tripolye, more especially the latter, have many scholars 
to the conclusion that this early Chinese pottery was made as a result 
of stimuli from the West.^ 

This theory, plus the fact that early China develof^d an agricultural 
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community centered around wheat, millet 3nd barley (aU of which were 
probably first domesticated in the Near East), adds weight to the 
hypothesb thac though the Chinese t^cc is probably indigenous to 
China, ncvcnhelcss early Chinese civilization first developed in conse¬ 
quence of contacts with Central Asia.^ J 

In marked contrast with the agricultural Vase-Painters was the no¬ 
madic or semi nomadic civilization which arose in Southeastern Russia 
and Northern Turkistau.'^ In view of the great significance of these 
nomads in later history, it is unfortunate that we know so htile regarding 
their ultimate origin- It is as yet impossible to say whether they were in¬ 
digenous to this region or whether they were migrants from elsewhere. 
But in any case they must have been living in this region as early as 
3000 B.C.* Wc can secure a partial reconstruction of the life led by these 
nomads from a study of the so-called Red Ochre graves which arc scat¬ 
tered over various parts of Southeastern Russb+“ 

A large number of skeletons have been recovered from these graves* 
and from these skeletons it is obvious that the vast majority of the 
'‘Northern Nomads" were tall and long-headed. Naturally we have no 
knowledge of their eye or hair coloring* but from the close resemblance 
of their bony structure to that of the modern inhabitants of Northern 
Europe, we may safely conclude that they were more or less “Nordic” 
in type. It must be remembered, however, that no race has managed to 
keep itself pure, and it is highly probable that the Northern Nomads 
from a scry early period had interbred with their neighbors, most of 
whom were memfers of other "White*' racial groups, such as the 
Mediterranean (short, dark, long-headed) type-^* 

Needless to say, the Northern Nomads had no literature and no 
method of writing, so we have no direct evidence of the language they 
spoke. But working upon a mas of indirect indications^ the vast major¬ 
ity of scholars have come to the conclusion that they spoke “Aryan” or 
Indo-European languages or, in other words, that they spoke a language 
or languages closely related to the tongues prevailing throughout the 
greater part of Europe, such as the Greek, Latin, Germanic and Celtic 
languages,-'^ 

Some scholars believe that the Indo-European speaking peoples 
originated in Northern Europe and that the nomadic inhabitants of 
Turkistan were merely migrants to this region from their original home 
somewhere near the Baltic Sea/* Other scholars, who now constitute 
the ntajority, prefer the idea that the original home of the Indo- 
European peoples was in Southern Russia and in Turkistan, and that 
the present inhabitants of Western Europe received thdr language and 
a large part of thdr early culture from various groups who migrated 
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westwards from Central Asia. It is as yet impossible to settle this iiti' 
ponant problem, but at least we cati say that at the moment the weight 
of opinion and evidence lies on the side of those who support the throry 
of the Central Asiatic origin of the Indo-European linguistic group." 

When we attempt to study the manners and customs of these North* 
ern Nomads, we are faced with many difficulties; Historical data are en¬ 
tirely absent, so that we are forced to rely on the scanty archaeological 
evidence which is available, and upon the facts which a study of com¬ 
parative philology has brought to light/* 

Judging from this material we find that on certain points these 
Nomads did not differ radically from the earlier Vase Painters. Like 
the latter, the Nomatls were acquainted with agriculture. And like the 
latter, the Nomads when we first become aware of their existence stiU 
made use of various stone implements but already knew the value of 
copper and bronze. The use of iron came considerably later. The 
Nomads were also in the habit of making pottery, though their pots 
differed radically in design from those of the more artistic Vase- 
Paintcis. But unlike the Vasc-Painters, who were sedentary, the North¬ 
ern Nomads, as thdr name implies, tended to move from place to place, 
and as a result were forced to rely in large measure upon the breeding 
of animals for their food supply, and for transport. 

Of especial interest to us is the close association which sprang up be¬ 
tween these Northern Nomads and the horse. Horses are, known to 
have existed sporadically at a very early time in different of the 
old world. They were certainly known to the Vase-Painters of Anau, 
of Tripolye, and of Northwestern China, but among these pcaaples 
horses remained relatively unimportant adjuncts.T^ith the Northern 
Nomads, on the other hand, the horse played an sW ihlpottant role, and 
the spread of these Nomads into other regions is nearly always associ¬ 
ated with the spread of horses and horsemanship. 

We must now face the problem of just how and when the spread of 
these Nomads took place. The data for drawing conclusions is very 
scanty, but there is a general consensus of opinion that there was a 
great shifting of populations shortly before 2000 bx., possibly because of 
some change in climate; and that it was about this that the Aryan 
inhabitants of Central Asia began to exert pressure upon all surroundiug 
regions. In any event, this expansion must have gone on comparativdy 
slowly, for it was not until 1000 bjc., a millenninm later, that this period 
of migration reached its culmination. 

It is highly probable that this slow but steady expansion from Central 
Asia io<dc place in several directions. The region least affected by this 
rnTgr aft^n was ihc North, probably because of the heavy forestation of 
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Siberia and Northern Russia. The presoicc at a later time of Aryan 
peoples iti Kashgaria or Eastern Turkistan reaching to the borders of 
China shows Ehiat a certain amoum of migration must have been 
directed towards the East- It is, moreoverj certain that many of these 
early Aryan inhabitants of Turkistan also made their way westivard 
along the steppes of Southern Russia* which* geographically spe;^g* 
are but annexes to the steppes of Central A^a. But for the expansion to 
the East and the West* we have only scanty and scrappy information.” 

Far dilfercnt is it with the migrations which took place to the South* 
for though many phases of this $outhern migration are unknown to 
us* we are at least able to reconstruct in broad outline the story of the 
principal features of the expansion which took place in this direction^ 
It appears clear that shordy before jooo ax. certain Aryan tribes moved 
southward from Northern Turkistan and succeeded in dominating 
practically all of Southern Turkistan. The earlier inhabitants of this 
region were for the most part either annihilated or absorbed by these 
invaders, though it is probable that small groups of them survived for 
a lengthy period* but only hy becoming tributaries or vassals to the 
dominant Aryan tribesmen* All the known facts lead to the conclusion 
that the center of Aryan power at this period was in that portion of 
Southern Turkistan known as Bactria* a region which occupies the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Kush Mountains.*^ 

As rime went on this conquering Aryan people or group of peoples, 
finding that Southern Turkistan was insu&icnt for their needs, con¬ 
tinued their expansion still further to the South, Pushing over the 
Hindu Kush Mountains they monneed the northeastern portions of 
the Iranian Plateau and made thcmsHvcs masters of this region. 

It is probable that these early Aryans did not possess even the 
semblance of a centralized pcHtJcal organisation. In fact it would ap¬ 
pear that these invaders were broken up into numerous tribes and sub¬ 
tribes each one of which possessed full liberty of acrion. Some of the 
smaller groups* more adventurous than the rest, moved rapidly west¬ 
ward and, either as a amah conquering aristocracy or as nijcrcenaries 
in the pay of non-Aryan rulers, succeeded in establishing several im- 
poitanl kingdoms in different portions of the Near East. 

It was to these small adventurous groups that we owe the first mcn- 
don of Aryan proper names in the ancient cundform records of the 
Mesopotamian Empires. In the period between 1900 and 1500 b.c. we 
note the sudden appearance of a number of "barbarian^ peoples who 
overthrew most of the then exbting Empires and carved out for them¬ 
selves kingdoms* many of wbieh existed for several centuries. 

Among the baibarians who are known to have ruled in various pans 
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of [he Near East during this period are the Kassites who conquered 
Babylonia, the people of Mitanni who ruled in the upper Euphrates 
Basin, and various smaller dynasties in Syria. Research has shown that 
these barbarians as a whole spoke languages which arc in no way asso* 
dated with that of the Aryan stock, but in each case mtc find in the 
records concerning them a large number of proper names that are 
markedly Aryan in character. The cwstence of these names has led the 
scholastic world to CDncludc that all of these people were organized into 
political entities and ruled over by a small group of Aryan leaders. It is 
further agreed that these leaders must have come from the East, an indi¬ 
cation that the Aryan occupation of the Iranian Plateau was already 
well under way.’^ 

It must, nevertheless, be borne in mind that these early Aryan adven¬ 
turers in the Near East marked only a passing phase. They did not 
succeed in imposing their racial type or their language upon the Meso¬ 
potamian and Syrian kingdoms in which they momentarily played so 
important a role. In fact, these Aryan adventurers were completely ab¬ 
sorbed in the surrounding population. The permaueui Aryan!aation of 
the middle East was accomplished not by these military adventurers but 
by the main body of the Aryan tribes which at first remained behind 
in Eastern Iran but which slowly pushed their way into the surround¬ 
ing territories.” 

One division of these tribes following in the path of the military ad¬ 
venturers progressed slowly to the west and the southwest and even¬ 
tually dominated all of the Iranian Plateau. Ousting all of the inter¬ 
vening peoples who formerly lived in this region, they eventually be¬ 
came the immediate neighbors of the Semites who constituted the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia and the adjacent terri- 
tory. Most of the Semites at iMs period were subject to the Assyrian 
Empire, and it is from the records of this Empire that wc get our first 
definite mention of the Madai or Medes and the Parsuash, presumably 
the Persians, the two Aryan peoples who were destined in later times to 
establish great empires in the East. The first allusion to these peoples 
dates from 836 e.c„ and from this fact we may infer that the greater 
part of the Iranian Pbteau had been occupied by the Aryans at least as 
early as this time.** 

Another division of the Aryans instead of moving westward 
progressed gradually to the cast and southeast and eventually succeeded 
in dominating all of Northern India, pushing out or absorbing the 
d3rlf«- .clf ; nned Dravidians who had previously occupied this regioo. 
At first the Aryan Invaders were confined to the basin of the Indus 
River (originally the Sindhus or Hindus, hence the word Hindu) in 
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Northwestern India^ but ulumaidy they were ^blc to secure control 
over the Ganges basin further lo the castj and also over a considerable 
portion of the peninsula portion of India, known as the Dekkan. We 
have no definite information regarding the date of the Aryan Lnva^dn 
of India^ bur this event is generally supposed to have taken place some 
.time prior to looo 
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So FAR wc h^vt spekea of pcdpl« who appear at the very dawa of 
historyj regarding whom our informatioa is far from exact. But be¬ 
ginning with the seventh century 3 ^ y archaeological evidence begins to 
be supported by documcjitary evidence. At first this evidence is rather 
scanty, but as time goes on the records become more complete, and 
we arc able to gain a fairly adequate idea of the manners and customs 
pf the various peoples who rose and fell in Turkistan* 

Throughout this historic period there was a sharp distinction between 
Northern Turkjstan and Southern Tiirldstan. Though the peoples 
inh^iting these two regions belonged to the same general stock and 
had many cultural trails in common^ they no longer regarded them¬ 
selves as kinsmen and allies but rather as bitter rivals and enemies. 
Northern Turkistan was associated historically and culturally with 
the steppes of Southern Russia^ and it is from the Greek colonists who 
settled along the northern shores of the Black Sea that we gain most o£ 
our mformation regarding the inhabitants of Northern Turkistan. 
Southern Turkistan, on the other haad^ came to be assodated ever 
more closely with the adjacent Iranian Pkateau. When the Persians at 
last succeeded in establishing control over the Iranian Plateau, Southern 
Turkistan was also included in the Persian Empire with the result that 
our mformation regarding the inhabitants of Southern Turkistan dur¬ 
ing this period i$ derived largely from the ancient Persian inscriptions 
and from those Greeks who interested themselves in Persian history. 

Let us examine what the Greek records and the findings of modem 
archaeology have to tell us regarding the peoples of Northern Turkistan 
and their colleagues, the inhabitants of Southern Russia. The early 
Greek chroniclers have bequeathed us the names of many separate 
tribes who dwelt at ^'arious rimes in ditferent parts of this vast area. 
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It Is not necessary for us to List ail of these names since the Greeks them¬ 
selves recognized the close affinity which existed between most of these 
groups and classified them into two main divisions—the Scythians and 
the Sarmadans. Even between the Scythians and Sarmatians there 
were a great many points of affinity, for which reason the name Scyth¬ 
ian was trequcnily used to include all of the inhabitants of the steppe 
region during this period. Following the Greek custom, we may call 
all the peoples who inhabited Northern Turkistan at this period 
Scythians; butj even while doing so^ we must remember that there was 
a sharp difference in many respects between the Scythians proper^ who 
lay to the west^ and the Sarmadans who lay farther to the east. 

Aexording to Greek tradition, the earliest known inhabitants of 
Southern Kussia were a mysterious people known as the Cimmerians, 
who also appear in Assyrian records under the name of Gimirrai^ Con- , 
cemJng them little is really known. It is quite possible that the Cim¬ 
merians were distantly rebted to the Scythians and were ori^nally 
emigrants from Central Asia, but for the moment we must be content to 
leave this matter undecided, for the Cimmerkns disappeared from his¬ 
tory at an early date, transmitting to posterity litde more than their 
name/ 

The Cimmerians were succeeded in the annals of history by the 
Scythians proper. It is clear from the Greek chroniclers that thi^e 
Scythians originally dwch m Northern Turkistati and set upon their 
migrations only because of pressure exerted by some of their neighbors. 
Their entrance upon the threshold of recorded history takes place when 
they moved out of Turkisttan and, in turn, drove out the Cimnienans, 
making themselves the masters of the steppeJands of Southern Russia. 
We are In doubt as to the exact time when this conquest took place, 

Ii is certain that m the seventh century a.c. the Scythians were already 
masters of the Russian steppedands^ but it is quite possible that their 
migration into this region had taken place at IcM a century or two 
earlier/ 

Not content with their vast empire in Southern Russia, the Scythians 
made frequent forays in other regions. Archaeological records show tis 
that at a very early period one branch of the Scythians settled far to the 
west in what is now Rumania and Hungary. From historical evidence, 
we also know that in the seventh century anoihct group of Scythians 
moved southward through the Caucasus and appeared in Armenia and 
Media just as the Assyrians and the Medes were battling for the master¬ 
ship of the Near EasL® 

The Scythians were induced to act as allicsi of the Assyrians, with the 
result that the Mcdcs were temporarQy humbled and the final triumph 
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of the 1 Empire was poscponcd for ittarly three decades. Herodo- 
Lus tells us thiit the Scythians who battled with the Medes were even¬ 
tually forced to return to their homes in Southern Russia. This may 
well be true of the bulk of the invading tribes, but judging from other 
sources a goodly number of Scythians settled in various portions of 
Asia Minor and there managed to maintain a separate existence for 
several centuries.* In spite of these incursions to the west and the south¬ 
east, the vast majority of the Scythians remained in Snuihern Russia, 
their newly acquired homeland. From the seventh to the fifth cen¬ 
turies 0^:^ the center of the Scythian Empire continued in the eastern 
portion of Southern Russia not far from the banks of the Don River* 
EventuaUyj however, pressure from the cast forced die Scythians to 
move westwards. Archaeological finds show that during the fourth and 
third ceniurics the Scythian kings held their courts in the steppe-lands 
north and northwest of the Krimea,* 

All during this period* the internal devdopment of the Scythians is 
very little knovm to and history makes specific mention of the 
Scythian Kingdom only when it came into contact with one or an¬ 
other of the great world empires. Thus, for example, we know that 
Darius, the great ruler of the Per$ians, became involved in a minor and 
indecisive war with the Scythians shortly after he landed in Europe and 
just before he made his ill-fated attempt to conquer Greece. 

Over a century later^ Philip of Mac^^on, the father of the illustrious 
Alexander, became involved in a conflict with the ruler of the Scythians* 
This hostility between Macedonia and the Scythian Empire was re¬ 
newed a short time afterwards as we hear that during the time when 
Alexander was engaged in hi$ conquest of Asia, one of Alexander's 
gcncrak undertook another campaign against the Scythians, a cam¬ 
paign which ended in complete disaster** 

In addition to these conflicts with the “Great Powers," the Scythiam 
also came into contact—very Intimate contact—with the Greek colonics 
scattered along the northern coast of the BLick Sea. The Scythians were 
never a maritime people and seldom showed any desire to conquer and 
suppress these Greek colonics, all of which owed their existence to die 
need for a sea trade between Southern Russia and the Greek mother¬ 
land. But though the Scythians were willing to see the Greek colonies 
continue in existence, they not Infrequently imposed a fairly heavy 
tributary tax upon these colonial governments as a price for being 
left undisturbed. The contacts thus established between the Greeks and 
the Scythians proved of the greatest importance. The Greeks were able 
to secure the raw materials necessary for the support of the liomeLind, 
while the Scythians, either as tribute or by way of trad^ secured many 
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priceless art cijccts made by Greek artisans. Many of these objects were 
especially made for the Scythian trade and betray a curious blending of 
Greek and Scythian art motives, 

Recem archaeological discoveries have shown us that many of these 
articles of Greek tnamifacture, secured in the first msiance by the 
Scythians^ gradually made their way eastwards into the heart of Central 
Asia. Some of them have even been excavated in distant Mongolia, 
This fact b of primary importance when we come to consider the origin 
of many of the artistic designs which later developed among the peoples 
of Turkbtan. 

The Scythian Empire was long able to remain overlord of many of 
the Greek colonies scattered along the coast of the Black Sea, The 
Scythians were; moreovcTj ns we have seen^ able to fight on fairly equal 
terms widi the great Persian and Macedonian Empires; but before long 
they received a death blow from the east. Sometime in the second or first 
century fl.c., their power was completely broken, though scattered 
Scythian tribes, by taking refuge in various isolated regions, managed 
to maintain a separate existence for several centuries longer. Among 
these isobted regions which arc specifically known to us are the Krimcan 
Peninsula and also Ekjbrufa, that curious little section of modern 
KumanJa which lies just to the south of the mauth of the Danube 
River. 

The decay and eventual downfall of the Scythians was due almost 
entirely to invasion by their distant kinsmen, the Sarmatians, All during 
the many centuries the Scythian Empire was at its height, Sarmatians 
and numerous similar peoples continued to occupy Northern Turkistan; 
but* owing to the great isolation of this region, we know very little of 
the mternal developments which took place during this periodJ 

When we come to consider what few facts are known to us, we find 
that the name Sarmatian, though originally confined to a single tritw^ 
was soon used as a general term for a great number of different, though 
no doubt sltnibr, tribes scattered throughout different portions of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Among these numerous tribes, there are only three or four 
that are of sulficient importance to warrant their separate mention. 

In early times (the sixth century sjc.) a large put of Northern Turk is- 
tan, and especially Northwestern Turkiston, was doininatcd by a tribal 
group called Massagetae by the Greek historians. These Mossagetae 
caused the early rulers of the Persian Empire a great deal of trouble. 
Herodotus tells tis that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, met 
his death while fighting against this people ” The power of the Massage- 
tae lasted for several centuries, but in the second century b.c,, predomi¬ 
nance Jn NorthwcsLcrn Turkistan passed into the hands of another 
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group Called the Aorsi. Three centiiries later (the first century a,d.) 
the Aorsi were, in turn, succeeded by the Alani * 

Among the various peoples inhabiting northern Tttrkistan in early 
times^ it is perhaps the Alani who are the most interesting and most 
imponant, because of the part that they were later destined to play 
in world history. Starting in Ccotral Asia, they later, as we shall see 
hereafter, spread to many different parts of the world. One branch of the 
Alani eventually migrated to Spain and Northern Africa; and their 
blood stUl flows in the veins of the peoples dwelling in those regions. 
Another branch of the Alani made thdr way to the northern slopes of 
die Caucasus^ and this branch, under the name of Ossetes,, still main¬ 
tains its ancient language and has preserved its ethnic identity all 
through the centuries, the only one of the numerous Sarmatian groups 
to survive the ravages of time. 

Whereas it was the Massagetae^ the Aorsi, and the Alani who, one 
after another, dominated the plains of Northwestern Turkistan in the 
period just before and just after the birth of Christ, Northeastern 
Turkistan was in the hands of several other tribal groups, speaking 
languages identical or at least closely related to those of the above- 
mentioned groups and with a similar culture, but bearing different 
names. In the region just north of the Jaxarles River and including the 
Hi River Basin and the northern slopes of the Celestial Mountains 
dwelt the Sakas. At times these Sakas, by ravaging the frontiers, were 
able to cause the Persian Empire a great deal of trouble. At other times 
large nurobtrs of Sakas entered the service of the Persian Empire, 
These Sakan regiments were among the most famed of all the fighting 
forces of Asia, in later times, when Alcirander the Great invaded Central 
Asia, the Sakas again came to the forefront, and the youthful world 
conqueror was forced to engage in several bloody combats with the 
Sakan tribesmen in order to secure stability and order on the outposts 
of his far-flung empire.^ 

The Sakas, like their neighbors, the Alani, were destined to play 
an important part in later history* But whereas the Alani spread west¬ 
wards into Europe, the Sakas chose the lands to the south of them for 
the seat of their later actions; and at one time they were lords of much 
of Eastern Iran and Northern India. 

To the north of the Sakas dwelt another important tribal group^ 
known to us only by the name Kang-gu, a name given to them by the 
early Chinese historians—the only persons to record even the existence 
of this group in early dmes. But though this group was ignored by the 
early Persian inscriptions and the Greek historians, the Kang-gu were 
destined to play a significant role in the later history of Central Asia, 
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and so it b necessary to record their existence in Northeastern Turkblan 
this early rime.^ 

To the cast of the Sakas and the Kang-^u were several tribes which 
wt roust include under the general term, Sarmatian, It is possible that 
some of tliese Sarmatian tribes at one time occupied the western part 
of the Mongolian Plateau. It is certain that people closely linked both 
racially and lingubdcally to the Sarmatians oocupied the greater part 
of Kashgaria or Chinese Tiirkbtan. But all of these eastern tribes arc 
best known to us from the Chinese sources and were, moreover, asso¬ 
ciated historically with the non-Sarmatian tribes of Mongolia* so we 
may best deal with these easterners when we come to a discussion of 
the rise of the Hunnish Empire in Eastern Asia. 

Wc know very little of internal events or developments in Northern 
Turkistan during this period, for the contemporary chroniclers seldom 
considered the Sarmatian tribes worthy of special treatment and men¬ 
tioned them only when one or another of them invaded the frontiers of, 
or otherwise caused damages to, one of the great historic monarchies- 
Our knowledge of the Sarmatians is therefore confined largely to the 
pressure which they exerted upon the inhabitants of adjacent regions. 

As in earlier days, the great Siberian forests prevented any wholesale 
migration to the north. We know* from historic documents^ that the 
Sarmatian tribes frcciuendy attempted to make Inroads into Southern 
Tnrkistan and, no doubt, had an acquisitive eye upon the fertile dis¬ 
tricts of the Iranian Plateau; but, as long as the powerful and well- 
organized Persian Empire was in existence, it was almost impossible 
for the Sarmadans to make any permanent advance in this direction. 

The presence of Sarmatian or semi-Sarmadan tribes in Kashgaria and 
the extreme western part of China shows that the Sarmatians must 
have exerted considerable pressure to the East* but wc know from re¬ 
corded history that the most usual and most successful direction of ex¬ 
pansion was to the West across the steppeJands of Southern Russia. As 
we have already seen, the Scythian conquerors of Southern Russia 
originally came from Northern Turkistan; and, as wc have also seen, 
these Scythians were in turn displaced by the various Sarmatian tribes 
which slowly but relentlessly pushed Avestwards.^^ 

After this brief historic survey* we may now turn to a discussion of 
the racial, linguisdc* and cultural affiliations of the various Scythian and 
Sarmatian tribes. In the first place* wc must note that though the 
Scythians and Sarmatians In later times tvere bitter polidca] enemies, 
the authors of antiquity are practicaEy unanimous in making the two 
groups into sister nations; and we have every reason to suppose that 
the two groups are ultimately derived from the same common stock.*® 
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The descriptions given us by the ckssica] Greek authors of the 
physical appearance of the ancient Scythians and Sarmadans are some¬ 
what ambiguous and conLradic(oryj with the resulE ihaE many wild 
speculations have arisen regarding the possible racial affinities of these 
peoples. The few skeletal remains which have been excavated from 
Scythian and Sarmatian graveSj however^ combined with the e3ttremely 
realistic portraits of Scythians and Sarmatian tribesmen found on Per¬ 
sian rock inscriptions and especially on Greek vases excavated In South¬ 
ern Russia, make it abundandy dear that rhe overwhelming maiority 
of both groups were members of one of the Caucasoid or White Races, 

It is of especial importance to note the high aquiline nosesj the deep- 
set eyes, and the long beards and mustaches worn by the Scythians and 
Sarmatians pictured on the Greek vases. These features in themselves 
arc dear proof that the Mongoloid dement which wc later find ali over 
Central Asia, if it existed at all in Turkistan at this early period, must 
have been extremely insignificant. 

Unfortunately* neither the skeletal material nor the portrait vases give 
us any indication as to the natural coloring of the peoples we are con¬ 
sidering. But the fact that the majority of the skeletons of this period 
which have been dug up correspond with the Nordic skeletons of 
Western Europe^ combined with the express statement of one of the 
classical authors that the Alani, the greatest of all the Sarmatian peoples, 
were tail, fair, and well built, makes it certain that the Nordic race 
must have constituted an imprtant dement in Central Asia during the 
Scythian and Sarmatian period- 

At the same time, it should be noted that some of the skeletal remains 
dating from this period sho%v decided traces of round-hcadedness. These 
round-headed skulls are, however* in no way Mongoloid and merely 
cemfirm us in our belief that the round-headed Alpine race was also well 
represented among the early inhabitants of Central Asia. These Asiatic 
Alpines, like their distant cousins, the present-day inhabitants of Cen¬ 
tral Europe* though of course "White," must have been decided bru¬ 
nettes*** 

Turning now from race to language, we End ourselves faced with 
an initial difficulty. Neither the Scythians nor the Sarmatians ever felt 
it necessary to adopt a system of writing; this means that not a single 
connected passage of the Scytho-Sarmatian language or literature has 
been preserved to us. None of the Greek authors ever took the tmubJc 
to prepare a Scytho^Sarmadan word list; and this means that we must 
abandon all hope of recovering the Scytho-Sarmadan language in its 
entirety. 

We are, however, fortunate enough to possess a number of important 
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hlnis that aid us Id ascertaining at least to which language group the 
Scytho-Sarmatiaa language was related. Many of the authors of an* 
dquiiy tell us definitely that this language was very similar to the 
tongues spoken by the Medesi the Persians, and the Paritiians; or, in 
other tvofds, that the Scythians and Sarmatians spoke what we would 
now call an Iranian language. 

This statement is rendered very credible by a study of the Scytho- 
Sarmattau proper namcs-^iaines of persons, Gods, and places, which 
have been preserved to us by the Greek and Roman authors. The classi¬ 
cal writers were extremely slipshod in their transcription of these proper 
names with the result that many were so transformed as to be unin¬ 
telligible, but in a large number of cases these names have very clear 
Iranian adiliations. 

In addition to these proper names, we have other indirect evidence in 
support of the statements that the Scytho-Sarmatians of ancient times 
spoke languages that we closely relate to Persian. One fact of impor¬ 
tance, in this connection, is that the Ossetes, the direct descendants of the 
Alani, still speak a very archaic form of Iraniam quite different from, but 
obviously closely related to, early Persian. Equally significant is the 
fact that numerous manuscript remains, dug up in Kashgaria and dating 
from the early middle ages, show that the inhabitants of this region, 
w'ho were for the most part distant cousins of the Sarmatians, spoke 
Iranian languages until at least the ninth century ajj. 

In view of this vast mass of evidence, we may take it as definitely 
established that the Scythians and Sarmatians spoke languages which 
were not only definitely Indo-European, but which more specifically 
bebnged to the "Aryan'’ or lodolranian group. Even more to the 
point, these languages spoken in Northern Turkistan and the s urround- 
j|.|^ vvere far closer to the Iraruan than to the Indian branch of 

the Indo-European group.^'^ 

Turning now from the linguistic to the cultural affiliations of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, we have first of all to notice one or two re¬ 
markable features that sharply distinguished this group from most 
other Indo-Europeans. We have already seen that from very early 
times all Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with the horse, 
as well as with several other domesticated animals. But with most of 
these Indo-European groups the use of the horse remained a secondary 
feature and did not prevent the cultural development of the people 
along lines completely disconnected with horses and horsemanship. 
Thus, for example, the use of domesticated animals, including the 
horse, did not prevent most of these peoples from developing their 
primitive agriculture to a very high stage, with the result that they 
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soon abandoned their semi-rtomadic mode of existence and settled down 
to fixed habitadoOS. 

In marked contrast to this line of evolution, we find that the Scythians 
and Sarmadans, who dwelt in a land which was pre-cminendy suited 
10 pasturage, tended to lose the little knowledge of agriculture they once 
possessed and to concentrate their attention upon the cultivation of 
their huge herds of domesticated animals, among which the horse 
played an ever more important part. Wc know from the classical au¬ 
thors that all of the Scytho-Sarmadan tribes went in for hunring wild 
animals, and that some at least were expert fishers. Although the 
knowledge o£ agriculcure was never completely lost by ihrae peoples, 
and fishing, hunting, and agriculture tended more and more to become 
lesser accomplishments, it is certain that Scythians and Sarmatians 
relied to an ever greater extent upon flocks of domesticated animals for 
their economic existence.^® 

Among the domesticated animals, horses, cattle, and sheep played 
the major role, Wc are expressly told that no pigs were domesticated, a 
fact which is of great interest when we remember that among many 
□f the Indo-European groups dwelling in Europe pigs were already 
kept in large numberSp We are certain that the Scythians made use 
of dogs, but it was around the horse that their whole life was 
centered 

These domesticated animals served, of course, to provide a constant 
food supply for their masceis* in this connection, it is of interest to 
note that in addition to eating beef and mutton the Scythians and 
Sarmatians also ate horseflesh and seem to have considered it a great 
delicacy.^* Far more important than any meat, however, was milk and 
its various products. 

It would seem that milk was occasionally used for food by a number 
of the early Indfr-European peoples, though usually it was only an in¬ 
cidental and relatively unimportant item in the daily diet. With the 
Scythians and SarmatianSp on the other hand, it formed the principal 
food itipply. It is probable that they, like other peoples, somedmes made 
use of cow's milk; but it is certain that with them it was mare's milk 
which played the all-important part in domestic economy. 

We are led to believe^ moreover, that the use of raw milk among the 
Scythians and Sarmadaras, as among the later inhabitants of Central 
Asia, was comparadvdy rare, and that it was doubdess drunk, as in 
later times, principally by children and by invalids. Far more im¬ 
portant than raw milk was fermented mare's milk which was con¬ 
sumed in enormous quantidcs and constituted the most important 
single item in the daily diet. This fermented mare's milk, called by the 
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Greek authors oxygaia^ was, of course, exactly the same thing which is 
now known under the Turkish name of ^ttmh and which is still widely 
used all over Central Asia. Another food very popular among the 
ancient Scythians which is sdll in common use in Central Asia was a 
sort of sour cheese made from this fermented mare's milk. 

We know that In addition to drinking their oxygah or ^umis the 
Scythians and Sarmatians were also very fond of grape wine. TTie grape 
docs not grow in the steppe-lands of Turkistan or Southern Russia^, but 
grapes and wine-making were known to the Greeks and also to the 
inhabitants of Southern Turkistan, so the Scytho-Saixnadan^ had no 
difficulty in securing their wine by way of barter/" 

Kumis W3S prepared and kept in wooden receptacles. For certain 
kinds of cooking, skin cooking pots were also in use; but, for most of 
the cooking which had to be done^ round* single-footed copper cauldrons 
were employed. Several of these ancient cauldrons have been dug up 
in recent years. The Scytho-Sarmatians were not entirely unacquainted 
with pottery* but because of their nomadic Hfc they paid scant attention 
to pots and pottery making and* as far as possible* preferred to make 
use of more substantial utensils. Drinking cups, for orample, were 
usually made of horn, but we know that on ceremonial occasions use 
was made of a drinking bowl made out of the skull of a fallen enemy. 
The classical authors make no mention of leather receptacles but it is 
probable Uiat the Scythians, like the modern nomads of Central Asia, 
made frequent use of such objects. 

But though the Scyiho-Sarmatians were able to secure enough wood 
to make bowls* they had great difficulty in getting enough to use for 
fuel, living as they did on the open steppe country ill-supplied with trees 
and bushes. Herodotus tells us that the Scythians made use of dry bones 
as fuel, but this information is undoubtedly blse since bones, no mat¬ 
ter how dry, will not burn, k is prohable that the ancient Scythians and 
Sarmatians, like the modern inhabitants of Central Asia, made extensive 
use of dried dung cakes as fuel for warmth and for cooking.^'' 

One of the most important features of the Scytho^arirtatian cultural 
life was the fact that all of these tribes used their horses for riding rather 
than for driving. At first sight there seems nothing remarkable in this 
faa* until one remembers that* paradoxically enough* in nearly every 
part of the old ^'orld we have definite evidence that horses were driven 
long before they were ridden. When we study the early history of 
Cbiiia* of India* of Mesopotamia, and of Egypt, we find that for many 
centuries after the intioducdon of the horse* horseback riding was either 
unknown or else played a very subordinate role; the principal use to 
which the horse was put was to draw heavy war chariots. Even among 
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the Indo-Eufopems, the founders of the horse culture^ horsemanship 
was usually associated with chariot driving aud not with horseback 
riding. The Greeks in Homeric times were welhacquainted with the 
horse, but seem to have med this animal almost exclusively for drawing 
war chariots. In the seventh century b.c** wc hear of races between 
mounted riders at the Olympic games, but for many centuries there¬ 
after chariot racing remained far rrtorc popubr. At about the same 
time (seventh century b.&) we first hear of mounted soldiers, but for 
a very lengthy period cavalry remained a minor and relatively insignifi¬ 
cant branch of the Greek armies. It was not until the time of Alexander 
that cavalry became an important element in Hellenic warfare. 

la Rome horseback riding seems to have been known at a very early 
period* the order of **equites" or '"Knights" is evidence of this fact. 
And from the classical authors wc know what cavalry constituted a 
well-known branch of the Homan army. But it is significant 10 remem¬ 
ber that in point of numbers and importance the cavalry was always 
much inferior to the infantry. Beginning with the pcricxl of the Civil 
Wars most of the cavalry consisted of foreign auxiliaries, and even then 
cavalrymen were strictly limited in number, the typical legton consisting 
of about three hundred cavalrymen to six thousand infantrymen. A$ 
with the Greeks* the Romans preferred chariot racing to horseracing. 

The early Germanic and Slavic tribes made but little use of the 
horse; it was ducfly the Celts who were sufficiendy adept at horseman¬ 
ship to make use of cavalry as a regular feature in warfare. Even among 
the Celtic tribes there was a marked difference between the groups in¬ 
habiting the islands of Great Britain and those inhabiting continental 
Europe. The former, like most of the other Indo-Europeans, depended 
largely upon war chariots in fighting, and it was only the Celts of Cen¬ 
tra] Europe who were noted as mounted warriors, Wc know that the 
Cdts were in contact with the Scythians ai a very early timCp and we 
have every reason to suppose that the eastern Celts adopted much of 
their horsemanship from the Scythians, 

Even in Central Asia itself horseback riding must have been practiced 
some time after the use of the horse to draw wagons and chariots. The 
early Hindus, the first cousins of the Iranians, and who at one time 
dwelt in Northern Turklstan, were chariot drivers rather than riders. 
From this fact wc may deduce that the art of riding developed subse¬ 
quent to the departure of the Indbn branch of the Aryan peoples from 
this region* 

When wc attempt to retrace the early history of civilization, it appears 
that at a very early period the peoples of Mesopotamia invented the 
wheel, and shortly thereafter the chariot. Having as yet very scanty 
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if any acquainiance with the horse, they made use of either the cattle 
□r of asses to draw these chariots. The fact that the cattle arc far more 
fitted for driving than for riding was probably the real reason that driv* 
ing everywhere preceded riding. 

From Mesopotamia the use of wagons slowly made its to Central 
Asia where it was eventually adopted by the early Indo-Europeans. At 
firs: these Indo-Europeans used cattle to draw their wagons (wc know 
that even in Scythian times cattle were still employed to draw the 
native tent wagons) ^ butj after these Indo-Europeans had succeeded in 
taming and domesticating the horses which roamed wild over the 
Asiatic steppes^ ic occurred to them at first* not to ride these animals, 
but to substitute the horse for the slower moving cattle in pulling their 
wagons. Once this change had been eficctcd, the evolution of the wagpn 
to the war chariot was an easy and natural development and was adopted 
by most Indo-European peoples and by many non-European groups 
as well. 

It was not, however* until many centuries later* when the Ipdo-Euro- 
pcans had dispersed to many different parts ot the world that those 
Indo-Europeans who continued to reside in Central Asia, namely the 
Scythians and Sarmatians* hit upon the brilliant and original notion of 
mounting the animal they had long been accustomed to driving. In 
view of this important change and of the many results that led 
from it, we must consider the Scytho^armatians, though otherwise 
good Indo-Europeans* as the creators of a new and important sub¬ 
culture."^ 

With the adoption of ridingj a number of importanc devdopments 
were bound to follow* especially as regards horse trappings; and it is 
not surprising to find that these horse trappings* some useful, such as 
bits, others purely ornamental, such as metal decorations for the harness* 
play a major part in all Scythian and Sirmadan tombs. The use of 
bridles dates from very early time^ when horses were still driven rather 
than ridden; but* with the development of riding* it was necessary to 
Invent a saddle. It is of some interest lo note that whereas some sore of 
saddle was presumably known both to the Scythians and the Sarmatians, 
we have reason to believe that stirtups were known only to the Sarma- 
tians. This shows that in Northern Turkistan* the true home of the 
horse and of horsemanships there was a continuous development of 
horse Lrappings, even after the Scjthians had departed for their new 
home in Southern Russia.” 

Even more important than the invention of horse trappings was the 
effect which the custom of riding horseback had upon clothing- The 
most interesting of the changes in costume brought about in this way 
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\jyas thfi invention of trousers, the only costume which pcitnitted free 
use of the legs while on horsehacIiL 

It is $ignifi^Ft that trousers were completely unknown in the New 
World and in Australia prior to the coming of the White Man* They 
were equally unknown to the primitive cultures of Africa south ot the 
Sahara, Of even greater interest is the fact that they were absent from 
all the great culture centers of antiquity. 

Even in China, which is now so famous for its trouser culture, be^ 
cause of the fact that even women wear trousers, we find that in early 
times the clothing consisted of loose robes. It was not until the begin¬ 
ning of the third century i.c. that the Chinese Gist became acquainted 
with the use of trousers, and it was not until the seventh century 
Aat the use of trousers became at all common among them. We know 
from direct historical evidence that the adoption of trousers in China 
was directly due to cukure influences radiating from Central Asia. 

In India wc Gnd a simUar development* Because of the fact that the 
early Indo-Iranian invaders of India were interested in driving rather 
rhfln in riding* the Hindus in andent times never adopted trousers; and 
even today trousers form no part of the triie Hindu culture. It is only the 
Muhammadans of India, the inheritors of Lranian and Central Asian 
tradition, who make use of trousers to a considerable extenL Still farther 
to the West, we Gnd that trousers were unknown to the andtot Su- 
merians* Babylonians, and Assyrians in Mesopotamia. They are still 
unknown to the true Bedouin Arabs of loday. In view of what has been 
said, it is not surprising to Gnd that trousers were unknown to the 
Egyptians and to the other early inhabitants of Northern nAfrica* but it 
is a httle remarkable that they were never worn by either the Greeks or 
the Romans. The ancient Gmnans and, as far as we know, the ancient 
Slavs also used skirts or skin robes in place of trousers. In fact the only 
Europeans to use trousers In any form were the Cells. 

Here again k is necssary to distinguish between the Celts of the 
British Isles and the continental Celts. The former continued to make 
u$e of the kilt, itself a continuation of the old prehistoric and pre-Indo- 
Germanic costume of Europe, while the latter were noted for their 
trousers, called by them from which wc ge^ incidentally, our 

modern name of breeches. The Roman leim Gidia the trouser- 

wearing Gaub, is an indication of the widespread use of trousers among 
the oontiacntal Celts. It was undoubtedly from the Celts that the Ger¬ 
mans eventually learned the use of trousers. 

In view of this andent assodation of the Celts with trousers^ it is 
very interesting that it is chiefly among the Celtic speaking persons 
of ^e British Isles that wc Gnd men who wear skirts. In view of this 
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geographic distribution of costume among the early Celts, there can 
be no doubt but that the continental Celts adopted trousers only after 
and because of their long contact with the Scythians,^* 

Now that we have meniioaed trousers it would be weU to deal with 
one Dr two other feaiurcs of the Scythian costume. We know, for 
example^ that both the Scythians and Sarmatians made use of leather 
boots in contrast to the sandab worn in most o£ the older centers of 
civilization, and it is highly probable that the use of leather shoes and 
boots, hke trousers^ originated in Central Asia and slowly spread to the 
ocher pans of the world. The upper part of the body was covered by a 
coat or robe held together not by buttons but by a belt around the waist; 
This coat was worn very loose but had close fitting sleeves. Not in¬ 
frequently the coat had sewn on it gold or bronze plaques by way of 
ornament. The head was covered by a cap. Among many of the tribes 
this cap was peaked or pointed at the top.®* 

An interesting point arises when we try to determine the materials 
out of which all these articles of clothing were made^ In various ancient 
graves in Central Asia, a number of woven articles of cbthingi made 
of wool* have been found; but the classical authors assure us positively 
that the Scythians were unacquainted with weavings so that the woven 
material found in the graves was probably of Greek origin. The true 
Scytho-Sarmadan cosiume was made of skins and furs, cut and sewn 
together to give them the proper shape. For ordinary occasions the 
skins for these costumes were provided by the various rcxlents which 
sxvarmed all over the steppe country.^ 

In addition to ordinary clothing, the Scythians and Sarmatlans were 
very fond of adorning themselves with jewelry, such as finger rings, 
bracelets^ and neck-rings or torques. Earrings were also worn^ though 
it seems that among the ♦mcient ^thkns as among many of the modern 
inhabiLints of Central Asia, it was customary for the men to wear an 
earring only in one For che most part these omameots were made 
of gold and were of native workmanship. Those who could no[ afford 
gold ornaments made use of heads^ cither home-made of clay or scone^ 
or of glass imported from the Mediterranean area* 

To admire themselves in all this finery the Scythians (or was it only 
the Scythian women.^) made use of very artistically designed bronze 
mirrors, many o£ them surprisingly like the metal mirrors found in 
early Chinese graves/^ 

In connection with clothing, a word should he said concerning the de¬ 
fensive armor worn by the Scythians and Sarmatians in time of war» 
This armor consisted chiefly of shields and breast plates. Frequent use 
was also made of helmets. In early times all of these articles were made 
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of IcRthef;^ but in kter times thk leather armoring Ttfas strengthened by 
having sewn on it scales of other material so as to form what is known as 
scale aniiQt. The classical authors icU us that these scales were of horn 
or horses" hoof% but archaeological research has shown that much of 
this scaled armor was made of bone, of bronze, and of iron+ The scales 
vverc arranged like feathers and were sewn on to a leather or stuil back¬ 
ing* In later times, the horses as wcU as the men were provided with 
the scale armor. 

It is worthy of note that the Sarmatians were far better eqtiipped with 
scale armor than were the Scythians. This fact fits in very well with the 
ihcory that scale armor originated either in Southern Tnrkistan or on 
the Iranian Pbteau and spread into Northern Turkistan only after 
the Scythians had left this region and taken up their residence in 
Southern Russia.*’ 

Turning now from defensive to ofi-rasive weapons, we find that both 
the Scythians and SarnoatLm were well-equipped with all of the then 
known implements of warfare* We know, for example, that they used 
battle axes, spears, and swords. The Scythian sword was short, little 
more than a dagger, while the typical Sarmatian sword was much 
longer. Otherwise, however, there was little difference between the wea¬ 
pons of the two peoples. Occasional use was made of the lasso and also 
of the slings but neither of these two weapons ever played an important 
part in actual warfaic.** 

Far different was it with the bow and arrow. In fact, the bow and 
arrow may be r^arded as the most important of all the weapons in 
use among the early inhabitants of Northern Turkislan and Southern 
Russia. Some of the Sarmatians seem to have made less use of the 
bow than the Scythians, but even among the Sarmatians the bow re¬ 
mained an integral and all-important part of military equipment. 

These bows, though short, were very strong, being for the most part 
compessite rather than single bows. The arrowheads were either of 
bone, of stone, of bronze, or of iron. Some of the Sarmatian tribes 
seem tt^ have poisoned their arrowheads, but this custom was far from 
universal. In order to facilitate their transportation, they made use of a 
combined quiver and bow-case, billed by the Greets a goryita. Many of 
these, beautifully ornamented, have been dug up in various Scythian 
graves. It was customary for the Scythians and Saunatjans to shoot their 
arrows from horseback, an art which awakened considerable aston¬ 
ishment among the neighboring peoples, who frequently referred to 
the Scythians not by name but as horse-bowmen 

It was the Scythians who were chiefly responsible for the reintroduc- 
tion of the how and arrow as a popubr weapon of offense among the 
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various peoples of Europe and Ask. The bow is, of course;!^ a very 
andcni; weapon and one which^ until modern times, was found in many 
differexic pordons of the world. Considering this fact, it is rather remark¬ 
able that 50 many of the great military powers in early times made but 
scanty use of it. Most of the savage tribes of both North and South 
America were eseperts with bow and arrow, but the great empires that 
grew up in Peru and Mexico employed entirely different types of 
weapons. 

The same thing is true of the Old Worlds Many of the barbarous 
peoples of Europe and Asia made use of the bow* but the vast mass 
of the soldiers of ancient China made use of other weaponsn The bow 
was, of course, well-known to the Greeks and Romans^ There were, 
in fact* special archers among the soldiers of both peoples, but the chief 
weapons remained the pike or Javelin and the sword. Among the Ger¬ 
manic peoples, the bow was little used. lo ancient times it was only in 
Egyptj Babylonia* and Assyria that the bow was at all common. 

In contrast with ihk situation in early times* we End that in medieval 
China and In medieval Europe the bow again was of every great signifi¬ 
cance in military operations^ and there is good ground for supposing that 
the revival of the popularity of the bow and arrow was due In no small 
part to inBuenccs radiating from Central Asia—if not from the Scythians 
proper, at least from the later inhabitants of this region who had in- 
hcrited most of the Scythian traditions. There is one curious difference 
between the methods of warfare employed by the ancient Scythians 
and the medieval Europeans. The Scythians were both horsemen and 
archers* while the Europeans were either horsemen or archers. In 
Europe* as we know* the use of the bow and arrow was larg^y confined 
to the yeomen peasantry who fought on foot, while the mounted knights 
preferred to make use of the knee or sword. On this point* the Emopean 
knights were in agreement with those Sarmauan tribes which* though 
well-acquainted with the bow* tended to make especial use oE the lance 
and sword. 

Speaking of some of these Sarmatkn tribes, Tacitus, the great Roman 
historian* tells us "In the onset of cavalry they are.. * irrcsistable. Their 
weapons are long spears or swords of an enormous size which they 
widd with both hands. The chiefs wear coats of mall, formed with 
plates of iron or the tough hides of animals^ impenetrable to the enemy 
but to themselves an incumbrance so unwieldy that he who falls in 
battle is never able to rise agaiHi" This description of the Sarmadans of 
the first century a j>. seems almost like a portrait of jhe European knights 
of the Middle Ages “ 

Turning now to the domestic architecture of the Scytho-Sarmatkns, 
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we find thjit this represented one of the characteristic feattircs of their 
culture. Being essentially nomads with no liking for cities and towns, or 
even for fixed habitations, the Scytho-Sarmatians were able to use neither 
the brick nor suii'dried brick architecture of Persia and China nor the 
wooden architecture characteristic oE northern and western Europej 
rather they used tents made of felt. Unfortunately none oE the cbssical 
authors have given us adequate dcscriprions of the Scythian or Sarnia' 
tian tents so that we arc left in some doubt as to their exact shape^ but 
it is highly probable that the Scytht>Sannatian tent dwelling was the 
direct ancestor of the type of tent now known under the name of yurt or 
which is still the standard form of house architecture among the 
nomadic inhabitants of Ceotral Ask. 

This yurt is quite different from tbe conical 'Vigwam" tent found in 
Siberia and among many of the North American Indians. It i$ also 
very different from the square saddle hack tents in use among the Tibe- 
tans and the Arabs- The yurt is cylindrical iu shape and can best be 
compared in appearance with a smaU gas tank^ “Its framework consists 
oE a wooden lattice in six to ten separate divisions which can be widened 
out or pushed together for packing. Above this is the roof frame of hgfat 
rafters which come together in a ring above." 

In the modern yurt and in its prototypcj the ancient Scythian tent, 
the lattice-work which serves as a frame is covered with felL As Laufcr 
has pointed out, the art of felt making is in all probability another cul- 
lure trait diffused from Central Asia. It was unknown in pre-Columbian 
AmcricaL It has always been absent from Africa. Even in Egypt where 
sheep were reared and their wool woven into cloth, felt was never 
manufactured. Felt was known both to the Greeks and Romans on 
the one side of Central Asia and to the Chinese on the other, but neither 
in the West nor In the East did felt making assume important propor¬ 
tions, Among the Chinese, in tact, though the use oE sheep was well- 
known, wool was almost never used for clothing. In Central Asia, on 
[he other hand, from the days of the Scythians down to the present time 
felt making has always played an importaot part in native culture. For 
this reason, we may conclude that the art oE felt making was first de¬ 
veloped by the Scythians and Sarmatians, 

It was, of course, essential to tbe Scythians and Sarmatians as steppe 
dwellers that their haibitarions be easily transportable* Among the mod¬ 
ern inhabitants of Central Asia, this aim is achieved by having the 
yurts so constructed that they are easy to pull apart again. The wooden 
btticc-work and the fdt covering fold into a very small space and hence 
can be carried on horseback with no great inconvcuience. 

In ancient tunes, among the Scythians and Sarmatians, portability 
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was secufcd by mounting tht tents on carts which, as we have said 
before, were usually drawn not by horses but by cattle. In many cases, 
the tents and the wagons were inseparable, so that a Scythian village 
was portable in a very strict sense of the word. It is probable, however, 
that in some cases the tents were so constructed that they could be 
transferred from the wagons to the ground.” 

The furniture inside the Scytho^armadan tents must have been 
simplicity itself, oinsisting for the most part only of felt mats or carpets. 
In some casts woven carpets took the place of the felt type. In fact, it 
seems likely that all woven carpets are merely a development of the 
felt variety, and that for the woven carpet we are indebted to the peoples 
of Central Asia, cither to the Scythians and Sarniacians in the North 
or more likely the peoples with a somewhat higher degree of dvili2ation 
inhabiting Southern Turklstan and the Iranian plateau.” 

Before closing our discussion of the manners and customs of the 
ancient Scythians, a word must be said regarding their social organiza¬ 
tion. The Scythians and Sarmatians, like most of the other peoples of 
their times, excepting of course the inhafaitants of some of the Greek 
states, were thoroughgoing monarchists and lived under the leadership 
of their rulers, some of whom, no doubt, were liidc more than petty 
tribal chieftains, while others were kings in every sense of the word. Un¬ 
like the early Germanic tribes, among whom the “chiefs" or “princes’* 
frequently possessed very little real authority, these Scytho-Sarmatian 
rulers possessed a great deal of power over their fellow tribesmen. It 
was these rulers who divided the loot between the warriors after a suc¬ 
cessful battle. It was they who acted as iudges in all cases of dispute. 
Some of them even objected to being considered ordinary mortals and 
claimed to be descended from some deity or other.” 

Many of the Scyiho-Sarmatian tribes lived in complete independence 
of all the other groups; but among the Scythians, at least, we know that 
a large, wcllK>rg3nized state existed for several centuries. This state in¬ 
cluded within its domains a large number of different tril^ of Scythian 
origin in addition to holding in subjection a great many different groups 
of subject peoples. We know that this Scythian state was divided into 
four major provinces, and that each of these provinces was subdivided 
into a number of “nomes" or districts, each one of which was gpverncd 
by a “nomarch" or governor, These nomarchs, in spite of their name, 
were in all probability not the appointed rulers of territorial districts 
but were rather hereditary chiefe of the various tribes or sub-tribes into 
which the Scythian “natioD" was divided. This means that throughout 
its existence the Scythian Empire remained essentially feudal in com¬ 
position,** 
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SDccc$5EQn rcj the national throne and to the leadership of each tribe 
was definitely on an hereditary basis^ but we find no mention of the 
law of primogeniture. Any one of the sons could succeed his father; 
andj in view of what is known of the lacer peoples of Central Asia, it is 
probable ihat the succession in many cases passed not from father to son 
but from brother to bitjther. Not infrequenUy a ruler would divide his 
domain between his various sons, and in such cases k was not unusual 
for the youngest son to secure Ehe lion's share of the legacy,^® 

It was the principal duty ol these kings and tribal chieftains to kad 
their people in war, and Herodotus has several interest ng things to 
tell us concerning the methods of warfare employed by the Scythians. 
The Scythians and Sarmatians were always essentially irregular cavalry¬ 
men and adopted the tactics best suited to cavalry. They avoided formal 
pitched battles, retired willingly before the regular troops of any invader 
(since they had no towns or fields to defend)^ but were ever ready to 
harass ihe enemy on his flank or rear,, to cut communications^ and to 
prepare ambushes after cmicing pursuit by means of pretended 
flights. 

According to Herodotus, when a Scythian had slain an enemy, he 
immediately drank some of the blood of his fallen opponent After 
this he cut off the head of his victim to use as a voucher in the allotment 
of booty. After this booty had been received, it was customary to scalp 
the severed head and preserve this aialp as a permanent memorial of 
martial enterprise* Not infrequently a good Scythian warrior collected 
such a large number of these scalps that he was able to make of them a 
whole cloak which he wore with a great deal of pride. Some warriors 
used the skin taken from the hands of their victims to cover their quivers 
and bow-cases; others preferred to stretch whole shins upon wooden 
frames and carry them about. 

In addition to the use of these scalps and sklns^ it was a common 
Scythian custom, as we have seen, to make the skull of an enemy into a 
drinking cup. It was, moreover, the custom for the governor of each 
district to prepare once a year a ccremonbl bowl of wine. A sip of tliis 
wine was given to each tribesman who had skin a man during the 
previous year. Those who had not killed an enemy were not allowed 
to drink, and were disgraced accordingly.** 

A word should now be said regarding marriage and family life 
among the Scythians and Sarmatians^ In contrast with several of the 
other primitive peoples of Europe and Asb who adopted a "mother- 
right” system, the Scytho-Sarmadan peoples from the dme they are 
first known to us had a strongly entrenched patrilineal system whereby 
family descent was counted exclusively on the father s side; and m addi- 
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tioQ the patcrfamUiss had alinos pairiaichal control over the lives and 
property of all the membcis of his family. 

Both the Scythians and Sarmatians permitted polygamy, and we 
know that many of the rulers and nobles had several wiv'es, though it 
is probable that the stress of poverty kept the maiority of the tribesmen 
monogamous. The polyandry of the 'Tibetans and some of the other 
later peoples of Central Asia (e.g, the Ephthalltes) never seems to have 
affected the Scytho-Sarmatian culture, though we arc told that some of 
the Sarmatian tribes inhabiting Northern Turkistan were extremely 
lax in their code governing sexual relations. 

in the course of one of his stories, Herodotus tells us, jJKideniahy, 
that one of the Scythian kings, after his father's death, married one of 
his step-mothers. This anecdote is of importance inasmuch as it 
shows that the ScythenSarmatians probably followed the custom, well 
known to have existed among the neighboring Hons in Mongolia, 
whereby a son was always privileged to take over as wives all the 
bdics of his father's harem, always excepting his own natural 

Like many other primitive peoples, the Scythians believed that illness 
came not from natural causes but from "black magic” or a spell cast 
by some malicious person. Thus, for example, if a king became sick, it 
was believed that some person had sworn falsely by the royal hearth, 
thus calling down the ill will of the gods. In such a three medicine 
men or priest-wizards were called in, and by divination th^ attempted 
to discover the person who had cast the spell over the lung. In mwe 
cases, the man thus accused by the wizards was found guilty and be¬ 
headed, his goods being distributed among the wizards, irrespective 
of whether or not the king recovered from his illness. OccasiotiaUy, 
by appealing to other wizards, the accused was able to demonstrate his 
innocence, in which case it was the custom to put the accusing wizards 

to death. . j ■ 

The execution of the wizards on such occarions was earned out in a 
rather peculiar fashion. A wagon drawn by oxen was loaded with 
brushwood. The wizards, rightly bound and with their mouths gagged, 
were thrust into this brushwood which was then set alight. The oxen, 
stanled by this fire, rushed off into the surrounding plains. Sometimes 
both the wizards and the oxen were burned together, but other times 
the oxen managed to break away from the blazing wagon and escaped 
with only a scorching. When for any reason one of these wizards was 
put to it was customary not to let any of his sons survive; all 

the male offspring were slain with the father; only the females were 
allowed to live. 
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When an ordinary tribesman died* his nearest of kin laid the deceased 
upon a wagon and took him around to all of his friends in succession. 
Each friend received ihe funeral canege with greal ceremony and 
prepared a banquet for the occasion* At these feasts, the corpse was 
always served with a portion of all that ms set before the others. This 
feasting went on for forty days, after which the burial took place. Shortly 
after the burial, all persons who had had any contact with the corpse were 
forced to undergo a ceremonial purification. 

A Small felt tent was erected on the ground. Inside this tent a dish 
containing red-hot stones was placed. One by one the Scythians went 
inside this tent, holding in their hands some hcnip seeds. These seeds 
were thrown on the hot stones^, thereby causing a thick vapor to ariscjn 
a vapor such a$ no Greek (or Turkish) bath could exceed* Incidentally^ 
this ceremonial purification was the only type of ablution known to the 
Scythians, as they never^ under any circumstance^ washed their bodies 
with water* 

The funeral of a royal personage was a much more elaborate affair. 
First of all the corpse was embalmed and then placed on a special 
wagon to taken on a ceremonial tour through many of the Scythian 
tribes. When the funeral cortege reached the geographical limits of 
any tribe, the tribesmen, to express their grief, were expected to becrate 
themselves in various ways. TTie hair was shorn ofi, and in addition 
it was customary to cut off a piece of the car^ to scratch the forehead 
and nose, and to thrust an arrow through the left hand. 

After this ceremonial tour, the corpse was at last brought to the 
special district where it was customary to bury all persons of royal 
blood. Here a grave was dug, square in shape and of enormous size. 
The body was pbeed in the grave, stretched upon a carpet. Spears were 
placed in the ground on cither side of the corpse and beams stretched 
across the tops so as to form a roof which was covered by a thatching 
of twigs. 

In the open space around the corpse, if the corpse happened to be a 
king, it was customary to bury one of the royal concubines who was 
specially strangled on this occasion. It was also customary to kill and 
bury in or near the royal tomb several other persons who had served the 
deceased king, such as his cupbearer, his cook, his groom, and his body 
servant* Some of the royal horses were also slaughtered and pUced near 
die entrance of the tomb* After this had been done, the Scythian tribes¬ 
men sec to work and raised a vast mound over the grave, all of them 
vying with one another and seeking to make it as tall as possible. 
Even these elaborate rites did not quite complete the funeral ceremonies. 
They were i:oddudcd a year after the death of the king, when fifty 
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slaves and fifty horses were slaughtered and placed around the royal 
tomb. 

The funerals described by Herodotus in such great detail refer only 
to the Scythians, but it is probable that many if not all of the Sarmatian 
peoples went in for similar practices* It should, however, be noted that, 
according to Herodotus, some of the Saimattan peoples, who in his time 
still inhabited Northern Turkistan, sometimes ate instead of burying 
the bodies of the dead. Among the Massagctac, he asserts, it was cus¬ 
tomary not to wait for aged persons to die a natural death but to aid 
their demise in a very efficient manner. When a man grew old, all of 
his kinsfolk gathered together and offered him up in sacrifice, offering 
also some cattle at the same time. After the sacrifice, they boiled the 
flesh, both human and animal, and feasted upon it. Those who thus 
met their end were reckoned the happiest. If a man died of disease, they 
did not eat him, but buried him in the ground, bewailing not their, 
but his ill-fortune. This is a very interesting story, but k must not be 
forgotten that Herodotus had much more intimate knowledge con¬ 
cerning the Scythians than he had regarding the Sarmatlan Massagetae, 
and it may well be that his stories regarding the latter were based upon 
unfounded rumors."* 

The story of the Scythian burial customs leads us to a description 
of the religious belief and customs prevalent among the Scytho- 
Sarmatian peoples, though it must he admitted that we have little 
accurate information on this subject. We know from Herodotus that 
the Scythians were polytheists, worshipping a number of different gods 
and goddesses, and it is probable that the same thing was true of the 
different Sarmatian peoples, though the Massagetae, undoubtedly due 
to Persian influence, worshipped only the sun god. It is rather curious 
to find that, among the Scythians, the highest honors were paid not to a 
male but to a female deity, the supreme mother goddess. Tabid. It i^ 
however, probable that this deity had no place in the original Scythian 
pantheon, and that her worship was due to influences emanating from 
Asia Minor where the mother goddess, at an early period, was all- 
important. 

Next in importance to the mother goddess was a father god, corre- 
sponding to the Roman Jupiter or the Greek Zeus and called by the 
Scythians, Papoeiis^ probably only a vadatioD of the native word for 
father* The only other deity to play an unponant part in the Scyibiao 
pantheon was the god of war^ corresponding to the Roman Mars or the 
Greek Arcs- 

In the early daysy at least, the Scythians made no use of images in 
their worship of the gods, though antmal sacrifices were frequeady 
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made to their divinities. The animat was lavariably strangled so as to 
prevent the shedding of bl<x>dH In spite of the frequency of these sacri- 
ficGSj there was a complete absence of altars and temples except for the 
peculiar altars erected in honor of the god of war. One of these altars 
was placed in the center of each districts It consisted merely of a great 
pile of brushwood with a square platform on top- Three sides of the 
huge altar were perpendlcuEar, while the fourth was sloping $0 that 
persons might walk up k. An iron sword was planted on the top of 
these altars and served as the representation of the god of war. 

Each year numerous sacrifices of catde and of horses were made at 
these altajTS. But in addition to animals, it was also customary to make 
human sacrifices j libations of wine were first poured over the heads 
of chc victims, after which they were slaughtered over a bowl so that 
none of the blood might be wasted. This bowl was then taken to the 
top of the altar and the blood poured over the sacred sword. The right 
hands and arms of the victims were then cut off and tossed high into 
the air. 

It is obvious that the oaths taken by the Scythians had some peculiar 
religious significance. When a solemn oath had to be taken, a large 
earthen bowl was filled with wine; then the parties to the oath, wound¬ 
ing ihemsdves slJghtlyi let some of their blood drop into the wine. 
They then plunged into the mixture a sword, some arrows, a baedc-axe, 
and a spear^ all the while repeating prayers. Finally each of the contract¬ 
ing parties drank a draught from the bowl, and the oath was thereby 
sealed. 

It is probable that concml over religious matters rested in the hands 
of the wiaa^rds or soothsayers, whom we have already had occasion to 
mention. It seems* however, that among the Scythians there were two 
sorts of wizards. One* which we may call the normal type, in addition 
to their other activities, foretold the future by manipulating a bundle 
of willow wands. The other type of wizard included a special class of 
persons, called Enareans or Wornen-meu by Herodotus, who were prob¬ 
ably homosexuals- The members of this group dedicated themselves to 
the service of the goddess of love. They loo went in for fortune telling; 
but* in place of the willow wands, they made use of the inner bark of 
the linden tree. Taking a piece of this bark, they split it kiio three 
strips; and, while turning and unturning these strips around their 
fingers* they made their prophecies concerning future events.** 

We cannot conclude our discussion of the Scythians and Sarmadans 
without a brief word concerning their art* Though a people essentially 
barbaric in many respects, archaeology has shown us that they possessed 
a very high artistic sens^ and some of the most beautiful ol^ects from 
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the antique world have been dug up from Scythian and Sarmatian 
graves. Some of these objects were of Greek workmanships or at least 
of Greek insfMration, but many others ditfer radically from all Greek 
models and were undoubtedly produced by native artisans, inspired by 
their own native tradidons. Some of these traditions may prove to have 
had their ultimate origin in Iran and Mesopotamia, but at least the 
Scythians and Sarmatians so modified these original stimuli as to pro¬ 
duce for themselves an entirely new type of art. 

Most of these Scythian art objects consist of gold ornaments which 
were attached cither to clothing or to horse trappings. These ornaments 
are characterized by a very peculiar type of animal design. Sometimes 
the designs are highly naturalistic, and the animals portrayed are e.isily 
identified. Among the animals most commonly ponrayed are the Hon, 
the reindeer, the elk, the wolf, and the horse. Sometimes the animals 
are imaginary, as the griffin, and not infrequently the real animals are 
so conventionalized as to be little more than heraldic designs. Not 
uncommon is the use of two or more animals in mortal combat. From 
the mass of evidence now before us, it seems highly probable that this 
Scytho^aimatian animal style spread to all parts of the ancient world 
and had an important effect not only upon European art but upon 
the art of ancient China. 

The later Scythian and especially the Sarmatian art was characterized 
by another importam feature, which is usually called the polychrome 
style, hy which is meant the use of a plain gold background in which 
were inset a number of different colored stones in such a way as to 
form a definite design. This polychrome style never appealed to the 
but it was of the greatest importance in the later art of Persia 
and India. At present tc is impossible to determine whether this style 
spread from Iran to Central Asia or from Central Asia to Iran, but 
there was undoubtedly a close affiliation between the art motifs of the 
two reports. Of even greawf interest is the fact that this polychrome 
style spread from the Sarmatians westward to Europe and gready 
affcaed the European ait designs throughout the early Middle Ages.^* 


CHAFTER THREE 


BACTRIANS AND SOGDIANS IN THE SOUTH 


The Boarisns and &iher Inhaifirmis cf Southern Turf^istan^Their Relation 
to the Scythians and Persians—The Early Hfstory of Saciria—The Rise of the 
Achaememd Empire and its Conquest of Bactria—The Conquest of Bactrin 
hy Alexander the Great—Eaetria under the Selueid Empire—The Rise of the 
Boetrian and Parihian Kingdoms —T he Later History of Bactna and Parthia 
—Bactria and Zoroastrianism—Iraman Culture as Portrayed in the Aaesta. 


DuRrNG THE bog period that Southern Russia and Northern Turkistan 
were inhabited by the Scythians and Sarmacians, Southern Turkistan 
continued to be occupied by a number of quite different pcopleSp the 
most impoftant o£ whom were the KhwarazmianSj the Sogdians, and 
the Bactrians. It was the Bactrians who played the major role during 
this early period of history, for which reason the whole of Southern 
Turkistan during this era is frequently, though rather erroneously, 
referred to as Bactria or Bactriana^ 

Throughout the grcaiCT part of early history there was almost constant 
enmity between the inhabitants of Northern Turkistan and of Southern 
Turklstaii (comparable to the enmity which long exists between the 
Lowland Scotch and the English), but this conflict must not blind us 
to the fact that the Inhabitants of both regions originally belonged to 
the same stock and remained closely affiliated as regards race and lan¬ 
guage. The Bacirians and SogdianSj like the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
consisted essentially of a mixture of the various White Races. Like the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, they also spoke Iranian dialects closely allied 
to the language which we know as classical Persian, although it is 
probable that the Bactrians and their immediate neighbors, having less 
connret with non-Iranian peoples^ kept thdr language more pure chan 
the adventurous Scythians and Sarmatians who were constantly con¬ 
quering and intermingling with peoples speaking a different tongue,^ 
Even as regards their cultural Ufc, there were many important fea¬ 
tures common to the peoples inhablcing Northern Turkistan and South- 
cm Turkistan. This oommunity of cukiire extended also to the various 
peoples inhabiting the Iranian Plateau, such as the Medcs and the 
Peisians, Among the culture trails common to these regions are many 
of the features that constituted such an important and distinctive ele¬ 
ment in the life of the Scythians and Sarmatians—the riding rather 
than the driving of horses, the habit of shooting arrows from horseback, 
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and the wearing of trousers. When one remtmbers that all thes* feati^es 
are lacking in ihe early civUization of India, it becomes obvious tbt 
they are features resulting from special developments among the Iranian 
peoples and shared in by practically all persons speaking Iranian lan- 

^B^though there were a great many points of similarity and evtm of 
identity between what we may call the Northern Iranians and Sou^ern 
Iranians, there were also many important points of divcr^cc; ani on 
most of the points whereon the Bactrians and their neighbors diffcr«i 
from the Scythians and Sarmatians, wc find that they were in essennd 
agreement with the inhabitants of the Iranian Plateau. It is probable 
ihat this similarity was in existence at an early date and was due to a 
close correspondence in the economic life of the inhabitants of ^uthern 
Turkistan and the Iranian Plateau, but it is certain that this similarity 
was strengthened by the fact that for a lengthy period Southern Tur- 
was closely rebted politically with the Persian Empire and its 

The Northern Iranians, that is the Scythians and Sarmatians, though 
subjected to many alien influences, yet succeeded in mmntaimng their 
noliucal independence until long after the beginning of the Christian 
era and once conquered they completely disappeared from histoiy. 
The Eastern Iranians, however, that is the Bactrians ^d Sogdians m 
Southern Turkistan, together with several clo^y rcbied groups m 
the eastern portion of the Iranian Plateau, were destined to have a vepr 
different poUdcal history inasmuch as they were soon incorporated m 
the great centralized empire which arose in the western part of the 
Iranian Plateau, Though Bactria was early a great culture center, it 
was never more than a petty kingdom from the pobt^al point of vi^; 
and it was the Western Iranians, the Medcs and the Persians, who first 
succeeded in creating political units large enough and important enough 

to merit mention in world history, . . • 

TUs fact need cause no surprise. Both the Medes and the 
had long Uved in close proximity to the great cultwc centers of Mesopo¬ 
tamia such as the Elamite Kingdom, and the Babylonian and Assynan 
empires. The Medcs were for a lime directly subjret to the Assynans, 
while the Persians (ijc., the inhabitants of Pers, Ae modern 
of Pars) were equally ejtpored to western civilization. As a result both 
the Median and the Persian Empires were modeled m large measure 
upon the earlier Mesopotamian prototypes. , . , , 

Among all the various Iranian peoples, it the Medes who 
t iirr^rd ill forming a really important empire. After 6ia bjo, ivhcn 
Assyria was conquered. Media with its capital at Ecbatana <the modern 
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Haimdan)} was ^ political unit of great historic significance and of 
vast extent, but we have no reason to beOeve that this Median Empire 
ever succeeded in dominating Eastern Iran or Southern Turkistan.* 

When, however, after a very brief existence Media feU^ and Cyrus 
(who reigned 55S-529 bx,)^ the king of the Persians, succeeded in 
estabhshing the great Achemcnid Empire, the political iurisdiction of 
the Western Iranians became enormously extended. After Cyrus had 
conquered Asia Minor and before he invaded Babylonia^ he turned his 
attention to the cast and northeast. Hot content with conquering the 
eastern portion of the Iranian Pbteau* he invaded Southern Turkistan 
and brought the Bactrians, Sogdians, and Khwarazmians within the 
limits of his empire. On the banks of the distant Jaxartes River (the 
Sir Darya of modern times) he established a dty, called by the Greeks 
Cyropolis, as a bulwark against the wild Sarmatiau tribes of the north- 

Tradition has it that Cyrus eventually met his death while fighting 
against the Massagetae, one of these Sarmatian peoples, and as a result 
of this tragedyt all attempt? to conquer the nomadio Sarmatians were 
abandoned. But Cambyscs, the son and heir of Cyrus* seems to have 
had no difficulty in retaining control over Baciria and the other agri¬ 
cultural regions in Southern Turkistan. However, in the troubles fol¬ 
lowing the death of Camhyscs, it seemed for the moment as if the 
newly established Achemcnid or Pcrslpn Empire had come to an un¬ 
timely end. Province after province revolted and secured its independ¬ 
ency and we have good grounds for supposing that the Eastern Iranians 
also succeeded in breaking away from Persian conlroL* 

Before long, however, under the briliiant reign of Darius the Great 
(521-485 B.C.), the Achemcnid Empire was reestablished Jn all of this 
pristine glory. All of the provinces which had once acknowledged the 
ovcrlordsbip of Cyrus and Cambyses were again brought under Persian 
control, and in addition several new regions were added to the Persian 
Empire.® In the old Persian rock inscriptions, erected by Darius, we 
find a list of the satrapies or provinces into which the Persian Empire 
was divided at this period. Among these provinces are the names Bactria, 
Sogdia, and Khwarazmia, clear proof that during the rdgn of Darius 
all of Southern Turkisian was again incorporated with the Persian 
Empire.^ 

The Persian supremacy over this region was now so well estabUshed 
that it did not again disappear untU the Achemenid Empire itself came 
to an end, though there arc indications of occasional revolts, and it i? 
possible that in later times Persian control over the outlying regions 
was more nominal than real. We know that in the army assembled by 
Xerxes, the successor of Darius, the Bactriao^ the Sogdians, and the 
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Khw^araEmiaiu played a very prominent pm and wc have every reason 
to believe that the stiU later monarchs of the Persian Empire oaotinued 
to use Southern Turkistan as a much valued recruitlag ground when 
fresh troops had to be secured** 

It must not be forgotten that the Persian conquest of Southern Tur- 
kistan was not the subjecdon of one ^Vaee” to another. Both the Persians 
and the Inhabitants of Southern Turkistan were members o£ the “White” 
race, and both spoke closely related Iranian languages, so that the Per¬ 
sian conquest brought no great racial or linguistic change^ 

Even as regards culture, there were many points in common between 
the Persians and the Western Iranians on the one hand and the Bactrians 
and the other Eastern Iranians on the other. Persian conquest of Bactria, 
therefore, did not mean the subjection of barbarians by a civilized power 
but merely the conquest of one civilized o-r semi-civilizcd people by 
another. What difierences in culture that did exist between the two 
groups tended to be lessened as time went on because of the mutual 
exchange of numerotis culture traits. We have good reason to believe 
that Zoroastrianism, the great Persian religion^ devebped into a formal 
religious system among the Eastern Iranians rather than among the 
Persians proper; but coincident with the rise of the Persian Empire 
we End that Zoroastrianism spread rapidly among all of the Iracuan 
peoples inside o£ this Empire.® 

The early Achemenid monarchs were far from bejng religious fa¬ 
natics. Several of them, for pobtical reasons, were willing to pay due 
reverence to the gods and images of Mesopotamia* Practically all of 
these kings continued to be buried in monumental graves in spite of 
the rigid 2Ioroa5Erian precepts that all corpses should he exposed to the 
open air, eventually to be devoured by birds and animals. Nevertheless, 
at least: from E>arius onwards, the Persian monarchs must have called 
themselves Zoroastrians; the use of the name, Ahura Mazda, in their 
inscriptions is sufficient evidence of this fact.-® And before the Acheme¬ 
nid ^pire fell Zoroastrianism must have become the universally ac¬ 
cepted rdigion of aU the inhabitants of the Iraman Plateau. In view of 
this fact, it is obvious that Southern Turkisian played an enormous part 
in moulding the general culture of the whole Persian Empire, even after 
all political power had passed into the hands of the dominant Persian 
aristocracy- At the same time^ there can be no doubt but that as regards 
material culture Turklstan received far more from the Western Iranians 
than she was able to give to them* 

The Persians proper, because of their geographic and political situa¬ 
tion, were Ln intimate contact with the high cultures then existing in 
Mesopotamia and in Egypt. They were also in a position to benefit by 
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cultuia] exchanges with Greece, which was already developing a high 
civiliiatioii. The result of all these culture influences is clearly seen in 
the ruins of Persepolis, the favorite residence of the Achemenid looo- 
archs. Here we find the extensive use of stone and of fluted columns, 
borrowed from Egypt, side by side with many architectural motives, 
such as the use of steps, and glazed brickware, borrowed direedy from 
Assyria, The Persian system of writing was also of Mesopotamian 
origin. 

Herodotus tells us that the Persians were noted firr their willingness 
to borrow and use all manner of things from their ndghbois so that 
we need not be surprised at die highly composite nature of Persian 
civilization. We must certainly believe that many of the culture traits 
which the Persians borrowed from their civilized neighbors made thdr 
way to the inhabitants of Eastern Iran and Southern Turkistan, though 
unfortunately we have as yet very litdc evidence upon which to base 
this belief, because of the fact that up to the present archaeologists 
have given scant attention to this problem. In any event* it cannot be 
denied that the Persian occupation of Southern Turkistan forirB 
a most important epoch in the historical development of this 
region.^* 

Scarcely less significant were the results of the Alexandrian conquest- 
Alexander the Great not only destroyed the Persian Empire by cap 
turing its capitals and forcing its king, Darius Ill, the last of the 
Achemenids, to flee; but he also personally directed a lengthy expedition 
into Southern Turkistan. After the fall of Darius, a man called Bessus 
who was Satrap or Governor of Bactria declared himself king and set 
out to create for himself a new empire in which he hoped to include 
all of the Eastern Iranians. This acdon excited the wrath of Alexander, 
and he determined to crush the new kingdom before it had time to 
consolidate its portion. Alexander was already in Eastern Iran, in what 
is now Afghanistan, and early in 339 bxx he marched rapidly northward. 
Crossing the Paropanisus or Hindukush Mountains, he descended into 
Bactria and before bog made himself master of Balkh, its capital and 
principal city. 

Terrified by the approach of Alexander, Bessus, the would-be founder 
of the new kingdom of the Eastern Iranians, fled northward and, cross- 
ing the Oxus River (the modern Amu I>arya), took refuge in tbc 
province of Sogdia; but even here he was not safe from AJexander’s 
all powerful armies. Although Bessus had burned all available boats, 
the youthful conqueror by means of skins filled with reeds succeeded in 
getting his army safdy across the Oxus and advanced rapidly into Sogdia. 
So impressed were the Sogdian nobility by Alexander's prowess that 
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they attempted to forestall further trouble by sdziug Bcssus and drag¬ 
ging him into the Macedonian camp. 

Bessus, of course, was duly executed, but even this event did not 
satisfy Alexander’s ambition. Continuing his march into Sogdia, he 
soon captured Maracanda, the modem Samarkand, then the capital of 
this province. He next advanced to the banks of the Jaxartes River, the 
old frontier of the Persian Empire, and there established a new city 
near the modem city of Khujand. Like so many other cities founded by 
the Macedonian conqueror, this new settlement was called Alexandria. 
Crossing over the Jaxartes River, he routed the nomadic Saka tribes¬ 
men and forced their chiefs to tender their submission. But even Alex¬ 
ander, like his Persian predecessors in this region, found that it was im¬ 
possible to establish a stable government in the heart of the nomad 
country, and he soon returned to the settled provinces of Sogdia and 
Bactria. 

The course of events forced Alexander to remain in Southern Tur* 
kistan the whole of the following year (5;i8 b.c.) . Serious rebellion broke 
out in Sogdia, and it was necessary to crush these before he could pro¬ 
ceed elsewhere. U was also necessary to reduce; one by one; a number of 
isolated mountain strongholds which had hitherto stood out against 
Macedonian dominatJoD. It was in connection with die capture of one 
of these strongholds that Alexander met and later rnatried a young 
Bactrlan noblewoman named Roxane. It was this Roxane who was the 
mother of Alexander’s only legitimate child. 

It is clear from Alexander's actions in Southern Turkistan that his 
aim was not mere casual conquest but rather thoroughgoing and perma¬ 
nent annexation. In accordance with his usu.^! plan, the young con¬ 
queror established in the principal cities of this region numerous colo¬ 
nist^ especially brought from Europe. Some of these colonists were 
Macedonians, but the vast majority were Greeks from the old centers 
of Hellenic civilization. When in 327 sjc, Alexander marched southward 
and embarked upon the conquest of India, he took care to leave behind 
him not only these civilian colonists but also tea thousand foot soldiers 
and three thousand cavalrymen to serve as a permanent garrison.” 

Alexander’s conquest of Southern Turkistan was destined to have 
far-reaching results, for, although the Macedonian World-Empire broke 
up immediately after Alexander's death, Greek influence was to remain 
the most important factor in Turkistan for over two hundred years 
and indirectly was able to affect the cultural life of all Central Asia 
ft>r several additional centuries. 

Following Alexander’s death in 323 there was a wild scramble 
for power between the principal gcncxals in the Macedonian army.” 
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After several years of fighting (in 312 b.c. to be exact}, one of these gca- 
cralsj Selcucus^ managed to make himself master of by far the greater 
part of the Macedonian possessions in Asia, Starting with control over 
Syria and Mesopotamia^ he rapidly extended his control over the Iran¬ 
ian PlateaU;^ and before long the Satraps ot Bactria and Sogdia were 
forced to submit themselves to his jurisdiction. As a result of these con¬ 
quests all of Southern Ttirkistan was definitely incorporated in the 
Seleucid Empire, and the fortune of this region came to depend upon 
the orders issued from the two Seleucid capitals, one of which was at 
Sclcucia in Mesopotamia* and the other at the even more distant city of 
Antioch in Syria. The bonds uniting Turkistan with the Greek world 
thus became stronger than even^* 

The empire carved out by Seleucus remained intact for several decades* 
but during the reign of Antiochus 11 (261-246 bjc.), the grandson of 
Sclcucusj there was a great wcakctdng of the Sdcttcid Empire. Though 
Aodochus gave himself the title of Thec^ or “The Divine,^" he was 
notable only for his love of luxury and debauchery* He neglected all 
matters of state, and his favorites, both male and female, had almost 
complete control over the conduct of public aEairs. It is not surprisingi 
therefore, that during his reign several of the outlying provinces of the 
Seleucid Empire broke out in rebeHion and managed Co secure their 
independence/* 

The most notable of these rebellions was that started in 256 B.a by 
Diodotus or Thcodotus* the satrap of Bactria or* as he is usually called. 
Governor of the Thousand Cities of Bactria. As a result of this rebellion* 
Diodotus succeeded in making himself an independent monarch. The 
Bactrian kingdom which he established included not only Bactria proper 
but also the province of Sogdia and much of what is now Afghanistan. 
Diodotus himself was a Greek, and practically aU of the governing ebss 
in the Bactrian monarchy were of Greek descent so that the establish¬ 
ment of this new kingdom, though of great political importance, did 
not involve any cultural change- Southeastern Turkistan remained as 
much as ever subjected to Greek tradidon. 

Only a few years later* however (247 bjc,). Southwestern Turkistan 
and the adjoining regions of the Iranian Plateau underwent a revolution 
which was of the greatest significance both from the polidcal and 
cultural point of view. It was at this time that a group of nomadic war¬ 
riors from the steppes of Central Asia* called the Pamac* led by a 
chifetain called overran Southwestern Turkistan and then, 

mounting the Iranian Plateau* overthrew the Seleucid governor of the 
province of Parthia, the modern Persian province of Khurasan, and 
established an independent principality of thdr own. 
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These nomadic warriors took the name of Parthiaos after the name 
of the province they conquered and which they made the center of thdr 
administration^ but it must not be forgotten that they originated far to 
the northj on the plains of Northern TurkLstan. The classical authors^ 
in fact, tell us that the Pamae were merdy a branch of the Dahae who 
were in turn a branch of the Massagetae. This, of course, means that 
the Parnac belonged to the group of peoples that we have called Sarma- 
tians, the Iranian nomads of the north.^* 

The revolt of the Bactrians and the Paithians meant that all of 
Southern Turkistan and most of Eastern Iran wa$ definitely detached 
from the Selcucid Empire. The loss of so vast a region must have been 
a bitter blow to the Selcucid monarchy, but for several years they were 
so troubled by affairs in the wcsterii portion of their empire that they 
could not undertake a systematic campaign against either the Parthians 
or the Bactrians^ both of whom, being left to themselves, managed bo 
strengthen and consolidate their position in preparation for any attempt 
at reconquest which the Seleudd monarchs might later make* 

In 237 :&.c. one such attempt at rcconquest was actually made. But on 
this occasion the Seleudd ruler, Seleucus II, was decisively beaten by a 
Parthian army and, before he o>uld call up fresh forces and arrange 
for a new campaign, further troubles developed in the western portion 
of his empire. As a result of these disturbances, he was forced to abandon 
all hope of reestablishing Seleudd supremacy over the Parthian and 
BactrJaii domains.^^ 

Three decades later {209-306 bjc,) the Sdcticids renewed thdr at¬ 
tempt to regain their lost provinces in the east and this time with some¬ 
what greater success. Led by Antiochus 111 , usually called ''The Great,” 
the Selcudds managed to invade Parthia and capture the Parthian 
capital at Hecatompylos. When the Parthian king fled northward and 
took refuge in Southwestern Turkistan, Antiochus immediately marched 
into thb region and secured a number of fresh victories. Nevertheless, 
the Selcucid monarch must have felt that it was impossible entirely to 
suppress the Parthian state, and at the end of his campaign we find him 
acknowledging Parthian autonomy under its native monarch, though 
the latter was forced to render rich tribute and admit Seleudd over- 
lordship. 

A similar result attended the campaign against Eactria, which 
Andochus proceeded to invade after setding Parthian affair^* In Baetria 
the dynasty founded by Diodotus had been replaced by a ruler named 
Euthydemus, another person of Greek descent. Euthydemus made a 
valiant attempt to protect his kingdom from Invasion, but he was de- 
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feated in several battles and at last was forced to stand a lengthy seige 
in his capital at Balkh. 

It is probable that Antiochus, had be persisted, could have starved 
the defenders of Balkh into submission; but, becoming wearied with 
the campaign, he eventually offered Euthydemus favorable ternis and 
they were at once accepted. Antiochus permitted the Bactrian monarch 
to retain his government with the title of King, but the latter was to 
acknowledge Seleucid supremacy and to agree to an offeoave and de* 
fensive alliance with the Seleucid Empire. The Bactrians were further 
forced to provide Antiochus with ample provisions for his army and for 
all their battle dcphanls. To cement the treaty a marriage was arranged 
betwexn the son of die Bactrian King and a daughter of the Selcudd 
Emperor. The favorable terms granted to the Bactrian monarch were 
largely the result of the latter’s representations that a strong Bactria 
was needed to keep in check the Sakas and other northern nomads 
who were a perpetual threat to all civiliatation in this region-^* 

As a result of Antiochus* successful campaigns in Southern Turkjsian 
and Eastern Iran, it seemed as if all this region was to remain for an 
indefinite period under Seleucid control. Both Parthia and Bactria, to 
be sure, remained autonomous, but both definitely acknowledged 
Seleucid supremacy, and both were forced to offer heavy tribute to the 
Seleucid court. It was not long, however, before all of the results achiev^ 
by Andochus’ campaigns in the cast were rendered mill and void. 
Antiochus himself was decisively defeated by the Romans in 190 B.C., 
and with this defeat the prestige and glory of the Seleucid Empire de¬ 
parted forever.^* The successors of Antiochus upon the Selcudd throne 
were all comparatively weak men, and what energies they possessed 
were devoted to conteuding with the Romans and Jews m the west. 
It was impossible to devote any serious attention to the cast with the 
result that both Bactria and Parthia were soon able to reestablish their 
complete independence. Not content with this regained independence, 
both countries embarked upon a career of conquest, and in the muisc 
of a few decades had developed from small and rebdvcly inslgnificani 
kingdoms into large and powerful empires. 

The fate of Baaria during this period is of cspedal interest to us It 
is certain that at no time did the Greeks constitute more than a com¬ 
paratively small minority in the kingdom of Bactria, for the vast ma¬ 
jority of the population of this region were Iranian in origin and 
rrtn timird to speak Persian or rather the Bactrian and Sogdian dialects 
of Persian. The Greeks did, however, manage to give a Hellenic v^eer 
to the whole country, but only because they occupied all of the higher 
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administradvc and military posts, and because most of the cides were 
mcdeled on the Greek plan. 

The shepherds and farmerSp the inhabitants of the countryside and 
the villages, were Iranians; but most of the dtics were dominated by the 
Greek colonists who brought with them their language, their religion, 
their insdcutions, their drama, and their art. There were about a dozen 
such cities in Bactria, founded either by Alexander or the early Seleucids, 
and each one of them was a center radiadng Greek civilization in all 
direcdons. It was undoubtedly these cities that gave a Greek tone to 
the whole kingdom. 

The Bactrian army was largely recruited from the Greek population^ 
but this very fact was ominous for the continuance of Greek control over 
Central Asia. Every battle fought meant the death of hundreds of men, 
and this in turn meant that the Greek element in the papulation, never 
every large, rapidly diminished. If it had been possible Eo secure fresh 
colonists or military recruits from the Greek motherland, all would have 
beeu well, but this course of action was rendered impossible by various 
factors, the most important of which was the fact that the non-Greek 
kingdom of the Parthians formed a geographic wedge between BactrSa 
and the Greek motherland to the west. 

In spice of all these handicaps, the Greek rulers of Bactria became 
wedded ro a pglicy of political aggrandiEemcnt, and in a remarkably 
short time they were able to double the size of thdr kingdom. The rising 
strength of the Panhian kingdom made it impcsssiblc for the Bactrians 
to do much in the west, so that most of their campaigns were directed 
to the east- It is very possible that they secured some sort of control 
over the city SEaies which then existed in j^shgaria or Chinese Turkistan, 
but concerning this matter we have no exact informatiou. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that between 19O and iSo the Bactrians invaded and 
conquered a brge portion of Northwestern India. The leader of rhe 
Bactrian armies on this occasion was Demetrius, the eldest son and heir 
of Euthyderaus. As a result of these conquests, the Bactrian kingdom 
included all of Southeastern Turkistaji, all of Afghanisl^n, and a large 
portion of Northern India.*^ 

Had they been able 10 retain unified control over all of this area, 
E>emetrius and his successors would have been among the most powerful 
rulers of the ancient world, but unfortunately the Bactrian Greeks, like 
the European Greeks, were much given to political intrigue, and in 
375 BX, only a few years after the conquest of India, a general named 
Eucratides who had remained behind in Bactria rose in revolt and man- 
aged to secure for himself a large portion of the Bactrian domain. 

Thereafter, there were two rival and bitterly hostile Bactrian dycias- 
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ties. One of them, consisting oE the dcscendanis of Demetrius, continued 
to rule over a good portion of tndia; wEiilc the other dynasty, consisting 
of Eucraddes and his heirs, continued to rule over Bactria proper and 
the surrounding regions. This tendency to dissolution, once started, was 
difficult to stop. Before long both branches of the Bactrian Empire broke 
up into a number of sub-kingdoms, each of them independent and each 
of them bitterly hostile to the others. This disintegration was a death 
blow to nU hopes of maintaining Greek political supremacy in the cast, 
but it did not prevent the Graeco-Bactrians from making a deep and 
lasting impression upon the cultural life of all the regions they occupied. 
This was true not only of Bactria and Eastern Iran but also of Northern 
India, 

We have definite archaeological evidence of the enormous influence 
which Greek art exercised upon the art, especially the religious art, of 
Northern India. A special school of art, the Gandhara school, grew up 
on the borders of Bactria and India, a school reflecting all the technique 
of the Greeks but devoted to the service of the Buddhist religion. This 
school continued to hold sway over Buddhist painting and sculpture 
for many centuriesj and, when Buddhism eventually spread over the 
whole of Central Asia and into China, it carried with it this Gandhara 
school of art. Even in the paintings of the fifth and sixth centuries \J>. 
in Kasbgaria or Eastern Turkistan, Greek influence is sdll dearly trace- 

able.” 

While the Bactrian monarchs were extending their sway over India 
and other regions in the east, the Parthians devoted most of their atteo- 
tioQ TO expansion in the west* The real founder of the Parthian Empire 
as contrasted with the Parthian Kingdom was Mithradates I who reigned 
from 173-138 B.c. Up to this time, the Parthians had ruled over a rela¬ 
tively small domain, consisting prlncipaLly of Southwestern Turkistan 
and the province of Parthia proper in Northeastern Iran. Even in this 
region Parthian supremacy bad always been extremely insecure. But 
when Mithradates came to the throne, he immediately began a long 
series of wars as a result of which Parthta became a serious eontendant 
for world supremacy. Early in his carter he became embroiled with the 
Graeco-Bactrian rulers who lived ro the east of him and managed to 
wrest from them several important cities, such as Margiana, the modem 
Merv, and Aria, the modern Herat. 

Far more important, however, were the campaigns which Mithradates 
undertook against the Sdeudds in the west. At this time the Sdeuclds 
still had control over all of Western Iran, including the province of 
Media in the north and Pers in the south. Mithradates not only con¬ 
quered all this region but in addidon invaded and secured possession 
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of Mesopotamia, driving the Seleuclds west of the Euphrates. There¬ 
after the Seleucid Empire consisted of litde more than Syria,^® 

The Seleucids made one great effort to reconquer the eastern portion 
of their empire^ Their monarch, Demetrius II, raised a huge army and 
succeeded in winning several victories over the Parthians, but before 
long (in 1:40 B-c.) the wily Mithradates succeeded in catching ids oppo- 
neru off his guard, with the result that Demetrius was not only defeated 
but was tahen prisoner. A few years lalcr (129 b.c*), the Scleucids made 
a final attempt to recover thdr power on the Iranian Plateau^ but once 
again they met with disaster, the Seicucid monarch, Antiochus Vll^ being 
killed and his army scattered. With this event, all hope of reestablishing 
Greek supremacy over the Iranian cast was forever shaitcred.^^ 

The later history of the Parthians is of no «pedat interest to us.*^ 
Altogether the Parthian Empire endured for over five centuries (247 
B.CL-AJj. S36), but for the most part our knowledge of Parthian history 
b amazingly scanty. The line of their kings is long and confused. Many 
of them are known to us only because of their coins. The chief mccrest 
centers in the conflicts between the Parthians and the Romans who 
had taken over the heritage of the Seleudds and their policy of Hel- 
lenlzatJon. Many of the greatest of the Romans^Pompey, Crassus^ Mark 
Antony, Traian, and Marcus Aurelius—were involved in the repeated 
attempts of the Romans to break the power of the Parthians+ In spite 
of constant internal discord among the Parthians, Rome was never able 
ID inflict a decisive defeat upon its eastern rival. Crassus and Mark 
Antony, in fact, were themselves defeated; Cmssus was killed, and his 
head was brought before the Parthian king. 

Trajan did succeed in pushing the Partbians out of Mesopotamia and 
for a brief motnent established Roman supremacy all along the Tigris 
and Euphrates, but the Romans found that they had bitten off more 
than they could chew, and within a year the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire were once more brought back to Syria* Even in a.d, 3^17, only 
ten years before the downfall of the Parthian dynasty, Artabanus, the 
bst of the Parthian kings, signally defeated a Roman army that had 
been sent against him.” 

And yet the Parthian kingdom which mustered almost incredible 
strength to resist the mightiest empire in the world was, in ter Daily, 
weak and amorphous. The kingdom always retained a feudal character, 
and only a small portion of the vast territory nominally incorporated 
in its boundaries was directly governed by Parthian kings and their 
satraps. The remainder consisted of small vassal kingdoms which ac- 
knawlcdgcd Parthian supremacy, but which retained a large measure 
of autonomy*^^ 
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Throughout the long course of their histDiy the Parthians remaiDed 
under the bondage of their nomad tradition. True to this nomadic back' 
ground the Parthian army consisted almost entirely □£ cavalry. It 
should be noted, however, that the Parthians made use of two different 
types of mounted soldiers. Noblemen wrote heavy armor and fought 
chiefly with swords and spears, like many of the Sarmatian warriors. 
The common people were light armed horsewchers like the ancient 
Scythians.** 

It was the chiefs of the nomadic bands who were the early pillars of 
the Parthian Empire; and it was these chiefs who later became great 
magnates with huge estates and with armies of slaves. Even in later 
times the connection between the Parthians and the Iranian nomads 
of Central Asia was not entirely lost. Whenever a Parthian monarch 
lost his throne, he almost always took refuge with the nomadic Dahac 
or Sakas, and not infrequently was restored to power by them. 

Thus, though the Parthian conquest of Persia was the conquest of 
Iranians by Iranians, the Parthians tended for several centuries to keep 
true to the nomadic traditions they had brought with them from Central 
Asia. At the same time, these Parthians were inevitably influenc^ by 
the two great culture complexes with which they came into intimate 
contact, namely, the Greek and the Persian complexes which not only 
dominated Iran and Mesopotamia but which had long exerted a strong 
influence throughout Central Asia. 

Though it was the Parthians who had expelled Greek political con¬ 
trol over Iran, they could not free themselves from Greek traditions. 
This is evident from the Parthian coins, for the Parthians continued 
to use the Attic standard of currency. Coins were struck with Greek 
inscriptious, and, on these coins, the Icings were given typical Greek 
titles, such as Di^a^os. “The Just," Efnphanfs, "The Reveded G^.” 
Basileon. “King of Kings.” More astonishing still, many of the Parthian 
raonarchs proudly called themselves FhHMUrtf. “Protector of Hellen- 

ism“*" , , , 

It is prdMblc that the Parthians retained the general structure of the 

Greek administration. It is certain that Greek long trained one ^ 
the official languages of the state and that the Parthian rulers posed 
as patrons of Greek literature. We know, for example, that when the 
of Crassus was brought to the Parthian court, the king was wit- 
nessing a performance of a play by Euripides. This persistence of the 
Greek tradition is no doubt due in brge measure to the tact the 
Parthians were never good city-dwellers, and that rnany of the principal 
cities of the Parthian kingdom continued to be inhabited largely by 
Greek merchants.** 
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Tbe Greek tradition, however, became weaker decade by decade, and 
gave place gradually to a revival of the old Pcr&ian tradition. This is all 
the more intelligible Co us since we know that the Parthians were them¬ 
selves an Iranian people distandy related to the Persians. The Greek 
language fell more and more into desuetude and an Iranian dialect 
became the official tongue. The early coins of Mithradates I, the oldest 
of the Parthian coins which have come down to us, picture the monarchs 
as beardless, following the Greek mode, but all of the later monarchs 
are depicted with their hair and b^rds bng after the old Persian 
fashion. The Parthian rulers all bore Persian names, such as Mithradate^ 
Tiridates, Artabao, and Chosroes (Cyrus).** 

Most important of all, the Parihians were instrumental in the revival 
of the Zoroastrian religion. Not only did they acknowledge the old 
Persian gods and build fire altars^ but they did something which even 
the Achemenids had failed to do, namely, they exposed even the royal 
dead to the vultures and the dogs as strict Zoroastrian doctrine de¬ 
manded. It was under the Parthians that the attempt was Hrst made 
to collect once more the ancient sayings of Zoroaster and bis followers— 
which with the commentaries were to form the Avesta, the Zoroastrian 
Bible.** 

This work of collecting and editing the sacred sayings of the earlier 
period was not completed in Parthian times. It is probable that the bulk 
of the Avesta as we know it today was not compiled until the members 
of the Sasantd dynasty (a36-AJ>. 642) had succeeded the Parthians as 
masters of the Iranian Plateau. But from the contents of the Avesta and 
from the archaic nature of the language employed therein, it b cleat 
that a goodly proportion of the book was composed many centuries 
before it was first written down, During the many centuries in which 
the contents of the Avesta were retained only in the memory of the 
Zoroastrian priests, it is probable that a good deal of editing and inter* 
polation took place. During disturbed times, important passages were 
forgotten and hence were forever lost. At other times new passages were 
insened or old passages altered so as to make them refer to peoples and 
events long subsequent to the original composition of the Avesta. But 
in spite of these calamities it is generally agreed that this collection, 
even in its present form, gives us a fairly accurate account of the material 
and social life of the early Iranians,** Of especial importance for the pur¬ 
poses of the present work is the fact that much of the Avesta is closely 
associated with Eastern Iran and Southern Turkistao. 

The Avesta professes to give us a picture of the life and teachings 
of the great prophet, Zoroaster or Zarathiistra. It is generally believed 
that Zoroaster was born in Medbi the northwestern portion of the 
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Iranian Plateau, but it seems fairljf certain that he left this region at 
an early age and that the scene of his activity was laid in Eastern Iran, 
The language of the Avesca differs in many respects from "old Persian,” 
and wc have good reason to suppose that it represents the dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of Eastern Iran. Some scholars go even further and 
j i pral of the Avesta language as old Bactrian. This is at best an unproved 
assumption, but at least we can feel sure that the Avesta, and with it 
official Zoroastrianism, originated somewhere in Eastern Iran. The west 
of Iran is scarcely ever spoken of in the Avssta, while the rivers ^d 
districts in the east are often mentioned. Bearing these facts in mind, 
it is clear that the Avesta is of especial importance for the light that it 
throws on the manners, customs, and beliefs common in Eastern Iran 
and Southern Turkistan in early times and this is all the more signific^t 
since most of the existing historical documents are silent on these im- 


portanc matters. 

It is greatly to be regretted that as yet there are many grave doubts 
as to the age of the different portions of the Avesta, These doubts 
extend even to the period in which Zoroaster lived. Though no one 
doubts that Zoroaster was an historic person, and though many salient 
features of his life are also beyond dispute, there are grave differences 
of opmion among scholars as to the date of Zoroaster's mission and the 
founding of the Zoroastrian religion. Some authorities are firmly of die 
opinion that Zoroaster must have lived in at least looo ax:, or even earlier. 
Others assume that he lived in the period 900^700 a.e, Still other authori¬ 
ties vigorously dcfrnd the position that the Iranian prophet litred m the 
sixth century b.c. and was a contemporary of Cynis Cambyses and 

Darius. . , * r _ 

In view of this surprising lack of unanimity among the sp^ialists 

in this field it is impossible for us to draw any definite ^nclwims at 
the present dmc. Suffice it to say that most scholars agree that the Gat An 
or metrical portions of the Avesta go back to Zoroaster himself and 
hence at least to early Achemenid times (if not earlier)- There is peater 
doubt regarding the prose portions of the Avesta. but we pr^ably sliaU 
not err greatly if we assign them to the late Achememd and car y 
Parthian periods. Such being the case we may conclude tMt the Avesta 
paints a picture of the material and social culture ^ die Iramans (a^ 
especially the Eastern Iranians) during ihe period which we have covered 

in our brief historical survey-** . , ,. i » * j 

From the Avesu k i$ clear that the early inhabitants of Bactna and 
the surrounding regions were long tom between devotion to their flocks ,/ 
and devotion to their fields. From very early times the people 
their living from both catde-breeding and agriculture. Even m e 
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c^Iiest portions of the Avesta, in the Gathof^ or songs supposed to hive 
been composed by ZoroasLcr himseli, we hear the common people spoken 
of both as oittle-breeders and as husbandmen, and the words “field*' and 
'‘herds^ are frequently employed together. From all that is known to 
Us it would appear that at first the breeding of cattle was equal to, or 
even more important ihan^ agriculture, but as time went on especial 
emphasis was kid upon die raising of crops. It was this dependence 
upon agnciilture that served to form the great cultural barrier between 
the Northern Iranians and the Southern Iranian^ between the inhab¬ 
itants of Northern Tiirkislan on the one hand and the inhabitants of 
Southern Turkistan and the Iranian Plateau on the otherp*^ 

Among the animaU specifically mentioned in the A vesta arc sheep, 
goats, the borse^ the cow^ the camel, the dog, and the cock. It would 
seem that the pig was unknown, possibly as the result of a religious 
or social tabu, though no such tabu is specifically mendoned. The ass 
is mentioned only once and this animal played a very minor role in the 
economic life of the people at this period. This is in great contrast to 
the Semitic |>eople$ farther to the west where the ass was long the most 
Important of the domesticated animals. 

In modern historical times the peoples o£ Northeastern Iran have 
gone in much more for the raising of sheep and of goats than for the 
breeding of catde, and the cattle which do exist in these regions are by 
□0 means superior in beauty or in other good qualities^ It was far dif¬ 
ferent in ancient dmes. Sheep and goats arc mentioned only occasionally 
in the Avesta, while the cow assumes a very important and prominent 
place, both in the economic and in the regions life of the Avestan 
people* Hence we must conclude that m early days the raising of catdc 
was far more general than the raising of either sheep or goats. 

Cow's milk was a favorite article of food, as were butter and various 
forms of cheese. Beef, which h now ahncist unknown in Persia and 
which is tabu among the orthodosi Hindus of India, seems to have been 
universally eaten* Cowhide was also used for the making of leather, 
hut the most important and interesting uses of the cow were for the 
supply of cow (or bull) urine. This cow urine was employed almost 
daily for the ceremonial washing and cleansing of polluted persons and 
objects. This use of cow urine is sdl] universal among the modi^n 
Zoroasmans of Persia and India. Oxen were employed for plowing 
the fields^ for carrying loads, and for drawing wagons. 

As important as cattle was the horse, even among the seeded peoples 
of Eastern Iran. This is shown by the frequent use of the word for horse 
(aspa in the Avestan dialect) in the formation of pmper names of kings 
and heroes. Among these proper names was Arvataspa^^h^sicr of 
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War-Iikc Hor«s"-^d Huaspa—"Haviog Good Horses." Another per¬ 
son whose name was ctmaect^ ivith the word for horse was Vishtaspa, 
the princely patron of Zoroaster, through whose support Zoroastrianism 
first secured ofiictal recognition among the Iranian peoples. 

The peoples of Iran, like the Scythians and Sarmaiiaiis of the north, 
were well acquainted with kumis or fermented marc’s milk, but the 
principal use of the horse was for transportation, especially in times of 
war. The Avesla makes frequent mention of chariots, especially of war 
chariots, and of chariot-racing. From this it is evident that driving, the 
earlier form of horsc-transpoitatioii, wa$ still known to the eastern 
Iranians' but it is equally evident from the texts that horseback 
riding was already very common and in later times became almost uni¬ 
versal.** 

A word must be said regarding the camcL It is certain that the camel, 
at least the so-called Bactrian or two-humped camel, is indigenous to 
Central Asia and vtas probably first domesticated in that region. For 
this reason it is rather remarkable that we find no specific reference 
to the camel among the Scythians and Sarmatians, although among the 
latter peoples at least its existence and usefulness must have been known. 
In marked contrast to this silence concerning the use of the camel among 
the Northern Iiauians, we find that the Avestan peoples made frequent 
mention of this animal and valued him highly. In fact^ the ancient 
Iranian word for camel {usAtra) forms part of the word Zarath^r^ 
the native name for Zoroaster. In the Avesta whenever domestic animals 
arc regularly enumerated, we find that the camel ranks below the horse 
but above the cow. 

Frequent references in the Avestan texts show that the dog was well 
known and highly valued among the Eastern Iranians in ancient times. 
This is in marked contrast to modern times where, largely as the result 
of Muhammadan influences, the dog is regarded as an impure animal 
and is neglected and abused, iu the Avesta the dog is sacred and m- 
violable. Whoever, by neglect, caused the death of a dog had to undeigp 
a very severe punishment. So sacred was the dog that he formed a 
necessary part of certain rcligbus ceremonies. Thus, for exampl^ when 
a person died, it was required that a dog be brought in to view the 
corpse before any other funeral arrangements could be raade,*^ 

The mention of the cock and the hen in the Avesta is of especial 
interest. The household fowl was first domcsilcatod somewhere in 
IndoChina and fiom this region slowly made its w^y westwards. The 
mention of this animal in the Avesta shows that it had made its way 
to the Iranian Plateau at an early period, but we have good reason to 
suppose that it was unknown in Europe until the rise of the Persian 
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Empire. It wasj indeed, the Persians who were directly responsible for 
die introduedon of the chicken into the west, as is evidenced by die fact 
that the Greeks frequency referred to this creature as the "Persian" or 
“Median 

But though the A vesta and the p«ple mentiooed therein were much 
concerned with domesticated onimaH they laid equal emphasis upon 
agriculiure and the planting of fruit trees. Cultivation of die fields was 
regarded almost as a religious duty, and the winning of the soil from 
the desert was looked upon as being especially meritorious in the eyes 
of Ahura Maada, the Supreme Deity. The Eastern Iranians in Av«tan 
limes had long since passed beyond the hoe stage of agriculture and 
were well acquainted with the use of the plow, Wc find no mention 
of manuring, but several passages in the A vesta speak of well digging 
aud of irrigation, and it is probable that elaborate Irrigatiun systems 
were already weQ-known even at this early period. 

We arc in some doubt as to Just what plants were cultivated by the 
Eastern Iranians, but it b certain that wheat, millet, and barley were 
well-known and that wheat coustituted the chief crop. Though not 
specifically mentioned in the A vesta, we know from other sources that 
alfalfa and the grape were grown from a very early period in Eastern 
Iran and the surrounding regions. We do Rnd frequent mention of 
wine in the Avestan texts, and it is probable that this wine was grape 
wine for the most part, though we know that at dmes of great religious 
ceremonies frequent use was made of an intoxicating beverage made 
from the mysterious baoma planL 

Special sacrifidal cakes were made from wheat flour. At ordinary times 
wheat, barley, and millet were either cooked in water or were ground 
to flour and made into flat loaves baked in an earthern oven. It goes 
Without saying that the andent Irdmans, Qke their descendants, the 
modem Persians, were unacquainted with such things as knives and 
forks and ate their food with their fingers.” 

Among these Eastern Iranians, the use of tents bad not been for- 
gocten; but the vast majority of the population had already learned to 
dwell in fixed habitations^ The Avesta gives us no description of the 
shape or construction of these early houses^ but we may take it for 
granted that they already conformed to the standard Near Eastern type 
of habitadon^ flat-roofed and buili of sun-dried bricks*'’ This type of 
dwelling is serviceable but highly impermanent, and this accounts for 
die fact that archaeology has not yet brought to light a single edifice 
built at this early period. Some of these dwellings may have been isolated 
farmhouses, but from very early times the Iranians have been acctis. 
tomed to dwell together in villages. The Avesta makes occasional men- 
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tion ot roads, but it is probable that these roads wore little more than 
trails beaten out naturally by the footsteps of meii and animals. 

Household furniture consisted almost entirely of pots and pans and 
of rugs and carpets. In contrast with the Scythians and Saimatians, 
it is probable that woolen carpets were more plentiful than felt 
rugs.^^ 

Wc know comparatively little regarding the clothing of the early 
Eastern Iranians. Some of their clothing was undoubtedly woven, wool 
being the principal materiaU but even in Avestan times the Eastern 
Iranians, like the Scythians and Sarmatiatis, made frequent use of gar¬ 
ments prepared from the skins of animals. 

By religious law every devout Zoroastrian was required to wear a 
special white shirt next to his skin and also a sacred girdle {correspond¬ 
ing to the sacred thread of the Brahmans) around his waist. Children 
of both sexes were required to don these garments at the age of puberty. 
The Avesta makes no mention of that all important garment, trousers; 
but we know from other sources (Herodotus and the Persian insen^ 
tions) that practically all the Iranian people made constant use of this 

article of clothing. t . i * 

The dress of the priests differed considerably from that of the lajty. 
The most important of the priestly robes consisted of a long white ^c 
reaching to the ankle. The priests also made use of a white turt^, 
while the laity for the most part contented themselves with sheepskin 
caps, A skull cap was worn even inside the house, as going bareheaded 

had early come to be regarded as impious, ^ ^ 

Similarly, from early times people were enjoined not to go unshod. 
Sandals and shoes were universally worn both by men and by women. 
The custom of weajing sandals was probably of Mesopotamian ongtn, 
while the wearing of shoes was a cultural feature linking the Eastern 
Iranians with their distant cousins, the Scythians and Sarmatians. 

Wc know that the Eastern Iranians made frequent use of golden orna¬ 
ments, such as finger rings, earrings, and necklaces; but these ornaments 
call for no special comment.** 

The weapons used by the Eastern Iranians in warfare differed m no 
essential respects from those common among the Scythians and Sar- 
itiatians In the Av^ta we find frequent mention of swords, spears. 

mact% slings, and and armws. From Herodotns we 
know that the bow and arrow was the favoTiEC weapen among most ot 
the Iranian peoples. The defensive weapons of the Eastern Iranians abo 
differed in no essential respects from those employed by the Scythians 
in the north and consisted of shields^ helnicis^ and corselets or breast¬ 
plates, As in the north, this armor was originally made of leather* mEcr 
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of mttsl scales on a leather background^ and BoaUy of metal sheet 
armor^ This similarity in armor is undoubtedly due to the fatt that in 
defensive weapons the Scythians and Saimatiaiis were strongly in^ 
flucDccd by thdr southern neighbors*" 

Turning now from the material to the political and social culture 
of the Eastern Iranians^ we notice first of all that theyj like the Scythians 
and Sarmatians^ were thoroughgoing monarchists. It is rather inter¬ 
esting that the Avestan word for king was \fithatra from which term 
is derived the modem word shah* the tide still applied to the riders of 
the Iranian Pbt^m 

But though the Iranian monarchs were absolute autocrats in the sense 
that their actions were unchecked either by a council of elders or by 
a popular assembly^ they were nevertheless bound in many respects by 
custom and by law. The fact that many of these laws had religious 
sanctioo made It extremely difficult for the kings openly to break with 
legal practice or tradition. In the original Avesta no less than seven sec- 
tionsj a third of the total work* were devoted to legal matters. In view 
of the close assodation with Feligioo^ It is not surprising to find that 
the ZoroastrJan priests managed to retain all the higher judicial posi¬ 
tions in their own hands^ with the result that all important lawsuits 
came before them for decision. 

It is unnecessary for us to examine any of the details of the system of 
law in vogue among the early Eastern Iranians^ but wc should know 
that the 2k>roastrjan law code made ample use of trial by ordeals. When 
the guilt or innocence of a person was in doubt, he was forced to submit 
himself to one or another of thirty-three difiereut ordeals. He might be 
required to walk through fire, pour molten metal on his body^ eat 
excessive quantities of food, or cue certain portions of his body with a 
knife. The idea behind all these ordeals^ of course, was that by divine 
assistance an innocent man could go through the ordeals unscathed. It 
would be of great interest if some scbolar would trace the connection 
between these Iranian ordeals and those in vogue amemg the Germanic 
peoples of Northern Europe/* 

The Avestan texts throw a goed deal of light upon the social organi¬ 
sation among the Eastern Iranians. The earliest texts mention only a 
ihrcc-fold division of society, namely the priests (called Aihrae^n)^ 
the warriors, and the husbandmen or peasants. The later texts add to 
these three classes a fourth consisting of artisans.*" The very fact that 
the artisan class is a later addition is not Avithout significance. In later 
timcsi the Iranians became noted throughout the whole of Asia a$ ex¬ 
cellent artisans and merchants. In cajrlicr times, however, the vast bulk 
of the Iiardaus were simple prasauts acquainted with only the rudi- 
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mcnts of imaufaciiure and trade. The poittry, weaving, and inetallurgy 
which ousted were household and family ijidustries. 

The four classes of Iraniaii society correspond in a general way k> 
the four castes which arose among the Hindus, but there was one great 
difference between the social hierarchies of the two peoples. In India 
each of the four classes developed into rigid hereditary castes^ Among 
the IraniaDs^ this development took pbcc only as regards the priestly 
class, the other three classes remaicuDg social and econninic divisions 
with no bar against a man passing from one class to the other. 

The priesdy class did, however, succeed in making ihdr position 
hereditary; and no man could aspire to a iaccrdotal position unless he 
were bom into a priestly family. There was, however, one distinction 
between Iran and India, even as regards the priestly class. In India a 
piic$t was required to be of Brahman extraction on both his fathcr^s and 
his mother's side. In Iran a woman belonging to a priesdy family was 
not permitted to marry a man from one of the other three classes, but a 
priest might marry a woman of any class without in any way affecting 
the legitimacy or priestly standing of tds descendants.** 

Speaking of marriage of the priests leads us to discuss one or two 
other radicr curious features of the marital rebtionship as bid down in 
the Avestan tests. In the first pbee, the AveaU strongly recommeods 
marriage for everyone irrespective of class or occupation. Celibacy was 
regard^ as something abnormal and more or less evil. Zoroastrianism^ 
therefore, had no sympathy with the feeling which developed in many 
religion^ that priests and saints should abstain from matrimony. 

The Avesta enters into no discussion of the relative merits of 
monogomy and polygamy > but we know that Zoroastrianism never 
sought to prohibit polygamy, and tradition tells us diat Zoroaster himself 
was possessed of no less tlian three wives. Divorce was also permitted. 
In addition to being polygamous, the Eastern Iranians were strict ad¬ 
herents of the patrilinear system, whereby descent was counted only 
on the father's side. To insure perpetuity of the family, the Avesta also 
permitted legal adoption, and an adopted son had all the rights and 
privileges of a natural son. The fact that the Avesta prescribed stringent 
punishmenc against prostitution and homosexuality shows that both 
of these institutions must have been well'^known to the Eastern Iranians. 

By far the most interesting feature of the Avestan marital system was 
the permission and encouragement given to incest. This is a point on 
which the Iranians differed ladically from their cousins, the Hindus, 
among whom marriage between blood relations was regarded with 
horror. Among the Iranians the marriage of brother and sister, of 
uncle and niece, and even of mother and son was permitted* In faa 
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the marriage of blood rdatiDivs was regarded ^ an imticudon of divine 
origin. Even in the later Zoroastrian tests, we find incestuous marriages 
extolled, and we are informed that such marfiages arc capable of wiping 
out mortal sins and serve as a powerful weapon against the machinations 
of the Evil Spirit. Even among the present day Zoroastrians, kindred 
marriages arc by no means unknown, and* in contrast to popular be¬ 
lief, these incc$tiioiis muons are not attended by disastrous results to 
the children.*^ 

Turning now to the Avestan references to illness and the cure of ill¬ 
ness^ we find that the Eastern Iranians still maintained very primitive 
ideas on the subject, Lnasmuch as they believed that many diseases were 
doe to demoniac possession, to black magic^ or to the effects of an evil 
eye cast upon an enemy^ For this reason, it is not surprising to find the 
Avesta recommending the recital of spells and incantations as a cure 
for sickness. As a natural consequence of this attitude* from a very 
early time the practice of medidne was confined to the priesthood^ and 
we find that 2i>roaster himself was regarded as a great physician. 

In addition to the use of prayers and charms^ the Avesta also per- 
mitted physicians to employ plants and herbs and even surgery in the 
treaiment of certain diseases, it is rather amusing to find that the 
Avesta prescribes a sort of preliminary examination for all budding 
surgeons. Before a doctor could operate upon any godly Zoroastrian, it 
was necessary for him to have tried his surgical art upon at least three 
unbelievers. If these unbelievers died* the loss was not considered great; 
but| if on the other hand he attempted to operate on a true believer be¬ 
fore he had proved his skill on unbelievers, he was guilty of a mortal 
sin*** 

In spite of the divine efficacy of the Zoroastrian priest-physician* the 
Eastern Iranians proved mortal and retained the habit of dying ofl 
from illness or old ag^. When death did take place, the Avesta was very 
rigid in its regulations as to* the disposal of the corpse. Most imponant 
of all was die law that the corpse could be neither burned nor buried 
but had to be exposed on a lonely place where it could be eaten by wild 
birds or beasts. A person who buried a corpse or who permitted it to be 
buried was guilty of a heinous offense. 

This curious method of disposing of the dead is of especial interest 
because of the fact that it was known neither to the Hindus nor even 
to many of the peoples speaking Iranian languages. Thus, for example, 
we find that the Scythians and the andeni Persians of Persia proper (i 
Southwestern Iran) were in the habit of burying their dead. The fact 
that certain other peoples in Central Asia, such as the Tibetans, also go 
in for exposing the dead makes us bdieve that this was a custom of 
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non-Irdfiian origin but which at one time was widespread through cer- 
tain portions of Asia, and that this custom was later adopted by the 
Bactrians and other Eastern Iranians, by accident bsoming incorpor¬ 
ated as an integral part of the Zoroastriati religious system.*" 

We have so frequently referred to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism and 
rhfir effect upon the early Eastern Iranians that it would he well for 
us to give a brief glance at one or two of the purely theological features 
which underlay the whole Zoroastrian system. In many ways we can 
best understand Zoroaster if we regard him not as the founder of a com¬ 
pletely new religious system but as a reformer of existing religious be¬ 
liefs and practices. It will be remembered that the early Iranians and 
early Hindus had a common reUgious background. In this background 
there figured various types of supernatural beings, including two special 
groups, called Devas and Asuras by the Hindus and Daevas and Ahttras 
by the Iranians. 

As lime went on and the Hindus devebped thdr religious system, 
their devas developed into the gods on high, the object of universal 
adoration; while the asmas came to be regarded as little more than gob¬ 
lins, gitady inferior to the devas and more to be feared than worshiped. 
Atriong the Iranians, possibly as the result of the reforming zeal of 
Zoroaster, there was a complete reversal of this line of devclopmciit. 
The dfljfpflf came to be regarded as the wicked demons, the source of 
all evil and trouble, while the shttras were the true gpds. the source of 
virtue and salvation. 

More important still, in Imn under the guidance of Zoroastnan poly¬ 
theism, the worship of numerous akuras soon gave way to monotheism, 
to the adoradon of the one supreme ahma. called Ahura Mazda, the 
brd and master of the whole universe. Beneath Ahura Mazda was a 
whole hierarchy of celestial beings, among them Miihra, later destin^ 
to play an important part in the religious life of Rome; but th^ in¬ 
ferior dciUes were Uttlc more important than the cherubim and sera¬ 
phim of the Hebrew theology. In marked contrast to Ahura Mazda, 
the supreme god, was Angra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil, the leader of 
all the daevas or demons. The good and evil in the whole umverse was 
due to the conflict between Ahura Mazda and Angia Mainyu, To this 
extent Zoroastrianism was essentially dualislic, but the faithful were 
assured that eventually Ahura Mazda and his hosts would be tri¬ 
umphant, and that the Lord of Evil would sooner or laier be 

Zoroastrbnism h^s frequently been said to inculcate sun worship, hut 
strictly speaking tlufi Is not true* In the Avestan texts we find expressions 
such as “the Sun is the Eye of Ahura Mazda" or “the Sun is the body 
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ot Ahura Mazda”; but bom the context it is obvious that these expres¬ 
sions were merely poetic and symbolic. Light is indeed the essence of 
Ahura hence the sun^ the chief source of perceptible light, was 

chosen as the best symbol of the supreme being* 

Scarcely inferior to the stin was fire, which diffuses light and hence 
was regarded as the holiest and purest element. In one passage fire is 
actually referred to as the son of Ahura Mazda. All fire, from the fire 
on the household hearth to the fire on the great sacrificial altars, was 
regarded as sacred; and great care was taken to set that this fire was 
not poUuted or defiled. InddeDtally, early Zomastrianism knew nothing 
of chorches or temples in the ordinary sense of the word. The nearest 
approach to such edifices in Iran were snnall but very sacred fire altars, 
erected for the most part on rrtountain tops, some distance away from 
all human habitations,*^ 

In addition to its god and its devil, Zoroastrianism taught belief in the 
doctrines of immortality, the Last Judgment, the reward and punish- 
menr of mankind by consigning them either to heaven or to helh but, 
as all of these doctrines are merely prototypes of similar doctrines in 
Christianity and Muhammadanism, they call for no special discussion^^* 

Although in its early days Zoroastrianism appears to have been a 
missionary religion, as soon as it became a rigid and rather complicated 
theological system vnth its hierarchy of hereditary and intensely con¬ 
servative priests, it ceased to be a religion which could readily be 
adopted wholesale by alien peoples* As a result, we find that all through 
its history orthodox Zoroastrianism was confined to persons speaking 
an Iranian language and united by blood and tradition to one or an¬ 
other of the historic Iranian peoples. 

But though orthodox Zoroastrianism by its very nature could not 
be propagated abroad, many of the Zoroastrian doctrines were destined 
to have a wide influence upon peoples of many different times and 
places. This was espflrially true of the various groups Inhabiting Cen¬ 
tral Asia; and, when we find travelers among the modern Mongol 
groups speaking of the Mongol tendency to expose thdr dead^ of the 
special consideration shown to the dog, and of the great reverence for 
fire^ we know that these customs and these tendencies are merely the 
result of Iranian influences spreading through the centuries to all parts 
of Central Asia,** 
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CJiineie Rcf^enfes tn the J^ortkem Beth^sns—ViTSt Ri^eteticet to the 
Huns—The /om Dynasty of China and its Relations with the Northern Bar^ 
hatians—The Nonkem Borharians and the Downf^i of the Early fou 

Dynafty _ The Chinese Feudtd Kingdoms and their Relaiians mith the 

Northern Barbarians—The Racial and Linguistic Aviations of the Nonhern 
Barbarians—Their Early Cidture, and their Later Adop^on of the Scythian 
Ctdtare—Ptditieal and Soci^ Organisatioa. 


Ftom the beginning of recorded history, Mongolia and the adjacent 
regions have been the mothcrLind of fierce tribesmen who have carved 
their way to plunder and overlordshlp if nut to everlasting fame. From 
the Mongolian Plateau has poured forth wave after wave of invading 
hordes who at times have reduced to subjection every one of the Asiattc 
Empires and more than once have made themselves dictators of half of 

Comidering the importance of this region and of the peoples who 
have come from it, it is remarkable that the early history of Moo^lia is 
almost completely unknown to us. The first inhabitants of this vast 
area possessed no system of writing and hence have left to us no litera^ 
monuments. Scientific excavation would, no doubt, throw much Ught 
upon the racial and cultural affinities of the early ‘‘Mongolians"; hut as 
yet the serious archaeological invesdgation of this territory has hardy 
scratched the surface, and has provided us with very scanty material 

for study. . . j j 

The only people possessed of a literary tradition who had any early 
contact with the Mongolians were the Chinese, and hence it is to the 
Chinese records that we are forced to gp when we seek information re¬ 
garding the primitive inhabitants of this area. Even these Chiiit^ 
records, however, are far from giving us an adequate picture of the 
people dwelling in Mongolia until they come to the events of two cen- 

tiirics before Christ. i j 

Some of the Chinese chronicles, such £ot example as the celebrated 
Boo}^ of History, claim to tell us of events which occurred in 15 ™ sa:, 
or even eaiher;‘ but practically all modern scholars are agreed that 
these early chronicles arc semi-legendary in character. For this reason, 
we cannot take too seriously many of the remarks these chroniclers make 
regarding China's “barbarian” neighbors. 
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Beginning with the ointh century bjo.^ the Chinese 1ij$taricaJ records 
become far more accurate and trustworthy; but at this dmcj and for 
several eerituri« thereaftcrj the Chinese historians had very little in¬ 
terest in any people who were outside of the Celestial Empire. In fact 
these alien tribes were only deerned worthy of mentjon when one or 
another of them carried out some successful raid upon Chinese territory* 
Scanty and mcomplete as they are, however, these early Chinese no¬ 
tices regarding their ndghbors are not entirely Licking in interest or 
value; and it is wdl worth pur Avhile lo consider briefly those references 
which concern themselves with China's northern acquaintances. 

Among the '^barbarians** who lived to the north of China and invaded 
the Celestial Empire from time to time were a group called the Rung, 
anodier called the Di, and still a third group winch is sometimes called 
Hun-yu and sometimes Hien-yun. Both of these names are obviously 
attempts to transliterate the native name of that gFoup of peoples who 
are known to us in the Wc^ as Huns.^ 

When we examine more closely the various Chinese references to 
these barbarian peoples, it becomes evident that the term Rung was 
one of very general application and was a common designation for a 
great number of different peoples of widely divergent ethnic character. 
Among these various Rung tribes, however, there were undoubtedly 
many that belonged to the same ethnic group as the Di and the Hien- 
yun (who are supposed to have been very closely interrelated)* This 
group in turn b generally believed to have been the ancestors of the 
people later known as Hiung-nu^ who were the founders of the first 
great Hunnish Empire. 

We have no means of ascertaining when these “barbarians'—whether 
called Rung^ DI, or HOn-yu—first came to inhabit Mongolia aud the 
northern frontiers of China. But from the Chinese legends regarding 
the earliest rulers of their own land, it would appear that even these 
gentry were forced to contend with tht ancestors of the same tribes who 
arc so well-known to u$ from their pbee in the later and more accurate 
records. 

Thus, for example, the fabulous Huaug-di or Yellow Emperor, who 
is supposed to have ruled over the Celestial Empire about a6oo b.Oi, is 
said to have waged a successful war against the Hun-yu. Though many 
of the events recorded concerning the Yellow Emperor's reign are 
mythical in character, it is usually supposed that such a person really did 
exist and that the story of his conflict with the Hiin-yu or early Huns 
did have some basis in fact*^ 

The Chinese have another legend to the effect that sometime after 
the downfall of the Hia dynasty, the first of the great Chinese imperial 
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dyaasdcs, which took place Lfi 1818 i-e** a desceodant of the last rultf 
of this line fled to the north and took refuge with the Huns. The legend 
further relares that the Huns not only gave a cordial welcome to this 
runaway princts but in addition elected him to be ihtir ruler. In fact, 
it is claimed that the rulers of the later great Hiung-nu or Hunmsh Em* 
pirc were all descended from this Chinese exile.* Very little credence can 
be given to this legend^ and it is worthy of mendon only because of the 
fact that belief in this story had some effect in later times upon the atti¬ 
tude assumed by the Chinese towards the Huns and by the Huns towards 
the Chincscn 

But though we may well doubt the legend that a Chinese prince be- 
came the recognized ruler over all the Hunnish tribes in the north, it 
may well be that the story has a slight foundation in fart. We know, 
beyond eonteniion, that in later times numerous Chinese renegades, 
who found it impossible to remain longer in the Celestial Empire, made 
their way northward and were hospitably received by the rulers of the 
Hunnish tribes. It is quite po5$ibIe, therefore, that a similar state of af* 
fairs existed in these early semi-historic times; and that not one but 
several Chinese, of noble and even of princely rank, who got into 
trouble at home, found an asylum among the primitive inhabitants of 
Mongolia. These Celestial exiles undoubtedly intermarried with the 
people with whom they took refuge, a matter of great significance when 
we come to deal with the problem of the racial composition of these 
early “Northern Barbarians." 

Of far greater interest than either of the two above mentioned legends 
are the stories told concerning the intimate rebtionshlps existing be¬ 
tween the ‘■Northern Barbarians" and the ancestors of the Chinese 
Emperors of the House of JoU- The Jou dynasty is generally reg^ded 
as the most glorious of all the Chinese ruling houses. Not on y did the 
monarchs of this house rule over China for a far longer period ihan ^e 
members of any other dynasty, but it was during the Jon period that 
China developed her great classical civilization. It was during tMs penod 
that the Five Classics were compiled. It was during this period that cm 
great sages, such as Confucius, Mencius^ and Laodse (Lao-tse) Uved 

and wrote their works. , , , . u 

Considering this fact, it is rather surprising to find that the House 
of Jou owed its early fame to its connection with the wild batbanans of 
the Dorth and west. When the ancestors of the Jou dynasty first definitely 
emerge upon the horizon of history, we find them to be feudal lords 
of a small community in the extreme northwest portion of China, In 
this region they were surrounded on all rides by various tribes or 
Northern Barbarians (who arc caUed on this occasion Rung and Di}. 
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In fact it seems highly prob.ible that these feudal lords were ihcmselves 
of barbarian origin and were originally tribal leaders of small barbarian 
groups, who had come under ihc influence of Chinese civilizadon and 
won for ihemsdvM a minor place in the Chinse feudal hierarchy.^ 

The barbarian origin of these early ancestors of the House of Jou 
did not, ht>wc:ver^ prevent them from being the object of frer^uent 
attack on the part of their fellow tribesmen who had not come within 
the orbit of Chinese civilization. The very fact that these feudal lord- 
lings had adopted something of the Chinese mode of life made it all 
the more difficult for them to withstand the attacks made by their bar¬ 
barian neighbors and kinsmen* At any rat^ in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century b.c. we find that the then reigning feudal lord (called 
Tan Fu) was forced to retire from his fief on the Chinese frontier and 
create for himself a new seClkment a little further to the southeast. This 
new settlement was called Jou—hence the name given to the dynasty 
in later times. 

But though Tan Fu and his followers were forced to abandon their 
early home because of their inability to cope with barbarian attacks, 
once these refugees settled in their new domain they were soon able to 
rise to a position of power and eminence such as they had never known 
before- 1^ than a hundred years after this ignominious flight, the 
'"Dukes of Jou,” as these feudal lords were now called, were the objects 
of universal respect and admiration, both because of their military power 
and because of their personal miegrityp* 

The real founder of the greatness of the House of Jou was Tan Fu's 
grandson, who is usually known in the Chinese annals as WSn Wang^ 
the *^Litcrary" or "CiviliKed^* King. Throughout aU subsequent periods, 
every schoolboy in China has been brought up on talcs of this ruler’s 
wisdom and virtue- Wen Wang is credited with the composition of a 
' large prt of the famous Boo^ of Cfiang^s, a mass of inchoate nonsense, 
which is regarded by the Celestials as their most awesome and sacred 
book- 

Even in military aifairs Wen Wang betrayed remarkably bomani- 
tarian principbs, especially when one remembers bis '"barbarian^ back¬ 
ground- When embarking on a military campaign* he gave strict orders 
to his soldiers that ihey should harm no non-combatant*, that they were 
to destroy no dwelling or any wells or woods* and finally that they were 
to pilfer no domestic animals from the innocent peasants* Those who 
disobeyed his orders were shown no mercy- 

In spite of this humanltarbnism. Wen Wang was emmently suc¬ 
cessful Partly by force and partly by diplomacy he Avas able to bring 
under his influence a large number of his fellow feudal lords, and on his 
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death he was £ar more powerful ihan the nominal ruler of the Celestial 
Empire^ the last representative of tlie Shang Dynasty, the second of 
China*® great historic dynasties. 

This Celestial Emperor, alarmed by the perpetual inroads of the 
barbarians from the north and west^ appointed Wen Wang to be Lord 
Protector of the Western Marches, with orders to repel these bold in¬ 
vaders. Unmindful of the fact that hJs own grandfather had been 
forced to flee before the same barbarians, Wen Wang proceeded to carry 
out these instructions; and in this border warfare he was nearly always 
successful. We are specifically told that among the barbarian tribes thus 
castigated were the dreaded Hien-yun in the north 
Fourteen years after Wen Wang's deaths or to be exact, in 1122 a.c., 
the latter*s son* usually called Wu Wang or the Martial Ruler, deposed 
the last degenerate scion of the House of Shang and established himself 
as the Supreme Ruler of the Celestial Empire, becoming thus the first 
iJc furc monarch of the |ou dynasty* In spite of this accession of dignity, 
Chinese sentiment has always regarded him as of kss imponance than 
his father; for which reason we may omit any discussion of his reign, 
□part from the fact that he, toq^ undertook several campaigns against the 
Northern Barbarians and even succeeded in bringing several of these 
tribes into direct submission to his empire. The Chinese thus found that 
the best way to remove the danger of barbarian Invasion was to place a 
reformed barbarian upon the imperial throne-* 

For well over a century we hear of no further incursions upon the 
northern frontiers of China; but, as time went on and emperor suc¬ 
ceeded emperor upon the throne^ the power and prestige of the Jou 
dynasty gradually wealkCned+ The Northern Barbarians were not slow 
to take advantage of this fact. Those who had submitted to Chinese 
jurisdiction revolted and succeeded in re^tablishing their independence. 
Those who had always remained independent became ranch more bold 
in their raids upon the Chinese frontier* 

Some of these raids must have caused an enormous amount of dam¬ 
age. This we know not merely from dry accounts in the hisiotical 
chronicles but also from the deep feeling shown in some of die popular 
poems and songs of die period which have been preserved for us in the 
Boo\ of Odes. From time to dmc Kime of the later degenerate Jou Em¬ 
perors managed to lead or rather send a successful punitive expedition 
against these Northern EarbariansK Here again popular sentiment re¬ 
garding these wars is reflected in the of Odes, and on more than 
one ocdsion we find the populace rejoicing over die fact that the hated 
Hien-yun had been hurled beyond the fronder*^® 

But though even rhe later rulers of die House of Jou were able 10 
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wage successful campaigas against the Northern Barbarians, in the 
end their foes were ag^ able to g^un the upper hand brgely became of 
treachery on. the part of one of the great feudal lords within the Celes¬ 
tial Empire. This memorable event took place in the early part of the 
eighth centTiry b.<x (781-771 b,c,) when the Emperor Yu sat upon the 
imperial throne* This Son of Heaven was a weak and dissolute man. 
Though possessed of a legitimate consort and, through her* of a legiti- 
maEe heir apparent, the Emperor fell madly in love with a beautiful 
concubine, called fiao-Se, who was presented to him shortly after the 
commencernent of his reign. 

His Imperial Majesty wasted all the resources of the empire trying 
to please his new favorite, but it seems that it was diScult to satisfy all 
the lady s whims. We are told that it was especially hard to make her 
Smile. In the hope of amusing the beautiful but stolid lady, the Em¬ 
peror decided to play a practical joke upon some of his feudal lords. 

It had long been a custom in the empire for beacon fires to be lighted 
on the hills surrounding the capital as a signal that the Imperial resi¬ 
dence was being attacked Upon sedng this signal, the feudal lords in 
the nearby regions immcdiatcdy armed their retainers and rushed to the 
of their monarch. On one occasion the Emfjcror Yu, by way of caus^ 
Lng a little ncitementj lighted these signal beacons without any danger 
being imminent. The feudal lords, true to their bond, immediately 
poured into the capital only to find that they had been fooled. AU rhig 
needless commotion gready amused the beauuftil Lady Bao-Se* and 
she burst into gales of laughter. Charmed with the fact that he had at 
last found a way to amuse his favorite, the Emperor repeated this per¬ 
formance several times with the result that the feudal brds were dis¬ 
gusted at being made the objects of ridicule and refused to respond to 
the signals any longer. 

It was just at this time that the Emperor got into serious trouble 
wi^ one of his more distant feudal lords, the Marquis of Shfin. This 
nobleman was the father of the Emperoris legitimate consort and the 
^dfathcr of the heir apparent. For this reason, he was not at aU 
plea^d by recent events at the imperial court. When the Emperor at 
fonnally deposed the legitimate Empress and her son from thdr 
hi^ and substituted for them the Lady Bao-Se and her son^ die 
noble Marquis of Sh^n completely lost his temper and prepared to seek 
vengeance. Tfengs became still worse when it became apparent that the 
Emperor wish^ not merely to depose but also to assassinate the rightful 
crown pnnee* It was at diis stage that the Lord of Shen decided upon 
open rebeUion. ^ 

Fearful lest he be unsu«c«ful should be attack the imperial capital 
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Without distance, his lordship entered into treasonable negotiations 
with some of the barbarian tribes m the northwest—not the Hieit-yiin 
on this occasion* let it be noted* but thdr kimraeo and neighbors, called 
the Kuan or Dog barbarians. These barbarians were delighted at the 
prospect of securing a little easy loot and immediately entered into the 
proposed arrangement- 

When it became evident that these hordes were marching upon the 
capital, the signal beacons caUing for assistance were immediately set 
ablaze; but the feudal lords of the surrounding districts, though not 
actively disloyal, fdt that another trick was being played upon them and 
refused to take any action. As a rtouU the barbaiiaa tribesmen were 
able to sd^ and kill the Emperor with no great difficulty^ The empire 
was thrown into consternation. Taking advantage of the general be¬ 
wilderment, the barbarians ransacked the capital and secured an enor¬ 
mous amount of bcioty, including many of the historic state jewels. 
More important still* though these barbarians were soon forced to retire 
from the capital, they managed to retain for a much longer period 
several strategic posts well within the limits of the Cdestial Empire; and 
from these posts they continued to terrorize many of the surrounding 
districts/^ 

For some time, the Chinese nobility remained in a state of hopeless 
confusion. But at last the great feudal lords took matters into their own 
hands and recstabbshed a semblance of order. By agreement between 
these great lords* the legitimate crown prince was placed upon the 
imperial throne (this was the Emperor Ping) with the result that the 
Jou dynasty was seemingly reestablished as masters oE the Celestial Em¬ 
pire. As a matter of fact, however, this reestablishment of the Jou 
dynasty was Largely nominal. Neither the new monarch nor his descend¬ 
ants were ever in a position where they could really control the vast 
territory which was nominally sub}ect to their jurisdiedon. 

One of the Erst acts oE the new Emperor was to transfer his capital 
from the city of Hao in Western China to the city oE Loyang in East¬ 
ern China. By reason oE this change, the later monarchs of this house 
are usually spoken of as members of the Eastern Jou dynasty in contract 
with the much more glorious rulers of the earlier, or Western Jou 
dynasty. Incidentally^ this change of capital was in itself a manifest sign 
of weakness? for wc are distinctly told that the migration to the east was 
due to fear of further attack by the harbarians of the north and west.^* 

All during the Eastern Jou dynasty (770-250 b.c.), real power rested 
with the great feudal lords, each one of whom was a practically independ¬ 
ent sovereign inside of his own domain. Several of these petty states hy 
just ID the south of Mongolia; and, with the complete decay oE the ccntml 
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administmcionj the rukr of eadi one of these prindpalidcs was called 
upon :□ repel the inroiids of the northern Barbarlans^ The records tell 
us that the fecKlal lords were for the most part cmineody successful in 
their conflicts with these barbarians. Many of the barbarous tribes were 
brought into direct aubjection to one or another of the frontier prmch 
palitics, while others were dri ven back far to the north and forced to con¬ 
fine their activities to the plains of Mongolia. The Chinese chronicles 
make frequent mention of the conflicts between the frontier principals 
Lies and the northern and western Barbarians^ but fortunately we are 
spared the necessity of dealing in detail with any of these petty border 
wars* To us these references are of importance only because they occa¬ 
sionally make allusion to the manners and customs of their barbarian 
Opponents.^" 

At this point, it may be wdl to pause for a moment and consider 
briefly just what these references do tdl concerning the racial, the hn- 
guisric, and the cultural afEiudes of these early inhabitants of Mongolia. 

The most perplexing of these problems is that relating to the racial 
alliniries of these early Inhabitants of Mongolia. Owing to the extreme 
scarcity of really accurate data on this matter, the field has been left 
open to wild speculation. It has usually been taken for granted that the 
early inhabitants of Mongolia were “Mongolian'^ or Mongoloid in ap¬ 
pearance—i-e. typical representarives of the YeUnw Race^ It ha$ even 
been suggested that these carUcr inhabitants of Mongolia ran truer to 
the pure Mongoloid type than their neighbors, the Chinese; and that the 
Chinese, especially the Chinese of the north, who are usually considered 
more Mongoloid in type than the southern Chinese^ may wclJ have 
received some of their more striking physical charactexisrics by reason 
of intermarriage with some of the early hordes of invaders who swept 
down from the Mongolian Plateau* 

In this connecrion, however^ it should be noted that the results of 
the little archaeological work done just to the north of the Mongolian 
Plateau arc complcLely Incompariblc with this hypothesis. Thus, for 
example, in southern Siberia, In the region now inhabited by the Buriat 
Mongols, all of whom are now typically Mongoloid in appearance^ 
archaeological work has brought to light a number of skeletons daring 
from an early period* AH of these skeletons were markedly long-headed, 
in striking contrast with the modem Mongol skulls, the great majority 
of which are round-headed. It is^ therefore, definitely established that 
in the v^ry heart of the Mongolian domain the characteristically round- 
headed race of the present day was preceded by a race of a very dif¬ 
ferent type. 

So far archaeology has thrown liulc light on the problem of the cobra- 
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don of this early long-headed race; but the Chinese records would lead 
us io believe that this early popuMon had “'red hair^ green eyes* and 
white faces,” and we have every reason to believe that this description 
was not gready ioaccuratc. In this connection, however, it must be 
borne in mind that this long-headed and presumably blond type is 
known to have inhabited not Mongolia proper, but southern Siberia 
immediately to the north of Mongolia. It is quice possible, in fact 
probable, that this early, blond, long headed type spread into northern 
Mongolia; and il is not at all impossible that m very early prehistoric 
times this type was predominant all over the Mongolian Plateau.^* 

In contrast with this blond, long-headed type, which maintained its 
existence in the north until historic tim«, were the tribes in direct con¬ 
tact with die Chinese, such, for example, as the Hien-yiin and the other 
direct ancestors of the later Huns. Though explicit evidence is lacking, 
we have every reason to believe that the various barbarian groups which 
carried out periodic raids upon the Chinese frontier were both brunette 
and round-headed. 

But when wc admit that these Northern Barbarians were both bru¬ 
nette and round-headed, this is far from saying that they were Mon¬ 
goloid in appearance. In this connection, great stress should be laid on 
the difference between the Turk and Mongol racial types. To quote 
Professor Smiths “In many books on anthropology the Mongjol is con¬ 
fused with the Turkish race. The profound difference between these 
two peoples can not be too strongly stressed; it would be diGkuk to 
find two peoples more clearly differendated one from another. The fea¬ 
tures of Turkish people arc proimnent in contradistinction to the 
extremely flat face of the Mongol race- Their hair is wavy and oval in 
section as opposed to the Mongol which is straight and round in sec¬ 
tion. The Turks have full flowing beards and are, in fact, among the 
hairiest peoples of the earth, while the Mongol is characterized by a 
lack of hah. The Turks arc really a highly specialized branch of the 
Alpine race,** 

When one remembers that the Turks and the other members of the 
Alpine race are affiliated with the *^Whitc” races of Europe, while the 
Mongols are affiliated with the "Yellow^ races of eastern and south¬ 
eastern A$ia, it is obviously of the greatest importance for us to deter¬ 
mine whether the early inhabitants of Mongolia were of the Turk or of 
the Mongol type. In this connection a passage in one of the Chinese 
dynastic histories is of very great significance. This passage tells us 
that the Huns were easily distinguished from the Chinese by the fact 
that the former had large prominent noses and were extremely hairy 

In view of this specific evidence, it can scarcely be doubted for an in- 
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stant that the Huns who constituted the bulk of the early population 
o£ Mongolia belonged definitely to the "Turk!" rather than to the 
'^Mongol" type. This in turn mcans^ surprising though it may seero, 
that the Huns were ultimately of "White” origin rather than an offshoot 
of the great Yellow" group of races. 

But though the early Hun$ were thus associated with the races of the 
West rather than with the races of the East, we know from the Chinese 
records that there was a great deal of intermarriage^ or at least of inter¬ 
breeding^ going on between the Northern Barbarians and the in¬ 
habitants of Northern China. This mterbreeding had a good deal of 
effect upon the racial appearance of the northern Chinese (it is possible 
that the broad-headedness of the northern Chinese may be duCj at least 
in part* to this cause); but it is no less certain that this same interbreeding 
had a marked effect upon the Hunnish tribes in the north* As time went 
on, and this interbreeding conunued^ an ever greater number of the 
Hunnish tribesmen began to show the Mongoloid characteristics.^^ 

Had the Huns^ the earliest of the historically known inhabitants of 
Mongolia! continued to inhabit the Mongolian Plateau, it is probable 
char the Turki type would have been completely swamped by the 
infiltration of Mongoloid racial characteristics; but we may confidently 
assume that their great migradon to the West look pbcc when the 
Turki type was sdll the predominant element in their racial composi¬ 
tion. The complete "Mongolization ^ of Mongolia did not take pbee 
until some time after the great bulk of the Huns had removed them¬ 
selves from direct Chinese influence by settling in Turkistan. 

Turning now from the problem of race to the problem of language, 
we find that practically all scholars arc agreed that the early inhabitants 
of Mongolia spoke one or another of the languages which are usually 
called either Turanian or Ural-Altaic* The niceties of philology are 
eodiely outside the scope of our present work. We have neither the 
space nor the time to deal with the grammar or the vocabulary either of 
the Turanian languages as a whole or any of the Turanian languages 
individually, but it may be well to indicate some of the marked pecuJiari- 
des o£ these languages, particularly those which disdnguisK the Tu¬ 
ranian languages from all other linguistiG groups^ In this conneciioa it 
is of especial importance to bring out the sharp differences between the 
Turanian bnguages, on the one hand* and the Indc^EurDpcan lan¬ 
guages, and the Tibeto-Chinese group of languages on the othcr.^^ 

The most important feature of all Turanian bnguages is that they are 
agglutinative, which means that, unlike the Tiheto^hinese tongues, 
the Turanians have a complicated grammar and go to great length to 
express subtle differences in case and tense* On this point the Turanians 
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agree with the speakers of Indo-European and Semitic languages, but 
there is still a profound difference between these various linguistic 
groups. Whereas the Indo-Europeans and Semites frequently express 
inflection by changing the root word (e.g. man-men; comc-came), the 
Turanians on the other hand have unchanged and unalterable root 
words and express grammatical change by adding certain sufiixcs 
to these root words (e.g. in Turkish: l^hatun —a woman, t^hatun- 
lar —women; gei-mr^—ta come, grl-syarum —I come, gei-dim —I 
came). 

In like manner the Tibeto-Chinesc languages have, properly speak¬ 
ing, neither prefixes nor suffixes, neither prepositions nor postpositions. 
The Indo-European languages have all of these grammatical oddities 
(though there arc far more prepositions than postpositions), while the 
Turanian languages have suffixes but no prefixes, have postpositions, 
but no prepositions; that is, they say “you^o” and not *'to you,” "here¬ 
from** and not "from here.” 

The Turanian lang uag es arc further distinguished from the Tibrto- 
Chinese languages in that the latter are essentially monosyllabic and 
make frequent use of tones. On these mattery the Turanian languages 
agree with the Indo-European and Semitic languages. But to make up 
for this the Turanian languages differ from the two latter groups by 
the fact that they make no use of grammatical gender, and by the 
fact that they have no relative pronouns. Another minor point, but one 
of some interest, is the fact that the Turanians have an aversion to 
placing two consonants together at cither the beginning or the end of a 
word {e.g. jtretch, ooitipaf/). 

It may further be noted that many, though not all, of the Turanian 
languages are characterized by vowel harmony or the rule that all the 
vowels in any word must belong to the same vowel group (e.g. lihatua- 
lar, women; but efJer, hands). 

From what has been said it is obvious that the Turanian bnguag« 
form an independent and strongly differentiated lin^siic ^oup. It is 
worthy of remark, however (and is especially significant in view of 
what has been said regarding racial affinities) that whereas all attempts 
to link in any way the Turanian and the Tibeto-Chincse language group 
have ended in failure, several scholars believe that the Turanian and 
Indo-European languages may ultimately prove to have a common 
origin^* 

As we have seen* it is umversally agreed that the early inhabitants of 
Mongolia all spoke a language, or rather laoguagesy belonging m this 
Turanian or Ural-Altaic linguistic group. It is now our duty lo inquire 
whether it possible to go still further and deccJToijae which of the 
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various Ttiraman languages was the dominani: tungtie during this early 
period of Mongolian history. 

In this cooDcction it should be remembered that ic Ls usual to divide 
the Turanians into five separate and distinct Hngnisiic stocks. The first 
of these is the Finno-Ugrian group, spoken in n^odern limes by the 
Hungarians, the Finns of Finland^ and by various Finnish tribes in the 
eastern part of European Russia. The second is the Samoyed group, now 
spoken by a number of primitive tribes scattered throughout Western 
Siberia and the adjoining regions. The third is the Turkish group, 
spoken by vast numbers of persons now living not only in Turkey but 
also in Central Asia and elsewhere* The fourth is the Mongol group, 
spoken by practically all the persons now inhabiting Mongolia and by 
the Kalmucks in Southeastern Russia. The fifth* and lust, is the Tungus 
groups spoken by the Manchus and also by the various primitive tribes 
scattered throughout Northern Manchuria and Eastern Siberia. 

As far as 1 know, no one has as yet attempted to link the poor be¬ 
draggled Samoyeds with the early masters of the Mongolian Plateau, 
but for each of the other four groups we find that, at one time or an¬ 
other^ doughty protagonists have arisen, claiming that their group alone 
is entitled to the distinclion of being the lineal and linguistic descendants 
of the ancient Hunnish lords of Mongolia. In this connecdon, it should 
be home in mind that we have no evidence for the belief that in early 
times Hnguistic unity prevailed all over the Mongolian Plateau. It is 
quite possible and even probable that several of the tribes, grouped to¬ 
gether by the early Chinese records as Northern Barbarians, spoke 
several different languages, even though aU or nearly all of these bar¬ 
barians spoke languages belonging to the Turanian group as a whole. 
In fact, even at the height of its power, the Hunnish Empire was a 
confederation of widely divergent tribes and never succeeded in be¬ 
coming a single homogeneous state. 

In later times, when the Huns managed to secure control over Tur- 
kistan and Southern Siberia, it is certain that many Finno-Ugrian and 
Samoyed tribes were ineluded in the Hunnish confederation and hence 
became entitled to tbc name of Huns. At the same time, it is extremely 
doubtful if any of these Finno-Ugrian or Samoyed tribes ever secured 
a foothold upon Mongolia proper; and hence they must be omitted from 
our discussion of the early inhabitants of the Mongolian Plateau. 

In like manner, it is certain that, at the height of the kicr HunnUb 
Empire, a brge number of Tungusic tribes in Manchuria and Eastern 
Siberia became subject to its Jurisdiction. It is even possible that aDme 
of these Tungusic tribes, at one time or another, secur^ a foodiold upon 
the northeastern part of the Mongoban Plateau, But it is impossible for 
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US to believe that these Tunguslc tribes ever constituted any really im¬ 
portant elemeDt in the ethnic composition of Mongolia during the 
period we have under survey. 

Now that the Finno-Ugrians, the Samoyeds, and the Tunguses have 
been eliminated, there remain only the Mongols and the Turks to be 
discussed. As the result of the work of many generations of scholars, 
it may now be taken for granted that during this early period Mon¬ 
golia was inhabited both by Mongol and by Turkish tribes, so that the 
only question sdll to be solved is whether it was the Mongols or the 
Turks who constituted the bulk of the population and whether it was 
the Mongols or the Turks who made up the basic nucleus of the later 
Hunnish Empire. 

Several decades of acrimonious dispute by scholars of all nationalities 
have thrown a great deal of light upon this subject, and at present we 
find the vast majority of the specialists in this field accepting the dictum 
of the Chinese dynastic histories that the Huns spoke a Turkish lan¬ 
guage. In fact it is now generally believed that it was not until many 
centuries after the fall of the Hunnish Empire that the Mongolian 
speaking group constituted more than a small minority in the "Mongp- 
lian population." incidentally, this conclusion, which is arrived at by 
purely linguistic reasoning, fits in very well with what we know re¬ 
garding the racial affinities of the early Huns, inasmuch as it enal^Ied 
us to believe that these Huns were both "Turks" in race and Turkish 

in language.” . 

We are now in a pcKiuon lo turn our attenbon to me discussion or lm 

cultural life of the early inhabitants of Mousoliar We have o^&y rrawn 
to assufne that the racial and linguistic position of the Huns and the 
other Northern Barbarians remained relatively unchanged during the 
many centuries under consideration. But this is not true of the cultural 
life of these peoples, and it is necessary for us lo distinguish sharply be- 
tween two very different modes of hfe* one earlier and the other later. 

First, a word regarding the earlier mode of life. For many years it 
was customary to regard the early Huns as typical foEowers of the 
steppe type of culture, i^^ as militant horse nomads^ similar in their 
mode of life to the Scythians and Sarmadans of Turkistan. Many per¬ 
sons, in fact, regarded the Huns and the other Turanian peoples as the 
originators of this stqjpe type of culture, and assumed that the Indo- 
European nomads of the West must have borrowed their horse culture 
from the early inhabitants of MongoEa. 

A careful study of the early Chinese records shows that this supposi^ 
tion is entirely erroneous. Thus, for example, one of the early Gtunese 
writers, when enumerating some of the barbarian tribes bordering on 
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the Celestial Empire, says of the Northem Barbarians (who arc here 
called Di) that they lived in caves, that they wore clothes made of wool* 
and that some did, while others did not, cat (jjc^, cultivate) grain. No 
part of this description tallies with what we know of the trae horse 
□omads of the steppes.^® 

Even more important in this coQfiection is the tale of a great battle 
fought in 714 B.C. between the Northern Barbarians, this time called 
Rung, and the Chinese, in which the Chinese, foUoAving their usual 
custom, made use of war chariots; while the barbarians, following 
custom, fought on foot. A hundred and seventy years later, 541 
Sjc^j there was anodier such encounter, this time further to the west, in 
what is now Shansi Province, between the Chinese and the barbarians, 
who on this occasion are again called Di^ In a council of war, the leader 
of the Chinese forces spoke as follows: “The enemy fight on foot, while 
we have chariots. The hatde will be fought in a narrow pass, where the 
chariots can not be manetivered. If wc substitute ten men on foot for 
each chariot we shall be certain of victory«1 th&eforc comniand all war¬ 
riors, myself included, to fight on foot." 

When one of the officers refused to carry out these orders, ort the 
ground that his dignity did not allow him to fight on foot, he was im- 
mediately decapitated^ and his head was carried around as a warning to 
all other possible objectors. Incidecually^ as a result of these tactics, the 
barbarians suffered an overwhelming defeat.'^ 

From these references it is clear that as late as the sixth century a.c- 
the early inhabitants of Mongolia were far from being the superb 
cavalrymen of later days. They were nomads, but foot nomads, and in 
all probability were hunters and food gatherers like the early Finns, 
though it is not unlikely that they practiced a rude system of agricub 
turc.^ In any case, it is certain that the horse culture had not as yet 
revolutionized their lives. 

When one remembers that bng before this period the Scythians and 
Sarmatians of Turkistan were noted because of their horsemanship and 
their cavalry tactics, it is clear that it was the Turanians who borrowed 
their horse culture from the Iranian nomads of the West* rather than 
the other way around. Furthermore, we shall find, even in much later 
times (the first century b.c.) when the Huns had become noted cavalry¬ 
men, horses from the Iranian West were still considered far superior to 
any possessed by the Turanbns.®* 

All during this time, however, there was a constant infiltration of cul¬ 
tural influences from the Wc^ to the East We have definite archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of this sweep of civilization m the discoveries made by 
Kozlov in Northern Mongolia, In sooie tombs in this region, which un- 
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doubtedly belonged to early Hunnish clueftains, various art objects 
have been found with decorations which arc idemkal with designs 
common among the Iranian nomad& in Turkistan and Southern Rus¬ 
sia, Of equal interest is the fact that Other objects found In these graves 
betray imnaistakeable Greek ioAucnces and were probably brought 
across Central Asia from the Greek colonies established along the norths 
ern coast of the Black Sea,^^ 

Far more Lmportant than the artistic; influences which the Iranian 
nom ads of the West had upon the Turanian nomads of the East was the 
fact that the Turanian inhabitants of Mongolia adoptcdii almost in their 
entiretyj the manners and customs of their Iranian neighbors to the 
West, The single most important horrowing was^ of course^ the use of 
the horse for riding; but with the adoption of the horse there followed 
a wholesale revolution In manners and customs so that the whole 
macerial culture of the Turanian peoples was completely iransformedL 
It is as yet impossible for tis to state just when this great transformation 
cook place, but it must have been approximately 400 bjc.^^ or roughly 
halfway between 541 when we arc told that the Turanians were 
still Bghting on foot^ and 300 when these same Turanian peoples 
had already become expert cavalrymen* The evidence for this change, 
though conclusive, is, like most other dungs in the Chinese records, 
vague and indirect. 

After the fall of the Western Jou dynasty {771 b.c.), China was broken 
tip into a number of feudal states, all of them nominally subject to the 
Emperor of the Eastern Jou dynasty, but all of them completely autono¬ 
mous in actuality* One of these feudal states was the Kingdom of Jao 
which occupied much of what is now the province of Shansi, and hence 
lay dose to the Mongolian frontier- One at the rulers of this litde king¬ 
dom (Wu ling by name, who ruled from 3^5 to 298 sc:,} made a great 
name for himself by his successful wars with the Northern Barbarians, 
But we are told that his success was only achieved when he made his 
soldiers adopt the barbarian costume and fight in barharian fashion*’“ 

As we have already seen. It was the old custom of the Chinese to 
fight from war chariots- Up to this period^ however, the principal weapon 
of the Celestbl soldiers had been the short sword; and the Chinese 
costume, both civil and military, had consisted of loose robes and of 
slippers or saudab* Under the new orders issued by the King of JaOj 
the Chinese trcxips were to follow the Hunnish custom and shoot with 
bows and arrows and fight with long, in place of short, swords. Further¬ 
more, the soldiers were to learn to shoot and fight on horseback in ac¬ 
cordance with Hunnish customs. The orders to adopt the Hunnish 
mode of dress probably meant that, in place of slippers and loose robe^ 
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the fso soldiers were to wear boots ood trousers, the costume best suited 
to eavalrynien^ 

In many ways the King of Jao proved to be a great pioneer. After 
his time, war chariots gradually came into disuse throughout the whole 
of China, and in the course of the following centuries the Chinese people 
as a wholes and not merely the troops on the Mongolian frontlcTt learned 
to wear shoes and trousers. 

In the present instance, however* we are concerned not with the 
Chinese but with the Turanians, and for us the great importance of 
the story about the King of Jao is that we learn thereby what a great 
transformation had taken place among China's northern deighbors+ 
Two centuries earlier* we have $een* they had lived and fought on foot* 
We are led to infer that at this earlier period the Northern Barbarians 
had used the sword rather than the bow and arrow as their principal 
weapon of attack. Though details are lacking, it is highly doubtful if 
the Huns at this earlier period had used either bools or trousers. 

After the death of the King of Jao* there is nothing of especial in¬ 
terest in the Chinese records concerning the inhabitants of Mongolia 
until the close of the third century b.c. About this dme, however, the 
Celestial historians suddenly began to manifest a great interest in the 
manners and customs of thcLr northern neighbors so that we may secure 
a fairly adequate picture of the contemporary Hunnish cultural life. 

At this time, practically all of the various tribes inhabiting Mongolia 
were absorbed in a newly established confederation, headed by a tribe 
known as Hiiing-nu. The Hiung-nu were undoubtedly the descendants 
of the people who in earlier times were known as the Hun-yii or Hied- 
yun; and* as it is now universally admitted that the Hiung-nu were, in 
pan at least* the ancestors of the people known to the European chroni¬ 
clers under the name of Huns, we shall refer to them as Huns through¬ 
out the remainder of the present work. It is also certain, as wc have seen, 
that these Hnns were closely related to the barbarians known as Di 
and to many of the tribes called Rung^ But at this period all these lesser 
tribes were absorbed in the Hiung-nu confederation and completely dis¬ 
appear from history. 

From the Chinese accounts, it is obvious that all of the peoples in¬ 
corporated in the newly established Hunnish union had a fairly homo¬ 
geneous culture and that this culture corresponded very closely to that 
which had evolved among the Iranian nomads of the West. In fact, 
it is evident that at this time practically aU the peoples of Central Asia, 
from the steppes of Scuthern Russia to the plains of Western Man¬ 
churia* had come to have the same general mode of life, irrespective of 
the race to which they belonged or the language which they spoke. In 
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this connecuon, it is interesting to note that the great HunaJsh ruler 
who created the Hunnish “Empire,” an empire which included peoples 
of many different races and languages, speaks of himself as the Lord 
of all those who shoot bows from horseback, thus marking a character¬ 
istic feature in this widespread steppe culture."* 

As illustrations of the mode of life of their northern neighbors, the 
Chinese tell us that the Huns possessed no waUed cities nor even fused 
residences but were constantly moving about from place to place in order 
to secure fresh pasturage for their herds. In spite of this nomadic exist¬ 
ence, however, each household and each tribe had a certain area of land 
reserved for its own exclusive use; and in this area no other group might 
pasture its flocks. 

We are told that the Huns lived in tents, the walls of which were 
made of felt, and from the way in which the Chinese refer to these tents 
it would appear that these shelters had already assumed the form of the 
yurt or dome-shaped tent so characteristic of the Turkish and Mon¬ 
golian peoples of later time. 

The clothing of the Huns, like their furniture, consisted of skins and 
of felL These skins were sewed together by means of threads made of 
hemp or leather. It would seem that the Huns were ignorant of, or at 
least made no use of, the art of weaving."" 

The contemporary chroniclers give us no further details regarding 
these Hunnish clothes, but bter Chinese tradition has it that they in¬ 
cluded the following items: First of all, a pair of full trousers, strap(«d 
tightly around the antics. The feet were covered by leather boots which 
Were sometimes provided with felt soles. The upper part of the cos¬ 
tume consisted of a loose robe which reached to the knee or even be¬ 
low; but, though loose, the sleeves htied closely around the wrists. 
This robe was kept fastened not by buttons but by a long leather belt, 
the ends of which hong down in front. In times of war, one of these 
leather robes served as a sort of armor. Over this robe a short cape made 
of fur was sometifnes worn. 

The lobes of the ear were pierced to allow the wearing of earring^. 
The head was usually covered by a fur cap or hat. Much of the hair 
was shaved off, but it was customary to leave a tuft of hair on the top of 
the bead and two short braided tresses, one behind each ear.** The two 
tresses worn by the Huns may be regarded as the forerunner of the 
Chinese pigtail. As is well known, the wearing of a single pigtail 
a custom of recent origin in China, this mode of hairdress being im¬ 
posed upon iheXhinese by the Turanian Manchus when they con¬ 
quered the Celestial Empire in the seventeenth century. 

We are expressly told by the ancient Chinese chroniclers that tlie 
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Huns engaged in no agricultunil pursiiiEs> and this sca^ement was^ no 
doubts broadly speaking, uue^ certainly as regards the dominant tribes 
inside o( the Hunnish confederacy. At the same time it is certain that 
several of the peoples incorporated in this coofederacy^ among them 
the Kirghiz In Southwestern Siberia and the Dunghu in Southeastern 
Mongolia;^ are known to have engaged to some extent in agricultural 
pursuits^ Furthermore, one or two casual remarks in the Chinese chroni¬ 
cles show that even in the heart o£ the Hunnish domain some form 
of agriculture was not entirely unknown. In this connection, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the Turkish langtiage, the tongue supposedly 
spoken by the Huns proper and the majority of their subjecis, is surpris¬ 
ingly rich in root words concerned with agricultural plants and in¬ 
struments.''^ 

These facts strongly substantiate the theory that the early Turanians 
were not originally members of the true nomadic horse culturct and that 
in many places they had already evolved from wild plant gatherers to 
settled agriculturalists when their development in this direction was 
suddenly arrested by their contacts with and their conversion to the 
steppe culture practised by the Iranian nomads of the West. 

The rise of the Hunnish Empire undoubtedly tended to suppress the 
development of agriculture among the Turanian peoples of Eastern 
Asia. It was easier to folbw the mode of life adopted by the dominant 
Hunnish clan and live most exclusively from flesh and milk. This flesh 
the Huns secured partly hy shooting wild beasts and birds (hshing 
played a very small part in the life of the steppe peoples)» but the great 
bulk of the animal food came from huge flocks of domesdeataJ animals. 
The most common of these were horses, sheep, and cattle. Camel5|^ 
donkeys^ and mules were also reared, but in smaller numbers. Surpris¬ 
ingly enough, swin^ which played such an important role in the life of 
the Tungusic tribes of eastern Manchuria and among the mhabitants of 
China proper, were almost unknown to the steppe nomads. 

Among the three major domestic animals (horses, sheep, and cattle), 
the horse undoubtedly ranked as the most Lraportant, with sheep coming 
next. Horses were valued not only for riding purposes, but also for their 
skins, for their flesh and, in the case of mares, for their milk. From 
casual references in the Chinese chronicles, it is evident that even at 
[his early date the copious use of or fermented mare's milk, was 

already customary among all the Hunnish peoples.*® 

The ancient Chinese histories make no mention of pottery making 
or of metallurgy among the Huns, and as a result it has been argued 
that they were ignorant of both these arcs. The complete absence of 
pottery among the modern Kalmuks (or western Mongols) and other 
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mt>dcrft Turanian peoples has encouraged the belief that pottery mak- 
ingj at least* was almeist unknown to the early nomads of Mongolia. It 
isj therefore^ fortunate that archaeology ha$ come to our rescue in this 
matter and has shown that a crude unglazed pottery (but oroamentedi 
for the most part* with geoineirkal designs) was being made in dilfercut 
parts of Mongolia at the dmc when the Hunnish Empire was at its 
height* 

Archaeology has also helped us in solving the problem as to the work¬ 
ing of metals among the inhabitants oE the Hunmsh Empire* Excava¬ 
tions around Minnusinsk in Southwestern Siberia have shown that 
the peoples in this area had reached a high development in the making 
of copper, bronze, and iron objects at a time when they must have been 
subjected to Hunnish invasion and conquest. It is, however* highly 
doubtful if this Siberian metal culture ever exerted much influence over 
the inhabitants of Mongolia proper* for which reason the excavations of 
the Japanese archaeologists In Eastern Mongolia are of especial value. 
Torirs work has shown that the casting of copper and bronze ol^ects 
was an art unknown to the ancient inhabitants of Mongolia (all such 
objects found in this area being obviously of Chinese origin), buc the 
knowledge of iron working must have been widespread among most, if 
not aU, of these Turanian peoples* In consequence we are led to the 
conclusion that the arrowheads, swords, and other weapons used by the 
Huns must have been of indigenous workmanship.” 

Apart from looking after their flocks^ the principl occupation of the 
Hunnish tribesmen was war. The training of the youths in mardal 
exercises started at a very early agie* While still babies* they were taught 
to ride on the backs of sheep* and to shoot with miniature bows and 
arrows at birds and at rats. When older, they were taught to secure food 
by shooting at foxes and hares. As soon as they were able to span a full 
sized bow, the boys were admitted into the ranks of the warriors. 

We are further told that the Huns were accustomed to undertake 
their raids when the moon was waxing, and to lie quiet when it was 
waning. Like the later Turks and Mongols* the Huns were not ashamed 
to retreat before superior numbers, since they could always come back 
when the enemy army had demobilised* The principal weapon was, of 
course* the bow and arrow which was shot from borseback, but the 
Huns also made use of swords and spears for hand to hand fighting. 
When a Hunnish warrior had captured some loot or a prisoner* he was 
congratulated by being given a bumper of wine to drinki and 

in addition the loot or the prisoner became his private possession. These 
prisoners of war were either killed or became the slaves of ihdr Hunnish 
master. 
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The Chinese chrotudes solcmnljf inform us that the Huns were ig- 
cioranc of U, or cti<^uctte^ and L the principles of morality^ which means, 
of course, that the Hunnish standards of edquette and morality differed 
widely from those in vogue in the Celestial Empire, What especially 
shocked the Chinese was the fact that especial attention was paid to 
the young and strong (it was they who received the tidbits in the way 
of food)^ while the old and feeble were treated with scant reverence. 

Equally shocking from the Chinese point of view was not the system 
of polygamy which prevailed among the Huns, for this was as common 
among the Chinese as among the "Barbarians/* but the fact that among 
the Huns when a man died, his son married all of his father’s wives 
except his own mother. In the absence of a son the younger brother 
would take over the wives of an older brother. This custom, which was 
very widespread among practically all the early Turanian peoples^ was 
undoubtedly the result of a desire to look after the hnsbandless women 
who would otherwise have been unprotected. 

The Huns possessed^ of course, personal names, but^ unlike the 
Chinese* they made no use of family names. This absence of family 
names* however* did not prevent the Huns from keeping ebborate 
genealogical trees or from being very prond of their descent from illus¬ 
trious chiefs. Incidentally* in counting their descent the Huns seem 
to have reckoned almost exclusively on the father's side, being in this 
respect, unlike the Dunghu or “Eastern Barbarians’" and other prim!- 
bve peoples to the north and cast of Mongolia* among whom there were 
strong traces of a system of counting descent through the mother. 

But though the Huns reckoned ancestry from father to son, there 
was no trace of the law of primogeniture. Not infrequently* moreover* 
it was the younger brother rather than the son who would succeed tq 
the chieftainship of the tribe or confederacy* especially if the late chiers 
sons wens minors or for other reasons were incapable of leading the 
warriors in battle. This was true not only of the Huns but of all the 
bter Turanian peoples. And this absence of a clearly defined law of 
inheritance was destined to prove disastrous to the various Turanian 
empires from the days of the Huns down to modern timesj for the death 
of a ruler was usually followed by a wild scramble for power among 
all the surviving brothers and sons and hence gave rise to perpetual 
civil wars. 

Though there were frequent diplomatic negotiations going on be¬ 
tween the Huns and Chinese, we are expressly told that the Huns never 
learned from the Chinese the an of writing. This is a sad blow to 
archaeologists, to whom this means that they must abandon all hope 
of finding any Hunnish historical records or even simple inscriptions. 
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At the ^mc timej it is not surprising to fiud that the Huns were unable 
to master the Chinese ideographs^ b«ause the latter are very ill-suited to 
the writing of any Tunmian languages. It was not undl many cen¬ 
turies later that any of the Tiu-anians became literate (the Turks in 
the eighth century aj 3.); and, when they did so, they utilized not the 
Chinese ideographs but a phonetic script derived from one of the Near 
Eastern alphabets. 

Considering the long historical contacts which existed between the 
Hons and the Chinese* it is rather remarkable how little the two peoples 
borroAved from one another. It was only in their political organization 
that the Huns had certain features that were derived from Chinese 
sources. Thus the Huns, like the Chinese* applied to their rulers the 
title of Exalted Son of Heaven. Moreover, the Hunnish hierarchy of 
officials was arranged in pairs, such as left and right princes, left 
and right marshals. And in this hierarchy, the Huns, like the Chinese, 
gave precedence to the "Icff' officials over their '^right^' colleagues. It 
should be noticed, hotvever* that, whereas the Chinese officials were 
supposed to receive their posts on the basis of merit, ^ong the Huns 
practically all of the higher offices were hereditary.” 

We arc told that every morning the Shanyu or the Supreme Ruler 
of the Huns made formal obeisance to the sun, and every everning to 
the moon. There were three major festivals during the year. In the first 
month of each year, the Shanyu, surrounded by all the principal tribal 
chiefs* made a solemn sacrifice. In the fifth month, there was another 
such conclave at which offerings were made to ancestors, to heaven, to 
earth* and to various supernatural bdngs. In the ninth month of each 
ycar> there was still another general assembly of a more secular nature 
at which a general census was taken both of the tribesmen and of their 
animals. This is all we know regarding the religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices among the Hunnish peoples except that the Huns had a number 
of "Shamans," wizards, or witch doctors, and that these Shamans 
exercised a great deal of influence over their fellow tribesmen. 

Vaguely associated with religious ideas were some of the special 
ceremonies practised by the HunSn Thus we are told that when making 
solemn oaths and covenants* the Huns sacrificed a white horse and had 
the various members of the covenant drink the blood of this animal 
mixed with wine. The face that the Huns sometimes made ceremonial 
drinking bowls out of the skulls of their slaughtered enemies was also 
probably due to some hidden religious motive. This custom was taken 
over by the Huns torn their western neighbors, the Scythians and 
Sarmatians.” 

Though Hunnish custom ran directly counter to Chinese ideas of 
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ceremony and etiquette^ it is cermin that the former were very strict 
in the observance of some of their own cefcmonics. Among the more 
curious of the Hunnish principles of etiquette was the rule that before 
any foreign envoy could be received ia audience by their Shanyu^^ it 
was necessary for the envoy to blacken his face.®* 

We are told that the laws of the Huns were very simple. It was very 
rare that a crimmal was imprisoned. Jaih were too expensive. For a 
minor offense he had his ankles crushed. For major offenses death was 
the penalty. Justice was very speedy* the disposal of a case never took 
longer than ten days. 

The dead were buried with much ceremony. The corpse was dressed 
in finery^ and gold and silver objects were placed in the grave* Not 
infrequently the Huns* like the Scythians^ followed the barbaric custom 
of killing off some of the concubines and retainers of a great chief 
when the latter died in order that they might follow him in the spirit 
world. In this connection^ it may be added that the Chinese were shocked 
by the fact that the Huns placed no mound tablets or trees over the 
grave, and that they did not wear mourning for the dead.*® 
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THE RISE OF THE HUNNISH EMPIRE, b.c. 


TAr EthtiogrogFapAy of iAc Far Easi in tAe TAird Century a,c.~TAff 
DungAii^ Dingling^ and Yu^ji—TAc Rise of tAe Tsiu Dynasty in 

CAtno' SAj Huangdff Campaign against tAc Huns and tAe Building of tAe 
Great WaH^—TAc Rise of tAe Man Dynasty—Foaman and the Rise of tAc 
Muns—Maodan and tAe Estuidishmem of the MunnisA Empire-Conquest 
of the DungAu—Defeat of the Dingling—Conquests in KasAgano —PFor 
WfA CAtna—Reign of Ciya—EstaAlisAment of Balance of Fouler wisA CAina; 
—Migration of tAe Yuejs and Wusun to the West^ 


The paecesing chapter described the manners and custorm of the 
Huns, Our attention will now be en^ged by the history of the rise of 
the Hunnish Empinc^^ the first Turanian Empire of which we have any 
historical record. This, as we have already said, took place in the third 
century before Christ. 

At the time of which we speak, most of Mongolia was already in the 
hands of the Huns or their immediate allies. To the north of Mongolia 
lay the vast forested region now known as Siberia. It is probable that 
various Torkish;^ Mongolian, and Tungusic tribes were already living 
in the southern portion of Siberia, and that beyond them, farther to the 
norths there dwelt the different branches of the primitive Palco-Asiarie 
group of peoples. Of these peoples our knowledge is scanty. The dense 
forests of Siberia were so uosuited for cavalry warfare that the Huns 
seldom or never made ari attack in this direction. 

To the east of the Huns, m the eastern part of Morigolia and the 
western part of Manchuria, were a powerful group of people known 
as the Dunghu or Eastern Barbarians. Like the Huns, these Dunghu 
were horse^nomads. In fact, in most essential rcspcccs, the “Easceru 
Barbarians"^ had manners and customs so much like the Huns that a 
study of one group throws much light upon the other. Formerly it was 
usual to regard these Dunghu as Ttmguses (largely because of the purely 
accidental similarity of names)j and hence, as the ancestors of such 
peoples as the Manchus. We now know that the Dunghu were cither 
Mongols or Turk^ with the weight of opinion in favor of the former. 
Though they were destined to he conquered by the Huns, some of the 
Dtinghu tribes sumved as separate unitsj and lator, after the fall of 
the Hunnish Empire, they were able to play an importaut part in Far 
Eastern history. 
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Still further to the cast, we find Nwtheaitern Manchuria occupied by 
various Tungusic tribes which were given the collective title of Sushen. 
Many centuries later these Tungusic peoples were able to make history, 
but during the period of the Hiinnish Empire they remained primi- 
dve hunters and fishers, ignorant even of the horse culture and 
with little or no political organization. Southeastern Manchuria at 
this period was peopled brgely by Koreans, who were abeady 
strongly influenced by China and Chinese civilization and were com¬ 
pletely alien to the nomadic Huns and Dunghus. Like Siberia, North¬ 
eastern and Southeastern Manchuria was heavily forested, and hence 
both these regions remained comparatively free from Hunnish in- 

Tq the west of Mongolia and of ihe Hunnish Empire ky the ’vast 
steppe region of Turkisiant occupied at this time, as we have seeny not 
by Turks but by peoples speaking Ifanian lauguagcs. Northern Turkislan 
was dominaicd by the nomadic Sarmadan tribesp while Souther a Tur- 
kistan was in the hands of such peoples as Bactrians and Sogdians, who 
had already taken up agricultural pursuits. These facts arc already 
known to us. But an additional word should be said regarding the 
peoples who occupied the border lands which lay between Turkisian 
and Mongolia. 

Inttncdiatcly to the cast of Southern TurldstaQ was the region watered 
by the Tarim River, and usually known as Chinese Turkistan. The 
name, Chinese* however, is singularly inappropriate for this area has 
formed part of the Chinese Empire for only a short time during its 
long history. Nor is the name, Turkistan, any more suitable, since the 
rcgioii was not inhabited to any large extent by the Turks or any other 
Turanians until the ninth century aj>. For this reason (following the 
example of M- Greusset) we prefer to call the region Kashgaria, after 
Kashgar, its priudpal city. 

In the third century »jc. practically the whole of the area which we 
have agreed to call Ksshgaria was in the hands of peoples speaking 
Indo-European languages- Most of these peoples spoke an Iranian lan¬ 
guage, and hence a language related to that spoken by the peoples 
lahabiting both Northern and Southern Turkisian. But in the north¬ 
eastern portion of this region (Kucha and Turfan) a language was 
spoken which is usually called Tokharian. Tokharian Has a unique 
linguistic position. Though undoubtedly a member of the Indo-European 
language family»it belongs not to the eastern (or Satem) group inside 
of this family* as do Sanskrit and the Iranian and Sbvic language but 
rather to the western (or Centum) group, the only other members of 
which live in Western Europe^ It is still a mystery how the Tokharians 
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with their westera language managed to find their way to this extreme 
eastern otitpost of the Indo-European world. 

There was also one other important distinction between the various 
peoples inhabiting Kashgaria. Most of the inhabitants in this regioup 
like the peoples of Southern Turkistan, had ahandoned their nomadic 
mode of living and had accustomed themselves to an agikulttiral and 
urban life. They were never able to group themselves into a single large 
political imjc but, like the early Greeks, were divided into a large 
number of city states. The Chinese records speak of more than twenty- 
six of these metropobtan principalities, of which the most important 
were those centered in or near the places which are now called Khucau, 
Yarkand, and Kashgar in the south and west, and Kucha, Karashahr 
and Turfan in the north and northeast. 

In the extreme eastern and northeastern parr of Kashgaria or, in 
other words, in the region adjoining the Hunnish dominions in Mon^ 
golia, were a number of tribes which were still horsc-nomads with a 
steppe culture similar in all essential respects to that of their Turanbn 
neighbors, the Huns. The two tribes most frequently mentioned were 
the Wusun and the Yueji, both of whom were destined to play an 
important part in later history. There have been many attempts to fix 
the linguistic affiliation of these two tribes. At present practically all 
scholars arc agreed that both the Wusun and the Yueji spoke Indo- 
European languages, but there is some dispute as to whether these lan¬ 
guages belonged more specifically to the Iranian or the Tokharian 
group. In view of all the known evidence it is irtore reosonable to sup¬ 
pose that they must he classified with the Iranians. 

The exact status of the peoples who inhabited the region to the north 
of Koshgaria—a region which included Zungaria, Southwestern Siberia, 
and the extreme northeastern portion of Northern Turkistan—is still 
aj>en to doubt. The Chinese records icH us that among the inhabitants 
of this region were three peoples knoAvn as the Gienkun, the Dingling, 
and the Hugie* Scholars arc agreed that the Gienkun were none other 
than the Kirgbis, and that the Dingling and the Hugie were probably 
the ancestors of the people later known as Uigurs. 

The Kirghis, of course, are well-known to us as a people who have 
frequently played a role in history and who still exist today. Though 
the Uigurs have now died out, they were for many centuries even more 
important than the Kirghis to whom they were probably distandy re¬ 
lated. In modern times both the Kirghis and the Uigurs are known to 
have spoken Turkish as their mother language, from which fact it would 
appcaj that even in the third century bjc* this region was occupied by 
Turanian speaking peoples. 
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It SO happenj^ however* that the Chinese have a iradjtion that the 
aiicjen[ Kii^hi$ were decidedly blood io appearance, or, as the Chinese 
say, were taU with white skm* red haixj and green eyes. From this bet 
severaJ scholars have argued that the Kirghis are really Indo-European 
in origin and have become Mongoloid in appearance and Turkish in 
speech only because of their long contact with the Turanians in the East. 
h is quite possible that the same thing was true of the other two tribes. 
In any case, we may assume that even though these three tribes were 
Indo-European in origin, the process o£ their "Turani nation'" had begun 
by the time the Hunnish Empire had reached its height* and hence 
we may include them with the Turanians rather than with the Lndo- 
Europeans/ 

The Huns were destined to have many conflicts with the peoples to 
the cast and to the west of themselves, but their most arduous and his¬ 
toric campaigQS were directed against the Chinese in the south. It is, 
therefore, especially necessary that we survey the condition of things 
in the Celestial Kingdom at the time of the rise of the Hunnish Empire. 
The Chinese are so fond of talking of the antiquity of their empire 
that we are likely to forget that prior to the third century b.c. China was 
a very small state. Neither Manchuria* Mongoha^ Kashgaria, nor Tibet 
were in any way subject to Qilnese rule. In what is now China proper 
the domain of the Chinese "empire*' extended only as far south as the 
Yangtze River* For all practical purposes, therefore, the China of this 
peri^ consisted only of the middle and lower sections of the Yellow 
River basin. 

Even inside of this relatively small domain* the power of the central 
government was very limited. As we have already seen, though the em¬ 
perors of the Eastern Jou dynasty (770-256 b-c*) claimed to be the lords 
of the whole of China, in point of fact the country was broken up into 
a number of feudal kingdoms or principalities, the rulers of which paid 
very hide attention to the wishes of their nominal overlord. 

Owing to the Eghting which was constantly going on between the 
“Barbarian” inhabitants of Mongolia—the ancestors of the Huns—and 
the feudal states in the northern part of China, the northern states came 
to have a distinct advantage over thdr neighbors ro the south; for not 
only did these Northerners become inured to fighting under diffioilt 
conditions, but they were also able to take advantage of the many 
lessons in tactics and equipment taught them by their conflicls with 
the militant nomads of die north. It was the Prince of Jao, one of these 
northern states, it will he remembered, who first introduced into his 
army the use of mounted archers* and was thereby enabled to win many 
a signal victory* 
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It was^ however, mt Jao but its neighbor to die westj the priuciplity 
of Tsin, which was able to take full advantage of the new tactics and 
was thereby put in a position to crush all the other feudal states and 
secure control over the whole of China. The heavily armed and slow 
moving armies of the central and southern states were no match for 
the lighdy armed horse regiments which poured from the mountain 
crannies of Tsin* 

The establishment of Tsin's powers as the predominant state in China 
goes back to the prince, Jao-siang, who ruled over the principality from 
306 B.e. to aji B.c. Jt was at this time that most of the other feudal states 
were subdued, and the last suzerain of the Imperial I>ynasty of Jou 
driven from the throne (^56 Even so, this enterprising prince did 
not as yet dare to assume the title of Supreme Ruler for himself. 

This final step was taten by Jao-siang^s grandson, the great Jeng, 
better known as TsLn Shi Huangdi or “the First Emperor of the House 
of Tsin*^ who ruled from 246 b.c^ to 210 b.o. It is this man who must 
be regarded as the founder of China^s military and political greatness. 
China under the Jou dynasty had been a feudal and patriarchal kingdom. 
Shi Huangdi made of it a centralized, well-organized and powerful 
empire. Wishing to wipe away all the evils of the old regime, he ordered 
the burning of all books except those dealing with science or agriculture. 

Not content with having conquered all of historic China, he deliber¬ 
ately embarked upon a policy of military expanrion^ one result of which 
was the incorporation of South China (Canton, etc,) for the first time 
Tivithin the limits of the Celestial Empire. He also extended the fronciciis 
of China on the northeast and northwest. Last but not least he sent out 
numerous expeditions directly to the north, most of which were directed 
against the Huns. As a result of these campaigns, most of the “Bar¬ 
barians’' were pushed hack mio the Gobi desert and Inner or Southern 
Mongolia thus came for the first time within the sphere of iriHuence 
of the Chinese Empire. 

The hold of the Chinese over Inner Mongolia, however, was very 
insecure. The great Emperor feared that at any moment the Northern 
Barbarians would not only return to their old domain but also begin 
again their favorite task of ravaging Northern China. Consequently 
he gave orders for the construction of what wc now know as one of 
the wonders of the world—die Great Wall of China (2.14 b£.)— which 
was designed to secure his empire from invasion by the warlike tribes 
inhabiting Mongolia. 

We know that several of the earlier feudal princes had erected rimibr 
barriers on a smaEer scale in the northern prt of their realms^ so that 
the task set by Sin Huangdi was largely to link together the previously 
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existing walls in such a way as to make the Great Wall a uniRed line 
of defense. We also know from the Utcr Chinese chronicles that many 
changes and additions were made to the Great Wall in subsequent times, 
so that the Wall as we find it today is far from being the work of one 
generation. Nevertheless, the idea of a single barrier stretching from 
east to west across the northern frontier of China and measuring more 
than fifteen hundred miles in length is undoubtedly due to the initiative 
of the man who has well been called “The Napoleon of the Far East,” 
and due credit should be given him. In spite of the Wall the Turanian 
inhabitants of the north have frequently succeeded in invading and 
conquering all or parts of China. But this gteal monument of en^neer- 
ing enterprise is far from having been a failure, for it has undoubtedly 
ihe Chinese in keeping out at least some of her tfoublesome neigh' 
hors to the north. It would certainly seem that it was of value in rc- 
pdling the original Hons. As we know, the Huns, defeated in their 
attempts to conquer China, eventually turned west and, driving the 
Goths before them, caused the premature downfall of the Roman Em* 
pire. For this reason some scholars have suggested that the building of 
the Great Wall of China was one of the important contributing factors 
in Rome’s downfall. 

It is of some interest to note that Mcng Tien, the Chinese general 
who def erred the Huns and who was charged with the actual construc' 
cion of the Wall, is popularly (though probably erroneously) credited 
with the invention or at least the improvement of the wiicing brush, one 
of the most important features of Chinese culture. In auy case Meng 
Tien was one of China’s greatest generals, and It is rather tragic to 
read of his untimely end. Shortly after the death of his master, the great 
Emperor, he was ordered to commit suicide. This order was given for 
purely political reasons, of course, but ostensibly it was because his 
construccion of the Great Wall had cut some of the pulses of good 
Mother Earth and thus disturbed some of the terrestrial spirits. The 
Chinese superstition against disturbing the surface of the ground, a na¬ 
tion which has seriously impeded the building of raUtvays in modern 
times, is thus seen to have a lengthy historical background. 

The great Emperor had changed the tide of the rulers of China from 
Wang (King) to Haangdi (Emperor); and, instead of choosing a 
dynastic name as was customary in the Celestial Empire, he had called 
himself, as we have seen, merely- Sht Huangdi or First Emperor with 
the intention that his son should be the Second, his grandson the Third 
Emperor, and so on for all eternity. But alas for human plans and am' 
bicions. Siu Huangdi died in mo bx:. His son and successor proved to 
be a weakling, and four years later the Tsin dynasty came to an end* 
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For four ji«ars the Celestial Empire was io a sutc of anarchy, hut in 
202 bjc. Liu Bang, a soldier of fortune from Central China, managed to 
secure control over the whole country and established a new dynasty 
which was given the name of Han. The Han dynasty in one form or 
another lasted for over four hundred years (or from 202 b.c. to a.i>. 220). 
It proved one of the greatest ruling houses vdth which China was ever 
to he blessed. During the period of its rule, art, literature and science 
flourished to an unprecedented degree. It was in this period that China 
first came into close and direct contact with the outside worldj under the 
patronage of this house Buddhism svas intoduced, and along with Bud¬ 
dhism came cultural influences from India, from Perria, and even from 
the Creek world. 

From a political and military standpoint also the Han dynasty was of 
the greatest importance. Under the Tsin dynasty China proper hecame 
unifled and centralized, but it was not until the Han period that the 
Chinese Empire secured mastery over the whole of the Far East. The 
rise of the Han dynasty to power was naturally of the greatest importance 
to the Huns and other Turanians in the north. The Hunnish Empire 
and the House of Han were established at almost the same time. By a 
curious coincidence they both weakened and were destroyed within the 
same generation. For many decades they were bitter and evenly balanced 
rivals, and on at least one occasion it seemed as if the Huns rather than 
the Hans were to become masters of Eastern Asia. If this eventuality had 
taken place the history not only of Asia but of the whole civilized world 
would have been radically different. 

Before dealing »vith the lengthy wars between China and the Huns, 
let us turn back and see bow the Hunnish Empire came to be formed. 
About the year 215 bx-, when we first begin to get detailed descriptions of 
events which occurred among the Northern Barbarians, we find that the 
seat of the Hunnish tribal confederation was not in what is now known 
as Outer Mongolia, to the north of the Gobi desert (the seat of the btei 
Mongolian Empire), but in Inner Mongolia, to the south of the desert 
and immediately adjacent to Chinese territory. At this time the leader 
of the Huns was a man called Touraan. Touman must have had a strong 
and forceful personality, but even $0 he was no match for Shi Huangdi, 
the founder of the Tsin dynasty, with his great general, Mcng Tien; and 
as a result of the btter's campaigns in the north (214 bx.), Touman and 
his Hunnish hordes were forced to retreat to the north, or into outer 
Mongolia, in which position they were for the moment free from ail 
further fear of attack. 

Only five years later the Tsin Emperor and his general, Meng Tien, 
were both dead; and, in the confusion and anarchy which followed, the 
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Ctiinew: were no longer able to guard their northern EroDber. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity, Touman led his hordes hack to the south 
and in a short time was able to reconquer practically the whole of Inner 
Mongolia b.c.). His headquarters were near the present city of 
Kukukhoto, to the northeast of the great bend in the Yellow River. 

The Huns were now quite as powerful as they were before the Chinese 
campaign in the north. In fact they were probably stronger^ because 
prior to this even the Hunnish tribal organization was c^tcecdingly weak 
and inc^ectual; the pressure from the Chinese invading army seems to 
have been the driving force which caused the Northern Barbarians to 
forget their tribal differences and form a powerful political organization 
under the leadership of a single chieftain^ But though the Hunnish na¬ 
tion was now a power to be reckoned with^ it was still far from being 
a great empire, China proper was still free from Hunnish invasion^ and 
in Central Asia the Dunghu in the east and the Yuejl and Wusun in the 
west, to say nothing of the various other peoples in the noith, were still 
independent and unoonquered powers. Touman had to be content with 
having welded the Huns into a nation. It was reserved for Ws son^ the 
great conqueror Maodun. to transform this nation into a vast empire.^ 

It was the tragic fate of Touman to meet his end at the hands of this 
great son of his. Maodun was the eldest son and the natural heir of 
Touman, hue in his declining years the latter fell under the influence of 
a young and beautiful concubine who strove to have her own son made 
the heir of the Hunnish Kingrom. At the suggestion of this woman 
Tollman attempted to get his eldest son out of the way in a very artf ul 
fashion. It was the custom of the Huns to exchange hostages with the 
YuejL the powerful Indo-European people who then dwelt in the region 
immediately to the southwest of the Hunnish domain- Taking advan¬ 
tage of this custom, Touman sent Maodun to reside among the Yuejij 
and, while he was still there, Touman suddenly declared war upon his 
neighbors, thinking, of course, that the Yuejj would kilt oJf his unwanted 
son by way of retaliation. 

Maodun, however, got wind of what was up. Stealing a swift horse, 
he managed to make good hb escape and rcLurncd to his father's en¬ 
campment. Touman was so proud of his son's exploit that a nominal 
recoDciliadon was effected, and Maodun was pbe^ in command of a 
special brigade of ten thousand warriors. For Maodun, however, it was 
not so ^ to forgive or forget and shortly afterwards i.c,) he suc¬ 
ceeded in murdering his father, his father's concubine, all his brothers 
and half-brothers and, in addition, all the Hunnish chieftains who would 
not render him Implicit obedEente+ 

It is a diaracteristic feature of nwst U the Turanian empires that they 
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were not the result of gradual expansbn or development but rapidly 
became enormous empires under the leadership of a single great man 
and under the reign of his successors slowly but surely declined. The 
fortunes of the Hunnisb Empire were an cxccUcnc example of this char- 
actcrisdc. During the long rule of Maodun, which extended for over 
thirty-five years or from 209 to 174 b-c^ the Huns reached the zenith of 
their power- After his death the new empire remained stable for two 
or three generations and thereafter rapidly disintegrated. 

In modern times Maodun has become a great hero among all of the 
Turanians and even such peoples as the Hungarians and the Turks 
class him along with, or abov^tf Attila, Chingis IChan^ Osman^ or Timur 
as one of the great glories of the "Turanian race."" It may seem strange 
that a gendeman who killed off his father^ his brothers, and other Idth 
and kin should be made into a ""glory of his race,” but it must be admitted 
that Maodun had a cer^in justificaiioii for his bloodthirsty actions, and 
he certainly lived in a bloodthirsty time and pbce. 

In any case, it would seem as if the rise of the Hunnish Empire was 
really due to his own individual genius, and especially to his ability to 
teach his people the merit of concerted acdon- Up to this dme the Huns 
had been accustomed to fight in open order and individually. Maodun 
made use of whistling arrows and with them trained hb followers to 
unified action. "An order was issued by him to the effect that when he 
shot one of bis arrows at a definite goal his soldiers were to fire at the 
same goal under fear of decapitation. To break the former dMp'rooted 
habit of irregular fighting on the port of these wild hordes and to train 
them to the word of one chief commander required a master mind and 
an iron will power^" 

This change in tactics was so radical that it may be supposed that 
Maodun could only have learned of the new tactics from some com¬ 
pletely alien source. Some scholars think that Maodun's strategy was bor¬ 
rowed from the Iranian Yucji with whom he had formerly been a 
hostage. If so, it Is another instance of the great debt owed by the Huns 
to their Indo-Eurapean neighbors to the west. 

Maodun's desire for concerted action, moreover* was not confined to 
the sphere of military tactics but extended to that of pohrical organiza¬ 
tion. As far as we can gather, the Huns^ up to this period, had only the 
simplest tribal organization—in fact, almost no organization at all. 
Maodun introduced an elaborate and complicated hierarchy of official^ 
headed by twenty-four nobles, each of whom ruled over at least ten 
thousand warriors. At the top of this hierarchy were the Left and Right 
“Worthy Princes ” The Left Worthy Prince was a sort of viceroy of the 
Eastern portion of the Hunnish Empire, while the Right Worthy Prince 
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was viceroy over the western part; the Supreme Ruler, in this case 
Maodun himself, kept direcc control over the central portion. As we have 
already seen, the Left Worthy Prince had precedence over his colleague 
and was usually regarded the heir apparent to ihc Supreme Ruler o£ 
the Empire. 

Unlike the more closely knit Chinese Empire organized by the rulers 
of the Han dynasty, the Hunnish Empire always preserved a certain 
element of ""feudalism,” for, though all of the twenty-four members of 
the hierarchy were subject to the Shanyu, each one of them was lord and 
master of a specific area* Even more important^ each of these high offi¬ 
cials had the right to appoint his subordinate officers and odicials, the 
lords of ten, of a hundred, and of a thousand soldiers. In spite of their 
dcccntralizadon, as long as Maodun and his more active successors w^ere 
in power the Hunnish Empire remained a unified state, subject to the 
orders of one man. We are told, moreover, that two of the hierarchy of 
twenty-four (the Gudu or Felicitous Lords) were specifically charged 
with asstsling in the administrative business of the state as a whole.^ 

Shortly after his accession to power Maodun began a series of military 
exploits which resulted in his petty state becoming a vast empire. Un¬ 
fortunately many of these expbits are known to us only in a most sketchy 
fashion, since we hear of them only through the Chinese sources, and the 
Chinese authors were little interested in describing the wars which the 
Northern Barbarians chose to carry on among themselves* 

We do know, however, that Maodun’s first war was in the east, where 
he invaded the territory of the Dunghu or Eastern Barbarians who then 
lived in and rnled over Eastern Mongolia and Western Manchuria. 
When Maodun first came to the throne, Dunghu tribesmen were quite 
as powerful as the Huns, and, from the records we have, it is obvious 
that Maodim for some time stood in great fear of them. When the 
Dunghu demanded tribute in the form of horses and women, these were 
meekly handed over. It was only when the Dunghu, despising the weak¬ 
ness of their rivals, began to annex a goodly portion of the Hunnish 
territory that Maodun, in desperatiotL led his army to the easL The 
Dunghu tribesmen were caught completely unawares and were over¬ 
whelmingly defeated. Thdr territory became part of Maodun's domain, 
and mosE of the Dunghu themselves were incorporaied bodily into the 
Hunnish tribal organization. Only a few scattered tribes, such as the 
Wuhuan and the Sienbis (concerning whom we shall later have much 
to say), were able lo retain an independent or semi-independent organi¬ 
zation. This campaign brought the boundaries of the Hunnish Empire 
cither lo or almost to the Pacific Ocean. 

Not long afterwards Maodun and ids cohorts turned their attention 
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to the north and northwest. The Chinese records give the names of five 
of the peoples living in this region who were conquered by die Huns, 
but, as none of these groups came into direct contact with the Chinese, 
we know practically nothing about them hut their names. But it b 
certain that as the result of this campaign^ or perhaps of a scries of cam¬ 
paigns, the Huns secured possession of the whole of the Orkhon and 
Selenga basins, or what we now know as Outer or Northern Mongolia. 
At a slightly later time we know that the Huns were in control of the 
vast region of Southern Siberia whidi centers around Lake Baikal^ and 
it is highly probable that even this area was added to the Hunnisb Em¬ 
pire during the lifetime of Maodun^ 

Among the tribes listed as having been conquered by the Huns during 
this period were the Dingling and the Gienkun or Kirghis. As we ah 
ready know^ these tribes lived not in Mongolia proper but in South¬ 
western Siberia, in Northern Zungaria, and in Northca^ern Turkistan. 
Maodun^s conquest of these peoples is therefore of the greatest interest, 
as it shows that the Huns, who for centuries past had been confined to 
Eastern Asia, were at length able to break through the mountain bar¬ 
riers to the west and begin their fateful progress towards Europe- 

Equally important from our point of view were the invasions which 
Maodun and his Htmnish hordes effected in Kashgaria^ The peoples 
who were destined to feel the foil weight of the Huncush inroads at this 
time were the inhabitants of Eastern Kashgaria, namely the Yueji and 
the Wusuiij, who, as we have seen, though horse-nomads like the Huns, 
were Indo-European in speech and Caucasoid in race. But io addition to 
defeating the nomads of Eastern Kashgaria^ the Huns must have pushed 
on farther to the west and secured control over most of the petty city 
states into which the rest of Rashgaria was then divided, for the records 
teU us that at this time Maodim conquered twcnt>'-six other states which 
lay beyond the YuejL 

When it is lemembered that the inhabitants of these principalities 
were all, like the Yueji and the Wusun, Indo-European in speech, this 
campaign of the Huns becomes of the greatest historical interest, as this 
is the Erst recorded instance of the defeat of an Indo-European people 
by a Turanian people. During the preceding centuries the Turanians 
had slowly been acquiring the arms, the culture, and the tactics of the 
Iranian nomads. Now the Turanians had completed tbeir period of 
tutebge and were able to use their arms and the tactics learned from the 
Iranians against the teachers themselves. 

But while the Huns had thus conquered Kashgaria, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that at thb rime Kashgaria was much changed either as regards 
race or language. The Huns tried neither to colonize the province nor to 
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impcisc iheir language upon the subject people. For several decades the 
native inhabicants condoued the even tenor of their lives^ unaffected by 
the Hunnish conquests except for the faa that they were foited to send 
tribute to the Hunnish court. We know that the Huns even allowed the 
rulers of these petty kingdoms to recatn iheir thrones as long as these 
monarchs were willing lo acknowledge the overlordshlp o£ the Huimish 
Shanyu,^ 

In view of the later history of the Huns and of the other peoples of 
Central Asia, we arc especially interested in these early Hunnish cam¬ 
paigns against the west and sotithwestj but unfortunately the Chinese 
records tell us only that such campaigns took place and give us no de- 
tails* To make up for this, these records give us rather too much detail 
regarding the endless conflicts between the Huns and the ChinesCi 
These conflicts are less interesting and less important for the simple rea¬ 
son that for nearly throe-quarters of a century neither party was able to 
win any decisive victory, and during this time there was pi^ctically a 
stalemate in the struggle for supremacy between die two powersn For 
this reason we may content ourselves with citing only two or three of the 
outstanding events in this quarter of the world* 

The first and in many ways the most exciting of the conflicts between 
the Huns and Chinese at this period took place shortly after Maodun 
had established his empire in the north, and Liu Bang or Gaodi, to give 
him his dynastic name* the founder of the Han dynasty^ had firmly fixed 
his empire in the south, h will be remembered that from 306 fl.e. to 202 
China was in a state of anarchy which was only ended in the btter 
year, by which time Gao-di had defeated practically all of his rivals for 
the throne and had secured a firm hold over the whole of China 
proper**^ 

Proud of his victories in his native land^ Gao-di decided to try and fol¬ 
low in the footsteps of Shi Huangdi and General Mcng Tien by under¬ 
taking a campaign against the Northern Barbarians. Trusting none of 
his generals^ Emperor in 200 bxt. (shortly after ascending the throne) 
placed himself at the head of a huge army and marched north. But on 
this occasion the Celesdal Emperor was completely oui-generallcd by 
the wLly ruler of the Huns. 

During this campaign the bulk of the Chinese army consisted of in- 
fantry^ while Maodun^ of course, relied upon his mounted archers, and 
thus insured for his army greater mobility of aoiou- After a few 
skirmishes the Hunnish army simulated defeat and pretended to 
flee to the north. Gao-di fell into the trapj and, leaving ^ large portion 
of his army behind because of the slowness of their movements, he him¬ 
self with a small body of men pushed on rapidly in pursuit of what he 
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believed to be his Reeing enemy. When the Chinese Emperor reached 
a point dose to the modern cky of Da-Tung in Shansi province, Mao- 
dun ttnth all of his Hunnish hordes suddenly turned and surrounded 
the Chinese camp, cutting it off from all supplies and reinforcements.^ 

For over a week Gao-di remained caught in this trap with seemingly 
no prospect of escape. Curiously enough relief came in the end by treach- 
cry within the household of the Hunnish ruler. The Chinese Emperor 
managed to estabUsh secret communication with the chief wife of 
MaoduD and by means of rich presents won her over to his side^ By 
working upon his superstitious fears, the Hunnish Empress persuaded 
her husband to allow the Celestial Emperor and his followers to escape 
from their trap and return to China. 

This escape of GaoJi from the ambush set for him by the Hun$ must 
be regarded as one of the most significant events in world history. If 
this ruler who had just reestablished order in China had been killed^ it 
is probable that China would have rebpsed into anarchy for another 
century, and the important development of culture which took place 
during the Han dynasty would have been indefinitely postponed. Even 
more important was the effect of this escape upon the Huns. Had they 
□verwhclmingly defeated the new Han dynasty, it is highly probable 
that they would have invaded and conquered China itself. Had this 
taken pbee, the Huns would have remained forever Unked with the Far 
East* As it wa^ the escape o-f Gao-di meant that China retained its in¬ 
dependence. After three hundred years of fighting, the Hum and their 
Turanian allies were driven off into the west with the eventual result 
that the Huns and their successors were destined to destroy not the 
Chinese but the Roman Empire. 

But though in the end the Chinese were to overthrow the Hunnish 
Empire rather than the Huns the Chinese Empire, this development did 
not take place until Jong after Maodun and CncnJi had been hid away 
in their graves; for the moment the advantage Jay distinctly with the 
Huns. After his narrow escape from the ambush the Celestial Emperor 
had no stomach for further campaigns against the Northern Barbarians. 

Tbe Huns were allowed to remain in undisputed possession of the 
whole of Mongolia; and in addition every year the Chinese sent ^^pres- 
ents'^ in the form of silk, wine, and choice eatables to Maodun^s court in 
order to keep the Huns in good humor. Last but not least Gacnli strove 
to placate the grrat Hunnish ruler by sending to the latter s Lirem one 
of the most beaudfid bdies of his coun. The Chinese Emperor, in fact 
was so much in fear of his northern rival that he originally planned to 
send his own daughter to be the bride of the Hunnish ruler. Gaodi^s 
consort, later the notorious Empress Lu, however, was indignant at the 
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prospect of having her child handed over to a barbarian^ and she forced 
her husband io abandon the proposition, sending insiead one of the 
young iadics-in-waiting at his court. Maodun does not seem to have 
noticed the deception,® 

It seems rather sardonic^ remembering that Gao-di had been saved 
from defeat and death by the intercession of Maodun^s wife^ that he 
shouJd have requited this favor by sending a Chinese princess to be her 
ri%^al in the harem of ihe Hunnish Shanyu. Nevertheless this diplomatic 
move seems to have met with great success; for, seemingly as a result of 
the influence of this Chinese lady, China remained free for some years 
from serious attack on ihe part of the Huns, though there were indeed 
frequent small-scale raids and incursions. The Han dynasty and with it 
China was thus preserved by the influence of two women, one a jewel- 
loving Hunnish empress and the oiher an artful Chinese lady-in- 
waiting. 

Not long after ihis, it looked for a moment as if another marriage 
might weld the Chinese and Hunnish empires into one huge state, 
Gacnli, the founder of the Han dynasty, died in 195 b.c, only five years 
after his defeat at the hands of the Huns. On his death all powers passed 
into the control of his widow, the Empress Lu, who cither as regent or in 
her own right ruled over the empire for nearly fifteen years (194 to 180 
B.C.) and thus became the first of China^s famous, or rather Infamous^ ’ 
female despots. 

Wishing to take advantage of the atuation, Maodunj the Hunnish 
ruler, sent a letter to the Chinese Empress^ telling her that he was lonely 
and hinted that he would not be averse to becoming the husband of the 
good ladyi by which step the two empires would become one, to the 
benefit of everyone concerned. Chilians Iron Lady was strongly opposed 
to accepting this proposal, but for diplomatic reasons she did not dare 
send back a positive refusal. In fact, she composed an episde to Maodun, 
thanking him for his interest but stating that her age and physical con¬ 
dition made her unequal to the task of receiving his affections. have 
become short of breath, my hair and teeth are falling out, my gait has 
become halting—but I possess two imperial carriages and two four-horse 
icams, and these I send to you that you may always ride therein. 

This soft answer seems to have flattered the Hunnish ruler^ for instead 
of becoming angry at the rejection of his suit, he apologia^cd for his ig¬ 
norance of etiquette and sent several presents to the Chinese court in re¬ 
turn for the impefial chariots^ As long as the Empress Lii remained on 
the throne, rdaiions between the Northern and Southern Empires re¬ 
mained reasonably friendlyp® 

Maodiin, the creator of the Hunnish Empire, died in 174 b.c^ and was 
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succeeded hy his son Giyu, also known as Lao-shaDg. ''Old-Highj^' or 
Venerable Sbanyu- It is not unusual for Turanian empires to disinEegrate 
immediately after the death of their founders,, but Giyu> who ruled over 
the Huns for si^ecn years (174-160 b,c.), managed to keep the Hunnish 
Empire intact and^ at least in some of his campaigns^ fully matched any 
of his father's military e]sploits.^* 

Shortly after Giyu^s aecessiou, Wen-di* who had succeeded the Em¬ 
press Lu as master of the Celestial Empire and who still thought it neces¬ 
sary to stand in well with the Hunnish court, sent another Chinese 
noblewoman to be the bride of the new Lord of the Northern Barbarians. 
This bride was provided with a rich dowry in the form of brocaded sitks 
and many other precious ornaments. It is rather remarkable that the long 
Continued contacts between the Chinese and the HunSj in the course of 
which the Huns became famlhar with the art and industry of the ChJ- 
iicse^ did not result in the Northern Barbarians giving up their old 
Altaian culture and adopting wholesale the civUizatioii of die Chinese. 
But though the Huns were perfealy willing to accept Chinese wives and 
CGficufaines and were only too anxious to acquire Chinese articles of 
luxury^ they rigidly maintained their ancient manners and customs in all 
essential respects. 

Curiously enough they were encouraged in this attitude by some of the 
renegade Chinese who made their way to the Hunnish court. We have 
preserv'cd for us a remarkable address which a Chinese eunuch made to 
Giyu. This man had been forced very much against his will to accom¬ 
pany the Chinese lady sent to become Giyu's bride. Once arrived at the 
Hunnish court, he soon accustomed himself to his new mode of life and 
became one of the most loyal counsellors of the Hunnbh Emperor. In 
fact be became one of the leaders of the conservative party, and was con¬ 
stantly urging the Huns 10 accept no snub from ihe Chinese envoys. He 
vigorously attacked the notion that the Hunnish culture was inferior to 
that of the Chinese. 

The Chinese chronicle rebtes that when the Shon^ru showed a great 
fondness for Chinese dress and food, the eunuch adviser spoke as follows: 
The population of the whole hlunuish empire is scarcely as great as 
that of a single Chinese district, yet the Huns form an allpowcrf ul nadon 
largely because they have their own dress and food and arc not forced 
to depend upon Chinese products. Should, however, the Shanyu cause 
the hearts of his people to change so that they will require Chinese lux 
uries, they will fall entirely under Chinese influence. If they clothe them¬ 
selves in silk, their clothes are torn by the thorns and bushes as they ride 
along, a proof that garments are inferior to the skin and felt gar¬ 
ments of the Huns. The Huns show no great liking for Chinese artkl« 
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of food, 3 proof that the Chio«c dice b In no way superior to the milk 
produeu of the Huns.** 

It would seem thaJ Giyu followed the eunuch's sage advice because we 
know that for many decades thereaficr the Huns remained politically 
and economically independent of the Chinese. 

The renegade eunuch^ howeverj was not content with urging the Huns 
to lead their own life, but was constantly advising them to renew their 
raids upon China, his own native land. As a result of his influence the 
peace which had lasted for several years was at length broken. In i66 bx, 
GiyUj at the head of an army of one hundred and forty thousand cavalry 
men^ broke through the Great Wall and invaded Northwestern China. 
He killed the local governor and captured vast numbers of men and 
animals. Pushing still further to the south, the Huns came within a few 
miles of Chang-an, the Chinese capital (near the modern city of Si-aii)^ 
and even succeeded in burning one of the imperial pabces. 

To repd this invasion the Emperor W£n^h placed in the field an army 
of a thousand war chariots (with about a hundred thousand infantry) 
and an additional hundred thousand cavalrymen. Being desirous of se¬ 
curing military glory for himself, Wen-di at first thought of commanding 
this huge army in person; but^ being persuaded by the Empress to aban¬ 
don this project, he placed his most trusted; generals in command of the 
expedition and ordered them Co repel the Huns at aU costs. Giyu, the 
Lord of the Huns, followed the usual Hunnish tactics and retreated 
north of the Great Wall on the approach of the Chinese army but without 
losing any of his booty or any of his prisoners. 

The result of this campaign showed very clearly that for the moment 
there was an almost complete balance of power between the Chinese 
and Hunnish empires. The Huns might undertake exiensive raids into 
China, but they were unable to effect any permanent conquests in the 
Celestial Empire. The Chinese, on the other hand, though they were able 
10 expel the Huns, were unable to invade the Hunnish dominions or to 
inflict any serious defeat upon the Hunnish army. The rulers of both cm- 
pircs recognized that for the time being neither side could gain a de¬ 
cisive advantage over the other, with ihe result that both sides abandoned 
hostilities and negotiated a treaty of peace. 

In this treaty it was stated that "'all the territory north of the Great 
Wall is the country of the bowmen and is subject to the Hunnish Shanyu, 
and all the territory south of the Great Wall is the country of hats and 
girdles and is subject to the Chinese emperor*” In other words the Huns 
were to remain lords of what is now Manchuria, Mongolia, Zuogaria, 
and Kashgaria, while the Chinese were to remain in possession of China 
proper. It should be noted, however, that much of what is now Southern 
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China itiU consisted of completely independent kingdemst and that 
Tibet was sdU free from bcuh Chinese and Hunnish control. This meant 
that as regards size the Hunnish Empire was between four and five 
times as large as the Chinese Empire^ aithongh, of coarse, China was far 
more poptibus and far more wealthy. 

In the negotiations beovecn the Chinese and Hunnish rulers k was 
further provided that to prevent border disputes in the future, no Hun 
was to pass south of the Great Wall and no Chinese north of iL Even 
more interesting is an item where the Chinese Emperor states that, as the 
Huns live in the north with its devastating cold, he (Wen-di) has or¬ 
dered that each year his ministers shall provide the Huns with suitable 
amounts of brocades^, silk, and riccj these things being unobtainable in 
their native land. This^ of course, was merely a delicate way of bribing 
the Huns to desist from their raids into Chinese territory* As the result of 
these negotiations the Chinese and Huns remained on comparatively 
friendly terms as long as Giyu stayed on the Hunnish throne/^ This 
meant, however, only that as the Huns had given up their attacks on 
China they were able to turn their attentions elsewhere. 

It is typical of the Chinese historians that in the main account of the 
life of Giyu they wrote only of the relations which this Hunnish chief 
had with the Celestial Empire* However* m ca:^al references in other 
portions of these ancient works we find mention of the events of Giyu's 
life for which he is chiefly entitled to a permanent place in world history, 
namely* his attack upon the YuejT which caused the latter to move west¬ 
ward and change the whole course of history in India and the Near East. 

It will be remembered that the Yueji were nomads speaking an Indo- 
European language and living In Northwestern China (the present prov¬ 
ince of Gansu) and Northeastern Kashgaria. They were more or less 
hereditary enemies of the Huns^ for we know of at least one attack made 
on them by Touman, the first of the Shanyus of whom we have record, 
and of at least two campaigns carried out by his son, Maodun, the real 
founder of the Hunnish Empire. Matxlun was successful in defcadng the 
Yucj I and in reducing them to a state of vassalage, but the latter were still 
far from being crushed. 

Some time during Giyu"s reign (approximately 165 s.c*, but the Chi¬ 
nese records give no exact date) the Yueji must have made an attempt to 
rca^rt their independence* for we hear of a final great campaign of the 
Huns against the Yueji in which Giyu succeeded in completely crushing 
his enemy. Having captured and killed the king of the Yueji* he made of 
the latter’s skull a ceremonial drinking vessel which was used by Giyu 
and his successors for many generatiorii thcr^ftcr. 

This overwhelming defeat caused the complete collapse of the Yueji 
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kingdom as lE was thea constituEcd. A small praon o£ the Yueji fled oo 
the south add cook refuge among die Tibetan (Kiaog) iribcs of ihit Nan- 
shan Mountains, This group was known as the Little VuejL The greater 
prtion of the YueJj^ ho\uevcrj determined to place aa even greater dis¬ 
tance between themselves and their Hunnish persecutors. They could not 
flee to the East for here lay the Chinese Empire which was already strong 
enough to repel any invader, nor to the North for here by the empire of 
the Huns, Immediately to the West of the Yueji by the numerous city 
states of Kashgaria, but this land of deserts and seeded oases was little 
suited to the Yueji because of their nomadic habits. In addition^ it was 
still too close to the Huns^ for this people now cbimod jurisdiction over 
all of Kashgarb* The fierce and warlike Kiang might allow a Small sec¬ 
tion of the YuejT to seek refuge among themselves^ but they would cer¬ 
tainly object to the occupation of their territory by any brge group of 
strangers. In desperation^ therefore, the bulk of the Yueji far to the 
Northwest Eo the Hungarian barin and there settled along the banks of 
the Hi River and near the shores of Lake Issik-KuL Before locating in this 
region, however, the Yueji were forced to drive out the Sakas, tlie previa 
ous occupants of this area. 

The expuUion of the Sakas from Zungaria was fraught with far-reach¬ 
ing consequences^ We are told expressly in the Chinese annals that some 
of these Sakas fled to the Sputh and founded the kingdom of Gipin in 
Northwesicrn India. An even greater number of these Sakas must have 
fled to the West and Southwest, for the cbssical authors tell us that just 
about this time the Greek domain in Sogdia or Transoxiana was overrun 
by various branches of the Saka people/” 

The Yueji were not, however, to be left long in the possession of their 
new home, for only a few years bter they were subjected to a new attack 
on the part of the Wusun, h will be remembered that the Wusun werj: 
formerly neighbors of the YuejT in Eastern Kashgarig, Both peoples had 
been attacked and defeated by the great Hunnish Shanyu, l^odun. 
Shortly after this the Yueji and the Wusun fell to fighting among them¬ 
selves. The Yueji gave the Wusun a sound thrasliing and slew the Wusun 
ruler. The Wusun then fled to the North and took refuge with the Huns. 
The heir to the Wusun throne, concerning whom many marvelous stories 
are told, grew up as a page in the Hunnish court. There he so won the 
affections of the Shanyu, who can have been no other than Giyu, that the 
btter not only placed the young man on his father's throne as Lord of 
the Wusun, but also aided him in his desire to avenge his fathers death. 

To avenge his father s death meant, of course, to attack the Yueji. In 
the meantime the Yueji, os we know, had abandoned their old home and 
settled in Ztmgaria. Undeterred by rh^it fac^ the young man led his forces 
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to the West. Here he succeeded in inflicting such a defeat upcn the Yucji 
that the latter were again forced to juigratc still farther to the West, 
This event must have taken place about i6o b.c. After achieving this vit 
tory the Wusun themselves settled down in Zungaiia, in which region 
they continued to dwell for several centuries, in fact until they disappear 
from history. 

The Chinese chronicles go on to say that after the Yueji were pushed 
out of Zungaria by the Wusun, they moved on and over^ran and occupied 
Sogdia and what they called Dahia or Bactiia.** As we have already seen, 
die Greek kingdom of Bactria, which included Bactria proper south of 
the Oxus and Sogdia or Transoxiana north of the Oxus, had already 
suffered a great deal from the molestations of the Sakas when the Yueji 
had first moved into Zungaria. In fact, Sogdia had been given over to the 
Sakas, and the Greek monaichs had been content with maintaining them- 
Stives south of the Oxus. 

The arrival oE the Yueji dnly a few years after the Saltans brought still 
further and even more far-reaching changes in the politicat geography of 
that section. As the Yueji moved in, the Sakas were forced to move out. 
Taking die line of least resistance^ most of these Sakas migrated still W- 
ther to the Southwest and climbed up onto the Iranian Plateau- Invading 
the Parthian kingdom^ whJeh then occupied most of Iran, they settled 
in the old province of Drangiana which soon became known as Sakastan^ 
the country of the Sakasj the modern province of Sistan,^^ 

Both the YuejT and the Sakas were desuned, in bter years, to play an 
important part in the hiscory not only of Iran hut also of India- For this 
reason it is apparent that the Hunnish leader, Giyu's, greatest achieve¬ 
ment was not his frequent bickerings with, or invasions of* China^ im¬ 
portant as they seemed to his contemporaries* but rather his relentless 
campaign against the Yueji* which directly or indirectly was the cause of 
a sweeping change in the whole ethnic map of Central Asia. Giyu him¬ 
self did not live bng enough to witness the full effect of the events for 
which he was rc^nsible* for he died in i6o b.c. shortly after the Wusun 
had driven the Yuep out of Zungaria. He was succeeded by his son, 
Gunchen* who vvas desdned to rule over the Huns for thirty years, or 
until 126 Bjo.'* 

China also experienced a change in rulers at about the same time, for 
in 157 B.a the philosophic Wen-di died and was succeeded by his son 
Ging-di. Ging^ was not an ideal ruler. He was capriebus, narrow¬ 
minded* and niggardly^ As a result, he was far from popular with his sub¬ 
jects. It is not surprising* therefore* that there were several rebellions 
during his rdgn, led for the most part by junior members of the imperia] 
family who wished to Mtire the throne for themselves. One of the most 
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imporaut ot thwc rebels, the prince of Jao, even sent secret messengers 
to Gunchenj the Lord of the Hutis, tn an attempt to secure Hunnish co- 
operation for hjs project- 

To the Hnos this must have seemed a magnificent opportunity to in¬ 
vade the Celestial Empire. Guncheot however, seems to have been of a 
very peaceful disposition^ for he made no attempt to aid his wouldJx 
ally, nor in any other way did he disturb China during this troubled 
period, with ihe result that all the rebellions were put down and Giug'di 
was able to establish himself firmly on the throne. The Chinese Emperor 
greatly appreciated this act of forcbcarancc on the part of his barbarian 
Qcighborj and we find him renewing the ancient treaty of amity, sending 
anther Chinese princess to be the bride of the Shanyti, and keeping up 
the payment of a heavy tribute to the Hunnish court* In addition! he did 
much to further friendly commercial intercourse between the two coun¬ 
tries- As the result of this policy, China and the Hunnish Empire re¬ 
mained at peace for many years, the old balance of power being retained 
between them-^^ 

We have little information as to what was taking place in other parts 
of the Hunnish Empire during the Jong reign of the Shanyu Gunchen. 
The only item which the Chinese chroniclers have seen fit to record, and 
that in a most incidental and casual way, is that during this period the 
Hunnish control over the Wusun was greatly weakened. The Wusim 
had been able to expel the Yuejj and settle in Zungaria largely because of 
the support given them by the Huns. But by this time the W usun had 
become sufficiently powerful to fed that they could stand on their own 
feet^ and the Lord of the Wusun refused to appear at the Hunnish court, 
a sign that he cra=^d to regard himself a vassal any more, GunchSn sent 
a body of picked troops against him, but the Hunnish army was defeated, 
after which event the jurisdiction of the Hans over the Wusun became 
largely nominal^' 

The fact that the Wusun had been able to break away from the Hun¬ 
nish Empire was in itself a sign that this empire was beginning to suffer 
from internal decay, but to contemporaries this decay was scarcely no¬ 
ticeable, and imcil sjc. the Huns still formed the brgest and most 
powerful single unit in the Far East^ or for that matter anywhere in Aria. 
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An iv(I«ortant event in the history of Eastern Asia was the death 
of the Chinese emperor, Ging'di, and the accession to the throne of his 
son, the great emperor Wu-di. Wu-di, literally the Martial Emperor, 
was in some ways the most remarkabJe man ever to sit upon the dragon 
throne. In most oriental cotintrics the founder of a dynasty is its greatest 
and tnost glorious representative. Wu-di, however, was a marked ex¬ 
ception to this rule. When he came into power, the Han dynasty had 
ruled for over sixty years and had boasted of several able rulers, but 
all of them were eclipsed by the exploits of the new sovereign. It was 
Wu-di who made of China a strong unified kingdom, and then expanded 
this kingdom into a huge empire. 

In 140 B.C., the so-called Chinese Empire consisted only of China 
proper; and even this region retained many feudal characteristics, 
inasmuch as the country was broken up into a number of vassal states 
each ruled over by its own liege brd. The Central government, more¬ 
over, was largely dominated by members of an hereditary aristocracy. 
Wu-di changed all this. Practically all the vassal states were abolished^ 
and every province was put under the supervisiou of the central govern¬ 
ment. Wu-di, moreover, like Louis XIV of France, felt that as long as 
his chief ministers and officials were recruited from the members of the 
higher nobility, who assumed that they bad au hereditary right to office, 
he could not count upon their complete subjection to himself. We find 
therefore, during this reign that the most important military and civil 
officers were appointed more and more from the members of the petty 
bourgeoisie, or even from the lowest strata of social life. As the result 
of this policy China became, for the first time since the establishment 
of the Han dynasty, an absolute monarchy in fact as wcU as b name" 
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Wu-di spent as much lime in expanding his dominion as in consoli¬ 
dating his power at home. In consequence, the Chinese Empire more 
than trebled in size during this one reign, though it should be re¬ 
membered that it was an unusually long one, Lasting for fifty-three 
years (140 to 87 bo.). Much of this expansion was in the south, hut with 
this phase of his activity we have no concern here. 0£ especial interest 
to us arc the military and diplomatic campaigns In the north, as a result 
of which China secured control over most of Korea in the northeast, - 
and Kashgaria in the northwest. More important still, Wu-di succeeded, 
at long last, in defeating and humiliating the Huns and in driving them 
north of the Gobi desert. 

Wu-di's interest in northern expansion started at the very beginning 
of his reign. In 138 b£., only three years after he ascended the throne, 
we find that he was already planning an attach upon the Huns. As yet, 
howev'cr, he did not dare engage with these dreaded opponents unaided. 
Remembering the humiliating defeat which the Huns had inHicted upon 
the Yuejl a generation previously and believing that the Yucjl would 
be anxious to secure revenge, the emperor thought of sending an em¬ 
bassy to this people, proposing a joint attack upon their common enemy. 

The envoy selected for this purpose was a man named Jang Kien, • 
who was thereby destined to become one of China’s most famous ex¬ 
plorers and diplomats, the first Chinaman of whom we have record to 
enter into personal contact with the peoples and kingdoms of Western 
Asia. Up to this time Western Asia (including Persia and India) and 
Eastern Asia had constituted two separate worlds with no known his¬ 
torical contact between them. It was Jang Kien who broke through this 
barrier and thereby paved the way for Indian, Persian, and even Greek 
and Latin influences to enter into the previously isolated Celestial 
Empire. 

The account of Jang Kien’s embassy to the West has come down to 
us and constitutes one of the most interesting sections of the ancient 
Chinese historical records.^ Jang Kien was forced to undergo many 
hardships. At the start he was accompanied by more than a hundred 
persons, but of this group only two survived. Moreover, thirteen years 
dapsed between Jang Kien’s departure from, and his return to, China. 
Much of this lapse of time was due to the fact that on their way to 
Yuejl the adventurous envoys were captured by the Huns and remained 
virtuaRy prisoners among them for more than ten years, Jang Kien 
consoled himself during this period by taking a Hunntsh maiden to 
wife and raising a brood of children. 

Eventually he managed to escape from the Huns, but instead of 
returning to China he determined to carry out his original niissioti 
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and went on with his journey to the West. After several further ad¬ 
ventures he arrived at last at the court of the Yueji ruler* The Yuql 
at this time had settled down in Southern Sogdia^ i.e. just north of the 
Oxtis River, hut had already begun their invasion and conquest of 
Bactria to the south of this stream. Jang Kicn did his best to enlist the 
Yueji in the project of a joint Chincse-Yuqi attack upon the Huns. The 
Yueji, however, having conquered for themselves a new territory which 
was far richer and more fertile than they had ever possessed before, 
were in no mood to return to die Ease and renew the conflict with their 
andent adversaries. 

Jang Kicn remained for more than a year among the Yueji? and then;^ 
being still unable to persuade the latter to accept a Chinese alliance, he 
determined to return to his own country. On his return journey he took 
a southerly route, going along the northern Banks of the Kundun or 
Nan-shan Mountains in the hope of keeping out of the clntches of the 
Huns. In spite of these precautions, he was again captured and impris¬ 
oned by the Huns. This time, however, his imprisonment lasted only a 
year; for in 136 bx;, the Hunnish Shanyu, Gunchfin, died, and in the 
confusion following his death Jang KJen managed to escape once more. 
This time he succeeded in reaching China, where he was welcomed 
by the Emperor Wu-di who rewarded him with the tide of Marquis 
and the post of Imperial Chamberbin. 

Considering that fang Kicn was completely unsuccessful in carrying 
out the original purpose of hJs mission, the securing of an alliance with 
the YuejT, it may seem somewhat surprising that he was so handsomely 
rewarded on his return to his native land. Wu-dJ, however, was seusiblc 
enough to realize the enormous value of the services which his envoy 
had given to the Celesdal Empire. 

In the first place, Jang Kien brought back with him knowledge of 
the grape and alfalfa. These two valuable plants had previously been 
unknown in China, but as the result of this mission to the West both 
plants were quickly transplanted to Chinese soil and soon formed an 
important part of Far Eastern domestic economy. These were only the 
first of a bog series of agricultural loans which the Chinese were to 
receive from the Near East as the r«uk of Jang Kien^s opening of the 
passage between East and West. 

Equally important was the fact that Jang Kien first gave to China her 
knowledge of the existence and position of India. Though he was never 
there himself, he had heard many accounts of it and realized what 
important results would accrue if direct communicaiion between China 
and India could be opened up. As a result of his urging, several attempts 
were made to send an embassy dirccily southwest from China to India, 
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thus avoiding the dangers of travel through Kashgaria, which was still 
dominated hy the Huns, For the moment all of these attempts ended in 
failure^ but at least they resulted in China's getting acquainted with 
Yunnan and the surrounding regions* and this indirectly led to their 
subsoquent incorporadoo within the Chinese Empire. Most important 
of all, however^ was the fact that Jang Kien brought back with him news 
of all the peoples then inhabiting Kashgaria^ Zungaria, and TurkistaUi 
Largely as a result of this knowledge^, the Chinese during the next cen¬ 
tury were able to expand to the West and bring much of this region 
Within their own domain. 

Let us pause for a moment and see just what was the condition of 
affairs in the West at the time of Jang KJen's embassy. Immediately 
to the west of China, and reaching as far as Lake Lopnor, was the region 
formerly occupied by the Wusun and YuejT; but^ when both of these 
peoples had been driven to the West; it had been taken over by the 
Huns who had founded there two or three petty Hunnish principalities. 
Directly to the south were the nomadic and warlike Kiang pciople;^ the 
ancestors of the later Tibetans. 

To the west of Lake Lopnor was the “country of the 36 principalities/' 
or of the numerous city states. As we know already^ the inhabitants 
of this region were practically all Indo-European in speech; but they 
differed from their fdlow Indo-Europeans, the Wusun and the YuejT, 
and from the Turanian Huns in that they practised agriculture and 
lived in walled towns and villages. Though each of these city states 
was allowed to retain its own ruler, they were all in vassalage to the 
Huns, The Huns, moreover, maintained military governors in Kara- 
shahr and one or two places in order to collect tribute from all of these 
vassal states. 

To ihe north of Kashgaria lay the Tien Shan or Celestial mountaJm 
and beyond this Zungaria or the Hi Basin, stiU occupied by the Wusun* 
To the west of Kashgaria lay the Tsung Ling Mountains or the 
Pamirs; and beyond these lay the kingdom^ called by the Chinese Da- 
yuan, and known to us in later times either as Farghana or Khu- 
kand (Kokand), which occupied the upper valley of the jaxartes 
River* 

The inhabitants of Da-yuan, like those of Kashgarja, were an agri¬ 
cultural people dwclbng in walled cities of which cherc were said to 
be more than seventy in alL But though the popuJation was not nomadic, 
this region was famous for its excellent horses- according to the Chinese, 
these horses were the best in all the world. The warriors of this country, 
like the nomadic Yucji and Huns, fought from horseback, their prin¬ 
cipal weapons being the bow and arrow. At the time of Jang Kien's 
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cmbaKy, this region sdll constituted a completely itidependenc country 
ruled over by its own king. 

To the west of Da-yuan lay the two kingdorns of Yuq! and Kang-gii* 
The Yucjij of course, are by this time old friends of ours, as we have 
traced their migration from Northwest China through Zungaria co 
their present position in Soinbem Sogdia or Transoxiana. Jang Kicn 
tells us that in his time the oourc of the YuejT king was stiU north of the 
Oxusj but he adds that they had already attacked and conquered Dahia 
or Bactria which lay to chc south of the Qxus. 

It would appear that all traces of Greek rulcrship over Bactria had 
disappeared at this time for Jang Kicn had nothing to idl us about the 
Greeks and informs us merely that the native (Iranian) population 
were agriculturalisis, lived in walled cities, and that they were also 
shrewd traders. Each of these cities had its own chief or prince. This 
lack of unity, coupled with the fact that the population was far from 
martial in its incUnadons, meant that the Yueji had little difficulty in 
overrunning the oounury. 

The Yueji themselves still retained their nomadic habits, though no 
doubt they were already beginning to settle down as a landed arisiocracy. 
In Jang Kicn^s time the Yueji were still united under a single monarch; 
but we find that a few years later they broke up into five principalities, 
of which the most important was that known to the Chinese as Guei- 
Shuang, the rulers of which later conquered all of Eastern Iran and 
Northern India, founding the dynasty known to the Indians as the 
Kusban, 

The Kang’gii occupied the region directly north of the Yueji, or in 
other words most of Sogdia^ the land between the Oxus and Jaxartes 
River, where we later find the cities of Bukhara and Samarkand. At this 
time the Kang-gu also dwelt on boih sides of the middle Jaxartes River 
basin, because we find them in the region where the city of Tashkand 
was later to arise. Jang KJen tells us that the Kang^gti were nomads with 
manners and customs identical in the main with those of the Yutjn 
Jang Kicn has nothing to tell us about the earlier history of the Kang-gu, 
but we have every reas<m to believe that they had long lived in North¬ 
eastern Turkistan, and had moved southward into Sogdia in the wake 
of the Yueji when the latter people made their spectacular conquests 
of the lands which had once belonged to ihe Greek kings of 
Bactria. 

At a laiw period the Kang-gu were destined to pby an important role 
in history, but in Jang Kien’s time they cannot have been very powerful 
for he teUs us that they were under the political infiuence both of the 
Yueji and of the Huns. At this time they still compriKd a single state, 
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but a little later they, like the Yueji, broke up mto five separate prm- 
cippluics. 

Jang Kicn himself went only as far as the domajn of the YuejT and 
Kajjg-gii, but he gives us some hearsay information regarding the 
countries still further to die West. He tells us chat to the northwest of 
the Kang-gu (i,e. in Northwestern Turkistan) there dwelt the nomadic 
Yentsaij and that to the west of the Yue]! (i.e. in Souchwestern Turkistan 
and in the western portion of the Iranian Plateau) there dwelt the seeded 
Ansi. The Yentsai of the Chinese traveler are undoubcedJy the same as 
the Aorsi of the classical writers, the descendants of the Massagetae or 
at least their successors as the mascers of Northwestern Turkistan. It is 
certain that the Ansi of Jang Kien and the other Chinese historians is 
the same as our Parthia, The word Ansi, the older pronunciation of 
which was Ansak, was as near as the Chinese could come to transcribing 
the name Arsak, the founder of the Parthian Empire* 

We have already seen that there b very reason to believe that all the 
importanc peoples inhabiting Turkistan at this period belong to the 
''white” or Caucasoid race and spoke languages belonging to the Indo- 
European, or more specifically the Iranian, family. This belief is strength¬ 
ened by a passage in the early Chinese chronicles which states that "all 
the inhabitants {of Turkistan] have deep set eyes and are very hairy..,. 
They speak many dUferent dialects, but aP of these dklects belong to 
one general family and the different peoples are able to understand one 
another*” 

Jang Kicn tells us nothing about the inhabitants of Northeastern 
Turkistan, but we know from other sources that it was still occupied by 
the Gienkun or Kirghiz and the mysterious Dingling, who were still 
directly subject to the Huns*" 

After this lengthy digression upon the peoples and counties which 
lay to the west of China and the Hunnjsh EmplrCi we may now return 
to a discussion of the further fortunes of the Huns themselves* 

In 138 B.c* when the Emperor Wu-dJ first sent Jang Kien to the West, 
he hoped to be able to fight the Huns with the aid qf the YuqL Pending 
the arrival of this aid^ he thought it necessary to remain on seemingly 
friendly terms with the Northern Barbarians, The treaty of peace and 
Rmity was renewed; another Chinese princess was sent to the Shanyu^s 
harem, accompnied by the usual presents of sUk and brocades* 

Five years elapsed, however i and in 133 bx:*, having received no word 
foom Jang Kien, who was still a prisoner in a Hunnish camp^ the Em¬ 
peror thought that he must abandon all thoughts of aid from the West* 
If the Huns were to be defeated, it must be by the Chinese acting alone- 
Even so, the Chmesc did not as yet dare rbk an open campaign against 
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thfir oortherD neighbors, and dicy planned to secure a signal viclory 
by an act of out and out treachery- 

A plan was conceived whereby the Shanyu and his court were to be 
lured to the little town of Ma-yi, or Horse^own, on the northern frontier 
and there attacked and either killed or captured. There was sent to the 
Hunnish court a petty trader* a uative of Ma-yi> who pretended to throw 
in his lot with the Huns and who* after speaking of the rich wealch of 
goods stored in hh native city^ offered to guide his new masters there 
so that they could capture both the city and the goods with the greatest 
ease. 

For the naoment the Shanyu Gunchen fell into the trap. Placing him¬ 
self at the head of an army of a hundred thousand riders, he burst through 
the Great Wall and proceeded to march on Ma-yip In the meantime a 
Chinese army of three hundred thousand was hidden in various pans 
of the surrounding country and there lay quietly* waidng for the Huns 
to reach their goal. For a time it Icjokcd as if the Chinese strategy 
would be successful and the Hunnbh army completely surrounded. 
When only a few miles from Ma-yi* however^ the Hunnish Shanyu 
suddenly noticed that though there were herds of animals all over the 
plains there were no shepherds to look after them. His suspicions 
arousedj he stopped his march forward and attacked a small military 
outpost, capturing there an official who under threat of death revealed 
to die Huns the plot which the Chinese had so carefully concocted. On 
learning of this^ the Shanyu and his army immediately turned around 
and retreated to the north; and, though the Chinese forces followed in 
hot pursuit as far as the Great Wall* they were able to accomplish 
nothing/ 

After the h^-yj incident* it was obvious that all thoughts of peace and 
good will between the Chinese and Hunnish empires were impossible* 
and thereafter for many years there was almost constant warfare be¬ 
tween the two nations. For the first ten years of this conflict the fortunes 
of wax were fairly evenly divided between the two parties* Both sides 
suffered enormous losses without being able to wrest a decisive victory 
from the other* 

In a general way it may be said that the Chinese were victorious in 
the West while the Huns had the advantage in the East. In the West 
the Chinese succeeded, in L27 s-c., in capturing the Ordus country, that 
region south of the Yellow River where this stream makes its long 
dcEOur into Southern Mongolia* This victory* however, meant only ihat 
the Chinese had recaptured the territory which once formed part of 
Shi Huangdi's domain (after 214 b,c,) but which had fallen back into 
Hunnish hands after the death of the great cooquerer* To mate up 
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for this victoryj however* the Chinese in the same year were forced to 
allow the Huns to occupy several districts farther to the Eas^ in the 
northern part of the present provinces of Shansi and Hobe^^ 

An important change took place in 123 when the Huns moved 
their capita!* or shall we say military headquarters, north of the desert 
to some place in the Orkhon or Selenga basin* probably somewhere near 
the modern city of Urga* and certainly in the region where the Mongol 
empire latcr was to arise. Up to this time* it will be remembered, the 
center of the Hunnish power had been in Inner Mongolia* south of 
the desert and quite close to the Chinese frontieri so that the transfer 
of the court to the north must be taken as a sign of weakness. 

To be sure the northern migration took place after the Huns had won 
a notable victory wherein they annihilated one Chinese army and cap¬ 
tured another^ The move, moreover, was prompted by the principles of 
military strategy; or, as the Chinese records say* the Huns hoped by 
migrating to the north to lure the Chinese army into pursuing them 
across the Gobi Desert, in the belief that the Chinese troops would be 
exhausted by their \cmg march and would then prove an easy prey to 
the Hunnish horsemen/ 

Notwithstanding all this* the transfer of the capital showed that the 
Huns had abandoned the offensive and were now on the defensive* 
which in turn meant that the old even balance of power between the 
Chinese and Hnnnish empires had been definitely broken m favor of 
the Chinese, We may say that after this northern migration the Huns 
never again to regain their old predominant position- 
Up to this time all power in the Huntiish Empire had been in the 
hands of their Shanyus, and each of these Shanyus had been remarkably 
competent, able to overcome all tendencies to^vard disintegration and 
decay^ In 126 b.c** however, in the midst of the confUct with China* 
Cunchen, the last of the great Shanyus, died. His son should have suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but as the result of a coup d'etat a younger brother 
of Gunchen was raised to the host of Shanyu. These events seem to 
have caused much trouble and confusion in the Hunnish lands. 

More important still, the usurper and his successors proved to be 
men of very indiJferent caliber. Each of them ruled for only a short 
time and wa$ unable to carry through a steady policy cither in regard 
to internal administration or external warfare. During the period j 40-87 
B.c^ throughout which time China was ruled over by a single emperor* 
no less than seven men occupied the Shanyu's throne, none of whom, 
apart from Gunchen, is worthy of special mention. 

While the Huns were thus being led by men of secondary quality, 
the Chinese were fortunate enough to hod themselves in possession 
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of a number of generals fif unusual ability. Of these it is necessary lo 
mention only two, Wei Tsing, the commandci: in-chief of the Chinese 
forces after 124 bjc^ and his even more brilliant nephew, Ho Ku-bing, 
The Generalissimo, Wei Tsing, was a classic example o£ the Emperor 
Wu-di's ability to choose outstanding leaders from the bw<^E strata of 
society. Wd Tsing was the illegitimate son of a slave girl As a boy he 
was shepherd and later a groom in the employ of a feudal lord before 
securing a commission in the army* His entrance into the army and his 
early promotion, incideniaily, were due not so much to his own merit 
as to the influence of his half-sister, who entered the imperial harem as a 
concubine and later rose to the position of Empress Consort. But 
though Wei Tsing ovved his early opportunities to his sister, he soon 
proved his own Avorth- and his bier advancement was due almosi: 
entirely to his own energy and abiUcy. We arc not surprised to hear 
that he was a good archer; but it is noteworthy^ considering his low 
originj that he was punctilious in the treatment of his officers and affable 
id his dealing with the soldiers, an attitude which resuked in the loyalty 
that was the cause of many of his victories. 

Even more brilliant than Wd Tsing, however, was the lattcris nephew. 
Ho KO bing, who distinguished himself as the leader of the Chinese 
light cavalry. Ho Ku-bing received his first command at the early age 
of eighteen. This appointment was no doubt due to the influence of his 
[wwcrful uncle, but in a remarkably short time the youthful commander 
proved himself to be one of the most gifted military leaders of the age, 
and rode from victory to victory- His premature death at the age of 
only twenty-four proved to be one of the greatest disasters which befell 
China during the Han dynasty. 

Id the words of the old Chinese chronicle, "'None of the troops of the 
other generals could compare with those of Ho Kudaing. Commanding 
only specially chosen soldiers (the elite of the army). Ho Kiidiidg 
was able to penetrate far into the enemy territory* With his company 
of the ablest riders, he was always lo be found in the van of the main 
army _The Other generals were constantly getting into trouble be¬ 

cause they were unable to keep up with him or join forces with him at 
the appointed dme. For this reason Ho Kii-bing's prestige waxed 
greater day by day until in the end it equalled that of the commander- 
in-chief.” 

Reading between the lines of the ancient records, vve can see that 
much of Ho Ku-bing^s success was due to the fact that the youthful 
commander completely abandoned the traditional Chinese military tac¬ 
tics and Introduced the use of lighdy armed and rapidly moving cavalry 
as the chief weapon of offense. 
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We have already seen tkat much of iLe success which the Tsin dynasty 
had had with its foes, including the Huns, was due to the fact that the 
Tsin armies had relied so largely upon cavalry charges. With the fall 
of the Tsin dynasty and the rise of the House of Han, which at first 
was far less subject to Turanian and Iranian cultural infiuences than 
were the Tsin rulers, the Chinese had neglected their cavalry and had 
relied once more upon the cumbersome war chariots and heavily armed 
infantrymen^ It was largely for this reason that the early Han emperors 
had suffered so severely from the HimnUh armies of bow-shooting 
horsemem 

Ho ICu-bing, therefore, in organising his brigade of light cavalrymen, 
had forged a weapon which forever after placed the Hunnish armies 
on the defensive. The Chinese^ with their developed arts and crafts^ 
had always been able to manufacture better arms than the Huns. Now^ 
while retaining their superior arms, the Chinese were able 10 match 
the Huns in the one point on which the Huns had long been superior^ 
namely* their ability to move rapidly from place to place. 

The first great defeat which Ho Kuiing with his new tactics was 
able to inflict upon the Huns was in izi The scene of this campaign 
lay to what was then the northwest of China proper^ in the eastern 
part of Kashgaria, and in the western part erf the modem province of 
Gansu* This was the region formerly nccupicd by the Wusun and Yueji* 
which the Huns had subsequently conquered and occupied^ establishing 
there a number of petty vassal Hunnish states, only two of which, how¬ 
ever, seem to have been of any special impoitance. 

In his earlier campaigns (127-124 e.c,) Wei Tsmg, the commander-in- 
chief;, had already encroached upon this region; but it was reserved for 
Ho Ku-bing to strike the smashing blow which forever destroyed 
Hunnish supremacy in the area. In 121 p,c* ihc brilliant young com¬ 
mander led two expeditions into this region, in Ehc course of which he 
killed or captured nearly forty thousand Huns including a number of 
petty kinglets and tribal chiefs. We have the intexesting statement added 
that among the booty which he collected was a golden image with which 
the king of one of the vassal kingdoms was accustomed to worship 
Heaven (God). This is the first time that wc hear of any images among 
the Huns, and many scholars believe that this was probably a Buddhist 
image which had reached the western Huns from Kashgaria or Tur- 
kistan, where Buddhism was already spreading with great rapidity. If 
so* this is the first contact which China was to have with Buddhism. 
It should he noted, however, that the first Buddhist temple was not 
crcocd in the Celestial Empire until nearly two centuries laterJ 

Ho Ku-bing"s startling victories in the West had important conse- 
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queacH. Later in the same year (i2r B.t) two of the mtist important 
Hunoish vassal states broke away from the Hunnish Empire aod vdIuD' 
tarily subjected themselves to Chinese rule. The way in which this 
came about is rather interesting. We are told that the Lord of the 
Hunnish Empire was furious with his vassal prioces in the West for 
the way in which they had albwed themselves to be defeated by Ho 
Ku-bing’s army. He ordered these vassal kings to come to the court 
and explain their conduct. The vassal princes, however, were so fright- 
cned by this order, that they thought it would be better to throw them¬ 
selves on the mercy of the Chinese rather than face the fury of their 
own overlord. While negotiations were still going on, one of these 
princes, the “king’’ of Hiujiu, repented of his intended treachery and 
wished to draw back. His colleague, the “king" of Kunsie was disgusted 
with this vacillating conduct and promptly slew his co-coospirator, 
adding the latter's subjects to his own. At the head of his whole people; 
who are said to have numbered about forty thousand, he then marched 
to the Chinese frontier and demanded to be taken under the pmteetton 
of the Celestial Empire. 

The Emperor Wu-di treated his new subjects with marked consldeia- 
tion. The vassal king and several of his subsidiary tribal chiefs were 
granted not only rank and tides but also money and estates. The son 
of the murdered king of Hiujiu was made a page at the Imperial Palace, 
and later rose to the hipest oflkes in the land. The bulk of the subjected 
Hunnish ptqjulation, though nominally incorporated within the Em¬ 
pire, were allowed to retain their own manners and customs and were 
finally setded in various parts of the frontier.* 

This dispbcemeni of the population left the lands formerly occupied 
by the vassal kingdoms gready underpopulated, a fact of considerable 
importance in later history. But in any case the Chinese Empire had 
secured a considerable accession of territory and this in a very strate¬ 
gically important place. In the first place a wedge had been driven 
between the Huns to the North and the Kiang or Tibetans to the 
South; and the Chinese had always been fearful lest the Huns be able 
to secure the support of the Kiang in some of their military campaigns 

Even more important was the fact that the Chinese Empire was 
brought into direct contact with Kashgaria and the other peoples and 
countries which lay to the West. To be sure, the city states of Kashgaria 
were stdl subject in a genera] way to the Huns; but the Chinese by 
this tunc were well aware that most of these principalities had no 
especial love for their Hunnish masters, from whom they differed in 
language and In manners and customs, and that they would be onlv too 
willing if a favorable opportunity presented itself to break their tie with 
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the Hunnish Empire. In Jater times the Chinese were to mate full use 
of their opportunity to establish direct contact with the Wtstj but for 
the moment they had to confine themselves to the bitter conflict with the 
Huns who still lay scattered all along the northern frontier, 

Jn up Bx. the Emperor Wu-di determined to make a supreme effort 
to crush the Huns once and for alL Two huge armies were raised. One 
of them was entrusted to the dashing Ho Kii-bing with orders to attack 
the eastern part of the Hunnish Empire, The other army, led by Wet 
Tsing, the commander-in-chiefj in person^ was ordered to march straight 
north from the Chinese frontier and attack the Shanyu's forces in the 
very heart of the Hunnish domain^ 

Galloping at the head of his army, Ho Ku-bing soon entered what 
is now Eastern Mongolia. Pushing several hundred miles to the North, 
he irtct and attacked the Hunnish Viceroy of the East. This official who 
had previously defeated all the Chinese armies sent against him and 
who had wrought untold havoc in the northeastern frontier of China, 
now met his match. After a short conflict he turned and fled. During 
this campaign. Ho Kii-bing killed or captured more than seventy thou- 
sand of the Hunnish forces. 

Equally noteworthy was the campaign directed by Wei Tsing against 
the center of the Hunnish Empire, a campaign which was to lead him 
into conflict with the flower of the Hunnish army, commanded by the 
Shanyu in person- In accordance with his prearranged plan, the Shanyu 
and his army lay in waiting just to the north of the Gobi Desert in the 
hope rhat [he Chinese forces would be exhausted by their long march 
through this barren region and would be ill-prepared 10 withstand a 
serious attack. 

As soon as the CWnse army came within sight of the Hunnish forces, 
it was hastily arranged in battle array. Wei Tsing had with him a 
number of war chariots; but, inst^d of using them in a useless charge 
against the Huns, he ordered them to be arranged in a circle so that 
they formed a Sort of fortress which could be used as a base of opera- 
dom. The main flghdng was entrusted to the cavalry* 

All day long the Chinese and the Huns fought their desperate batde 
with no advantage gained by either side. In the early evening a strong 
wind arose. It must have been one of those terrible sandstorms for 
which the Mongolian plains arc so noted, for we are told that it blew 
sand and gravel into the faces of the combatants so that they could no 
longer see one another. Wcl Tsing took advantage of this invisibility 
and moved his right and left flanks forward in such a way as to completely 
encircle the Shanyu and the few picked warriors the latter had around 
him. The Shanyu, seeing that he was suirounded by superior numbersi 
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fck that the fight was hcipcl^ and thought ooly of escape. Bursting 
through the encircling Chinese^ he mounted his eharioCj drawn by six 
mulcSj and fled rapidly co the far Northwest. Though hotly pursued 
by the Chinesej he succeeded in outdistancing his opponents.^ 

This Battle of the Sandstorm really concluded the long series of cam' 
paigns directed by the Emperor Wu-di against his northern enemies. 
The power and prestige of the Huns had been broken. Thereafter, for 
many a year, they were forced to confine their activities to northern or 
Outer Mongolia, and during this period the northern frontiers of China 
were comparatively free from serious attack. 

But* though the power of the Huns had been broken^ it had not been 
destroyed. The Huns were still masters of a large kingdom* and their 
administrative arid military organization remained intact. To be sure 
the Chinese bad Captured or slaughtered between eighty and ninety 
thousand Huns, but their own losses had been almost as great. The 
Chinese had been especially unfortunate with their horses* for out of 
the hundred and forty thousand animals which were sent out on these 
campaigns less than thirty thousand returned. 

The Chinese felt the loss of these horses very deeply, for China was 
not yet a horse-breeding country* and the total supply of these animals 
was very small. In fact we are expressly told by the Chinese hislorlans 
that one of the principal reasons why the Empire did not attempt to 
complete the task of destroying the Hunnish kingdom was that there 
were not sufficient horses to embark upon another extensive campaign. 
We are told that another important reason for the Chinese being con¬ 
tent with leaving things as they were was the fact that In 117 hx^ only 
two years after these campaigns, Ho Kii-bing died. Ho Kii bing was the 
one Chinese general who had invariably been successful in his conflict 
with the Huns, and the court felt that without his leadership or assist¬ 
ance further warfare would be inadvisable. Incidentally* the Chinese 
erected over the tomb of the brilliant young general a statue of a horse 
stamping on a Hunnish warrior. Lost from sight for many centuries, it 
was recently discovered by some French archacMlogists, and now 
stimtes the earliest known Chinese attempt to sculpture a horse,^^ 

In the light of what has been said, it is not surprising that the next few 
years brought very few drastic changes in the relationship between die 
Chinese Empire and the Huns. A short time after the Battle of the Sand¬ 
storm we find the Chinese sending an envoy to the Shanyu* demanding 
that he declare himself a vassal of the Emperor Wu-di. The Shanyu, in 
spite of his defeat and flight* was so furious at this proposal diat He kept 
the Chinese envoy a prisoner, and there was nothing the Chinese could 
do to cflect his release. A few years later {1 n n.c.) the Chinese again sent 
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two arjnics imo Souiliern Moagplia in the hope oE freeing thi$ gnd other 
envoys retained by the Hun$; but, though the two armies scurried hither 
and yon in the region south of the great desert, they did not succeed in 
securing a single oontact with any of the Hunnlsh forces; and they did 
not dare march into the homeland of the Huns which was now north of 
the desert. 

In the foLlowingyear (iiobx:.) we lind a similar situation arising, only 
in this case the Emperor Wu^di himself essayed to play the part of a 
martial hero. This was shortly after the imperiai troops had conquered 
and killed the king of Yue, the ruler of what is now Southern China, and 
incorporated this territory within the Celestial Empire. The Emperor 
thought that this would be a favorable opportunity to make a triumphal 
tour to aU the outlying regions in his domain. 

He included the northern frontier in this tour; and, while he was in 
this ariea^ he bethought himself of making a great milicary dcmonstradoii 
in the hope of impressing the barbarians in the North- Assembling an 
army of a hundred and eighty thousand men, he marched for some diS' 
tance into Southern Mongolia, and then sent an envoy to the Bunnish 
Shanyu who made to that monarch the following remarkable declara¬ 
tion: '*The head of the king of Yue now hangs on the gates of the Im- 
perial Palace. The Son of Heaven has now arrived on the northern 
frontier at the head of the Imperial army. Why should the Huonbh 
Shanyu remain skulking in the cold and inhospitable north? Let the 
Shanyu tome to the south and cither meet the emperor in open battle or 
else become a subject and pay reverence to the Imperial throne."' 

Seemingly the Shanyu preferred to remain in his cold and iuhospi^ble 
north, for he paid no heed to the message and contented himselE with 
adding the new envoy to his group of Chinese prisoners. To be a Chinese 
ambassador in those days entailed being subjected to a whole series of 
thrills, suspenses, and adventures. 

Again the emperor fcU himself powerless to remedy the situation and 
shortly afterwards disbanded his army and returned to China. 

Six years after this bit of bravado (104 BjC.) the Chinese again at¬ 
tempted to interfere in Hunnish affairs. At this time a new Shanyu had 
recently ascended the throne, called because of his youth the “Child 
Shanyu ” The Child Shanyu soon showed himself to be of a cruel and 
blocdthirsty disposition with the direct result that there was much un- 
casint^ and discontent within his realm. One of his subordinates^ who 
must have been a fairly close relative conceived the idea of rcbdling and 
placing himself upon the Huanish throne. 

Not feeling himself strong enough to stand alone, this oJfidal eutemd 
into treasonable correspondence with the Chinese court, in the course 
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of which he prcunised to become an acknowledged vassal of the Han 
dynasty if the latter would aid him in carrying out his proposed coup 
d'etat. The Emperor Wu-dj was only too dehglitcd to join in so interest¬ 
ing a plot; and, in the following year (103 bo.), one of the ablest of the 
Chinese generals, Chao Bu-nu, was sent into Mongolia at the head of 
an army of rwenty thousand persons to render whaterver aid might be 
necessary, 


Unfortunately for the Chinese plans, however, just as the pretender 
was about to gather his forces about him and break out into open re¬ 
bellion, the plot was discovered. The pretender himself was put to death, 
and the Chinese who had already penetrated some distance into Mon¬ 
golia were forced to beat a hasty retreaL Not content with having crushed 
the revolt, the Shanyu was determined to wreak vengeance upon the 
Chinese for thetr underhanded activities. Putting himself at the head of 
an army four times as large as that of the Chinese, he succeeded in over¬ 
taking and completely surrounding the latter when they were only a few 
miles from their own frontier. Seeing that further conflict was useless, 
the Chinese general and his whole army surrendered to the Huns. From 
this it can be seen that nearly two decades after the Battle of the Sand- 
• storm the Huns were still far &om being crushed or their power com¬ 
pletely destroyed 

But though the Chinese during this time had been able to do licdc more 


tban maintain the status quo in their rebtioas with the Huns, they had 
been far more fortunate in their dealings with other neighboring peo¬ 
ples. Historically one of the most significant of the Chinese conquests 
of this era was that which led to the permanent annexation of the south¬ 
ern part of what is now China proper. Ever since the beginning of his 
reign the Emperor Wu-di had been much interested in this region and 
had gradually drawn larger and brger parts of it within the orbit of 
the Chinese Empire* Things came to a head in iij b.c. when open war- 
fere broke out between China and the kingdom of Nan (southern) Yue* 
As we have already seen, the monarch of this realm was soon killed* 
and the kingdom itself, which corresponds to the modern provinces of 
Guangdong arid Guangsi, became an integral part of China. Shortly 
thereafter (11^109 b£.> the rulers of the kingdoms of Tien, in the south¬ 
west and embracing much of the modern province of Yuiuun, and of 
Dung (eastern) Yuc, in the southeast-^e modem province of Ftiden^ 
declared themselves to be vassals of the Emperor Wu^ and thefeafter 
w«e forced to fellow m most matters the advice of specially appointed 
Chinese miQisEci^ and residents, 


Of more interest, fmm the point of view of the present work, is fee 
feet that in 108 the Chinese completed the conquest of fee kingdom of 
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Jaosicn (Giosen) which occupied a region correspoodiog to modern 
Northwestern Korea and Southeastern Manchuria. Although this region 
broke away from the Celestial Empire less than two centuries later, the 
Chinese influence on this area vm defined to have a lasting effect. Un¬ 
like the nomadic Huns, the inhabitants of Jaosien were for the most 
part a settled people and were willing and even anxious to adopt most of 
the essential elements of Chinese civilization. For this reason the whole 
region tended to remain, spiritualJy at least, a Chinese sphere of influ¬ 
ence, even after all political and military bonds had been broken. 

Of special significance to us is the fact that the Chinese conquest of 
Jaosien, whicli carried with it domination over many of the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the country immediately north of this kingdom, greatly strength¬ 
ened the strategic position of the Chinese Empire with relation to the 
Huns, China now touched upon the casern as well as the southern fron¬ 
tier of the HuJinish domain, and her generals could undenake a flank at¬ 
tack in the event of renewed Hunnish aggression. By the time that China 
had lost control of Jaosien, the Huns had long ceased to be a serious 
menace,** 

Most important of all, it was during this period that China was able to 
increase her power and prestige enormously in the region west of the 
Hunnish Kingdom, namely in Zungaria, in Kashgarb, and in Turkistan, 
These developments are of such direct interest to us that we must con¬ 
sider them somewhat more in detail. 

Curiously enough China’s first endeavors to extend her sphere of in¬ 
fluence in this direction were made, not in Kashgaria immediately ad¬ 
jacent to her, but at the expense of the Wusun, who inhabited Sou^ern 
Zungaria. In dealing with this people, however, diplomacy rather than 
military force was utilized. 

The Chinese records teE us that it was our old friend, Jang Kien, who 
was at the bottom of the attempt to bring the Wusun under Chinese in¬ 
fluence. Jang Kien's motives on this occasion were undoubtedly selfish. 
Returning from his first embassy to the West, he had been given a title 
and a high official rank. Subsequently, he had become engaged in some 
of die campaigns against the Huns. As a general he had proved himself 
so incompetent that a judicial tribunal had sentenced him to death; but, in 
accordance with a good old Chinese custom, by spending a large sum 
of money the death sentence had been commuted to one which merely 
deprived him of his ranks and titles. Jang Kien, being anxious to re- 
cst^lish his postiion, petitioned that he might be sent on a mission to the 
Wusun, with the purpose of inviting the latter to return to their old home 
in Kashgaria, east of Lake Lopnor. 

It will be remembered that it was this region which had been captured 
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from the Huns in the campaign of 111 bjc. and which was now under 
Chinese jurisdiction but was still almost uninhabited. It was felt that if 
the Wusun would only resettle in this district, the Huns would be de¬ 
terred from any attempt to recapture it. 

The Emperor Wu-di acceded to the proposal of Jang Kien and in 115 
B.C. the latter again set out for the West. He took with him a brge escort 
and many rich presents. In addition, he was allowed to promise the 
Wusun ruler the hand of a Chinese princess in marriage if he should be 
willing to fail in with the Chinese pbos. 

Oq arriving at his destination, Jang Kjcn tried his best to win the 
Wusun court over to his ideas, but he found himself faced with 3 hope¬ 
less situation. The Wusun tribesmen were unimpressed by the tales of 
China’s greatness and remained in healthy awe of their immediate neigh¬ 
bors, the Huns. They felt that by returning to Eastern Kashgarb they 
^uld evoke the wrath of the Huns and be once more subjea to Hunnish 
invasioa. 


Moreover at this time there was much internal dissension among the 
Wusun. Their Kunmi or king was old and could no longer exercise 
despotic power over his subjects. Though he was still nominally lord of 
all the Wusun people, one of his sons and one of his grandsons had 
broken away and formed semi-independent principalities. The Kunmi, 
therefore, did not dare take it upon himself to conclude a treaty on a* 
matter which would involve the destinies of all of his nominal subjects. 
Because of this situation Jang KJen found his proposab rejected. He 
decided to make the best of a bad job; and, taking advantage of his post- 
tion far to the Wes^ he sent out various members of his staff as envoys to 
India, Bactria, Parthia, the Yuejl, and other oudying countries in the 
hope their missions might lead to more intimate contacts. Without even 
waiting for the return of these subsidiary envoys (all of whom came 
back to China in due course of time) Jang Kien set out on his journey 
back to his native land. He succeeded in taking back with him for a visit 
a number of Wusun tribesmen, nominally to act as guides and inter 
pr«^ but really in order that China might keep in some sort of touch 
with the Wusun, and in the hope that these western nomads might be 
impressed with the size and greatness of the Celestial Empire 
In spite of Jang Kien’s failure to secure a definite aJJianci rbe Em- 
seemed quite pleased with his envoy’s conduct and again appointed 
him to high office. Jang Kien was not destined to enjoy the return of 
prospeniy for long, however, as he died within a year of his return from 
this last memorable journey. 

The real fruit of Jang Kien’s dif^macy did not become evident undl 
severa] years after the great envoy s deatL The Wusun tribesmen who 
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had b«n brought to China returned eventually to their native country 
and reported that China was a very rich and populous couatryj. which 
report greatly increased the cstimadon in which she was held there. 

The Huns^ moreover, were very angry when they heard that the 
Wusun had been willing to accord Jang Kicn a friendly reception and 
even made threats of war in retaliation fcir what they considered an act 
of treachery for was not the Wusun territory, nominally at leasts a part 
of the Hunnish Empire? In view of this situation the Wusun court sent 
envoys to China. These envoys ignored the old proposal that the Wusun 
return to Kashgaria but stated that their ruler wished to enter into more 
intimate relations with the Celestial Empire and begged that a Chinese 
princess be sent to htm in marriage. After considerable negotiation the 
Chinese agreed to this proposal; and in 105 fi,c. one of die ladies^in- 
waitjjig^ accompanied by a rich dowry, set out for the long journey to- 
Zungaria where she was duly married to the Wusun ruler 
The good Chinese lady seems to have had a miserable time. She 
found herself married to an old man with whom she was not even able 
to carry on a conversatioa, since the couple were unable to speah one 
another's languages. In fact, the marriage remained largely a nominal 
one, for the royal couple met only once or twice a year, and then only 
on the occasion of some great feasn 
Overcome with homesickness and lonebness, the princess took refuge 
in poctiy\ She composed an ode which at length came to the august 
ears oE the Emperor in her native China and filled him with compas¬ 
sion ^ In fact this poem has become a household favorite in the Celestial 
Empire and has been incorporated in nearly all native poetic antholo¬ 
gies. In rough translation it reads as follows: 

“My family has married me off, alas, somewhere under Heaven's brexad 
dome. 

I live in an alien and di^ant land, alas, with the King of the Wusun, 
My dwelling is a tent, ala^ with its walls of felt. 

For food 1 have only meat, alas, and for drink only milk. 

While here, I do nothing bur dream of my own country, alas, and my 
heart is sore. 

I wish only that 1 were a wild goose, alas, and could fly hack to my 
native bnd/' 

A short time after this poem was written, her lord and master, realiz¬ 
ing that he was old and feeblej decided to hand the good lady over to 
his grandson and heir. The princess was horrified at the prospect of 
marrying the grandson after being married to the grandfathex and sent 
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a nn^sstnger hack to the Chinese Emperor^ asking for his advice m the 
matter. His Imperial Majesty, howcvcft sent back a note ordering her 
ID overcome any moral scruples she might feel and become the bride 
of the heir apparent, adding that he had need of her services in keeping 
the Wusun in alliance with China in her wars against the Huns. 

The princess meekly did as she was ordered but died shortly after 
giving birth to her first child. Whereupon the Emperor sent out am 
other Chinese lady-in-waiting to take her pbee. The new princess was 
stronger and less fastidious than her predecessor, for she lived m a ripe 
old age and married not only the reigning lord of the Wusun but also 
several of his successors, by whom she had a large brood of children, 
many of whom pbyed a prominent part in the latter history of Central 
Asia. As a result of these matrimonial alliances, China came to exercise 
an ever larger influence over the Wusun tribesmen, although their 
dominion was never actually incorporated within the Chinese Empire.** 

Further to the South, in Rashgaria, China was to SKurc even grcaier 
and more direCE controh though not until she had fought many bloody 
battles. The base of operations in this area was, of course, the region 
cast of Lake Lopnor, which had been captured from the Huns, After 
the vassal Hunnish stares in this locality had surrendered to the Chinese, 
and their inhabitants had been settled in various other parts of the 
Cclesdal Empire, this whole land was left almost devoid of people. Such 
a state of affairs obviously could not last- At first, as we have seen, the 
Chinese were desirous of inviting some friendly nomadic people, such 
as the Wusun, to move in and settle down. But since thb project failed, 
the Chinese began to incorporate the region within the administrative 
limits of the Chinese Empire and gradually to fill it with settlers sent 
out from China proper*^* 

This plan of action must have started in in ex.; for in that year we 
find the vacant lands broken up into four administrative districts, in 
each of which a town or sentlcmeni was established m serve as a political 
and economic center. Of these four districts, the only one we nc 4 l men¬ 
tion was the district and town of Dnnhuang, the farthest west of the four. 
Dtmhuang long consdmled the western outpost of the Chinese Empire, 
and it was through this settlement that the Chinese envoys passed on 
their way to negotiate treaties with the distant kingdoms of the West, 

In recent years important archaeolo^cal work has been carried on in 
and around Dunhuang, and this has given us many intimate glimpses of 
the life led by the Chinese colonists in the early period of Chinese ex¬ 
pansion to the West, though most of the remains date from a period 
somewhat laier than the one with which wt are now dealing 

The settlement and organization of Dunhuang and the surrounding 
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districts instead of ending China^s frontier problems only led to hirther 
dlfficddes and responsibilities. The Chinese^ using Dunhuang as a base, 
proceeded to send out a brge number of diplomatic missions to the 
West* somccimes as many as ten in one ycar^ All of these embassies had 
to pass through either the kingdom of Loubn or that of GiishT (Turfan) * 
two states of no great size or importance but which completely blocked 
the way between the Chinese territory and the other states of Kashgaria, 

The rulers of these two states were soil strongly under Hunnisb in¬ 
fluence. Not only did they report to the Huns all of China''s activities 
in the West, but in addition, spurred on by Hunmsh emissaries, they 
proceeded to attack and rob a number of the Chinese envoys who passed 
through their dominions. Obviously this slate of things could not be 
allowed to continue if China was to retain her prestige in Central Asia. 
Accordingly^ in io 3 bo. a Chinese general was dispatched at the head 
of an army to secure retribution. 

Cal loping at the head of only seven hundred cavalrymen, the general 
in question defeated and captured the king of Loidan whose dominion 
lay on or near Lake Lopnor. Then, pushing to the north, the Chinese 
army won a signal victory over the forces of the kingdom of Gushi 
(Turfan) which lay along the southern slopes of the Tien Shan or 
Celestial Mountains. GushT, though defeated, was far from being crushed 
and for many decades continued to be a thorn in China^s sidc> but at 
least for the time being it was forced to desist from further attacks 
upon the Chinese embassies. 

Loulan, with Its king captured# was forced to be more subservient 
In fact this principality was compelled to declare itself a vassal slate 
and send tribute to the Chinese courts. Even here, however, relations 
with the Huns were not entirely broken off, for wc find Loulan sending 
a hostage not only to China but also one to reside among the Huns. 
Though China did not succeed in aruieidng either Cushi or Loulan, her 
victories over these states resounded through the length and brradth of 
Kashgaria and even among the countries still further to the Wcst.^® 

The next military campaign which China waged in the West was 
directed, strangely enough, not against some of the other petty states of 
Kashgaria but rather against the distant kingdom of Da-yuan* which 
by to the West of the Tsimgling (Pamir) Mountains. The trouble with 
E>a-yibn started in 104 because of the treatment accorded a Chinese 
embassy. Da-yuan enjoyed the reputation of having the best horses any¬ 
where in the world# and the Chinese always speak of the horses from 
the region as the ^"blood-sweating Celestial steeds." The Emperor sent ' 
an envoy to Da-yuan to secure a number of these famed horses for 
himself and his court. Not only did the envoy fail to secure the horsesj 
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but, entering into a violent dispute with the natives, he was killed by 
the governor of one of the subsidiary districts m Eastern Da-yuan while 
on his way back to China. 

The Celestial Emperor was furious at the murder of his ambassador 
and even more furious at the prospect of not being able to secure the 
horses on which he had set his heart. Accordingly he organised a huge 
array to punish the refractory kingdom of the West. We are told that 
though a portion of this army consisted of trained ca valrymen, the bulk 
of the force was made up of “bad young men" from various parts of 
the Empire, or in other words, of the criminals and riffraff of the prov¬ 
inces, the loss of whom would cause little sorrow to any one. All told 
this motley army numbered several tens of thousands. At its head was 
placed General Li Guang-li, who owed his post to the fact that he was 
the elder brother of the Lady Li, the Emperor’s favorite concubine. 

In 103 BO; General Li Guang-Ii marched his army to the West, taking 
the route which led through the northern part of Kashgarla. The in¬ 
habitants of many of the city states through which he had to pass locked 
themselves up in their walled towns and refused to furnish the Chinese 
army with provender. The Chinese had no time to take these places by 
storm, with the result that a large proportion of the invading army died 
of starvation en route. When the army at last crossed the Tsungling 
Mountains and arrived in Da-yuan, only a few thousand soldiers re¬ 
mained; and most of these were in pitiable coodidon. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that they were overwhelmingly defeated by the forces of 
Da-yuan a short time afterwards. 

Gathering together the remnants of his forces, General Li Guang-li 
retreated, without further ado, and at last reached Dunhuang, the 
western outpost of China, From there he sent in a petition to the Em¬ 
peror, asking permission to disband what army there remained to him. 
The Emperor was beside himself with fury and sent out an order to the 
effect that if the general or any of his troops came another step nearer 
home, they were to be beheaded—with the result that General Li wisely 
decided to stay where he was. 

Most of the ministers were in favor of abandoning all plans of pun¬ 
ishing Da-yuan for her insolence. The Emperor, however, would hear 
nothing of this sage advice. He argued that if China should submit to 
defeat by a small nadon like Da-yuan, she would offer herself as a 
laughing stock among all of the nations of the West; and, in addition 
the Empire could never secure a supply of the Celestial horses. ’ 

A new campaign was, therefore, decided upon. All the prisons in die 
Empire were emptied of their inhabitants by offering the prisoners a 
pardon on condition that they volunteer for military service. Even larger 
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numbers of “bad young men” were con^cripicd into the ^rmy; and the 
frontier people* many of them subjugated Huns» were forced to raise 
a brge body of cavalry. This time* moreover, the army was provided 
with an immense number of transport antmaJs^ carrying provisions* so 
as to obviate all thoughts of famine. 

Instead of picking out a fresh commander, however, the Emperor 
again appointed Li Guang-Ii lo- conduct the campaign, so that he might 
have a chance to wipe out his previous disgrace. At the head of this 
choice army of adventurers, criminals, and ne'er-do-welU* General Li 
retraced his steps and in loi b.c. at last succeeded in entering Ek-yuan 
and there proceeded to lay siege to its capital, in which the king and 
most of his troops had taken refuge. 

After the siege had lasted over a month* the nobles in the city nose 
in revok, slew their kingt and sent hk head to the besieging general 
with the following remarkable menage: ”We beg of you not to attack 
us any longer, for we are prepared to fornkb you with the Celestial 
horses which you so ardently desire and, in addition provide your army 
with provisions. If, on the other hand, you insist upon unconditional 
surrender, we will kill off all our Celesdal horses so you cannot secure 
them anyhow and will fight on until our western allies, the Kang-gu, 
can have time to come and relieve us.” 

General Li Guang-li felt it advisable to accept these terms. The natives 
were far from crushed. They retained possession of their army, their 
arms* and their city. But in addition to provisioning his army at a critical 
time, the Chinese commander had avenged hJs honor and that of his 
country. He was able^ moreover, to secure possession of a large number 
of the coveted steeds which he took back with him to China. Finally 
the king who had insulted the Celestial Empire was dead and in his 
stead was elected a man who had always been friendly to China and 
who could be relied upon to pursue a pro-Chincse policy* so that on 
the whole the campaign may be said to have been crowned with success. 

With charming and characteristic naivete* the Chinese records tell us 
that on this campaign many of the officers engaged in a good deal of 
graft, liberally filling their pockets at the expense of thdr soldiers, as a 
result of which thousands of these soldiers lost their lives. This fact 
became perfectly welbknow^n to the Emperor* but in consideration of 
the success of the expedition the Son of Heaven overlooked these offenses 
and all of the high officers who had taken part in the campaign were 
rewarded with ranks and titles.^* 

Because of her victory over Da-yuan, China found that she had ac- 
quired enormous prestige among all the pctiy states of Kashgaria, The 
rulers of practical ly all of these states imm^iately sent a son or a younger 
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brother to present tribute to the Imperial throne and to remain there 
as hostages. 

Not content with this, the Chinese proceeded to safeguard their posi¬ 
tion by erecting a series of military stations all the way from Dunhuang 
to Lake Lopnor, so that they could, without trouble, send out another 
expedition to the West in case such was found necessary. More important 
still, they established several hundreds of military colonics in the heart 
of Northern Kashgaria between the petty kingdoms of Karashahr and 
Kucha.^^ These colonies were placed under a military commander, whose 
task it was not only to administer the district immediately subject to 
him but also to be the "eyes and ears" for the Chinoe government con¬ 
cerning all events in Kashgaria, and to protect and look after the needs 
of the numerous special envoys which China continued to send to 
various countries in the West/* 
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In the year 100 b.c., the ChiiiiM Emptrorp Wu-di, was at the height 
of hjs glory. Absolute master of his subjects at home, he had conquered 
and either annexed or overawed his ndghbors to the South, to the 
Northeast (Jaosien), and to the Northwest (Kashgaria). AH that re¬ 
mained for him to do was to strike a decisive blow at his old enemies, 
the Huns, Twenty years earlier they had been defeated. It did not, there¬ 
fore, appear impossible that they could be destroyed.^ 

For a moment* indeed, it seemed as if the expense of a major <^m- 
paign could be spared and that the Huns would voluntarily submit to 
Chinese suzerainty. To be sure, they were still far from being crushed 
and only recently had won several notable victories over the Chinesej 
but the victory of the Chinese in distant Da-yuan bad deeply impressed 
the Huns and made them willing to make peaceful overtures toward 
the Celestial Empire. 

Moreover, the Hunnish Empire continued to suffer from internal 
decay, Shanyu followed Shanyu on the Hunnish throne, and none of 
them reigned for long, or proved to be men of really strong or forceful 
personalities. In fact for many years during this period much of the 
power in the Hunnish court was centered not in the hands of the nomi¬ 
nal ruler, but rested rather with an able commoner named Wei-Iu. 
Wci-lu was a person of Hunmsh origin but he had been educated in 
China and was thoroughly familiar with the good and had points of 
Chinese civilization. He had, in fact^ first returned to the Hunnish coiut 
on a diplomatic mission from the Chinese. Shortly after his arrival in 
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the Hunni^ domaiiit however, he renounced his allegiance to China 
and, entering the service qf the Shanyu, soon rose to high office, serving 
as an intimate adviser and unofficial prime minister not only to this 
ruler but to a number of his successors. 

It was no doubt the result of his advice that the then reigning Hunnish 
ruler sent (in loi B£*) a special embassy to the court of the Chinese 
Emperor to negotiate a new treaty of peace and amity. The Shanyu went 
so far as to send a most humble message, calling himself a child who 
did not dare claim equality svith his "Father4n4aw,” the Chinese Son 
of Heaven. All this was very pleasant, and In the following year (roo 
Bx:.) the Emperor dispatched one of his court chamberlains, General Svt 
Wu, to convey liberal presents to the Shanyu and to continue diplomatic 
negotiations, leading to a permanent peace. 

Su Wu, though an able and thoroughly upright man, was not a good 
diplomat and was unable to bring the Shanyu to a position of real vas- 
salage to the Celestial Empire. Discouraged by his failure, he W'as just 
about to return to China when an event took place which completely 
altered the relation between tlte Huns and the Chinese and ushered in 
another long period of warfare. 

Some of the lesser members of Su Wu*s embassy, furious at the 
failure of their mission to accomplish anything definite, decided to take 
desperate steps and entered into a conspiracy with some of the dissatis¬ 
fied members of the Hunnish court with the avowed purpose of as¬ 
sassinating Wei-lu, the powerful court favorite, and of kidnapping the 
energetic Dowager YenjT or Empress, of the Huns. The conspirators 
believed that if this coup succeeded, the Huniiish court would be dealt a 
staggering blow and would soon submit to Chinese jurisdiction. It was 
seemingly not thought necessary to secure the person of the nominal 
Shanyu. The ethics of a diplomatic mission auempting so bold a coup 
d’etat does not seem to have been considered by these ancient worthies. 

Unfortunately for themselves; the conspiratort were caught just as 
they were about to strike. Naturally enough, the discovery of this plot 
caused a great sensation. The actual author of the conspiracy were imme¬ 
diately pur to death. Worse still, it was generally believed that all the 
members of the embassy, including Su Wu himself, were involved in 
the conspiracy; and though they protested their innocence, they were the 
Ejects of much suspicion and iU-wiJL At first the Shanyu wished to 
behrad aU of them but in the end consented to spare their lives if they 
would renounce their allegiance n, china and become loyal Hunnish 
subjects. 

Several of the leading members of the mission took advantage of this 
offer and were duly “naturalized"; but Su Wu himself, who felt that he 
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had lost a great deal of “face” by the whole matter, decided that death 
was belter than disgraceful sunendcr aod, seizing his dagger, attempted 
to commit suicide. He was stopped in the attempt andp chough desper¬ 
ately ill for many days, he eventually recovered. 

As soon as he was weU, the Shanyu and the all-powerful Wei-lu agmn 
tried to win Su Wu over to the Huns. At first they tried forceful means. 
Holding a naked sword in his band, Wei-lu advanced toward the envoy, 
threatening to kill him unless the latter renounced his allegiance to 
Chinaj but Su Wu remained immovable. Admiring this exhibition of 
loyalty and courage, the Hunnish leaders next offered Su Wu rank, 
tides, and riches if he would only become a HunnUK subject; but the 
envoy remained immune to all temptation. 

Furious at this insolence, the Huns then threw Su Wu into a deep pit 
and there kept him for a long lime without food or drink. But while 
he lay there, snow fell, and Su Wu drank the melted snow. For food 
he chewed the hair off his fur mantle. When the Huns, after a lapse of 
many days, found that the loyal envoy was still alive, they decided that 
he must he under the special protection of Heaven and so spared his 
life but banished him to a distant and uninhabited region near the 
North Sea or Lake Baikal. With a sly touch of humor they forced him 
to act as the shepherd of he-goats, saying that they would release him 
when these he^oats produced milk. For nineteen years Su Wu re¬ 
mained a lowly shepherd in the far North, but never for a moment did 
he renounce his loyalty to his master, the Son of Heaven; nor would he 
ever part with the staff of office given him by the Emperor as a symbol 
of authority, but used this staff as a ^epherd’s crook until it was almost 
worn away,^ 

CKin«c history is so full of envoys and generals who were treachcrcus 
and disloyal th^t Su Wti by contrast has served for poets and painters 
as a shining example of unflinching devodoo. Two thousand years later 
be is still a household name in his native land. 

As the result of the failure of Su Wu^s misstORt the Chinese and 
Hunnish empires^ instead □£ drawing closer together as had been 
hoped, immediately broke oft all friendly iniercourscH In fact, a period 
of active warfare commenced agaiOj and hostilities did not cease until 
the Emperor, Wu-di, was laid away in his grave fourteen years later. 

From the Chinese point of view these new campaigns led to very 
disappointing results^ In view of his earlier victories over the Hunsp 
the Emperor, Wu-di, no doubt hoped that by exerting every effort and 
using his best generals the Huns would be crnshingly defeated an 
their empire broken up. Subsequent events showed that this hope was 
doomed to disappoiniineni. 
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To be sur^ most of the fighting took place north of the Great Wall, 
and hence more or less on Hunalsh territory. Several Chinese arniles, 
moreover, pcncuatcd for hundreds of miles into the Huntiish domain 
and killed and captured thousands of the HunaisK tribesmen. But these 
expeditions led to no permanent results, and the victories achieved were 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that several of the Chinese ex- 
peditiooary armies were surrounded and captured by the Huns. In fact, 
duriog this period China lost two of her most brilliant generals. These 
generals were not only defeated and captured but gave their allegiance 
to the Shanyu and rose to high office in the Hunnlsh court. One of these 
genciab was Li Dng, the other U Guang-li. A word must be said 
regarding both of these men. 

Li Ling was the grandson of a man who had been a famous general 
in his lime, and the young officer undoubtedly owed his first com¬ 
mand to the fact that he came of a famous military family. He was, we 
are told, a superb bowman and horseman. More important still, he soon 
proved that he was a born leader of men. 

For several years he served on the northern frontier, and thereby 
came into indmate contact with ibe Huns. In 59 bjc., when the great 
general Li Guang-Ii, the conqueror of Da-yuan, was preparing to head 
an expedition into the Himnish territory, Li Ling was ordered to join 
the staff of the great commander and serve under him as transport offi¬ 
cer. Li Ling, however, was loath to lose his independent command and 
sent in a pedtion to the Imperial Throne which read, ''All the men 
under my command are from the south of China; and though they 
arc all valiant, equally expert with swords and with bow and arrows 
and strong enough to wresde with tigers, still it would not be well to 
mix them with other troops, I therefore humbly request permissbn to 
lead a separate expedidon into the Hunnish domain, which would dis¬ 
tract the attendon of the Huns and prevent them from throwing all 
their forces against the army of General Li Guang-li.” 

To this the Emperor responded that if Li Ling wished to march in¬ 
dependently into the Hunnish land he would have need of cavalry, and 
that so many cavalrymen had already been given to the Commandcr- 
m-dhicf that he had none to hand over to Li Ling. Upon hearing this 
Li Ling immediately replied, “] have no need of cavalry. I am already 
in command of five thousand infantrymen, and I ask only for permis- 
siern to undertake the proposed campaign.” 

Unfortunately, however, Li Ling was not given a chance to make 
careful preparations before setting out on his new expedition He or 
rather one of his subordinate officers, wrote to the Emperor, sayina Ihii 
m the autumn the horses of the Huns were fat and well fed and Lncc 
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it would be inadvisable to attack the Northern Barbarians at this time. 
The time to strike would be early in the following spring when the 
horses had not yet recovered from the arduous winter. The Emperor on 
receiving this message was furious and imagined that Li Ling’s courage 
was oozing out and that he was merely trying to postpone the day of 
reckoning. Cdnsequenily he ordered Li Ling and his Lraops to advance 
immediately. The latter wiJly-nilly were forced to comply with the im¬ 
perial command. 

Marching straight to the North, Li Ling advanced far into the 
enemy^s territory and there came face to face vinih an army of thirty 
thousand Huns^ a force six times larger than his own. In spite of this 
disparity of numbers the Chinese general won a great victory and 
slaughtered several thousand of his opponentSi Unfortunately for Li 
Ling, however, he was unable to get reinforcements; while the Shanyu, 
since he was in control of unlimited numbers of cavalrymen, was in a 
short time in command of a new army, this time numbering, so the 
Chinese records tell us, over eighty thousand horsemen^ many more 
than ten times the number of Li Ling's infantrymen. 

In the face of this overwhelming difference in numbers, Li Ling de¬ 
cided to retreat. This retreat was carried out slowly and in good order. 
He was pursued by the Huns, and fighting took place almost every 
inch of the way. In this fighting Li Ling more than held his own and 
succeeded in decapitating another three thousand of the enemy, al¬ 
though his own losses were enormous. At last the httlc band of Chinese 
soldiers came within a few miles of the Great Wall and hence almost 
within reach of safety* 

In the meantime the Shanyu had acquired a healthy respect for Li 
Ling’s litde band of infantrymen and had begun to think that it would 
be impossible to destroy them. Moreover, the Huns were worried by 
the fact that they had now come very close to the Chinese frontier and 
began to fear that Li Ling, instead of really retreating^ was merely 
trying to lead them into an ambuscade. Consequently, they were ready 
to give up the pursuit and retire to the north of the desert. 

Just at this critical time one of Li Ling^s soldiers, angry at a rebuke 
he had received, deserted and fled to the Hunnish camp. Through this 
dt^rter the Shanyu learned that Li Ling was uuUkely to receive re¬ 
inforcements and was, moreover, in a desperate strait, supply of 
^ows bemg practically exhausted. Overjoyed at this news^ the Huns 
decided to make a juial energetic attack. 


This aiuck proved to be the Hnal straw. The Chinese army was 
dcmorali 2 i^ and Li Ling realized that the end had come. Having bceo 
beaten m battle, he prepared tn meet his death. He ordered his few 
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temaining mea to disperse in small groups, each one taking a separate 
route to the frontier in the hope that some at least might come through 
safdyn In the end four hundred out of the five thousand with which he 
started found their way back within the lines, but the general, Li Ling* 
was not among them* 

Li Ling, in fact, seems to have made little effort to escape* “How can 
ij' he said^ "'dare to face my master and report to him the disaster which 
has overtaken me?” Consequeody^ when he was overtaken and sur¬ 
rounded by a body of Hunst he quietly surrendered to them. The 
ShanyUj however, instead ot killing or imprisoning his fallen adversary, 
treated him with the greatest consideration* When, a short time Liter, 
Li Ling consented to renounce his allegiance to China and enter the 
service of the Huns, he was given high rank, command over a section 
of the Himnish army, and Ln addition was married off to one of the 
Shanyu's daughters. The fact that the good general already possessed 
a wife and family in China did not, of course, prevent him from enjoy¬ 
ing his new connubial bliss. 

In reading over the Chinese records, one is surprised at the large 
number of Chinese generals, who, after suffering a severe defeat, en¬ 
tered the service of the Huns and thereby again rose to rank and for¬ 
tune* We have already had occasion to mentioQ one or two of such 
cases^ but there were many others which we have not thought it neces¬ 
sary to chronicle. To us it seems rather strange that a man who for 
years kd Chinese troops against the Huns should all of a sudden be 
found leading Hunnish troops against the Chinese, But the real reason 
is not far to seek- 

In China a general if successful, was sure to acquire rank and richesn 
But if for any reason (and not always because of his own fault) he met 
with a severe military reverse, he knew that the least that he would 
suffer would be the loss of this rank and riches ^ he could^ in fact, con¬ 
sider himself lucky if he did not lose his head as well. Coosequentlyj 
after suifering such a defeat, a wise Chinese general would prefer to 
enter the service of the Huns mthcr than run the risk of returning to the 
Celestial Empire and being placed in the hands of a military tribunaL 

The fate which subsequently befell Li Ling’s friends and relatives 
in China proved that he was probably very wise iu refusing to return to 
his native land* On hearing of Li Ling^s defeat, the Emperor went into a 
towering rage* To suit His Majesiy^s mood most of the members of his 
court proceeded to pour abuse upon the fallen commander. It was only 
the Grand Astrologer^ Sc-ma Tsicn, usually called the Hcrc^ius of 
China because of his great book, SM-Gi or HfJtoricd Memoirs (from 
which we have had occasion to quote so frequently)p who dared lo pi^r 
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forward the view that Li Ling had been unfortunate riEhcr than in- 
competent. For this moral courage the great historian was rewarded 
by being summarily castrated. 

A little later when it was rumored (and falsely rumored as it turned 
out) that the subsequent defeats of Chinese armies was due to Li Ling^s 
training of the Munnish troops, the Emperor^ to secure revenge, or¬ 
dered that all of Li Ling's near relatives^ including his mother, his 
younger brothers, his wife, and his children be put to the sword.* 

The defeat and capture of Li Ling in 99 ejc. was a bkter blow to 
China^s pride^ but thb was nothing compared to the reverses suffered by 
Li Guang-li, who was considered to be China's greaicsc general. It was 
Li Guang-Ii who had conquered the distant state of Da-yuan and 
thereby brought the whole of Kashgarla within the sphere of Chinese 
influence^ His prestige was immense; and, when he was sent out to do 
battle with the HunSj the Emperor confidently looked forward to a 
scries of overwhelming victories. 

Li Guang-li conducted three major campaigns against the Northern 
Barbarians. One was in 99 (the year in which Li Ling was defeated 
and captured by the Huns); the second took place two years later in 
97 B.C,, after which there was an interval of several years until 90 i.c. 
at which time he led hb last and greatest e]!£pedition to the North. 

In 99 E-c, Li Guangdi started out from Northwesicm China and 
marched towards the Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains, hb aim ob¬ 
viously being to strike a wedge between the Huns and the various city 
states in Kashgaria. At first the Chinese army was universally success¬ 
ful. Marching deep into the Hunnish territory, Li Guang-li met and de¬ 
feated various detachments of the Hunnbh forces, killing or capturing 
nwre than ten thousand of the enemy. But while he was withdrawing 
hb troops back to China, he was overtaken and surrounded by a new 
Hunnish army. For several days the Chinese lay cooped up by the 
Huns, in the course of which time their food supply was practically 
exhausted. In the end a brilliant sortie, led by one of Li Guang-li's sub¬ 
ordinate officers, broke through the Hunnish lines and allowed the 
main army to escape, but on arriving back in China it was found that 
two-thirds of the Chinese soldiers had perished during the cam- 
paign. 

China felt that the loss of prestige* caused by Li Guang-li*s narrow 
escape from capture, could not be allowed to stand; and two years later 
(97 B O.) she sent out three new armies to do battle with the Huns, the 
main army, ag;am commanded by Li Guang-li, uumbering more than 
a hundred and forty thousand mecL This time the generalissimo 
marched straight north Emm China and struck for the heart of the 
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Htinoish Empire which mu5t have been more or less where the modern 
city of Urga now stands. 

The Shanyu, on hearing of the approach of the Chinese army^ sent 
all the Hnnnbh women and children far to the north while he him* 
self, at the head of the main Hunnish host, lay waiting for the Chinese 
troops to arrive. At last the latter hove in sight, and the two armies 
joined battle. The result of this battle was indecisive, neither side being 
able to strike a condtisive blow; but the Huns won at least a moral 
victory as shortly afterwards the Chinese felt obliged to withdraw and 
begin the journey home. LI Guang-li's army was again pursued and at* 
tacked by the Huns, but this time the pursuit led to no serious com 
sequences. 

The results of this campaign were so disappointing that several 
years elapsed before the Emperor could bring himself to order another 
northern expedition* Encouraged by this fact, the Huns again began 
their old pastime of raiding the northern frontiers of China. This obvi¬ 
ously could not go on imcbeckcd, and in 90 SiC, Li GuangJi was once 
more placed at the head of an army to attack the Huns and show them 
that the Celestial Empire could not be raided with impunity. 

This time the generalissimo again succeeded in penetrating far to 
the north and defeated detachment after detachment of the Hunnish 
troops who had been sent out to stop him and force him to retire. It 
would appear that this campaugn was merely to punish the Huns for 
their raiding and was not intended as a major attack directed towards 
destroying the Hunnish state. For this reason Li Guang-li should have 
been well content with the scries of victories which he had won and 
should have retired to China without further risking the success of 
the oepedition or the lives of his troops. 

It so happened, however, that the political situation in his native land 
forced Li Guang-li to continue with his campaign In the vain hope that 
he might be able to strike a really crushing blow to the Huns. By this 
time the Emperor Wu-di was getting old, and there already much 
speculation and much intrigne as to which of his sons was to inherit his 
throne. The sister of Li Guang-H, it will be remembered, was one of the 
Emperor's concubines and was the mother of a boy known as the Prince 
of Jang-L 

Li Guang-li was naturally anxious to have his nephew proclaimed the 
heir apparent at the expense of another more Jegidmate claimajit (the 
son of the Empress Consort) and for this purpose had commenced an 
intrigue with the Prime Minister who was rebted to him by marriage. 

While Li Guang-li was In the North busy fighting the Huns, news 
came to him that the plot to tetablbh the Prince of Jang-I as heir ap* 
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parent had beea discovered, that the Prune Minister (Li Guang-li's co¬ 
plotter) had been publicly executed, and that, as Li Guang-li himself 
was out of reach, the Emperor had seized and imprisoned his wife and 
children. In the absence of a bold stroke it seemed highly probable that 
the generalissimo himself, In spite of his recent victories, would be cast 
into prison as soon as be returned south of the Great Wall, He thought 
that by achieving still further and even greater victories over the Huns, 
he might secure a pardon from the Emperor; and so instead of returning 
to China immediately he led his soldiers far to the North where he suc¬ 
ceeded in overtaking and defeating a large Hunnish army. After this 
he was content to turn southwards and retire in the direction of China. 

This last phase of the campaign, however, had completely exhausted 
his troops. Moreover, these troops, realizing that they had been sacrificed 
on the altar of their general's ambition, were mutinous and dissatisfied. 
These faas became known to the Hunnish Shanyu, so the btter im¬ 
mediately collected a large body of cavalrymen and set off in pursuit of 
the retreating Chinese soldiers. On catching up with them, he carried 
out a neat piece of military strategy. 

Well aware of the fact that the Chinese were encumbered with a 
huge baggage train, he dug deep trenches in front of the Chinese line 
of march. When the Celestials arrived at this point, the trenches caused 
their lines to fall into confusion. This was the signal for the Huns to 
launch thdr attack. The Chinese array was scon completely routed and 
Li Guang-U himself fell into the hands of the Huns. 

As in the case of Li Ling and other Chinese generals, however, the 
Huns instead of beheading or Imprisoning the fallen Li Guang-li, 
treated him with the greatest honor and respect. Realizing that the 
future held nothing for him in China, the captured generalissima was 
quite willing to enter the service of his captors. A short lime later we 
find him married to a Hunnish princess and so high in favor at the 
Hunnish court that he even overshadowed the wily Wei-lu who had 
hitherto been the leading personage in the Hunnish Empire, 

Needless to say, the Emperor Wu-di was furious at the news of the 
defeat of his army and the capture of his gcneralissimoi, but there was 
nothing that he could do. He immediately ordered the execution of 
all of Li Guang-li's family to show his spite; bm, during the three 
years of life which remained to him, he was unable to raise a new army 
to march against the Huns and had to content himself with sending en¬ 
voys with insulting messages to the Hunnish courts, The Huns merely 
imprisoned the insolent envoys and went on their way undisturbed.* 

At the lime of the Emperor Wundi’s death in 87 bjC., k seemed as if 
the Hunnish Empire had entered upoq a new lease of life and that it 
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was cmcc more almcsi; as strong as it had been over fifty years earlier 
when Wu-di first came to the throne. To be sure China stlU retained 
eonuol over Southern Manchuria (in the East) and over large portions 
of Kashgaria (in the West), but to most contemporaries it muse have 
seemed as if these acquisitions were dangerously imperilled by the le- 
pcated defeats which the Chinese armies had received at the hands of 
the Huns* 

In the remaining portion of Central Asia the Huns recovered much 
of their ancierit power and prestige* We arc expressly told that among 
the various peoples inhabiting Turkistan envoys from the Huns were 
at this period given far better treatment than envoys from China. When 
a Hunnish envoy, equipped with a letter from his Shanyu, arrived at the 
capital of any of the various kingdoms into which Turkistan was di¬ 
vided, the local ruler would provide Kim with provisions and means of 
transportation free of cost, but when a Chinese agent appeared on the 
scene he tvas expected to pay, and pay liberally, for any provisions or 
transport animals he required.® 

It so happened, however, that the real decline of the Hunnish Empire 
actually began just about the time the old Chinese Emperor sank into 
his grave:, a worn out and bitierly disappointed man,* Superstitious con¬ 
temporaries believed that the decay of the Huns started with the curse 
laid upon them by Li Guang-li in his dying moments. 

It will be remembered that Li Guang-Ii on being captured had entered 
the service of the Hun$ and had risen high in official favor^ even dis^ 
placing to some extent Wei lu, the former court favorite. WeiJu 
naturally resented being displaced by the newcomer and plotted re¬ 
venge. His opportunity came a short time later when the Dowagicr 
Empress or Yenji of the Huns fcU desperately ill* 

In accordance with Hunnish custom, she was treated by a “Shaman” 
or witch-doctor. Wei-lu used his influenee with the witch doctor with 
the result that the latter announced that the illness of the Empress was 
caused by the anger of the ghost of the former Shanyu. In fact, the 
ghost of this departed worthy, speaking through the witch-doctor, was 
made to say ^It has long been the custom of the Huns to make sacrifices 
to the spirits of the departed* Time and again the Hunnish warriors 
have sworn to offer up Li Guang-li as a sacrifice as soon as they laid 
hands upon him* Why has not this been done?” 

The credulous Huns, on hearing these words from the dear departed, 
immediately seized upon poor Li Guang-Q and killed him as an offering 
to the angry spirit. As he lay dying, the renegade general uttered loud im¬ 
precations and announced ^'My death will surely cause the downfall of 
the Huns.^^ 
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Sure enough, no sooner had U Guang-li been put to death than there 
followed many months of unusually heavy rain and snow falJ. This 
caused a heavy death rate among the Hunnish flocks, and even among 
the Hunnish tribesmen there was much sickness. Frightened hy these 
events, the Shanyu ordered that a special shrine be erected in honor 
of Li Guang-li’s spirit in order that it might be appeased, but still the 
Huns continued to decline in power and in prestige. We sceptical 
moderns can smile at the tales of the effect of Li GuangJi’s curse and 
can easily deduce other reasons to account for the slow disintegration 
of the Hunnish power during the decades which followed. In the first 
place, the fifty years of warfare with China had left their mark upon 
the Huns, Though the Hurts in recent years had repulsed every Chinese 
army sent against them, it was only at the cost of untold thousands of 
killed and wounded; and the Hunnish population, never very large, 
could ill alTord the loss of man power. Moreover, the herds of horses and 
cattle, the mainspring of Hunnish economic life, had suffered enor¬ 
mously from being harried hither and yon, in consequence the whole 
population, instead of svishing to carry on the war with the Celestial 
Empire, was only too anxious to secure a breathing spell in which to 
recover from their losses. 

To make matters worse, the Huns just at this period began to suffer 
once more from internal dissatisfaction and distuihances which at times 
almost amounted to civil war. The capable Wci-lu died shortly after 
he had succeeded in putting his rival, Li Guang-li, out of the way; and 
with his death the responsibilities of state once more rested with the 
native Shan]ms and hereditary Hunnish nobles, none of whom showed 
any great initiative or organizing ability. There was also a bitterly con¬ 
tested succession to the throne (in 85 B£.—only two years after the death 
of Wu-di), as the result of which several of the powerful nobles refused 
to attend the new Shanyu’s court or share in his councils. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising to find that during this 
period the Huns, far from pursuing a positive and aggressive policy 
against China, constantly vacillated between attempts to come to a 
friendly understanding with the Celestial Empire on the one hand and 
a policy of keeping up their raids on the northern frontiers of China on 
the oAer Thus, for example, in Si a.t the Hunnish court voluntarily 
MJM hack to China the famous envoy, Su Wu, who had been 
kept a prisoner among them for over nineteen years. At the same time 
«veral other Chinese prisoners were freed and escorted back to the 

frQUticjp*' 

This act having failed to produce any marked change in the policy 
of China, m the very next year the Huns again sent out a numher of 
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raiding parties in order to harass the aerthern provinces of the Celesttal 
Empire* On this occasion they were easily driven many hundreds of 
the Hunnish tribesmen being killed and one of the important Hunnish 
leaders captured. It now seemed as if the Huns and Chinese had come 
to an impasse in their relations* The Chinese were unable to invade or 
crush [he Hnnnish Empire, while the Huns were unable to invade or 
inflicc any serious injury upon the Chinese. 

It is about this time that we notice a tendency of the Huns to move 
slowly to the Westj a forerunner of the later movement which was to 
take them into the Plains of Turkistan and even to bring them to the 
borders of Eastern Europe. The reason for this slow drifting to the 
West is not far to seek. North of the Huns were the dense forests of 
Siberia, lU^uited to the Hunnish mode of life* To the South was China^ 
and the Huns had found by bitter experience that there was no hope 
of expansion in that direction as long as China retained her political 
and military organization- Therefore, any attempt at expansion^o 
regain the size <rf the old Hnnnish Empire of the preceding century— 
had to be directed either towards the East (Manchuria) or against the 
West (Kashgaria and Turkistan); and the Huns decided to concentrate 
their attentions upon the West- 

This decision to move westward rather than eastward may be partly 
accounted for by the gradual growth in strength and power of the 
Wuhuan and Sienbi, the rcmnanEis of the Dunghu who had once been 
so decisively beaten hy the Huns. As the Hunnish Empire decayed 
under the attacks of the Chinese armies, not only did the Wuhuan and 
Sienbi escape from the Hunnish yoke and reKcun: their independenccj 
but they even began to crowd out the Huns in the eastern part of the 
latter s domain. In yS in fact, the news came to China that the Wu¬ 
huan had raided the Hunnish territories and had broken up and dese¬ 
crated the graves of some of the earlier Hunnish SbanyuSd The Huns 
were so incensed at this action that they immediately raised a large 
army and inflicted a stinging blow upon the Wuhuan for their pre¬ 
sumptuous conduct^ But though the Wuhuan were thus temporarily 
held in check* the Huns realized* It would seem, that the Wuhuan and 
Sienbi would sooner or beer recover their strength^ and hence that it 
would be wise to concentrate their attentions on the West. 

One of the most important results of the Hunnish movement to the 
West was the renewal of hostilities between the Huns and the Wusun. 
Several portions of the Wusun territory in Zungaria were occupied by 
the Huns. A little later the Hunnish Shanyu sent to the Wusun an en¬ 
voy, demanding that the biter surrender the Chinese princess who was 
wedded to their ruler as a token that they were wilUng to break their 
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alibnce with the Chinese and resume their old status as vassals of the 
Hunnish Empire. 

At this moment the Chinese princess, doubtless at the instigation of 
her husband^ the Lord of the WusuOp sent in a piteous appeal to the 
Emperor of China, asking for armed assistance. At this time China was 
still ruled by the Emperor Jao-di, the great Wu-di's grandson and suc¬ 
cessor. Jao-di was still a mere boy^ and a boy with little initiative 
or aggressiveness. Instead of deciding a course of action for him- 
selfp he turned the matter over to the council for discussion. While 
the council was $dll discussing the affair* the boy Emperor died 
{74 

His death wa$ the Cause of much internal confusion in the Celestial 
Empire sp that for the time being nothing could be done to render aid 
to the Wusun. But no sooner had his successor* Emperor Suan-di 
(7.V49 nitjunted the throne than the Chinese princess* who still had 
refused to surrender herself to the Huns^ again wrote to the Chinese 
court, imploring immediate assistance and stating that it was the 
obvious incentipn of the Huns to cut off all communication between 
the Wusun and China. This time the appeal was not in vain. In fact, the 
Chinese court decided to make the cry for help from Zungaria the basis 
of another huge attempt to crush the Huns once and for all. This cam¬ 
paign, conducted in 72 b.c*, was the first major offensive campaign un¬ 
dertaken by the Chinese against the Huns since Li Guang-li^s last disas^ 
trous escapade in 90 b.o* eighteen years previously. 

On this occasion China raised no less than five separate armies* each 
one under the command of a well-known and supposedly capable gen¬ 
eral. Each of these armies was to attack simultaneously at different 
places in the Hunnish domain so that the Huns would be unable to 
concentrate their forces at any one point. The combined armies num¬ 
bered more chan a hundred and fifty thousand in aU, In addition to this, 
Chang Huei, a very adroit Chinese officer* who had Jong been a pris^ 
oner among the Huns and who^ in consequence* was well acquainted 
with the ways of the ntsnads, was sent to the Wusun as a liaison officer 
to aid in organizing native troops to make a flank attack upn the 
Hunnish domain. 

All of the five Chinese armies succeeded in marching into the Hun¬ 
nish Empire and inflicting a certain amount of material damage. More 
important still, they also succeeded in withdrawing their troths inside of 
the Great Wall without being pursued and defeated by the Hunnish 
forces, as had been the case with the campaigns conducted by Li 
Guang-li and so many other Chinese generals. This in itself was a great 
achievement. Nevertheless* the Chinese court felt distinctly disappointed 
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with ihc campaign as a whole because no feally crushing blow had been 
dcalL 

Two out of the five commanding officers were, in fact, court-martialed 
on their return to China. One of these commanders, who bore the 
grand title of '^Tiger-tooth General/' was accused of not having marched 
far enough into Hunnish territory and also of having over-estimated the 
number of killed and captured Huns in his dispatches home. The other 
court-martialed officer was accused of even more serious crimes. It was 
said that he raped or at least seduced the widow of a subordinate officer 
when the latter^s corpse was scarcely cold in its grave> a very serious 
offense from the Chinese point of view* More important still, it was 
claimed that he had shown loo little eagerness in attempting to meet 
and attack the opposing army« 

It seems that this general in marching northward had found the 
country practically deserted, so that he was able to kill or capture only 
nineteen of the Hunnish tribesmen. Just at thb time he met a Chinese 
envoy who returning from the North and who told him that a 
Hunnish army lay encamped a few miles further on. It was obviously 
the gencrars duty to proceed and attack the Huns, but the good officer 
was tired of his long march through the desert and wished to return 
to the flcshpots of China, so he ordered the envoy to make no public 
mention of the presence of the enemy and commanded his troops to 
start the march homeward- Unfortunately for himself, the whole af¬ 
fair leaked out shortly after his return home—hence the court-martial. 
While the case of the two generals was still in the hand^ of the judicial 
tribunal, both officers put a stop to all further inquiry by committing 
suicide. 

The three ocher generals succeeded in avoiding any judicial inquiry 
into their actions. It was generally admitted that they had not gained 
any great glory or prestige, but officially it was stated that the reason the 
three officers had been able to kill or capture only such a relatively 
small number of Huns was not due to incompetence^ but to the fact 
that the Huns had retreated before them, taking with them not only the 
weak and aged but also all of their flocks. After alk it would never do tq 
court-marual at one time all five of China^s leading generalsp 

Compared with the five divisional generals in direct command of 
the Chinese armies, Chang Huei, who was sent to cooperate with the 
Wusun, was eminently successful. With Chang Huei's assistance, the 
King of the Wusun raised an army of fifty thousand horsemen who 
inarched eastward from Zungaria, and fell upon the western flank of the 
Huns, inflicting an immense amount of damage. The Wusun captured 
an uncle, a brother-in-law, and a daughter of the Shanyu, and forty 
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thou5;3nd Hunnish tribesmen, and in addition secured an enormous 
amount of looL 

Though Chang Huci had been, or at least claimed to have bcefij of 
great assistance to the Wusun in organizing their army^ the Wusun in¬ 
sisted upon retaining all of the Hunnlsh prisoners and booty for them¬ 
selves. When Chang Huei protested about the unfair division of spoils, 
the Wusun promptly robbed him of his diploma and seal of office and 
sent him back to China. Having lost so much face by this humiliarionj 
Chang Huei felt certain that he would be court-martialed and execnicd* 
To his astonishment, Loweverj, the Emperor, who felt that Chang had 
done much belter than the five division a] commanders, raised the 
shamefaced liaison officer to the rank of marquis and even sent him back 
on another mission to the Wusun to distribute further presents to these 
somewhat obstreperous allies. 

The campaign of 72-71 b,c^ though bringing little military glory to 
the Chinese Empire, was really the beginning of the cud as far as the 
Huns were concerned. Late in 71 the Hunnish Shanyu made a last 
desperate effort to retrieve the waning fortunes of his Empire, It Is 
worthy of note ihac he directed his campaign not against China but 
against the Wusun, the chief cause of his recent misfortunes. Leading his 
troops over the Altai Mountains into Zungaria, the Shanyu made a 
surprise attack upon the Wusuns. Since the attack took place in winter^ 
when hostilities were least expected, he succeeded in capturing a large 
number of the older and weaker %Vusun tribesmen who were unable 
to flee. For the moment the Huns had to be content with this coup- and* 
without waiting to battle with the main Wusun army, the Hunnish 
forces prepared to return to Mongolia. 

Just at this time, probably as they were recrossing the Altai Mountains^ 
the Huns met with an overwhelming disaster in the form of an un¬ 
usually heavy snowstorm. Thousands upon thousands of the Hunnish 
tribesmen and their horses died of cold and exposure, and ii is said that 
only 10 per cent of the original army succeeded in returning to their 
homes. 

The news of this disasEcr spread like lightning over the broad plains 
of Central Asia; and the surrounding peoples, most of whom had for¬ 
merly been vassals of the Huns, hastened to seize this opportunity of 
revenging themselves upon a people who had long been their hated 
lords and masters. Almost simultaneously the Wusun in the West the 
Dingling in the North, and the Wuhuan in the East renounced all Am¬ 
biance of vassalage and dispatched armies to make raids upon Hunnish 
territory. Not to be outdone when it came to taking advantage of a 
faUen cncniy, the Chinese sent diree armies fmm the South, and on this 
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occasion ihc Celestial officers were able to slay and capture many thou¬ 
sands of the Northern Barbarians without fear of retribution. 

To make matters worsCj a great famine broke out over all pordons of 
the Hunnish domain, and it is claimed that over oncHihird of the total 
population and over one-half of the flocks and herds perished a re¬ 
sult. The mighty Hunnish Empire of former days, once the serious rival 
of the Chinese EmpirC;^ was indeed laid low and could only hope for a 
few years of peace and quiet in which to recuperate its strength.® 

Considering the terrific reverses they had suffered^ combined with 
internal misfortunes such as famine^ the Huns showed a great deal of 
reserve strength in not being entirely annihilated. The record$ show us 
that in the years that followed their resiliency under attacks from all 
sides was so great that they were once more able to put armies in the 
field and once more commence sporadic attacks upon the northern fron¬ 
tiers of China. 

All hope of the resurrection of the Hunnish powcTp however^ was 
completely wrecked by the internal revolutions which broke out in the 
Hunnish Kingdom just at this time. The Shanyu who ruled from 60-58 
ex:., himself a usurper though belonging to the imperial family, proved 
so brutal and so unpopular a ruler that civil war broke out on all sides. 

Even after this particular ruler had been forced to commit suicide and 
the legitimate claimant (whose name, Huhansie^ it is necessary for us 
to remember since he was later to play a very important part in his¬ 
tory) was placed on the throne in 58 b.c*, order was very far from being 
restored. By this rime the Huns had become so accustomed to bloody 
battles betw^cen rival pretenders that it was difficult for them to settle 
down once more under a unified rule. In fact, during the period 5S-55 b.c^ 
we find no less than five of the Hunnish princes setting themselves up aa 
Shanyus and conducting bloody campaigns against one another. 

By 55 B,c. Huhansic had succeeded in eliminatijng his four rivals; but 
no sooner had this been done than his own brother, JTji by name, rose 
in revolt and succeeded in causing Huhansie uniold embarrassment. 
Neither of the two brothers could win a really crushing victory over the 
other. Consequently, for the next two decades Mongolia was divided 
into two separate kingdoms, which arc usually known as the Northern 
and Southern Kingdoms. Jijrs main strength was in the north, in what 
is now Outer Mongolia, while Huhansie was able to maintain control in 
the south or what is now known as Inner Mongolia. 

The great cleavage of the Hims into northern and southern divisions 
reacted enormously to the advantage of China^ As svas to be expected, 
the Huns were kept sq busy fighting among themselves that they had 
no chance to attack the Celestial Empire. Far more important was the 
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fact that Ln 53 b.c, Huhansl^ the lord of the Southero Huns, fdt so 
hard pressed by his brother's hordes that he convened b grand council 
of his nobles to discuss with them the question of seeking safety and 
protection by formally submitting to Chinese jurisdiction. 

Needless to say this project was made the center of a stormy discus^ 
siotL Most of the Hunnish nobles violently opposed the idea. “It has 
always been the custom of the Huns,” they said;, "to admire spirited ac¬ 
tion and to despise servility. Mounted on their horsey they have always 
been ready to rush into battle without fear of death. For this reason 
their name and fame has been spread far and wide. 

“At present, to be sure, there is 3 battle between older brother and 
younger brother for control of the Kingdom, but what matter is it if 
one or the other perishes ps long as the imperial house goes on and pro¬ 
vides rulers for our Empire? Though China is strong, she has never 
been able to crush the Huns. For whac reason, thercforCj should we sub¬ 
mit to Chinese rulcrship? To do so would mean a break wiili aJJ our 
traditions, would be insulting the spirits of our former rulers, and we 
would become an object of ridicule among all nations.'^ 

One or two of the most intimate advisers of the Shanyu, howevetj 
spoke warmly m favor of offering homage to the Celestial Empire, ap¬ 
proaching the matter from a realistic point of view. ^'Each country has 
a period of prosperity and a period of decline. At present we see that 
Chinese influence is everywhere predominant^ reaching even to the 
Wusun and the city states of Kashgaria. For many decades the Huns 
have been on the decline,, and at present there is no chance of restoring 
their fallen fortunes. In spite of all our exertions, we have experienced 
scarcely a single day of tranquillity. If we now bow to the inevitable and 
subject oursdf to Chinaj we shall have peace and quiet; if not, we shall 
cDnunue in a state of danger and uncertainty/' 

Although the notables in favor of the project were definitely in the 
minority, Huhansic himself was quite won over by their arguments 
and forced the others to agree to the plan. Moving southward at the 
head of his horde, he eventually came near to the Great Wall. From 
this point an envoy was sent to the Chinese court to announce the 
formal submission of the Huns and to ask that a time be appointed when 
the Shanyu might appear in person at the court to do obeisance* 

When this envoy reached the Chinese court, there was much fuss and 
cxciicment. There was universal jubilation but also much controversy 
as to the treatment to be accorded the Shanyu when the time came for 
him to make his personal appearance. Should the Shanyu be forced to 
prostrate himself or be allowed merely to bow? Should the Shanyu he 
ranked above or bebw the rulers of the various principalities into which 
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China proper was still dividedi* These and a hundred similar questions 
caused the riiual-bving Celestials great mental perturbation. At length 
the Emperor decided the matter to his own satisfaction. The Shanyu 
was to be treated as a friendly vassal, enjoying the privilege of a guest, 
and not as a conquered enemy* He was to be accorded precedence over 
all the other vassal princes; but, in addressing the Emperor, he had to 
speak of himself as "Your Servant,” He was not, however, to speak of 
himself by name. With reference to the bst sdpuladon it should be re* 
marked that in Chinese etiquette the use of one's personal name in 
place of a personal pronoun is considered a sign of complete submission 
to the interlocutor. 

. As soon as all these weighty matters bad been settled, it was possible 
for Huhansie to make his ceremonial visit to China. This visit totsk 
place during the New Year’s festivities in 51 b/:, and occasioned the 
display of much pomp and power on the part of the Chinese. The 
Shanyu was treated with every consideration in order to induce him to 
remain in vassalage to China. In addition he and his followers were 
given a large number of valuable presents. After all, the Huns had to 
be shown that it was well worth their while to submit to the Son of 
Heaven.'* 

*••***• 

Let us now leave the Huns to themselves for a moment and turn our 
attention to the events which had been taking place in Knshgaria and 
Zungaria during the period 100 so, to 51 ex.” 

In brief it may be said that the Chinese spent most of their time in 
extending and consolidating their power in this negign. Li Guang-li s 
conquest of Da^yuan, or Farghana, in toi bx. marked the beginning of 
China’s domination of the numerous petty states into which Kashgaria 
was divided; hut for many decades the Chinese court was unable to as¬ 
sume direct and effective control over the whole region. In point of 
fact, China’s control over Kashgaria was largely a matter of bluff or, 
to put it more politely, of military prestige. 

As long as China was able to win victories over the Huns and other 
noted enemies, the princes of the petty Kashgarian states were perfectly 
willing to keep hostages at the Cdcstial Court and follow Chinese advice 
on all important political matters. But every dme the Huns achieved 
a victory over the Chinese, these same princelings became exceedingly 
restive, and for the moment Chinese control became lildc more than 
nominal. 

During this period, China had two bases of operation, both of which 
were under her immediate and effective control. One of these was 
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the region east of Lake Lopnor which in 121 b.c. had been captured 
from the Huns and divided up into four administrative districts, of 
which Dunhuang was the most important. This was and still is an 
integral part of China. As it was immediately adjacent to Chinese terri¬ 
tory and by this time had a preponderantly Chinese population, its 
control and defense were relatively easy matters. 

The other base of operations was far away in Northern Kashgaria, 
midway between the city states of Kucha and Karashahr. In this region 
China planted two colonies, one at Luntai, the other at Kuli. The in¬ 
habitants, most of whom were emigrants from China proper, were 
forced to render military service in case of need; but for the most part 
they were allowed to lead the life of settlers engaged primarily in 
agricultural pursuits, and the food grown by these people was of great 
value in maintaining the Chinese embassies which passed through 
Kashgaria from time to time. Each of these colonies was under the con- 
trol of its own magistrate, but the Governor of Kuli gradually came to 
assume control over all the Chinese activities in the Tarim basin." 

There two colonies constituted a Chinese island in the midst of a 
rather hostile sea. Surrounded as they were by peoples wholly alien to 
the Chinese in language and background, it was above all things neces¬ 
sary, if the colonists were to survive^ that uninterrupted communication 
be maintained with the Chinese homeland through the outpost of 
Dunhuang. This meant that during this early period the Chinese had 
to pay especial attention to affairs in the native Kingdom of Loulan, 
since this native state, which lay near Lake Lopnor, almost completely 
blocked the path between China proper and the Chinese colonies in 
Northern Kashgaria. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that for the 
period 100 to yy bjc. {when Loulan was finally and definitely subdued), 
the Chinese records which deal with the early history of Kashgaria 
devote most of their space to Lcubn to the exdusion of most of the 
other native kingdoms. 

It will be remembered that one of China's first exploits in Kashgaria 
had been the capture of the King of Loulan (loS B.e.). In 100 bx. it was 
again necessary to lay hands on the ruler of this kingdom and force him 
to cuter even more closely into subservience to Chinese mtercst. Even 
so, this monarch kept one hostage in the Chinese court and one at the 
court of the Hunnish Shanyu. 

In gi2 B.e. this potentate died, and on his death a curious situation 
arose. His eldest son and heir had been serving in China as a hostage^ 
but the Chinese found themselves unable to send this person back to 
mount hb father’s throne. The reason for this was that this Loulan 
prince, while residing in the Chinese court, had been caught in a harem 
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intrigue and by way of punishment had been castrated. As the Chinese 
did not wish the inhahkants of Loulan to know of this little episode^ 
they sent out an envoy to announce that the Son of Heaven was so 
charmed with the presence of the heir that the btter could not be spared 
from attendance upon his Mafesty. It was, therefore* advisable that the 
heir's younger brother be penniited to mount the throne. 

This was done* but the new ruler died shortly after and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a son who had spent some time as a hostage in die Hunnish 
court and who was distinctly pro-Hunnish in his sympathies. The 
Chinese did their best to persuade the new monarch to come on a visit 
to Chma^ but the latter had great suspicions of what might happen to 
him on this visit and declined the invitation with dianks. 

As time went on this ruler became more and more anti-Chinese in his 
political leanings. The Chinese records are honest enough to admit that 
he and his subjects had ample reason to dislike the Chinese, for the 
Celestial ofllccn and odicials who passed through Loulan frequently 
plundered and ill-treated the inhabitants and forced them to furnish 
food and supplies at ridiculously low prices. Even so, the Chinese could 
not adbrd to let the Htdc question of justice stand in the way of safe¬ 
guarding imperial ways o£ communication* and^ after several Chinese 
officials had been murdered as they passed through Loulan, the gov¬ 
ernment of the Celestial Empire knew that it was rime to take definite 
action. 

It so happcned;^ however, that for the moment it was inconvenient 
to dispatch a brge punitive e^cpedilion to Kashgaria, and so k was 
decided to try a little treachery. In 77 ax. an eminent Chinese general 
was dispatched to the West to see what he could do. This o£icer took 
with him only a small body of picked men, but he was careful to carry 
along a goodly amount of siUt^ brocades, gpld ornaments, and odier 
costly articles. As he went along, he broadcast the information that he 
had hcen sent to pay friendly visits and make presents to the various 
rulers of the western kingdoms^ 

On arriving m Loukn, the monarch of this state was at length endeed 
into visiting the camp of the Chinese general* though he was careful 
to bring with him a strong guard. The Celestial officer treated his royal 
guest with the utmost friendliness and, after loading him with presents, 
ordered chat a banquet be served. In the course of this feast, the King 
was copiously served with wine; and, when he became sufficiently 
intoricated to have his suspicions lulled, the Chinese general whispered 
to him, *'The Son of Heaven* my masterj has ordered me to make a 
secret report to you—come into my tent that we may talk undisturbed.’^ 

The monarch rose and staggered into the nearby tent. As the two 
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men were engaged in friendly conversation^ two soldiers crept in from 
the rear and seabed the King through the heart. The inhabitants of 
Loulan were so sunned by this acoon that they were tinable to revenge 
this act of treachery. In fact, they meekly followed the Chinese generaVs 
advice and placed on the throne a younger brother of ihe murdered 
King who was known to be very pro-Chinese in his sympathies. It is 
interesting to note that the Chinese general was rewarded by the Em¬ 
peror for his action by being made a marquis and given a feudal estate. 
The actual assassins were also suitably rewarded. 

The Chinese were careful to see that everything was done to make the 
new King of Loubn completely subservient to their interests. He was 
showered with presents and was given a Chinese bride as a consort. 
Evidendy he knew what was expected of him^ for a short time after 
he ascended the throne^ he addressed a memorial to the Celestial Em¬ 
peror in which he stated “My predecessor (the murdered King) left 
several sons behind who wish to assassinate me. I, myself, having just 
returned after a long readence in China» find myself weak and alone. 

I should, thereforej appreciate it if China could arford me military pro¬ 
tection- It so happens that in the middle of my domain there is a place 
called Isun where the land is very fertile^ I should like to suggest that 
China send out a troop of soldiers to establish at Isun a military-agri¬ 
cultural Colony as such a colony would serve to protect me against my 
enemies.^' 

The Chinese were delighted to accept this invitation, and before long 
the new colony was in full blossom. The establishment of this colony 
marked the end of Loulan as a really independent kingdom. Though 
native kings were allowed to remain on their thrones, they were little 
more than puppecs in the hands of the Chinese officials. To emphasize 
this change of status, the very name of Loulan was dropped, and the 
state thereafter was called Shanshan.^* 

Once Loulan had been completely subjugated, China was able lo 
t^c a more active interest in the internal affairs of the other Kashgarian 
kingdoms. One of the first slates to feci the full weight of Chinese mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic pressure was the state of Kucha, then one of the 
most powerful kingdoms in Northern Kashgaria and of especial interest 
to the Chinese since its boundaries by f ust to the we^ of their colonies. 

Even before the Chinese had completed their conquest of Loulan 
they had come into active conflict with the King of Kucha, and on one 
occasion the Kuchanesc had seized and killed the Civil Magistrate in 
charge of the Chinese colonies. For the moment the Chinese did not 
dare try to avenge this injury' and pretended to ignore the matter, claim¬ 
ing that it was an accident. A few yea,^ Jater, however, or, to be more 
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esactt in or shortly after 71 China found herself in a more favorable 
poskioR- The Kingdom of Lou Ian had been completely subjugated. In 
addition^ the Chinese* in cooperation with the Wusun, had infUcted 
upon the Huns a stinging defcaL Taking advantage of this siruadon, 
China ordered our old friend^ the general Chang Huei, on his return 
from his second visit to the Wusun* to irtarch past Kucha and see what 
retribution he could secure. 

As soon as Chang Huei's army approached his capital* the King of 
Kucha* thoroughly frightened* prtxrecded to open up diplomadc nego¬ 
tiations. He protested that he* hitrtseif* was in no way rcsponable for 
the murder of the Chinese magistrate since this foul deed had been 
carried out by his predecessor. The real culprit* moreover* was not this 
predecessor but one of the latter's ministers who had then exercised 
supreme power. To emphasize his innocence the King immediately 
seized this minister, who was sdll aliv^ and had him handed over to 
the conamander of the Chinese army. 

Chang Hud immediately cut off. the head of this poor unfortunate 
but proceeded to take no further action a^nst the reigning King of 
Kucha, believing that this monarch had been suffideotly impressed with 
China's power and prestige. In this instance Chang Hnei's judgment 
proved to be very sound for thereafter the Kuchan monarcb showed 
himself to be very pro-Chinese in his sympathy and actions. 

A short time later he married the daughter of the Queen of Wusun, 
who k will be remembered was herself a Chinese princess. The Kuchan 
king's consort proceeded to imbue her husband with a great admiration 
for Chinese civilization, and in 65 bx. the royal couple came on an 
ofEcial visit to the Celestial Empire. The Lord of Kucha was so im¬ 
pressed with the treatment he received that thereafter he renewed his 
visits at frequent intervals. 

Still more to the point, he attempted to introduce into his own king¬ 
dom many of the culture traits he had witnessed in the Chinee capital. 
Thus* for example, he built for himself a new capital with streets and 
an encircling wall laid out in the Chinese fashion. Going still further, 
he forced the members of his court to don Chinese costumes, and the 
court ceremonial was revised so that it followed very closely the pompous 
ritualism in vogue at the court of the Son of Heaven. 

This policy of Sinification seems to have invoked a good deal d£ ridi¬ 
cule among the other nJers of Kashgarian states. It is said that they 
were wont to remark "A do^ey and yet not a donkey* a horse and yet 
DOC a borse-^uch an object is called a mule and reminds us forcibly of 
the King of Kucha." The gpod King of Kucha was immune to ridicule, 
however, and proceeded to draw ever closer the dcs which bound him to 
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the Cclcsd^l £fiipirC| aod on his death his soq and heir coatinued the 
same policy.** 

The oaly other native Ka$hgartan itate with which duna came into 
acti ve conflict during thi$ period V!ra$ Yarkand, which at this time seems 
to have been the Jeading kingdom in Southern Kashgaria. The trouble 
in this region started when a certain King o£ Yarkand died childless. 
He had, to be sure, a number o£ brothers; but, instead of leaving the 
throne to any of these blood relatives, he chose for his heir a youth 
named Wannien who was the son of the King of Wusun and his Chi¬ 
nese consort. Why this youth from the nomadic Wusun far to the 
North, who, as far as we know, was in no way related to the reigning 
family of Yarkand, should be chosen to rule over this kingdom is some¬ 
thing of a mystery. 

The Chinese records merely state that the bte King of Yarkand dearly 
loved this young man, and that the inhabitants of the state acquiesced 
in his selection as heir in the belief tbat tbe establishment of this person, 
who was half Wusun and half Chinese, would be pleasing both to the 
Wusun Kingdom and the Chinese Empire. Wannien was, therefore, 
duly installed as King of Yarkand, but he proved an unfortunate choice 
and turned out to be a cruel and irresponsible ruler. Taking advantage 
of his growing unpopularity, a younger brother of the late monarch rose 
in rebellion, slew Wannien, and placed himself on the throne. This 
event took place in 65 s,c. 

Not content with this successful coup d’lftat, the new King of Yarkand 
proceeded to raise the standard of revolt against China. He killed o 5 
the Chinese envoy, who happened to be In the neighborhood; and then, 
fearing Chinese retribution, he set out to unite all the states of Southern 
Kashgaria into an alliance which aimed at overthrowing all of China's 
claims of suzerainty in this region. 

He spread the rumor that the Huns had succeeded in recapturing 
Gush! (Turfan) and that all the states of Northern Kashgaria had 
risen in revolt against Chinese domination. Though these rumors were 
largely baseless, they were very successful in bringing the rulers of all 
the petty states of Southern Kashgaria to rally around the standard of 
the King of Yarkand, and for some time China lost all control of the 
whole of this region, 

China was Indeed in a very perilous position, certainly, as regards 
her Western Empire; and the territorial extension of the last fifty 
years might easily have been lost had it not been for the quickness and 
decision of a Chinese official, named Feng Feng-shI, who by chanw 
was in the kingdom of Loulan or Shanshan. This official happened to 
be loumcying to Kashgaria on a diplomatic and not a military missitin; 
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but, witboiic waiting for authorizatioa by the home government, he im¬ 
mediately raised an army on his own responsibility and, marching to 
the Southwest* suoccediag in stomiiag the city of Yarkand. The revolting 
King of Yarkand committed suicide* and he was succeeded by a nephew 
who promised to he enttrely subservieot to Chinese interests.^* 

Curiously enough* Fcog F^ng-shTs brilhant military exploit was the 
cause of much heated debate in the ministerial council in China. Many 
persons, including the Emperor himself, wished to reward the intrepid 
official by raising him to the nobility and granting him a feudal estate. 
Other high councilors, however^ argued that the svorthy Feng should 
be punished rather rhan rewarded for having dared carry on an impor¬ 
tant campaign on his own responsibility. In the end a compromise was 
effected* and Feng was rewarded by being made a chamberlain at the 
Palace but without being elevated to the nobility* But though the es¬ 
timable Feng was deprived of his just reward^ the blow which he struck 
at Southern Kashgaria, coupled with Chang Huci*s work in Northern 
Kashgaria meant that China's hold over the western regions was made 
seoure for several decades. 

Now that Loulan, all of Southern Kashgana, and most of Northern 
Kashgaria were under their control, the Chinese needed to take but 
one further step to render their Western Empire really secure. This 
was to strike a really smashing blow at the strategically all-important 
state of Giishi or Turfan. 

The Turfan depression is reaUy a northeastern annex of the Tarim 
basin or (Kashgaria) rather than an Lategral part of this region. At 
the same time, as long as this depresdofl remained in alien add hostile 
hands* the Chinese had always to fear that a single campaign might 
result in a wedge being thrust between Kashgaria and China proper* 
The strategic position of the Kingdom of Gushi was further enhanced 
by the fact that this state covered a very large area and not only included 
within its domain the whole of the Turfan depresrion but also had 
control over a large section of territory north of the Tien-shan Moun^ 
tains. 

Gushi was, in fact* the only important Kashgarian state to have ter¬ 
ritory on both sides of this great monmaLn range. The importance of 
this fact is obviousj it meant that in the region north of the Tien-shaii, 
Gushi was in immediate contact with the Huns* and in the region 
south of the Ticn-shan this state could at any moment pour forth troops 
to attack the neighboring Kashgarian states without having to wait 
for favorable weather to bring an army over the mountain passes. 

It is not surprising, therefor^ that during the whole of this period 
linder our immediate considcrarion (100-51 both the Chinese and 
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Huns spent much of thdr effort in securing effective control of this 
stratcgicaUy aU-importanl buffer ^tate. So strenuous were the esertions 
of both the Chinese and the Huns^ and so fickle were the fortunes of 
war that control over Gushi passed constantly from one power to the 
other. Np less than four times did the Chinese by extensive rnilitary 
campaigns succeed in bringing the kings of Gushi within their sphere 
of infltience; but each time the Huns by redoubling their efforts man¬ 
aged to drive the CelcsdaJs from their coveted position of dorninatlonp 
and the latter were forced to start their task all over again*’® 

Fortunatdyj k is not necessary for us to examine the wearisome 
details nf the way in which Giishi passed perpetually from hand to hand* 
For us it is sufficient to note that it was in 60 i,a that the Chinese were 
able to strike the final blow which definitely and decisively brought the 
whole of the Tiirfan region and the surrounding territory within the 
orbit of the Celestial Empire* 

It should be noted, how'ever^ that this blow could only be struck after 
the Huns were paralys&ed by civil war and treachery. Soon after the 
establishment of the Hunnish Empire^ it became the custom to depute 
the Hunnish control over the Kashgarian ^ates to an official known as 
the Rjju King. As time went on the Chinese, as we have sccup displaced 
the Huns as overlords of many of these Kashgarian states; but those 
States, such as Gushij which still remained under Hunnish domination 
continued to have their relations with the Hurts through whomever 
held the office of Riju King. 

In 5 o a new Shanyu^K as we know, came to the Hunmsh throne^ 
a man who was exceedingly unpopular with many of his leading nobles. 
Among the men who detested the new ruler was the then officiating 
Riju King. So fierce was his dislike that he decided that submission to 
th<^ Chinese was preferable to remaining any longer under the domina¬ 
tion of his hated overlord. Instead of coming directly to China, however, 
this disgtunded aristocrat came to Kashgaria and gave himself and his 
followers up to General jeng Gi who, in addition to being in charge of 
the Chinese colony at Kuli, was also the leading represenutivt of the 
Chinese Empire in Kashgaria, 

This General Jeng Gi was a person of rare sagacity and force of char¬ 
acter. He at once saw that the Riju King's submission to China gave the 
Chinese a golden opportunity to strike a final blow at GushT without 
fear of Hunnish interference, and this he did. On this occasion he uot 
only succeeded In conquering the whole region occupied by this states 
but, wishing to obviate all further danger from this source, he pro- 
cceded to divide the Kingdom of Gushi into several smaller states. 

We have already seen that Gushi alone among the Kashgarian klug^ 
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doms bd territory both north and south of the Tien shau or Celestial 
Mountains. Taking advantage of this natural or geographic division 
of the rcalm^ Jcug Gi*s first step was to establish a Northern Giisbi and 
a Sonthcrti Gushi, stxalled as the first lay nonh and the second south of 
the great mountain harrier. But this was not enough. Since the region 
north of the Tien-shan was in close proximity to the Huns and diftcult 
of access for a Chinese army, Jeng Gi did not think it wise to allow 
Northern Gushi to occupy all of the territory which had formerly be¬ 
longed to the undivided kingdom and so further divided this trans- 
monianc region into six small and more or less insignificant states. 

For once in Chinese history the daring exploits of a man of genius 
did not remain unrewarded. In the year following these events not only 
was Jeng Gi raised to the nobility and given a splendid feudal estate^ 
but he was also given a new and interesting appointment in Kashgaria. 

Up to this dmc, as we knowj each of the Chinese colonies in Northern 
Kashgaria had possessed one or more commanding officers^ As dme 
went on, the senior commanding officer at KiUi had come to assume 
more and more plenipotentiary power in dealing with the surrounding 
native states^ but so far this had been a matter of custom and con¬ 
venience rather than of legal status or official authorization* Now^ how- 
cver^ that the whole of Kashgaria had been safely brought into submissiou 
to the Celestial Empire, it was thought advisable to create an office, the 
holder of which would have full power to look after China^s interests 
in the wesrern rcgipnsp The title of this office was Protector GencraK In 
a general way it may be said that the holder of this post acted as Gov¬ 
ernor Genera] of Kashgaria, having authority over the commanding 
officers of the Chinese garrisons and colonies and also supervision over 
the affairs of the various native kingdoms and principalities. In addition 
to all this, he was expected to keep in touch with all the outlying estates 
beyond Kashgaria^ such as the kingdoms pf the Wusun and Kang-gii, 
and keep the Chinese court informed of what was going on in this area. 

In recognition of his services, Jeng Gi was the first person to be ap¬ 
pointed to this new post of Protector General, and he served his term of 
office with credit and distinction. Incidentally, one of his first acts was 
to create a new capital for himself in the fortified town of Wulei in 
Northern Kashgaria, halfway between the old colonies of Luntai and 
Kuli. This capital became, of course, the site of a garrison and the 
headquarters for many administrative officials, but the old colonies were 
allowed to go on undisturbed under their own local magistrates.^^ 

The cr^tion of the post of Protector General brought to an end one 
great period in the relationship between China and the western regions 
and marks the heginning of a new era. Heretofore most of the petty 
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Ka^hgariaa states had paid homage to China but had done so indi¬ 
vidually. Now they found themselves incorporated within the Chinese 
Empire. 

During this period, China made no special effort to include within 
her empire any of the countries in the West which lay outside of Kash- 
garia. Nevertheless, she continued to have fairly active intercourse with 
Farghana (Da-yuan), the Kaog-gu and Yuep domains and the other 
kingdoms in distant Turkistan. Embassies^ loaded with merchandise, 
were frequendy exchanged between China and these outlying stat^ 
The Chinese were careful to call all the merchandise which Ac Chinese 
envoys distributed in the West “presents,” while all the merchandise 
which the envoys from the western states brought to China was called 
**cributc” 

By the use of this and other verbal subterfuges, China could claim 
that she enjoyed “sovereignty” over these Turkistan kingdoms i but the 
Chinese authorities were careful never to exercise most of the rights 
which go along with sovereignty and certainly never attempted to 
interfere in the internal affairs of these outlying domains. In the case 
of the Wusun, however, whp lived just to the North of Kashgaria and 
hence were much closer to China, the case was somewhat different. 
Here China burned her Angers several rimes in an attempt to exercise 
real and not merely nominal sovereignty- 

During most of this period, the Wusun were ruled over hy a gentle¬ 
man who was usually called the Fat ICing, This monarch was possessed 
of a Huimish wife and also, it will be remembered, of a Chinese wife 
whom he had inherited from his cousin and predecc^r in the kingship. 
The latter lady, who played a prominent part in history, presented her 
spouse with several children. 

The influence of this Chinese princess with her husband, the Fat 
King, was quite strong. Consequendy, for several years China and the 
Wusun enjoyed very friendly relations. It was during this time (71 
that the Chines and the Wusun conducted their joint campaign 
against the Huns which did so much to weaken the Hunnish Empire:, 
The Wusun, to be sure, sci^ aU the loot acquired in this campaign 
and in addition created the Chinese Haison officer in a very high-handed 
fashion; but the Chinese could not afford to take umbrage at this action 
and even sent their envoy to give the Wusun nobility additional pres¬ 
ents. This is an indication that, though the Wusun deAnitdy belonged 
within the Chinese sphere of influence, the Celestial officials were able 
to cjcerdse very little effective control over their oominil vassals. 

A few years later (65 ts,c.) a plan was evolved which, it was hoped, 
would $till further tighten the bonds of friendship and alliance betiv'cen 
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ChiiL] and the Wusuti, The Fat Kiog was persuaded to appoint the 
ddesE soa of the Chinese wife as the Crown Prince and Heir Apparent 
of die Wusun throne, and it was further agreed that this Crown Prince 
should be provided with another Chinese princess for a wife. 

AiJ this was very well, hut dipbmatic negodalions over such impor^ 
taut matters as the dowry took such an inordinate length of time that 
five years elapsed before the bride-clcct was dispatched from China on 
her long journey to the Northwest. This delay was fatal to the Chinese 
cause, for when the bridal party arrived at Dunhuang, the western 
outpost of China, it was learned that the Fat King was dead and that 
the Wusun people, instead of allowing the Crown Prince to ascend the 
throne, had chosen as their monarch an entirely different person. The 
new ruler, who hecatnc known to his contemporaries as the Mad King, 
was the son of the Fat King's predecessor and was the latter's cousin. 
Of great importance was the fact that he was the son not of the Chinese 
princess but of a Hunnish mother and hence was supposedly anti-Chi¬ 
nese in his political sympathies. 

The Chinese, of course, were much upset by this change in the con¬ 
dition of affairs. They would much have preferred to see the legitimate 
Crown Prince ascend the throne, since he being the son of one Chinese 
princess and the bridegroom of another, would have been much more 
subservient to Chinese influence* But they felt that they were too weak 
to mEcnr'cnc in behalf of thdr candidate. The poor little bridc-ti>be was 
brought back to China, and the Mad King was allowed to retain the 
throne. 

A short time later the Chinese were given cause to think they had 
secured a great diplomatic victory when the new ruler agreed to wed 
his predecessor's widow, the Chinese wife of the lately demised Fat King. 
It is worthy of note that this buxom lady, in addition to being the widow 
of the Fat King, was also the widow of the Fat King's predecessor and 
hence was the stepmother of the new ruler. To the Chinese mind, the 
marriage of stepson and stepmother was revoking, but the Chinese prin¬ 
cess bad quite overcome most of her traditional moral scruples and en¬ 
tered into this new marriage with a good dea] of gusto, thinking, no 
doubt, that she would be able to dominate her new hudjand m the same 
way as she had dominated her two former spouses. 

Though the good lady was now a grandmother and was w'ell over 
fifty years of ag^ the Chinese records assure us that she duly presented 
her new lord and master with a son. In spite of this rather miraculous 
feat, the royal couple soon found that their temperaments were not 
very harmonious, and before long their matrirtiojiial existence became 
excessively stormy. 
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The Qu«n no doubt felc that she was misunderstood. In any case 
she decided that it would be well for her to become a widow again, and 
that right speedily. At her instigation a great banquet was arranged^ 
during the course of which the Mad King was liberally supplied with 
wine. When the monarch was half comatose from drink, a hired assassin 
rushed forward and attempted to hack the King's head off. The job 
was bungled, howeveri and the Mad King, though severely wounded, 
managed 10 leap 00 horseback and escape. 

Thereafter there was open warfare between the King and the Queen 
and their respective followers. The Queen and her party managed to 
retain control of the capital—called Red Valley Citadel—but they were 
closely besieged for several months by troops attached to the cause of 
the King. Though the attackers were eventually forced to retirCp civil 
war continued to rage in other parts of the kingdom. 

All this was very embarrassing to the Chinese government, which 
could not make up its mind which cause to support. The Queen, hdng 
herself a native ChincsCj %vas naturally more devoted to the Chinese 
interests; but openly to support her would mean that if the King were 
eventually successful, as he well might be, the Wusun alliance with 
the Chinese Empire would be entirely at an end. Owing to the uncer¬ 
tainty of policy on the part of the central Government* a number of 
individual Chinese officiaLs who were foolish enough to hack one side 
or the other suffered disastrous consequences. Thu^ for example, cer¬ 
tain officials who were accused of favoring the Queen too openly were 
brought back to China and executed. But not long afterwards another 
such official who publicly reviled the poor Queen for her unwifcly con¬ 
duct met with the same fate. 

In the end, the Chinese authorities decided to await further devel¬ 
opments before taking any dehniie actlou. Meanwhile steps were taken 
to protect the person of the Queen, but at the same time eminent doctors 
were sent to attend and nurse the King^—and try and convince him that 
it was still the best policy to stand by the Chinese aUiance. It was upon 
this sorry state of affairs that the epoch came to an end.^® 

But though the Chinese suffered a severe setback in their dealings 
with the Wusun who lay to the north of Kashgaria, they were fortunate 
enough to win a good deal of prestige and glory iu their convicts with 
the Kang or Tibetans who lay to the south of Kashgaria. 

By this time Chinese envoys had penetrated in the West to the fur¬ 
thest corners of Turkistan and had even established direct contacts with 
Parihia or Persia, but the inierior or central portion of Tibet was still 
a closed book and was dstined to remain so for several centuries. From 
early rimes, however^ China had had intercourse with the various Tibetan 
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peoples who lived in what is now the borderland between Eastern Tibet 
and Western China. Tbese people were broken up into numerous small 
b-ibc$^ each of which was called by a special name^ but it was the habit 
in Han dmes to refer to mosE of these tribes under the generic name 
of Kiang. 

For many centuries the Chinese had engaged in petty border warfare 
with these Kiang tribes, but it was not until 63 b,o. that the Kiang began 
to be considered a serious menace to the Ccicsdal Empircn Up to this 
time, the various Kiang tribes had shown so little cohesion and sq little 
organising ability that their border raids had been repulsed with litdc 
difficulty. In 62 B.ex, howeveri news reached China that a great many 
of these Kiang tribes had given up fighting with one another and had 
formed a large inter-tribal confederation, with the result that these 
barbarians were assuming a much more insolent attitude toward the 
Chinese and were even beginning to encroach upon Chinese icmtory* 

The Chinese ofEciais were astonished by this display of unity on the 
part of the Tibetans and argued that this unity could never have been 
evolved spontaneously and was probably the work of Hunnish emis- 
sarics. The ofScials further believed that if this Tibetan oonfederadon 
were allowed to maintain itself, there was grave danger that the Huns 
and Tibetans would form a dose military alliance* with the result that 
the corridor leading from China to Kashgaria would be cut off and the 
latter region would thereby be permanently lost to the Celestial Empire, 

It was decided, therefore, that it was necessary to strike a crushing 
blow at the Kiang confederation in order to remove all danger from this 
source. There was, hosvever, some difficulty in choosing a general to 
lead the military expedition, as the man who by his experience was most 
suited to the post was over seventy years old* In spite of his great age, 
this oSker pleaded to be entrusted with this campaign, and in the end 
his plea was granted. 

In 61 Bx:. he set out for the West. There, by a brilliant dispby of mili¬ 
tary strategy, based on Fabian tactics, coupled with an adroit use of di¬ 
plomacy ^ the aged general soon succeeded in breaking up the Tibetan 
confederation. The particular tribe which served as the nucleus of the 
confederation was crushed, and the other tribes were lured into render¬ 
ing their submission. In the following year* as the result of this dazzling 
success, the Chinese were able to establish military-agricultural colonics 
around Lake Kokonor* then considered a part of the Kiang or Tibetan 
territory* and in addition the defeated tribes were incorporated within 
a specially created vassal state*^* 
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TAe N&riA^rn snd SoutAcm Hunmsh Kingdoms—TAc SouiAm^ Huns as 
Vassah of iAf Chinese—JfjTs Moucmcnt io the West and iAe EstaMIshment 
of the HuftfiisA Kingdom in Turl^lstan—The Chinese AttsHi and Destroy 
J'ijVs Kingdom—TAe Huns are Reunited hui Remain in Vassalage to the 
Chinese—^uAsequent Relations ireituecn tAe Huns and Chinese—The Chi¬ 
nese Stahiiize TAeir Control over KasAgarift—Chinese Relations ufitA tAe 
Wasun^EvenfS Among she Kang~gu—Chinese Relations with the Gihin — 
ReMlion of the TihetanSf and Its Suppression- 


It will be remembered that when wc last dealt dirced^ with the 
Huds {51 B.C.), we found diem divided into two scparale and rival 
kingdoms. The Northern Kingdom was ruled over by a Shanyu named 
JljTl while his brother, Huhan^ie, held sway over the Southern King¬ 
dom. Tc will aUo be recalled that Huhansie, the southcrii ShanyUp fear¬ 
ing lest he be overwhelmed by his rival, had formally declared himself 
a vassal of China and had pbeed himself under Chinese protection. 
Moreover^ not content with this, he had paid a ceremonial vkic to 
China and had sworn personal allegiance to the Celestial Empemr. 

After staying in China for over a month, Huhansie was escorted back 
to the frontier. At his own request he and his followers remained sta¬ 
tioned a short distance from the Great WaU^ nominally in order to 
protect the Chinese outposts in case of attach by JiJi or some other un¬ 
repentant and intransigent Huns. Orders were also given to provide 
the now submissive Huns with rice and other cereals which these bar¬ 
barians could not grow for themselves. Finally it was arranged that a 
high Chinese military officer should reside at the court of Huhansie, 
ostensibly to aid the Shanyu in maintaioing disdplne, but no doubt 
really in order to keep check upon China's new "submissive allies.'" 

The friendly rebtion bet^veen Huhan$!c and the Chinese court, which 
started with this ceremonial visit, was destined to last for many years. 
Seemingly the fact that these southern Huns were under Chinese pro¬ 
tection prevented their being attacked by Jiji and his hordes, with the 
result that Huhansie's followers waxed prosperous and gready increased 
in numbers—^ much so in fact, that the supply of wild game in the 
region they inkabited became exhausted, and the tribesmen had some 
difficulty in securing adequate provisions. 

The next development took pbee shortly after the Emperor Suan 
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had departed this life aod his successor^ the Emperor Yuan^ had moimted 
the Dragon Throne (48 The new emperor 5Cfit two special en¬ 
voys to the court of Huhansie just north of the Great Wall to see how 
his Hiiimish allies were faring. The envoys, on arriving at their destina¬ 
tion* found that the southern Huns were still snfierjng from an in¬ 
adequate food supply* but otherwise were in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion, Not only had they overcome their fear of JijL the rival Shanyu, 
and his followers, but in addition they were anxious to move north¬ 
wards again and resume their old headquarters north of the Gobi 
E>esert. 

Huhansic* in fact* asked the Chinese envoys what would be the 
attitude of the Celestial Empire towards this northern migration. As 
these envoys could not undertake to supply Huhansie's hordes with 
food supplies for an indeftnlte period* they were unable to forbid the 
Huns to shift their headquarters. At the same time they were fright¬ 
ened lest these Huns, on settling once more in the distant region of 
Outer Mongolia,, would forget their recent submission to the Chinese 
Empire with its consequent obligations and might resume the old Hun- 
nish pastime of raiding and plundering. 

In view of this situation, the envoys* without waiting to receive in¬ 
structions from iheir home government, gave the Huns permission to 
move northward* but only on condition that the latter first enter into 
new and even more binding and sacred treaty obligations with the 
Celestial Empire. By the terms of this new treaty, which was drawn up 
on the spot* it was agreed that! ^China and the Huns shall for all time 
constltLitc a single family. They agree that neither party shall ever de¬ 
ceive or attack the other. In ease any raiding or plundering should take 
place, it is agreed that the guilty parries shall be duly punished, and 
that compensation be paid for all damages. It is further agreed that* in 
the event of attack* each party shall supply the other with miDtary as- 
sistancCp May all the caJatnitics of heaven fall upon the persons guilty 
of violating this agreement.'^ 

To render this treaty srill more sacred aod inviolate* the Chinese en¬ 
voys together with Huhansie and the latter*s chief ministers* solemnly 
mounted a nearby mountain. There they sacrificed a white stallion. Its 
blood was poured into the Hunnish ceremonial drinking cup, fashioned 
from the skull of the King of the Yueji* killed by the Huns over a cen¬ 
tury previously* This blood* after being stirred by a Hunnish ceremonial 
knife and spoon, was then reverently drunk by the Huns and Chinescp 
Who would dare violate a treaty so impressively and ceremoniously 
made! 

After the ceremony was over, the Chinese envoys returned to their 
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native country well pleased with themselves. To iheir asionishmentj 
however, they found that many of the great minisiers of state were vio¬ 
lently opposed to the course of action they had pursued. These miniscers 
argued that even if Huhansie returned to the North, he would never be 
in a position to be a serious menace tc China, and that the envoysj by 
entering into "an entangling alliance" with the barbarians, had com¬ 
mitted the Chinese of this and future generations to a course of acdon 
(such as sending military assistance} which might prove of the greatest 
inconvenience. Furthermore, these superstitious ministers added that 
the Shanyu was now in a position to call down the curse of heaven upon 
the Chinese in case the bttcr for any reason did not wish to live up 10 
their obUgations. These counsellors, therefore* advised the Emperor 10 
punish the envoys for their presumptuous conduct and to send new 
envoys to the Huns with instructions to break the oath of alliance with 
as much pomp and ceremony as had been used in the making of it In the 
first place. 

The Emperor was obviously affected by this advice, for wc find him 
sentencing the two envoys to pay a heavy fincj hut mature deliberation 
convinced him that any attempt to break the solemn covenant would do 
far more harm than good, so he decided to let the relations with the 
Huns stand as they were. Hence in 4j bjc., Huhansie, and hb subjects 
carried out their projected migration back to Northern Mongolia with¬ 
out any opposition from the Chinese officials; and even after migratiDg, 
this section of the Hunnish Kingdom condnued to regard thmselves as 
being in close alliance with the Celestial Empire.^ 

The question now naturally arises—what, in the meantime, had bc' 
come of the rival Shanyu, }ip» had so long lorded it over Northern 
or Outer Mongolia? The answer to this query is an interesting one and 
throws much light on contemporary events in many dilTerent parts of 
Central Asia. Ever since his brother and rival, Huhansie, had thrown 
himself upon the mercy of China (53 b,c.), |Tji had been in a quandary 
as to the best course of action to pursue. As long as Huhansie received 
Chinese support and protection, fiji felt that his rival could not be rcaUy 
crushed in a military campaign. At first he hoped, by diplomatic means,^ 
to bc able to loosen the tie between Huhansie and the Chinese. With 
this end in view, Jqi also entered into friendly relations with the Chinese 
court [ and, thnugh he would not formally declare himself a vassal not 
come in person to the Chinese capital to do obdsaoce to the Dragon 
Throne, be sent his son to serve half as hostage and half as page in the 
Chinese courts Moreover, for several years thereafter he continued to 
send, at intervals, tributary presents to the Celestial Emperor^ 

But though Jijrs son and other envoys from the Northern Huns were 
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received in a friendly manner by the Chinese^ die lairer showed quite 
plainly that Huhansie and the Southern Huns, as avowed vassals, were 
their favorites. By 49 B.e. JTji had begun to realize that he would have 
to rdy upon sorncthing other than diplomacy if he were to create for 
himself a really great empire. He determined to be a great conqueror 
even if he could not be a great diplomat. 

Although Jijrs original domain had been Northeastern Mongolia^ it 
would sccm as if he made no aticmpt to extend the boundary of his 
kingdom eastward. Common sense prevented him from marching 
southward and attacking the combined armies of China and his rival, 
Huhansic. Following an old ancestral urge, he deternuned to march 
westward and establish his hcadquarlcrs in Zungaria and Turkistan. 

First of all, he met and slew some of the minor Hunmsh princes who 
had continued to lead a semi-independent life in Western Mongolia. 
Then, crossing over into Zungaria, he approached the territory of the 
Wusun. From this point he sent an envoy to the Kunmi^ or King, of the 
Wusun, ordering him to join his empire. By this time the Wusun were 
very much under Chinese influence^ so that Inscead of acceding to JTjrs 
demand, the Lord of the Wusun slew the latter's envoy and then mprehed 
at the head of an army to attack Jiji himself. 

In the battle which ensued, ffii and his Hunnish tribesmen won a 
signal victory. But in spite of this fact, Jiyi did not think it wise for the 
moment to continue his war with the Wusun, but preferred to turn his 
attention northward and attack the smaller and weaker state of Hugie. 
It will be remembered that this people had originally been conquered 
by the great Maodun, the founder of the Hunnish Empire so that, when 
Jlji attacked and finally annexed this territory, he was only following 
in the footsteps of this illustrious ancestor. 

After subjugating the Hugie, Jiji continued hi^ triumphal march to 
the North and West, invading and conquering the territory inhabited 
by the Gienkun and the DingUng, The Gienkun^ it wiU be recalled, 
were the ancestors of the Kirghis and occupied a large portion of North¬ 
eastern Turkistnn; while the Dingling, whoever they may have been, 
were settled pardy in Northeastern Turkistan and partly in ^uthwestern 
Siberia. 

Both of these peoples had been attacked and defeated by the illus¬ 
trious Maodun a century and a quarter previously; but, whereas Maodiin 
had been content to impose a vague sort of vp^alage upon these ad- 
versarics and had then returned to his native Mongolia, Jijt pursued a 
quite diderent policy. He made the Hugie, Gienkun, and Dingling 
territories the real nucleus of his empire; and, abandoning his head¬ 
quarters in Northern Mongolia, he created for himself a new capital in 
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the land of the Gienkun, or in other words. In Northeastern Turkistan. 
From his new headquarters^ he again directed several tampaigns against 
the Wusun* butj though he was generally successful in these military 
encounters^ he was still unable to incorporate the Wusun territory within 
his newly reconstructed empire* 

It was this western migradon of J^Vs which enabled his rival, HuLansie, 
to move nordiward in 45 b,c, and reoccupy the old Hunnish headquar¬ 
ters north of the Gobi Desert. It would seem, in fact* that Hji, at this 
time, had lost all interest in Mongolia, for apparently he took no steps 
to prevent the northern movement of his rivaL As far as we can make 
out, he was so busy creating his western empire that he was quite con¬ 
tent to let his brother secure contml over the whole of hJs erstwhile 
domain in Northern Mongolia* 

The westward migration of Jlj i and the northern migration of Huhati^ 
sic brought about a curious situation. For several ycars^ the Huns had 
been divided into two kingdoms which wc have called the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms, After all this shifting of populationp the two rival 
Hunnish Kingdoms conrinued to exist; but they can no longer be called 
the Northern and Southern Kingdoms but must now be referred to as 
the Western and Eastern Kingdoms, the one in Zungoria and Turkistan, 
the other in Mongolia. 

This shift in geographic position is of the highest significance in view 
of later developments in world history* Up to this time Turkistan had 
been predominandy, if not exclusivelyi Iranian—the Turanians being 
confined to Moogolia and Manchuria. With the construction of fijrs 
new kingdom^ the Turanians had definitely won a real foothold In 
Turkistan* This was the begmJiing of that movement which was to 
drive all of the Iranians out of Northern Turkistan and make of this 
region the homeland of the most important of all the Turanian peoples^ 
namely the Turks^ More important sdll, the Turanians were brought 
much closer to the boundary of what we now call Russia, and the way 
thereby paved for the great scries of Asiatic (or radier Turanian) in¬ 
vasions of Europe. 

Jijrs repeated auacks upon the Wusun, the friends and allies of the 
Chinese, had certainly done nothing to improve the relations between 
this Hunnish chieftain and the Celestial Empire. For some time, how¬ 
ever, there was no open and definite break betiveen the two powers. 
Nevertheless, in 44 b.c. (the year before Huhansie's return to the North) 
an event took place which proved to be of the greatest importance in 
shaping the destinies of the new Hunnish Kingdom of Turkistan. 

It was in this year that JTji, furious over the fact that his son, still a 
page at the Chinese court, had not been treated with proper respect and 
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comidmtion, sent a rnesscDgcr to China dEmanding that this son be 
allowed to fctorn lo his father's kingdom. For some reason China not 
only acceded to this request^ but sent the boy home under the escort 
of a high diplomatic officer. Months elapsed, and this official did not 
retum. Eventually China discovered that Jljij to vent his spite against 
the Celestial Empire, had murdered the envoy and taken possession of 
all his belongings* This naturally caused a great deal of resentment and 
eventually led to open hostilities between pjl and the Chinese,* 

Long before the Chinese took any steps to revenge the murder, how¬ 
ever, JijT, who doubtless was suffering from a bad conscience, looked 
forward with dread to the time when a Chinese army would march 
against him, and began to cast about for new friends and allies. Just 
at this tune he was approached with the offer of an alliance by the King 
of the Kang-gu. The Kang-gih it will be remembered, were the Iranian 
nomads who occupied most of the Transoxiana region* including much 
of the region watered by the lower reaches of the Jaxartes River, This 
meant that to the East the Kang-gii had for immediate neighbors the 
Wusun* with whom they were usually on very unfriendly terms. To 
the Northeast of the Kang-gu was the territory of the Gienkun* which 
was now the center of jrjfs kingdom. 

Since the King of the Kang-gu and JTjT were both perpetually involved 
in the conflict with the Wusun, it is not surprising to find the Kang^ 
ruler sending an envoy to JijT* seeking an approchement, fiji entered 
into this alliance with much enthusiasm, as a step not only to settle 
old scores with the Wusun but also to put him in a better strategic posi¬ 
tion if and when China sought revenge for the murder of her envoy. 
The two rulers made a solemn treaty with one another j and, to make 
this treaty more binding, pji married (as an additional wife) the daugh¬ 
ter of the King of Kang-gu, while at the same time the Kang-gu ruler 
married a daughter of the other, surely a very interesting chough some¬ 
what unusual marital arrangement, 

Jiji also set our to make a personal visit to the court of the King of 
the Kang-gu. This must have taken place in the dead of winter, for we 
are told that, because of the intense cold, a great many of JT^fs followers 
died on the way* and that by the time he reached bis desdnadon^ he 
was attended by only three thousand warriors. 

In spite of this setback caused by the climate, the Kang-gu gave the 
Hunnish chieftain a magnificent recepdon; and shortly thereafter the 
Huns and the Kang-gu armies, led in nearly all cases by Jiji, made a 
number of attacks upon the Wusun. Most of these attacks were very 
successful, and on one occasion JTji succeeded in penetrating to the 
capital of the Wusun* a place called Red Valley Castle* probably in the 
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Narin (Upper Jaxartcs) Valley, aDd there slaughtered jiiDst of the ior 
habitaDts and captured an immense number of cattle. 

Even after this campaign^ the Wusun were not completely crushed, 
but they no longer dared make any attack upon Jijt his allies. In 
fact these Wusun did not dare rcoocupy the western and northwestern 
portion of thdr territory, which by nearest to Jijrs domain^ with the 
result that vast stretches of land lay bare and descried. 

jTji was now at the height pf his power and began to think of himself 
as a potential world conqueror. About this time he began to build for 
himself a huge walled city to serve as his capital. This in itself was an 
important event, for it is the first lime that we hear of any Hunnish 
ruler deliberately erecting a settled habitation. We are told that in 
the building of this city five hundred workmen were craployed for two 
years+ The Chinese records are very vague as to where this new capital 
city was located, but certain indicadons lead us to believe that it was 
somewhere on or near the Talas River in Southeastern Turktstan.* 

From this new capital^ Jiji sent out envoys to the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, such as Da-yuan (Farghana) to the South and to the Yentsai who 
then occupied most of Northwestern Turkistan* demanding from their 
rulers that they pay him yearly tribute, and these rulers dared not refuse 
his demands, so great was JtjTs power and prestige. According to the 
Chinese historians, Jijl was not content with these vast new accessions 
of territory tributary to himsdf but began making active plans for the 
invasion and conquest to the Kingdojn of the Yucji (Bactrla) and of 
the Ansi or Parthians,* 

So great did JTj i grow in self 4 mportancc that about this time he broke 
with his new friend and ally, the King of the Kang-gii* because the 
latter did not show himself reverent and respectful. What happened to 
the ruler of the Kang-gu himself we do not know; but the chronicles 
tell us that to revenge himself for this disrespect, real or imaginary, JT]i 
slaughtered his new bride, the daughiex of the King of the Kang-gu, 
together with several hundred ocher important Kang-gu subjects who 
happened to be within reach. Not content with kiUiog these persons, he 
cut up their bodies into smaU pieces and then threw these bits into 
the nearby river* The bulk of the Kang-gii nadon must have felt a deep 
resentment at this action, but for the moment, they felt powerless to 
show their anger* At any rate, the Kingdom of Kang^ remained 
within JTjfs newly cicaccd empire, and when a short lime kler the 
Chinese sent a diplomatic mission to Kang-gii to see how thiiigs were 
going In this region* Jiji's influence with the Kang-gii nobility was 
sufficiently powerful to cause the Cdesdal envoys to be treated with 
the greatest disrespect* 
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These interesting events bring us down to the year 36 b.c. and the 
beginning of Cbinese intervention. The Chinese, of course, had never 
forgiven f/jl for his murder of their envoy seven years previously, nor 
had their ill will been abated by the disrespeerfui treatment accorded 
to their subsequent mission to Kang^gii. Nevertheless^ the Celestial Em* 
pi re was so busy attending to internal problems during this period that 
it had been impossible to come into open conflict with the presumptuous 
leader of the Western Huns. In facE, it is probable that China would 
have pcstponed decisive action for several years longer had it not been 
that she was fortunate enough lo have an unusually bold and aggressive 
military officer in Kashgaria by the name of Chfin Tang. 

Ch 5 n Tang was a remarkably forceful personaliiy, and the talc of his 
somewhat unorthodox aetJons makes interesting reading even today. 
Born of a poor family* he early showed an interest in books* and by his 
hierary ability rather than by military exploits he soon secured for him* 
self official employment* Some time afterwards* for a minor offense, he 
fell into disgrace and was put in jaiL On being released, he petitioned 
to be sent on actvic service to Kashgaria^ hoping that it would prove 
easier to find fame and fortune in this distant region. His request was 
granted, and he was appointed comiuauder of the Chinese troops sta¬ 
tioned in Kashgaria. In this position he was a mere subordinate and 
subject to the orders of the Protector General of Kasbgaria, but as soon 
as Chen Tang arrived at his new post (36 bjc.) he did his best to per¬ 
suade bis superior that it was necessary to organize a campaign agaitist 
the Lord of the Western Huns. 

'"It is the nature of the barbarians/* he said, "^to be governed by fear, 
JijT has already created for himself a huge Empire, and the fame of his 
exploits has spread far and wide* If we leave him alone* he will con¬ 
tinue to grow in strength and prestige, and, unless we look out, even 
the petty states of Kasbgaria will be so impressed with his strength 
that they will renounce their allegiance to China and be incorporated 
within his Empire. On the other hand* if we strike now before Jijj 
has had an opportunity to weld firmly together his newly con¬ 
quered possession^ we have a very good chance to inflict a crushing 
defeat which would forever render him Incapable of causing further 
harm,** 

The Protector General was much impressed by these arguments, but, 
being a cautions person, he wished to refer the project to the home gov- 
cr^ent before taking any definite action. Chen Tang was furious at 
this suggestion because, as he said, the counsellors of State, all having 
small minds, were certain to veto any far-reaching proposition. From 
this remark it is obvious that in spite of Chen Tang's literary upbringing 
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he had a strong desire for direct acdon and lutJe respeci for the learned 
politicians at home. 

After listening to Chen Tang's tirade^ the Protector General Ltnme- 
d lately took refuge in a diplomatic Uiness, hoping that the news of his 
indisposition would postpone further action at least for the time being. 
But the intrepid military officer was not to he deterred by any such ex¬ 
cuse as this. While his superior was lying oomfortahly in bed, he or¬ 
ganized a large army from both the Chinese colonises and the native 
population of Kashgaria. 

When he at last heard of these preparations, the Protector General 
Limnediately recovered from his illness and ordered chat the troops be 
disbanded. This sent Chen Tang in a towering rage. Rushing into the 
presence of the Protector General, he drew^ his sword and shouted, "Now 
that the army has been raised, wilt yoUp stupid fellow, try to put a stop to 
its being used?" This powerful rhecoric made a great imprc^ion on the 
worthy Protector General who, forgetting all about his illness and his 
duty to the court, agreed to go on with the campaign and even placed 
himself at the head of the new army, though, needless to say, the more 
energetic Ch£n Tang accompanied the expedition and was, no doubt, 
die efTective corrunanding officer. 

Shortly after this, the new army got under way* Crossing over the 
Celestial Mountains, it proceeded to pass through the territory of the 
Wusun on the way to jiiPs new capital. The first enemy to be sighted, 
however, were not the HuneJsh hordes led by Jiji but a detachment of 
the Kang-gii cavalrymen who succeeded in cutting up the baggage 
train of the Chinese army. But shortly thereafter Chen Tang rallied his 
troops, recovered everything the enemy had captured, and, in addition^ 
inflicted upon them a stinging defeat. 

In spite of this initial skirmish, the Chinese were very cautious in 
dealing with the Kang-gu tribesmen. They realized that the recent high¬ 
handed actions of the Hunitisb monarch had alienated the affection of 
many of the Kang-gu, and they hoped by diplomatic means to lure the 
latter from their allegiance to fjji. For this reason, when, a short time 
later, the Chinese army entered Kang^ territoryj strict orders were 
given that there was to be no plundering or looting. 

In addition, the Chinese officials managed to ger into touch with some 
of the most dUsatislied Kang-gu leader^ and by expert cajolery these 
leaders were induced to cooperate with the invading army. This bit of 
dipbmacy did not, of course, entirely obviate any further fear of attack 
on the part of the bulk of the Kang-gu tribesmen, but at least it enor¬ 
mously strengthened the position of the Chinese and enabled them to 
proceed with much less anxiety in their march to fijl's fortified cafitalr 
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When only a few nuin hom thdr gqah the commanders called a hale 
andt after building an entrenched camp* proceeded to find out what 
diplomatic negotiations would bring them before even attempting an 
armed attack. They were hoping no doubt that this further delay might 
furnish a chance for some of the dissadsfied elements in Jijfs court to 
foment a rcvoludon. Jiji himself opened the negotiadons by sending an 
envoy to ask the reason for the arrival of the Chinese. 

For sheer effrontery the answer of the Chinese envoys was superb. 
‘'Sometime ago,^ they said, "^you wrote to his majesty^ the Emperor^ ex¬ 
pressing a desire to pay your respects to him in person. In the meantime 
you have fallen on evil days^ have been forced to leave your native 
country^ and arc now forced to live in exile among the Kang-gu. Our 
Emperorj taking pity upon you, has sent us to escort you back to China/' 
It was certainly very nice of the Emperor to feel pity upon a man who 
had carved out for himself one of the largest empires in existence! 

Needless to say, the pressing invitation to return under escort to 
China was refused by Jijlp and after further fruitier negotiadons the 
Chinese army moved up to Jijrs walled capital and began the assault. 
The details of the siege, though chronicled at great length, arc not of 
cspedal interest to us and may be ignored, though one or two poLois 
arc worthy of brief mention. 

In the first pbec, we find it stated that the Chinese soldiery marched 
to the attack to the' sound of crashing cymbals and drums* This fact is 
of interest in that it shows the great part which mUitary music played in 
Far Eastern warfare from a very early time—a far larger part than with 
the contemporary armies in the West, In fact^ it would appear as if the 
whole idea of military hands as a special unit spread from China through 
Central Asia to Europe. TThus, for example, the modern military bands 
of Europe would appear m have been adopted from the Ottoman Turk% 
and the Ottoman Turks in turn received their inspiradon from the East* 
Certainly the Turanian peoples by their conflicts with the Chinese be¬ 
came acquainted with the use of military music at a very early time* 

It is furdier of interest to note that had flying over his capital a 
five-colored flag, from which k would appear that one of Ji\T& first steps 
after the cstablUhmcnt of his empire was the creation of a new “national" 
flag. Most of Jijrs soldiers, of course, consisted of cavalrymen; but the 
records tell us that he also commanded a number of infantrymen. This 
is cenainly very eurious as it Was the first time in centuries that a Hun- 
nisb leader had made use of unmounted soldiers. 

JTjFs capital must have been quite an imposing pbee, surrounded as it 
was by a huge carthem wall Along this wall at various places were a 
number of towers, from which soldiers poured down a ram of arrows 
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upon tht besiegers. In addition to earth, however (or sun-dried bricks), 
wood played an Important part in the bnildiog o£ the city and possibly 
of the towers. It was this wcioden clement in the sirtictnre which was to 
prove of the greatest znisfortune to JTjT and his followers, for the Chinese 
succeeded in pushing blazing bundles of faggots up to the city walls, 
and,i in consequence, almost immediately the whole city was in flames. 

It was at this moment that the Chinese delivered their main assault. 
The defenders were handicapped not only by the raging fire but aUo by 
the fact that the Kang-gii element in the garrison showed little zeal in 
continuing the fight. Worse still, the ambitious and energetic Jiji had 
been wounded in the face by a chance arrow and was no longer able 
to direct operarions. As a result of these calamities, the Chinese succeeded 
in making their way into the city and thcti broke into the women’s 
quarters of the pabcc in which Jijt had taken refuge. Before long a 
Chinese officer had cut off JTjFs head and the battle was at an end, though 
the Chinese continued their slaughter and decapitated the chief wife 
of JTjij his oldest son, and numerous other leading lights in the Hunnish 
aristocracy. 

As soon as the work of slaughter was over, the Chinese commanders, 
the Protector General and his energetic subordinate, Chen Tang, im¬ 
mediately sent a special messenger back to the Chinese court to carry 
back the decapitated head of and to apologize to the Emperor for 
having carried on their campaign against the western Hunnish kingdom 
without having first secured permission from the Central Governments 
The arrival of this messenger at the Chinese capital caused an immense 
hubbub among the ministers of state. A great many of these worthy 
statesmen thought that ChSn Tang and his colleague, far from being re¬ 
warded for their successful conduct of the campaign, should be severely 
punished for their effrontery m conducting an unauthorized expedition. 
In the end, however, after much petitioning and counter-petitioning 
had taken place, wiser counsels prevailed and both commanders were 
not only forgiven but elevated to the rank of marquis and granted 
feudal estates. 

It b a matter greatly to be regreued that the Chinese chronicles arc 
50 busy describmg the controversy over the reward or punishment of 
their commanders that they had no time to relate %vhat happened to the 
western Hunnish kingdom after jljrs death. There can be no doubt 
that as a large and powerful political unit, this west Hunnish state ceased 
to exist at this dme. It is also probable chat much of the territory formerly 
under its control was incorporated, at least in name, within the domain 
of the east Hunnish kingdom, still ruled over by Huhansic, China's 
vassal and puppet. Still the fact remains that neither Huhansic nor 
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China secured* or even attempted to secure, direct concrol over North- 
^tern Turkistan^ the center of the kingdom over which JijT had once 
ruled, and it is highly probable that the remnants of Jijrs Hunnish 
cohorts continued to roam over the vast plains of this region, waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to reform themselves into a new political unit. 

It morever* not improbable that some of these scattered groups con¬ 
tinued to be ruled over by JT^fs descendants. We know* to be sure* that 
JijT had a large number of wives (the Chinese records mention at least 
ten) and presumably a large number of children, some of whom* at 
least* may not have been present at the capital at the time of its dcstruc* 
tion by the Chinese or may have otherwise escaped. Some scholars, such, 
for example* as the noted Sinologue, Hirth, consider that the great AttUa* 
the ruler of the European Huns, was directly descended from some 
scion of pji; and* though this is a hypothesis which is far from being 
proved, it is at least well within the limits of possibility.^ 

But though the Chinese records tdl us nothing concerning the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of the scattered fragments of the Western Huns* they 
do have a good deal to say regarding the destiny of Huhansie and the 
Ea^n Huns. 

The death of JijT and the destruction of his kingdom a$ an important 
poiidcal unit meant that nominal unity was restored to the Huns, There¬ 
after the only Hunnish slate considered worthy of mention was that 
ruled over by Huhansie and his succe^rs. Huhansie, however* was 
already a vassal of the Chinese; and his resumption of Jurisdiction over 
all the Huds* subsequent to downfall and death, did not mean that 
his status with reference to China was in any way improved, Huhansie* 
in fact* received the news of his broths- Jlyfs defeat and death with very 
mixed fecUngs. Though delighted to he rid of a very serious rival, he 
felt that this event had enormously strengthened the power of China 
and that* whereas China had formerly treated him, Huhansie, with 
great favor, this treatment might cease once rhe Celestial Empire no 
longer need fear any of Jijrs machinations. In the circumsEances there 
was nothing to do but to fawn upon the Chinese and renew his protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty. 

Huhansie* therefore* dispatched an envoy to China with a mssage 
that the Lord of the Huns had long wished to visit the Celestial Empire 
once more* and had only desisted from doing so as long as Jiji was alive 
by the fear that the latter might at any time have struck a blow at the 
East Hunnish Kingdom. Now that this fear had been eliminated* 
Huhansie begged permission to present himself once again at the Im¬ 
perial Court 

This permission was readily granted, but it was not uadi 33 b.c. (three 
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years later) that Huhansie actually found his way from his northern 
home to the Chinese capital Cootrary to any fears which he might have 
entertained, the Hunnish leader was given a very cordial reception and 
was loaded down with valuable gifts* The old scheme of a macrimonial 
alliance, which had fallen into desuetude in recent years, was revived, 
and Huhansie, who already possessed a number of Hunnish wives, was 
given as an additional bride a very beautiful lady from the Emperor's 
own harem. 

Encouraged by this very friendly treatment, Huhansie, shortly after 
his return to his native Mongolia, sent another messenger to the Chinese 
court with a very startling proposal- This was no less than that the Huns, 
being now friends and vassals of the Chinese, should be entnisied with 
all matters relanng to the defense and protection of the Great Wall, 
in fact the whole northern frontier of the Celestial Empire* If this sug¬ 
gestion were adopted^ Huhansie pleaded, the Chinese could dismiss 
all the frontier garrisons, both officers and men, at a great saving both 
of personnel and money. 

Strange to relate, this proposilbo was for a time quite seriously con¬ 
sidered by the Emperor's intimate advisers, but in the end one of the 
Chamberlains, who was well acquainted with the ways of the Northern 
Barbarians, strongly advised against it- In a leogthy memorial to the 
throne, he argued that to entrust the protection of the northern frontier 
to the Huns would be to put China completely at the mercy of her erst¬ 
while enemies. ''At present,'* he said, "the Huns claim to be our staunch 
friends; but these barbarians are notoriously fickle, and what would 
happen if they should suddenly change their attitude and become hostile 
again 

As a result of these arguments, the Celestial Emperor decided to reject 
the Hunnish proposal but to do so in a very friendly and diplomatic 
fashion* A high officer was dispatched to the Shanyu to inform him 
that China felt compelled to maintain fortresses and garrisons on all 
her frontiers, not merely that she might be protected from foreign in¬ 
vasion, buc also to see that the rascally element in the Chinese popula¬ 
tion did not break out of bounds and molest China's neighbors, such as 
her charming friends^ the Hunsl It was only for this reason that the 
Emperor did not fed that he was able to fall in with the Hunnish sug¬ 
gestion and abandon her posts along the Great Wall. Huhansie pro¬ 
fessed to be completely satisfied with this message and let the whole 
mater drop. Two years later {31 b£.) he departed this life, thus dosing 
a very important epoch in the development of the Hunnish nation * 

Huhansie left behind him a huge brood of children^ and, for seventy- 
six years after his death (31 b^-ajx 45), the Hunnbh Kingdom con- 
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tinucd to be ruled over by one or another of his niimerous sons. In 
other wnreU, during this bng period succession to the Hunnish throuc 
did not pass from father lt> son but from brother to brother. Altogether 
there were six Shanyus who sprang directly from Huhansic's loins. 
Such a successioii b probably without parallel in world history. 

For the first forty years after Huhansle's death, there was very little 
change In the relations between the Huns and the Chinese Empire. 
During thb period the Huns continued as friendly vassab of the Chi¬ 
nese Emperor. In retiiirn the Chinese were careful to sec that the Huns 
were treated with a good deal of consideration^ lest the barbarians re¬ 
lapse into a hostile attitude; for all throughout thb rime China was 
slowly weakening owing to internal decay and could ill afford lo renew 
aedve warfare on her northern frontier. 

It is scarcely necessary to give more chan two or three isolated ex¬ 
amples of the diplomadc negotiations which took place between China 
and the Huns during these four deaidcs> As instances of the great con¬ 
sideration which the Chinese showed to Hunnish susceptibilities may 
be dted Chinab refusal to receive a Hunnish renegade minister, and 
Later Chinab willingness to receive and entertain the Shanyus on state 
visits, even when these: visits were the cause of much trouble and expense. 

The episode of the renegade Hunnish nobleman took place in 28 
shortly after Huhansie's death. This person, who occupied a high rank, 
had been sent on an embassy to the Chinese court. After he had com¬ 
pleted his mission and was on his way back to Mongolia, accompanied 
by a Chinese escort, the envoy suddenly stopped and told the com¬ 
mander of the escort chat he wished to abandon his Hunnish nationality 
and asked to be received as a direct subject of the Celestial Emperor. 
‘"If you do not receive me," the envoy added, "I shaU immediately com^ 
mit suicide as I dare not return to my native country.^^ 

The matter was immediately referred back to the capital, and the 
council of state was asked for its advice. Several of the ministers re¬ 
ported in favor of granting the envoy^s request to be aiflemnly enrolled 
as a Chinese subject, but two of the Emperor's trusted counsellors were 
strongly opposed to this course of action. 

•In former times," they said, "when the Han dynasty was first estab¬ 
lished, and the Huos were perpetually plaguing our northern frontier^ 
it was quite properly the custom to oder money and titles to Hunnish 
notables who were willing to abandon their Shanyu and become sub¬ 
jects of our Emperor. 

^'Now, however, everytbmg is different. The Shanyu is a friendly 
vassal of the Empire and has loyally observed all his obUgations. How 
can tve io good faidi continue m receive tribute from the Shanyu and at 
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the same time coroll amongst our subjects a disloyal minister who 
wishes to escape from the Shanyu’s jurisdiction? 

“Moreover^ quite apart from ethical conslderationsp there is another 
thing to be borne in mind^ The whole episode may be merely a Hun- 
nish trick to test our good faith. It is quite likely that the Shanyu himself 
is at the base of the whole aifair and made the envoy act as he has done 
in order to see what China would do in the circumstances. If we enroll 
the envoy among our subjects, it will merely give the Sbanyu a good 
excuse to break off friendly relations with tis and start once more a scries 
of depredations upon our northern frontier." 

The Son of Heaven followed this sage advice and refused the envoy's 
reques^t. The Hunnish nobleman on hearing of this refusal^ instead ot 
committing suicide, as he had threaiencdj merely remarked, "I was out 
of my mind when I made my request: anyhow," and promptly ret timed 
to the Shanyu’s court in Mongolia. The fact that he received no pui^h- 
ment from the Huns for his attempted disloyalty and continued to hold 
his high office no doubt tended to confirm the Chinese suspicion that 
the whole thing was a trick.^ 

The episode of the Chinese being forced, for diplomatic reasons, to 
entertain a Shanyu very much against their will did not take place 
until several years later in 3 bjc. To be sure, in 25 b.c. the then reigning 
Shanyu had paid a slate visit to China without amusing any opposition; 
but from that time onward, for the next two decades^ the pressure of 
internal business had prevented the Hunnish rulers from presenting 
thdr respects in person, Cunsequendy, when In 3 the Shanyu wrote 
asking permission to appear at the Chinese capital, the matter caused a 
good deal of commotion. 

In the first place, no sooner did the missage from the envoy arrive 
than the Emperor (an iusigniBizHnt puppet by the name of Ai-di) fell 
desperately ill. This awakened the superstitious fears of the Chinese, 
and they recalled that on two former occasioos, the visit of a Hunnish 
Shanyu had been closely followed by the sick ness and death of the Em¬ 
peror. From this it appeared obvious that the Huns usually brought bad 
luck with them when they came from thdr cold and distant home in 
the North* 

The Emperor, an c*sily swayed Individual, was much Influenced by 
these superstitious fears. In addition, the ministers of state reported that 
the imperial treasury could, at the moment, ill afford the luxury of eo- 
Eertalning the Shanyu in the manner to which he was accustomedn 
Though the Shanyu always brought with him “tribuie" to the Imperial 
Court, it was the custom, as we know, to lavish hospitality and expensive 
presents upon the Huunlsh ruler and his followers, so that a state visit 
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from the ShaQyu always cast a heavy burdeo upon the state exchequer. 

In view of these ooiiaderacioiis^ it was decided to ask the Shanyu to 
postpone, indefinitely! proposed visit to the Chinese court* But be¬ 
fore the envoy, charged with this message, could depart from the capital, 
one of the court chamberlains sent in a petition asking that the whole 
matter be reconsidered. In this petition the chamberlain painted a vivid 
picture of the troubles the Huns had caused China in the past and which 
they would undoubtedly cause again if, having been iosultcd^ they once 
more took up arms against the Celestial Empire. “Even in legendary 
times, in the reigns of the Divine Emperors, Yao, Shun, and Yu, China 
was unable to subdue the Northern Barbarians. To speak of more re¬ 
cent eventS;^ let it not be forgotten that even the great conqueror, Tsin 
Shi Huangdi, was unable to penetrate far into the Hunnish domain and 
was forced to build the Great Wall to defend his Empire against their 
ravages. 

"The early monarchs of our own Han dynasty were constantly oc¬ 
cupied in fighting the Huns, yet they were able to accomplish very little. 
During the glorious reign of the Emperor Wu-di, the Huns were indeed 
driven far to the north; but even so, in spite of numerous campaigns 
cosdng fabulous sums and causing the deaths of myriads of our soldiers, 
the Huns were not really crushed nor would they consent to call them¬ 
selves vassals. 

“Our supretnacy over these Northern Barbarians only began when the 
Huns became involved in civil war, and their ruler, Huhansic, to pro¬ 
tect himself against his rivals, voluntarily came to China and proclaimed 
himself a friendly vassal. But even this was only nominal subjection and 
not absolute submission. Since this period, we have had to treat the 
Hunnish Shanyus with the greatest caution. When they wished to come 
to court, we could not refuse them; when they did not wish to come, we 
could not force them to do so. When they came, we have felt it necessary 
m treat them in a conciliatory manner and have tried to retain iheir good 
will by means of sumptuous promts. 

“Ai the present time, the Shanyu in respectful submissivencss wishes 
to present himself before the imperial throne. To have a Shanyu come to 
court is exactly what generation after generation of our earlier Em¬ 
perors strove in vain to bring about. Why throw away this glorious 
opportunity and talk of 'evil influences' or the deficit in the treasury ? To 
reject die Shanyu's proposal is to cause the Huns to be hostile to us once 
more, and this will mean many more years of calami nous warfare and 
necessitate the expenditure of vast sums o£ money.'* 

The arguments advanced in this petition so impressed the Emperor 
that he ordered the messenger who had been dispatched to the Shanyu 
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with a refusal to be rGCallcd^ and a new dispatch was penned, graciously 
giving the Hunnish ruler pennission to come to coiirc. Owing to the 
Shanyu^s illness, he did not arrive in China until two years later (i e.c.) i 
but, when he did comtf he brought with him not the usual two hun¬ 
dred followers but a suite of five hundred retainers, hoping to receive 
an even greater number of presents. Though this must have been 
very galling to the ministers of state, the Emperor, bearing in 
mind the argument that the Huns must be kept in good htimor at 
all costs, said nothing about the unwarranted increase in the number 
of retainers and treated his Hunnish visitors with the greatest con¬ 
sideration-* 

A further instance of the fact that the ChLoese felt it necessary to do 
nothing which would cause the Huns to rise in revolt was the way in 
which they were careful to respect the territorial integrity of the Hun¬ 
nish domain- Only once did the Chinese make any attempt to detach any 
territory from the Shanyu^s kingdom, and this ended in disaster and 
consequently with much loss oE “facc,’^ 

The details of this attempt are somewhat amusing. The Huns pos¬ 
sessed a small strip oE land which ran like a wedge into the northwcstcni 
part of China. The Chinese were naturally anxious to secure this ter¬ 
ritory both for Konotnic and strategic reasojis, but they did not dare 
openly demand that it be ceded to them. Consequently, the Chinese 
sent a special envoy to the Hunnish courL In the course of an interview 
with the ShanyUj this envoy casually brought the conversation around 
to the territory in question. The envoy stated that it would be very nice if 
the Shanyu could see his way to giving thi^ region over to the Chinese, 
adding that the Emperor ^v'ould be sure to reward the Huns very hand¬ 
somely in case they were wiUing to take this action. 

The Shanyu took this matter under advisement but m the end he re¬ 
fused to give up this region or any portion of the territory which 
he had inherited from his father. In addition the Huns sent a special 
messenger to the Chinese court to expostulate with the Celestial authori¬ 
ties for their action in seeking to diminish the si^ of the Hunnish 
domain. 

The wily Chinese thereupon swore to the Hunnish representatives 
that their ambassador, in asking for the cession of the Humush territory, 
had acted completely without the coosenE; or even the knowledge of the 
central government. In fact, the ambassador for his presomptuou* ac¬ 
tion in thb matter was undoubtedly guilty of a major crime and should 
be put to death. In the meantime, however, the Emperor had twice 
declared a general amnesty so that it wa^ impossible to inflict the death 
penalty; but by way of punishment the arubassador was demoted from 
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his high rank and senr as the governor of a petty district, and the Huns 
were further assured that never again would this official be allowed to 
meddle in Hunnish affairs* 

But though the Chinese Emperor felt forced to treat bis Hunnish 
vassak with every consideration and to shower the latter with presents, 
he nevertheless insisted that the Huns keep within their own domain 
and not attempt to renew their domination over the other nomadic 
peoples of the North. 

This problem came to a head when in 5 bjc. a petty princeling, one of 
the tribal leaders of the Wusun in the West, strove to gain a litde glory 
for himself hy making a sudden attack upon the Hunnish territory. For 
the moment he was successful, because he slaughtered a number of men 
and carried off a goodly amount of booty. Shortly afterwards^ however, 
the Shanyu raised a Hunnish army and more than revenged himself 
upon the Wusuw chieftain by inflicting upon the latter a blistering de¬ 
feat. The Wxisun prince was so frightened by this reverse that he sent 
his son to serve as a hostage: at the Hunnish court, thereby furnishing 
security that no further raids would be undertaken. All this was very 
fine until the Chinese court heard about the matter, and then there was 
the devil to pay, for the Chinese insisted that since both the Huns and 
the Wusun were immediate vassals of the Celestial Empire, it was highly 
improper that the Wusun should have a hostage among the Huns, In 
the end, the Huns gave way and the Wusun hostage was sent back to 
his native home. 

Only a few years later, however, a somewhat similar incident caused 
even greater fuss and commotion. On this occasion two petty princelings 
who lived in Gushi or the Turfan area bad a serious quarrel with the 
Chinese Protector General of Kashgaria. Frightened at the measures 
which the Governor might take against them, these two princes fled to 
the Northwest and took refuge with the Huns. The Hunnish Shanyu 
gave the runaways a cordial reception and allowed them to settle In the 
eastern part of his domain. As soon as the Chinese court heard of this 
event, there was much commotion and dissatisfaction. Two envoys were 
dispatched to the Shanyu's court with orders to demand that the refucees 
be expelled- ® 

To this demand the Shanyu replied: "In the treaty which my father 
Huhansie, made with China, it was agreed that everything south of the’ 
Great Wall was to be immediately subject to the Emperor of China and 
that cve^hmg north of the Great Wall was within the jurisdiction of 
the Lord of ^e Huns. It was further agreed that the frontiers of the 
two realms should remain inviolate, and that neither party should re¬ 
ceive runaways from the other states. In accordance with this principle 
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wc tave consistently refused to tarbor refugees trom CHina and have 
rcttirned such persons to the Chinese authorities. 

"In the present instance, howevcTj the refugees come not from China 
proper but from an outlying countryj and 1 see no reason why I should 
not afford them protection*” 

In spile of these arguments* the Chinese envoys insisted that the run¬ 
aways be sent bach to Kashgaria* and in the end the Shanyu meekly 
gave way. The two fugitive princes were escorted back from the Hun- 
nish domain and were handed over to a Chinese General who was 
waiting at the Kashgarfan border to receive them. The Shanyu did* 
indeed, make a last desperate effort to save his erstwhile guests by send¬ 
ing a special messenger to the Chinese capital with a peridon that the 
lives of the two prisoners be spared. The Emperor turned a deaf ear to 
this peddon. By his orders a general assembly of the leading rulers of 
the various petty states in Kashgaria was convohcdp and m the presence 
of these worthies the heads of the two rebellious princes were struck off 
as a soleum warning of w^hat w^uld happen to all others who might take 
it into their heads to conspire against the Celestial Empiren 

Not content with this drastic acuoUj the Emperor sent a fourfold 
ultimatum to the Huonish Shanyu, to the effect that* in the future, seri¬ 
ous trouble could come to the Huns if they harbored a) anyone coming 
from China proper* b) anyone coming from the Wusun Kingdom in 
Zungaria, c) anyone coming from any of the vassal stales in the "West¬ 
ern Region'" or Kashgaria* and finally d) anyone coming from the 
Wuhuan in the Ease. For the moment the Huns agreed to abide by the 
terms of this ultimatum/'^ 

Encouraged by the seeming success of this imperialistic policy, the 
Chinese then proceeded to go a step further. By this time the Wuhuan, 
in Southeastern Mongolia, who had formerly l^en incorporated within 
the Hunnish Kingdom, had recovered a large measure of independ¬ 
ence. NeverihelesSj they sull felt it necessary to pay a small yearly 
tribute to thek former masters m the form of presents of furs and woven 
stuffs. 

In pursuit of their policy of trying to isobtc the Hons from all Con- 
tacis with the surrounding peoples, the Chinese sent messengers to the 
various scattered Wuhuan tribes, stating that it was no longer necessary 
for them to pay thdr tribute to die Huns. The Wuhuan were only too 
willing to accept this advice* and when* in the following year, the Huns 
dispatched the usual envoys to receive the tribute, they found that this 
tribute was nowhere forthcoming. This action led to the Huns sending 
a punitive expedition against the Wuhuan with the result that the btter 
were given 1 sound thrashing. Many hundreds oE the Wuhuan tribesmen 
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were killed^ and their wives and ctdldreri were carried away by the 
Huns as prisoners. 

No doubt the Wuhuao looked to China for assistance in this crisis^ 
but in the meantime China had fallen victim to a great internal disturb¬ 
ance. The last inonareh of the early Han dynasty had been deposed;^ and 
a usiirpcT named Wang Maag had mounted the Dragon Throne. For 
the moment he was too busy reorganizing the internal administration 
to send a military expedition to the North; jmd the Hunmsh insolence 
in attaddng the Wuhuan, avowed vassals and proteges of the Celestial 
Empire^ was allowed to go unpunished.*^ 


Before dealing any further mth the fate of the Huns, it b necessary 
for us to pause for a moment and consider one or two of the events 
Avhich had taken place in Kashgaria and other portions of the "Western 
Regions” during the time in which the Huns were avowed vassab of 
the Chinese Empire—or in ocher words during the period 50 b.c,-aji. 9, 
In Kashgaria proper there is Uttlc to record during this period* China 
managed to retain her dominating position. The office of Protector Gen¬ 
eral was filled by a series of very able men, so that the post itself came 
to be regarded with much awe by the Kashgarian native states. To 
facilitate the task of concrolling the various companies of Chinese sol¬ 
diers, scattered throughout this w^hole region^ the post of Central Com¬ 
manding Officer was created, but even this official was entirely subject 
the orders of the Protector General. 

The Chinese also went on with their policy of establishing military- 
agricultural colonies at various strategic points. One of these was in or 
near Yarkand in Southwestern Kashgaria; another was at Turfan or 
Southern Gushi in Northeastern Kashgaria near to the Hunnish borders* 
In view of the trouble whitb the Chinese had experienced in retaining 
control over this laEtcr region, it is not surprising chat elaborate pre¬ 
cautions were taken chat it did not again pass into enemy hands.*^ 

In addition to keeping a garrison and a military-agricuitural colony 
at Gmhl, the Chinese also attempted to use this region as the outer end 
of a new road, running between China proper and the various native 
States of Kashgaria. Up to this time, both trierchants and soldiers had 
used the route straight west from Dunhuang to Loulan on the shores 
of Lake Lopnor. From Loulan the road bifurcated. One branch, called 
the Northern Road, ran to the northwest to Kashgar and beyond. 

The main road from Dunhuang to Loulan, however, was beset with 
many great geographic difficulties. Travelers who took this route were 
forced to cany with them a large supply of food and water as the road 
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ran threugh salt marslies and completely desolate country^ There was, 
to be surOj do other way of approaching Southern Kashgarb^ so this 
route remained in use all during that period- 

With Turfan under effective Chinese controh however, it was pos¬ 
sible to approach Northern Kashgaria by dpeoing up a route directly 
from Northwestern China to Turfan and then exteoding this route west¬ 
ward to Karashahrj Kucha, and Kashgar This new mute avoided many 
of the difBculties offered by the salt marshes and salt desert around 
Lake Lopaor, andj as time went on^ this new highway came lo be con¬ 
sidered the northern route par excellence. It was along this road that 
most of the travelers between China and the ‘‘Western Regions’^ made 
their way^ 

The exaa details of the Chinese administration at this period have 
not come down to us. All we know is that, not content with recogniEing 
and negotiating with die kings or princes of the various native slates 
into which Kashgaria was divided, the Chinese authorities also granted 
dipbmas and seals lo many of the subordinate officials in each of these 
native States, the total number of diplomas granted being 376 In all. 
This system of conferring diplomas directly upon the noinisters of the 
native slates undoubtedly served to strengthen China's hold upon the 
entire region. 

The records icll us that al ihe beginning of this period the native 
states numbered thirty-six in all, but that in the course of the next few 
years a process of subdivision went on, with ihe result that by the end 
of the period the number of these native stales had risen to over fifty. 
Unfortunately we are left completely in the dark as lo exactly how, 
when, and why this subdivision look place. We do not even know what 
states Were divided^ nor whether this subdivision took place spontane¬ 
ously or as the result of Chinese pressure; but, since the Chinese were 
always great believers in the old adage of divide and rule, we may as¬ 
sume that they at least looked with composure at the process of dis¬ 
integration.^* 

But if, during the period under consideration, the Chinese were able 
to keep the Huns m vassalage and to dominate the Kashgarian native 
kingdoms even more completely, they were not always so lucky in thdr 
dealings with other portions of Central Asia. In the first place, it should 
be noted that it was during ihis period that China lost control over her 
icrritories in Southern Manchuria and Northern Korea. This icrritoty, 
formerly occupied by the Kingdom of Jaosien, had been annexed by 
the Chinese in loS so that it had formed part of the Celestial Empire 
for just over seven decades. Its loss to the Chinese was occasioned by 
the rise of the independent kingdom of GaoguU, from which we get our 
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name of Korea. Incidentally, it may be added that this new kingdom 
lasted until ajk 6 S 8 , and that undl the latter date it was never again 
really snbjerted to Chinese domination. 

Strangely enough, the loss of this territory caused the Chinese authori¬ 
ties very little distress. In fact, this important event is scarcely mentioned 
in the contemporary Chinese annals, largely no doubt because the rulers 
of Gaoguli continued to call themselves vassals of the Celestial Empire. 
In any case, this region had been originally conquered by the Chinese 
in order to encircle the Huns, and now that the Huns svere no longer 
dangerous the direct administration of this region ceased to be of primary 
strategic importance. 

Far tnorc signi 6 cant from the Chinese point of view were the con¬ 
stant disturbances which took place far to the West, among the Wusun 
in Zungaria, for the Chinese felt that at any moment these disturbances 
might lead to the loss of Kashgaria, which lay Immediately to the south 
of the Wusun domain. It will be remembered that when we last dealt 
with the state of affairs among the Wusun, 3 highly awkward situation 
had arisen. The native ruler, the "Mad King," was at open war with his 
wife, and the Chinese authorities could not make up their minds which 
side to support. 

Fortunately, this embarrassing position was ended a short time later 
when a Wusun princeling, a son of the fonner king and a stepson of 
the Chiucse queen, murdered the Mad King and proceeded to seize 
the reins of authority for himself. Unfortunately, however, this action 
did not do much to allay the su^idons and fears of the Chinese authori¬ 
ties. This prince was the son of a Huimish mother and was supposed to 
be pro-Hunnish and anti-Chinese in his sentiments. For some time, in 
fact, it looked as if China would use armed force to prevent the new 
ruler from retaining his throne, but in the end diplomatic negotiations 
prevented the outbreak of hostilities. A certain Chinese woman who was 
matried to a Wusun nobleman undertook, on her own initiative, the 
part of a go-between, and as a result of her activities a compromise was 
agreed to. 

The Wusun ICiogdom was to be made into two separate dlvlsioDS to 
he ruled over by two monarehs, entitled the Great Kunmi and the Little 
Kunmi respectively. The old capital, Red Valley Castle, and sixty thou¬ 
sand families were to be ruled over by the Great Kunmi, while the 
country to the northeast together with the remaining forty thousand 
families of the Wusun was to be ruled over by the Liidc Kunmi. 

The new de facto ruler, the Hunnish stepson, m return for Chinese 
recognition and support agreed to take the subordinate position of Little 
Kunmi and to allow his half-brother, the son of the Chtneseborn 
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queen, to aKnme the rank and privileges o£ Great Kunmi. After some 
initial difficulties, this arrangement was duly carried out; and the Chi¬ 
nese settled back with a sigh of relief, thinking that they had disposed 
permanently of the Wusun problem. 

A short rime later, the Chinese princess, who had been the cause of 
most of the trouble but who seemingly was quite content with the new 
arrangement, began to feel the weight of her age; and, there being no 
more husbands in sight, she applied for permission to return to China. 
This was granted and the good lady, after a long and strenuous life 
n mnng the Northern Barbarians, was able to die on and be burled in 
her native soil. 

For some years, the division of the Wusun domain into the Greater 
and Lesser Kingdoms seemed to work very well. Naturally enough, the 
Chinese were able to exercise much greater authority over the Great 
Kunmi than over the Little Ktinmi, since the former on his mother’s 
side was of Chinese origin and was quite willing to be guided by Chi¬ 
nese advisers. But even the Little Kunmi, in spite of his Hunnish origin, 
remained faithful to his Chinese obligations as is witnessed by the fact 
that he refused to Join in with the Flunnish hordes led by Jiji (cf. rupiicf, 
p. i8S) and, in fact, slew the Hunnish envoys in order to please the 
Chinese authorities. 

This state of things was too gpod to last, however; and when both 
the Great and latilc Kutunis died and were succeeded, first by their 
sons and then by their grandsons, the two divisions of the Wusua aation 
began lighting with one another. As a result the Chinese were forced 
to send in a number of expeditions to restore peace and reestablish the 
balance of power. These expeditions were the cause of much tmuble and 
expense and led to no permanent gain. Before bug the Chinese were 
heartily sick of the whok business, bur, in view of the strategic im¬ 
portance of the Wusun territory, they fdt that they were uosJjIc to shirk 
their responsibility.* * 

Still further to the West, the Kingdom of the Kaag-gii, which oc¬ 
cupied much of what is now Transoxiana, was the cause of even greater 
vexation to the Chinese. To be sure, the defeat which the Chinese in¬ 
flicted upon rijf) had dominated the Kang-gu territory for several 
years, was a great feather in the Chinese cap; and the Kang-gii were so 
impressed by this display of tnilitary prowess that thereafter they were 
quite willing to pay a nominal tribute to the Chinese authorities and 
even to maintain a hostage at the Chinese court. But even so, the 
Kang-gu were far from being model vassaU, largely because they felt 
that their great distance from C hina rendered it unlikely that a mihtary 
expeditbn would be sent against them. The Kang-gu hostage in China 
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went about with a very lordly and arrogant manner^ niuch to the disgust 
of the Celestial officials who felt that he set a very bad example to the 
other hostages at the Imperial court. 

Still more scandalous was the treatment accorded to the Chinese 
eavoys who journeyed to the court of the King of the Kang-gu. In spite 
of all Chinese dforis, the Wusun and the Kaog^gu continued to ex^ 
change diplomatic missions with one another^ and the Celestials were 
horrified to see that on several occasions the Wusun envoys were treated 
with more respect than their own* Worse stilh at all official banquets the 
King and all his principal nobles insisted on being served before the 
Chinese ambassadors* thereby causing these latter gentlemen to “lose 
face.*' 

In view of this awkward situation* the Protector General of Kashgaria, 
who had charge of all dipbmadc negotiations with the Kang-gu, more 
than once suggested to his home government that it would be advisable 
to break off all intercourse with these arro^nt barbarians and refuse 
any longer to receive either their tribute or their hostages. The Chinese 
court, however, was so pleased with the thought of exercising even 
nominal dominion over this distant kingdom chat it rejected the Pro^ 
tector Generars advice and allowed things to go on as they were. 

The Chinese records teU us little or nothing concerrung what was 
happening to the Yticji during this period* but in the lighc of later 
events we know that the Yueji were already losing their nomadic habits 
and were settling down as a governing aristocracy in Bactria and the 
adjacent regions. They were gradually growling in strength and num¬ 
bers* prepafing themselves for the great role which they were soon to 
play in world history. The Chinese* for once* were willing to let well 
enough abnc and contented themselves with sending occasional em- 
bassies to this distant people who had once been their immediate neigh¬ 
bors and reedving Yucji envoys in return. 

Ac one momeni^ it looked as if this period might witness the opening 
up of intimate relations with the country called by the Chinese Gibin 
which then occupied much of Northwestern India* This region had 
been known to the Chinese for several decades past. In fact^ at the time 
of the great Emperor Wmii (lijo-Sy is.a)* a Chinese envoy had not 
only succeeded in reaching this country but had played a part in a 
revolution which led to a change of monarchs. No doubt as the result 
of the reports brought hack by this envoy* the Chinese had a fair knowl¬ 
edge of the geography and recent history of this interesting kingdom. 
They were aware that the royal heu^ and the aristocracy of Gibin 
consisted of Sakas who had once occupied Zungaria, and who* on being 
expelled from the region by the Ytiej^ had fled to the South and carv^ 
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cut for themselves a new domam in India. These Sakas had long since 
been absorbed by the native popuktion of India and had given up their 
nomadic life, for wc hear that inhabitants of Gibin were famous for 
their agriculture, commerce, and industry. 

But, though intercourse between China and India was established 
soon after China first secured a domluating postdou in Kashgarla, this 
intercourse soon came ro an untimely end when the government 
of Gibin proceeded to slaughter the later Chinese envoys who ar¬ 
rived in that country. Since China was not in a position to secure 
revenge for this action, her ministers decided to make no further 
attempt to communicate with the people inhabiting the hot plains of 
India. 

Sometime about 25 Sjc, however, the court of Gibin of its own accord 
dispatched an embassy to China, bearing tribute. These envoys apolo¬ 
gized for the slaughter of the Chinese diplomats in times past and asked 
that regular commnnicauon between Gibin and China once more be 
establEshed. At first the Imperial court was much pleased with the 
arrival of this embassy and planned to send a return embassy to escort 
the Gibin envoys back to their own country in order to pave the way 
for regular diplomatic intercourse. Just at this dme, however, an influ¬ 
ential minister sent in a memorial, suggesting that it would be wiser 
to continue the poUcy of uonintercoiirse with Gibin- 'Triendly inter¬ 
course with foreign nadons,” he observed, **h advisable only in cases 
where we can thereby ward off attacks. Gibin is too far off for it to be 
dangerous even to our western domains. To dispatch a return embassy 
would merely be exposing our envoys to renewed danger and to in¬ 
credible bardsbips. 

‘^In order ra pass from Kashgaria to Gibin, our envoys would have 
to traverse four or five countries, in each of which they would be sub¬ 
ject to attack. The danger from natural obstacles is even greater. They 
would have to cross over great mountains, called the Headache Moun¬ 
tains as they cause headaches, fever and vomiting (obviously an aUusion 
to mountain sickness). Then follows a path through the gorges thirty 
miles long and less than two feet wide. A single slip means being hurled 
Into a bottomless chasm. Travelers along this road must gp in single 
file and lie themselves together with ropes. 

'in view of these difeultics, let us abandon all thoughts of sending 
an embassy to Gibin.” 

As a result of this memorial, the Chinese court gave up its plan of re- 
csiablistung regular diplomatic intercourse with India, although occa¬ 
sional trading mlssious continued to arrive from south of the Himalayan 
Mountains. The advice of this minister was no doubt very sage^ but its 
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acceptance showed that the old glorious policy of iodefinitc expansion 
was slowly being abandoned,^* 

The only place in which China showed any spark of its old milimristic 
and Emperial spirit was in dealing with the Kiang tribes of Northeastern 
Tibet- These tribes had been put down in 62 a,c., but only t%vemy years 
later they again rose in rebellion and thereby caused the Imperial court 
much anxiety, all the more so as famine had raged in China proper for 
several years, and the Chinese populace were scarcely in the mood to 
welcome being conscripted for extensive military operations. 

General Feng Feng-shi, the man who had put down the insurrection 
in Yarkand in 65 wa$ appointed to be the leader of the expedidon 
against the Tibetans, but when he demanded forty thousand troops for 
the campaign the politicians told him that he must be content with ten 
thousand When F^ng protested that this small force would merely court 
disaster, he was grudgingly given an additional two thousand men. Very 
unwillingly the good general set out for the Southwest at the head of 
this army; and, though he exerted every effort, his gloomy forebodings 
were justified when he soon met with a very serious reverse. Whereupon 
Feng sent back a messengcf to the court, pleading for an additional 
thirty-six thousand soldiers, and presented the Empemr with a map of 
the Tibetan country, showing how largie was the area which he was 
expected to subdue. 

This time the Emperor and his ministers were really alarmed about 
the situaiian; and, in pkee of the ihiity-ax thousand troops asked for, 
they dispatched sixty thousand men. With dicse reinforcements, the 
Tibetans were soon defeated. Thousands of the rebels had thdr heads 
cut off, and those Kiang tribes who refused to submit after this defeat 
were driven far away into the interior of Tibet. The Chinese then estab¬ 
lished a number of new military-agricultural colonies in the Kiang 
territory to protect the borders from renewed attack. 

General Feng, who had been robbed by politicians of bis just rewards 
in 65 bjc., at last received due reoignilion for his services by being ele¬ 
vated [o the nobility and given a feudal estate. But, as is so frequently 
the case, this reward came too kte in life for him long to enjoy it, for 
the old warrior died very shortly ihereaftcrd® 
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Mang Usurp! the Chinese Throne—Hii Arrogani Treatmeni of fhe 
Muds — Re^hdiion of the Huns — Moh'ftzntion of the Chinese Army-^The 
Huns and Chinese Effeei n €ompromise~-^TAe Compromise Breads Douffi 
- — Renesi^ed Hoftiiities and the Death of Wang Mang^Loss of Chinese 
Control over Kashgana—Chinese Anarehy and (he Reestablishment of the 
Hunnish Empire^Hunnish Aid to Chinese Pretenders — Yarf^^and Secures 
Hegemony in KashgaAa. 


TtrE WHOLE course of events in Central Asia» both in Mongolia and in 
Kashgaria, was much affected by the accession to the Chinese throne 
of the usurper Wang Mang in A_n. 9, Wang Mang is in many ways one 
of the most Interesting figures in Far Eastern hbtory* The later Chinese 
chroniclers have so vilified his character that his real greatness has been 
somewhat obscured, but in recent years we have been able to secure 
from the earUer accounts a more adequate appreciation of the great 
ustirper*s actions and aspirations. 

During the last few decades of the first century the Imperial 
House of Han steadily degenerated. As time went on effective control 
over the affairs of state passed more and more into the hands of 
the Wang family. One of the empresses (the wife of the Emperor 
Yuan) had been a scion of the Wang clan, and through her influ¬ 
ence various members of her family secured many of the high offices of 
siaEc/ 

Eventually Wang Mang, the most energetic and brilliant member of 
the Wang family, secured an almost complete monopoly of power. The 
Emperor Ping (or Peace) of the Imperial House of Han, who ruled 
from AJJ, I to 6, was but a child puppet Ln the hands of ihe autocratic 
Wang Mang^ and when the boy ruler attempted to rule In fact as well 
as in name he was promptly poisoned off by tlic ambitious minister, 
and an infant from the imperial family was placed on the throne, found¬ 
ing what was called the Sin or New Dynasty. 

Chinese tradition makes of Wang Mang an iniquitous monster, but 
this is largely because he met with disaster in the end, and the Chinese 
historians have never been able to forgive a failure. Certainly Wang 
Mang was merciless to anyone who stood in his way* Not only did he 
poison off the Emperor Ping^ but he even caused one of his own sons 
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and also one of his own grandsons to commit suicide when the btter 
stood in the way of somt of the great usorpcr's projects^ 

In spite of this phase of his character, however, Wang Mang must be 
considered as an ideailst—a passionatep and in fact a somewhat fanadcalp 
idealist. A slave 10 duty, he devoted all of his time to state aflairSp allow¬ 
ing himself no time for recreation and very liEtle for sleep. Unlitc the 
other great oflicials of his dmt he avoided all dissipation and esetrava- 
gance. His food and dress w^erc simple in the extreme* and he distributed 
most of his huge private fortune for the promodon of worthy causes. 

In marked contrast to Gao<li, the founder of the Hun Dynasty, who 
was an ignoramus and a boor, Wang Mang was himself a scholar of 
no mean parts, and in addition was a magnificent patron of learning 
and literature. He was especially devoted to the study of the ancient 
literary classics of China, and tried to remodel all of the insdtuiions of 
the Empire so as to make them conform to the conditions which had 
existed more than a thousand years previously. Though he called his 
dynasty the Sin or "New** dynasty, much of Wang Mang's dme was 
spent in reviving old and obsolete offices, in giving to cxisdng offices the 
names and perquisites which they had had in the "Golden Age** of long 
ago, and in recstabJishing religious rites and ceremonies that had been 
completely forgotten for many hundreds of years. 

By a cujrious and rather amusing paradox, Wang Mang*s efions to 
revive the government and customs of ancient times really resulted in 
many radical and startling innovations, which enable us to regard him 
as the forerunner of "planned economy,'* of the “corporative state,** and 
even of socialism. 

During the preceding two or three centuries many changes had taken 
place in the economic life of China. Proprietorship of land by smaU 
peasants had gradually given way to a system of agricultural capualism. 
Most of the available land had become the property of great landed pro¬ 
prietors, and tenants were charged exorbitant rentals, large numbers of 
the peasantry were reduced to such straits that they were forced to sell 
themselves into slavery. 

Wang Mang sought to remedy this evil at one stroke by issuing an 
edict declaring that all land and all slaves were nationalized. Both land 
and slaves being the property of the Emperor they could neither be 
bought nor sold. Moreover, the land corffiscated by the state was to be 
restricted among the people so that each family should have the use of 
an adequate amount of it. Wang Mang also attempted to have the gov- 
criiment fix the prices of farm products, thus protecting the farmer 
against the merchant. In order to secure this uniformity Wang Mang 
made arrangements for the government to buy up all surplus crops in 
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times of plenty so diat the price would uot go down, and to sell this 
surplus in years of bad harvest so that the price would not go up. 

Previous to this time most of the slate revenues had been derived from 
taxes on land. In order to equalize the ftnancial burden Wang Mang 
ordered that in future merchants and members of the vaj'ious pro¬ 
fessions should pay an income tas of lo per cenl» He conrioued the state 
monopolies of salt and Lron> and in addition ordered that the manu¬ 
facture and sale of wine and other alcohoUc beverages become a state 
monopoly. 

In these and in numerous other ways Wang Mang showed himself a 
forerunner of many of the prophets of the "New Deal." Unfortunately 
for himself and his plans, Wang Mang canried out his reforms too rap^ 
idlyp and with little regard to the exigencies of practical politics. He 
believed that other persons would prove to be as idealistic as he was 
himself^ and was astonished when dissatisfaction and finally rebellion 
became rampant* To us, however, it is not surprising that many of the 
upper and upper middle ebsses felt that their vested imeresls were at 
stake and did all that they could to undermine the new regime. Event¬ 
ually the civil war broke out, and in ajj. 23 the rebels took the capital 
by storm and poor Wang Mang was murdered.^ 

What most concerns us about the fourteen troubled years of Wang 
Mang's reign is the fact that It was during this time that China lost 
most of her possessions in Central Asia. When Wang Mang oimc to 
the throne, the Wuhuan in the Northeast, the Huns In the North, and 
the Wusun in the Northwest were all acknowlcd^ vassals of the 
Celestial Empire, and the Chinese Protector General in Kashgaria had 
almost Complete control over the petty kingdoms in this region. By the 
lime that Wang Mang was killed China had lose her jurisdktiGn over 
practically all of these outlying peoples and territories. 

This short span of fourteen years can best be considered in three 
distlna periods* The first of the^e periods extended from ajx 9 to 13, 
the second from a-O- 13 to i8> and the third from aj 5. 18 to 23. 

During the first period we witness the first breach in the friendly rela¬ 
tions between the Chinese and the Huns. In aj>. 9, very shordy after 
his accession to the throne, Wang Mang sent an embassy to the Huuoish 
court to demand back from the Shanyu the seal of authority granted 
Kim by the rulers of the Han dynasty and to present to the Shanyu a 
new seal. This matter in itself was little more than a demand that the 
Huns recognise the legitimacy of the new order of things in the Celes¬ 
tial Empire, and since it offered no great difficulty the exchange of seals 
was duly effected- It so happened, however* that Wang Mang, wishing 
to emphasize the ovcrlordship of the Chinese over the Huns* had 
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slighdy changed the wording oE the seal. In its new form the seal ^vas 
like one given to a lesser ncble^ one immediately sobjeet to the Empire^ 
rather than to a ruling, even though vassal, monarch. 

This action put the Hunmsh court in a very bad mood, and their 
irritation was increased by an act of the same Chinese embassy on its 
way back to Chinan On this journey the Celestial envoys came across 
several of the Wuhuaa tribesmen who had been imprisoned and en¬ 
slaved by the Huns a year or two earlier (cf. p. 204). The envoys insisted 
that as these Wuhuan were direct vassals of China, they must he freed 
and sent back to thdr own country immediately. 

For the moment the Huns temporized and returned an evasive an- 
swcFj but a few months later instead of complying with the Chinese de¬ 
mands regarding this matter^ they decided to risk the perils of open 
warfare rather than submit any longer to China's insults and attempts 
at domination^ Once again Hunnish hordes swept southward across 
the desert and began making numerous attacks upon the Chinese out¬ 
posts,* 

This was bad cnoughj but to make matters worse, the Huns soon 
began to receive assistance from the other peoples of the North who had 
formerly throwm in their lot with China. Strangely enough among the 
first peoples to rally to the Hunnish standards were the Wuhuan tribes, 
in spite of the fact that it was the Cliinesc attempt to protect the Wuhuan 
from the Huns that had led to the opening of hostilities This change 
of £root wa$ in part due to China's lack of tact in dealing with some 
Wuhuan chieftains, and in part to the fact that the Wuhuan tribesmen 
found that the Chinese were unable to protect them and thought it 
better to throw in their lot with the Huns, whose star once more seemed 
on the ascendant,* 

Even more serious from the Chiuesc point of view than the defection 
of the Wuhuan* was the fact that the countries in the West, the kingdoms 
of Kashgaria* began to show signs of unrest and disaffection. In a.&. 10 
it was discovered that die King of Northern Gushi (Urumtsi) wa^ 
carrying on negotiations with the Huns. In an attempt lo nip die re- 
belhon in the bud, the Chinese Protector-Gcncral of Kashgaria seized 
the rchellious King and executed him. 

This, however, was the bcginDing rather than the end of the trouble 
in this region. Almost immediately afterwards the younger brother oE 
the slain king led twenty thousand of hU countrymen to the northeast 
and took refuge with the Huns. The Huns not only gave them a cordial 
welcome, but aided than in making a surprise attack upon the Chinese 
garrison which occupied their nadvc country. This attack was cmi- 
nendy successful and many of the Chinese officers and soldiers were 
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killed, though it would soeni as if the Chinese for the momeat went able 
to keep control over the occupied territory ® 

A short time later the Chinese suffered an even greater blow to their 
prestige* So far signs of rebellion had been confuied to alien people 
who had been bound to China merely by the threat ot conquest or by 
hopes of favors. Now, however, disafTcction was beginning to spread 
even among some of the Chinese officers and officials quartered in. 
Kashgana. Pour fairly Important members of the Chinese bureaucracy 
in this region entered into a plot to desert to the side of the Huns. After 
persuading several hundred of the local Chinese garrison to join them 
they murdered the Central Commandant, the chief military officer in 
Kashgaria^ and after this Httlc exploit the whole Ixxly of rebels fled to 
Hunnish territory where they, too, were warmly received by the Shanyu * 

When the news of all these untoward events reached the capital of 
China it caused an uproar. Wang Mang, who liked to issue edicts irre¬ 
spective of whether or not they could be carried out, immediately pro¬ 
claimed the dissolution of the Hunnish Empire as a unit and ordered 
that in its place there should be established no less than fifteen separate 
principahties, all of which of course were to be immediately subject to 
Chinese jurisdictionK 

His proclamation was a very charming affair, but unfortunately it 
proved very difficult to carry out the projected divbion of the Hunnish 
domain, since the Huns simply ignored the unperia] proclamation and 
continued to form a single empire* In order to give some actuality to his 
edict Wang Mang then dispatched a special embassy, escorted by ten 
thousand soldiers, to the borders of the Hunnish domain. This embassy 
was loaded down with valuable presents and had orders to get in touch 
with, and distribute these presents among, the numerous surviving sons 
of the great Shanyu Huhansie. It was Wang Manges hope that the 
presents would induce at least fifteen of these Hunnish princes to revolt 
against the reigning Shanyu and accept the chieftainship of one or 
other of the fifteen principalities into which the Hunnish Empire was to 
be divided.*' 

This embassy met with an indifferent success* As its members did not 
dare penetrate fat into Hunnish territory they were able to get in touch 
with only one of the Huhansie's sons. This prince bore the name of 
Hien and happened to have his hcadquarEers quite near the Chinese 
frontier. Hien was induced to visit the camp of the Chinese embassy, 
was there loaded with presents, and was then solemnly proclaimed 
Shanyu. After this Hien was sent back to the Hunnish domain with 
orders to raise the standard of revolt against hb brother, the rdgniog 
Shanyu in the North. To assure themselves of Hien's byaliy to the 
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Chinese Empire* the embassy was careful Eo take back with thetri to 
China one of Hiea's sons^ who was thus forced to serve as hostage in the 
imperial caplEal. 

The envoys no doubt felt diat their negotiaEions with Hien constituted 
a great dipbniatlc victory, but they were soon to realize that they were 
gready mistaken. For Hien, on returning to Hunnish tcrriEOry^ instead 
of starting a revolt, as had been expected of him* immediately galloped 
to the legitimate Shanyu's court to assure his sovereign of his loyalty 
and to explain that his seeming dalliance with the Chinese was the result 
of his having been under duress. 

The Chinese on hearing of this double-dealing on Hien's part were 
naturally exceedingly wroth and a short time later, in order to exact 
revenge* they executed Hien's son who had been taken back to China 
as a hostage. Later on the execution of this youth was to prove disas¬ 
trous to Chinese diplomacy, but for the moment Wang Mang and his 
court were much more alarmed by the fact that the Chinese attempt to 
split up the Shanyu's Kingdom had pur an end to all hopes of a peace¬ 
ful solution of the difficulties between the Chinese and the Huns, and 
that the Hunnish ruler had doubled his military activities and was 
leading raid after raid into the northern portions of the Chinese Empire.® 

Since diplomacy had failed Wang Mang was now forced to turn to 
the army in order to protect his domain from, attack. And arms having 
been resorted lo, Wang Mang was not content to remain on the defen- 
sivCi He proclaimed that he was going to annihilate the Huns* and 
ordered the collection of three hundred thousand soldiers, together with 
a supply of provisions sufficient to last the troops for over a hundred days, 
so that they would be able to make an extended campaign in the desert. 
But the collection of these troops and of the necessary provisions and 
baggage train proved a much longer and more arduous task than had 
been anticipated, and as a result of this delay the first batches of troops 
10 reach the northern frontier became demorafized by inaction long 
before the whole army could be assembled^ and the prospects of Carrying 
out a successful campaign became more and more dubioOSp 

Just at this time (aji. i^) the relations between the Chinese and the 
Huns entered upon an entirely new phase owing to the sudden death 
of the Hujioish Shanyu. 

For the while the death of the Hunnish ruler worked out very well 
for Wang Mang and the Chinese Empire. There was some dispute as 
to who should succeed to the Hunnish throne, and among the various 
candidates there were some who were more and some who were less 
favorable to the policy of making peace with China. The fact that the 
Chinese already had an army of more than a quarter of a million soldiers 
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Dti the frontier no doubt had something to do with the decision of the 
Huns to chose a ruler who could patch up a peace with China. Equally 
importanE was the fact that the most powerful minister in the Hunnish 
court at the timCp a man called Dang^ was very much under the influ¬ 
ence of hb wife* who was half Chinese by blood:^ being the daughter of 
a Chinese princess* 

The wife worked upon ihe husband and the husband worked upon 
the other Hunnish nobles with the result that the man chosen to ascend 
the HunnJsh throne was no other than Prince Hicn^ who had once carried 
on negotiations with the Chinese and upon w'bom the Chinese had tried 
to force the title of Shanyu ewo or three years earlier. It was believed, 
of course, that this prince was still prrsana grata iq the Chinese Court 
and that his selection as Shanyu would smooth the way lo the resumption 
of friendly intercourse with the Chinese Empire. The Huns were not 
aware that the Celestials had lost all faith in this prince and had pub¬ 
licly ejECCUted the hostage son the latter had sent to the Chinese capitaL 

Shortly after his accession Hien (who took the title of Wulei Shanyu) j 
dispatched an embassy to China to open up peace negotiations. The 
news that Hien had mounted the Hunnish throne caused a good 
deal of embarrassment to the Chinese, and Wang Mang wished 
very devouLly that he had not executed the new Shanyu’s son. He 
could only hope that this little matter would remain hidden as long as 
possible. 

In the meantime Wang Mang hastily dispatched a return embassy 
to the Huns. This embassy blandly assured the new Shanyu that his 
son was alive and well* In addition the envoys congratulated the ruler 
on his accession to the throne, assured him of Wang Mang s friendship 
and favor, and gave lo him and the principal members of hb court a 
large number of valuable presents- Last buE not leasts by means of huge 
bribes the envoys managed to persuade the Shanyu to deliver to their 
custody the four ringleaders of the recent Chinese rebellion in Is-ash^ 
garia who after murdering thetr superior oSker had taken refuge with 
the Huns. These unfortunate conspirators^ together with their wives 
and children^ were hauled back to the Chinese capital and were there 
slowly roasted to death before a large and admiring public, as it was 
thought that this painful end would tend to prevent other simibr re¬ 
bellions in the future- 

For the moment Wang Mang was filled with ddight. The principal 
rebeb had been executed- The Huns had decided upon a policy of peace, 
and the new Shanyu had admitted his at least nominal vassalage to the 
Chinese Empire. Taking advantage of this situation the usurper urunc- 
diately disbanded the greater part of the huge army he had assembled 
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in die Northi and reuuocti oiJy a few swift squadron^ at various strategic 
points along the frontier. 

Before long, however, eonditions again changed and this time for 
the worse. The news of the c^tccurion of his hostage son eventually 
reached the ears of the Shanyu and caused a distinct chilling □£ his 
friendly attitude towards China* He no longer made any great effort 
to repress raiding parties^ with the result that small bands of Huns again 
and again broke through the Great Wall and harassed the various Chi¬ 
nese vilbgts which lay near this barrier. 

When the Chinese sent envoys to the Hunnish court to protest about 
these raids, the Shanyu merely said that the Huns and their allies were 
a rough and turbulent people, very difficult to control. He reminded the 
envoys that he was at the beginning of his reign and had not yet secured 
complete control over all the outlying tribes, but he assured the Chinese 
diplomats that as soon as he had established his position and had secured 
absolute power he would see that these irresponsible brigands were 
punished. The Chinese were forced to he content with this answer^ for 
though the raiding continued, it was nearly always on a small scale, 
Hicn, having been placed on the throne by the pro-Chinese party, was 
not in a position to unite the Hun^ in a massed attack on the Chinese 
Empire, and as long as he was alive the Chinese and Hunnish courts 
maintained at least nominally friendly relationships.® 

But if during this period China managed to keep the Huns more or 
less in check, she was destined to suffer a severe loss to her prestige in 
Kashgaria. Just about this time the Hide Kingdom of Karashahr broke 
out in rebellion and murdered the Chinese Protector General of Kash¬ 
garia. In Ajj. i6 Wang Mang sent an army mio Kashgaria to put down 
this rebeUion and to overawe all of the other surrounding kingdoms. 
For the moment all went welL Most of the petty kings and princes 
hastened to assure the invading general of their loyalty to China and 
even Karashahr professed repentance for her deeds and promised obedi¬ 
ence in the future. 

Shortly thereafter, however, the people of Karashahr caught the Chi¬ 
nese general off his guard and in a carefully laid ambush they managed 
to kill not only the general and his staff but also a large number of his 
troops. One of the lesser military oommanders who had not been in¬ 
volved in this ambush managed to push on to Karashahr, during the 
absence of the btter country's main army, and there inflicted a terrific 
massacre of the dvilian popubtion, so that China's ^'honor'' was partially 
avenged* But, even so, this commander was unable to retain control 
of the region and shortly thereafter prudently retired to China* 

Fortunately Yarkand, the chief state of Southern Kashgaria, remained 
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loyaJ to China, and owing to the esatriple set by this kingdom, China 
retained her hold over the southern portion of her Western Empire, In 
additionj isolated Chinese garrisons were able to maintain themselves 
in various portions of Northern Kashgaria. One Chinese commander 
even managed to safeguard for some time Chinese control over far 
distant Kucha. Karashahr and the surrounding regions, however^ were 
definitely lost to the Chinese Empire, and with the loss of these states 
it was obvious to all that China's star of Empire was rapidly waning-^^ 

In i8 AJJ, the relations bemeen China and the Huns were again trans¬ 
formed by the death of Hien^ the Hunnish Shanyu,. after a reign of 
only five years. Hien's avowed policy of peace and friendship with the 
Chinese Empire had not proved very popular with the bulk of the 
Hunnish tribesmen, and consequently when his half brother Yu as¬ 
cended the throne (with the jawJ^reaking title of Hu-dmer-shi-dao-gao 
Shany u) there was a distinct change in the foreign policy of the Hunnish 
Kingdom. This new Shanyu^ to be surcj dispatched an embassy to the 
Chinese court with flattering messages^ but this was solely in the hopes 
of receiving the usual gifts of gold^ foodstuffs and brocades, and in spite 
of this embassy there was a marked stiffening in the attitude of the 
Huns towards the Chinese Empire. 

In view of this altered situation, Wang Mang decided that there was 
nothing to do but strive to depose the new Shanyu and place a more 
subservient person upon the Himmsh throne. With this purpose in 
mind be induced the pow^erful Hunnish minister Ckng together with 
his half-Chinese wife to visit the Imperial Court in China. Once Dang 
arrived in the Chinese capital he was solemnly proclaimed by the usurper 
to be the legitimate King of the Huns. 

All this was very wdl, but both Wang Mang and his puppet Dang 
were well aware that before the latter could really cjtercisc any juris¬ 
diction over the Hunnish hordes it would be necessary for Chinese troops 
to invade the Hunnish territory and back up Dang's prctcnsicjns to 
the throne by force of arms. Wang Mang was nothing if not courageous 
and proceeded to raise another huge army to take the place of the one 
which he had disbanded five or six years previously- 

Once again Wang Mang proved to he dogged by misfortune. Long 
before the new army could be recruited and drilled, Dang^ the puppet 
Shanyu, sickened and died- This delayed preparations for several months 
but eventually Wang Mang decided to recognize Dang's son, who was 
already resident in China, as rhe rightful ruler of the Huns and to use 
the projected army to place the ktter on the throne which had once 
been destined for Ms father. Orders were therefore sent out that the re¬ 
cruiting of troops should once more go on at full speed and that hence- 
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forward nothing should stand in die way of the often planned and 
often abandoned project of a gigantic expedition against the Huns which 
would forever force these marauders into absolute subjecdon to the 
Cdwtial Empiren 

Once again* however, the project of this huge punitive expedition 
came to naught, for while the troops for the new army were slowly being 
brought to the northern frontier, revolution broke out in various 
parts of China proper. Once started the rebellion spread like wildfire 
and in a.p, 23 the rebels entered the capital and hacked poor 
Wang Mang to pieces. In the subsequent sack of die city the pretender 
to the Hunnish throne also met his death, so that the legitimate 
Shanyu was henceforward able to rule without serious opposition or 
rivalry.“ 

During this same period (aj^. 18 to 23) there is nothing of importance 
to record regarding the :^tuadon in Kashgarlap except for the fact that 
it was during thU period that the Huns vverc once more able to rees¬ 
tablish their supremacy over large portions of this area. Bit by bit the 
various kingdoms and principalities in Northern Ka^shgaria broke down 
the last traces of Chinese rtdership but since these petty states were not 
strong enough to stand alone they soon drifted back to a recogniuon of 
Hunnisb over lordship, which in turn meant that they were forced to 
pay a heavy tribute to the Hunnish courts 

The King of Yarkand alone was able to resist all of the Hunnish 
threats and cajoleries. The king of this state remained absolute in his 
loyalty to the Chinese cause. Most of the Chinese colDnists and o£ciak 
who stiL remained in Kashgaria 0 ed to Yarkand for refuge* and through 
the efforts of the vigorous ruler of this $taie mcist of these refugees were 
able to make their way back to thdr native land. More important sdlb 
the example set by Yarkand inspired several of the other petty states 
In Southern Kashgaria to resist Hunnish aggression so that it was only 
In Northern Kashgaria that the Huns were able to reestablish undis¬ 
puted domination.^* 

The death of Wang Mang marked the end of all of China's imperial¬ 
istic pretensions and aspirations for several decades to come. It also 
definitely marked the reestablishment of the Hunnish nadon as a sepa¬ 
rate and o^mpktdy independent empire. During much of Wang Mang s 
reign* to be sure, the Hons and the inhabitants of the petty Kashgarian 
States had openly rebelled against Chinese domination, but never for a 
moment did Wang Mang renounce any of Chinak claims to absolute 
suzerainty over these peoples* Had he been aUowcd to rule a few years 
longer, it is probable that all of these peoples would once more have 
been incorporated within the Chinese Empire and this time not merely 
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as autonoTnous vassals (which had b«€n their previgus positiog) but as 
completely subservient subjects oi the Celestial Empire. 

Wang Mang's tragic end completely altered the whole situation^ for 
after he had been put out of the way ii was several years before peace 
and order were reestablished even within the borders of China proper* 
Numerous ebimants for the throne, most of them descendants of the 
old imperial House of Han^ arose on all sides, and for some dme none 
of them was able to secure general recognition.** In view of this internal 
anarchy it is small wonder chat the Huns and other "barbarian’" peoples 
put aside all pretenset aiid resolucely refused to admit even the shadow 
of Chinese supremacy. In a.d. 24 one of these ebimants to the imperial 
throne who for the moment had triumphed over his rivals sent an 
embassy to the Hunnish court in the hope of persuading the Shnnyu 
lo admit at least nominal vassalage co the new regime. The members of 
this embassy met with a polite but firm rebuff. 

”In former times^'' the Shanyu said, "svhen the Huns were rent by 
internal conUkti the then Emperor of China rendered aid to my fatherpi 
Hu ha n si e. It wa$ as the result of this aid chat my father was able to 
unify and reign over the Hunnish Kingdom. It was quite proper, there¬ 
fore, for him and his immediate successors my brothers to call them¬ 
selves vassab and render allegiance to the House of Han- 

"Now, however, the situation has completely changed* It is now China 
that is in 3 state of internal confUcL Moreover it should be remembered 
that the downfall of the usurper Wang Mang and the reestablishment 
of the House of Han k largely due to the fact that Wang Mang met with 
steady opposition on the part of my subjects the Huns, The House of 
Han therefore really owes its present renewed prosperity to me and my 
people. Instead therefore of asking me to render homage to the new 
Emperor of China, the proper thing would be for this ruler to render 
homage to me,” 

The Chinese envoys were greatly upset by these bold words, but 
after some futile efforts at argument had biled to alter the situation 
they returned to their native bnd to announce the complete failure of 
their mission p Subsequent events proved that the Shanyu had been very 
wise in refusing to admit the supremacy of the particrubr prince—and 
self-styled Emperor—who had sent him this embassy, for before long 
this claimant to the imperbi throne lost both his position and his life 
and China once more rebpsed into anarchy- 

In AJ>. 25 another priDccling of the House of Han procbimed himself 
Emperor of ChiiUj taking for his title the name Guang-wu or Enlight¬ 
ened Warrior- This pritioe was a very able and active leader, and beingj 
in addition, much ^vored by fortune it is not surprising to learn that 
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slowly but surely he was able to bring all of China within his jurisdic- 
don, thus establishing what is known as the Later (or as it is sometimes 
called, she Eastern) Han dynasty which ruled for nearly two hundred 
years or until aji+ 220. But though Guang-wu was thus eminently suc¬ 
cessful in the end^ his chmb to absolute power* even within the limits 
o£ China proper, was a long and rather slow process, and it was not 
until many years after his nominal accession to the throne in a.d. 35 
that he was able to e^erdsc real jurisdiction over any large area. 

At first Guang-wu refused to become Involved in matters pertaining 
to the outer barbarians, but in a,d. 30 he followed his predecessor’s exam¬ 
ple and dispatched an embassy to the Hunnish court. This embassy was 
loaded down with rich presents and the envoys hoped by means of bribes 
to induce the Shanyu to return to his old posidon as nominal vassal of 
the Chinese Empire. The Shanyu was perfectly willing to receive any 
and all presents offered to him, hut he resolutely refused to acknowledge 
vassalage in any shape or form. He knew that the Emperor was still 
far from being absolute master in his own house, and would be unable 
to conduct any extensive military campaign abroad. For this reason it 
is DOC surpriring that the Lord of the Huns^ saw no reason to compromise 
on the all important question of independence. 

The Emperor Guang-wu took this rebuff with good grace. He had no 
intention of crying because he could not grasp the moon, and he soon 
abandoned all plans of trying to reexpand the limits of the Chinese 
Empire to its former huge extent, and contented himself with trying 
to lay the foundations for peace and orderly government within the 
limits of China prgper,^^ 

But though the Emperor of China was quite willing to abandon ail 
ideas of aggression against the Huns, the Huns showed that they were 
not willing to abandon all ideas of aggression against China. Again and 
again the Huns harassed the northern frontiers of China. More impor¬ 
tant still, they decided to enter into the old game of king-making, and 
caused the Emperor Guang-wu untold trouble arid cmbarrassmeDt by 
actively supporting one of his rival claimants to the imperial throne. 
The rival in question was a man called Lu Fang, a native of the north¬ 
western part of China who had become the leader of a small military 
band, half soldiers, half bandits, during the troublous times following 
Wang Mang's overthiow* 

As the anarchy increased Lu Fang was able to set up a sort of military 
jurisdiction over a fairly wide area, and as a result began to harbor 
even more extensive ambitions. Realizing that public optoion was 
strongly in favor of reestablishing the Han dynasty, the members of 
whose house bore the fam ily name of Liu, Lu Fang changed his n am e 
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to liti Fang and cbimcd to be descended from the great Emperor 
Wn-di by a Hunnish princess. This story gained wide credence^ with 
the rcsuli that Ln Fang’s following greatly increased. 

The territory over which Lti Fang had control was immediately ad¬ 
jacent to the Hunnish Kingdom, and the pretender felt that it was 
advisable for him to get into friendly touch with these powerful neigh¬ 
bors. In fact Lu Fang promised to render homage to the Hunnish 
Shanyti if the latter would support him in his efforts to become the ruler 
of the whole of China. It was no doubt this offer which caused the 
Huns to render Lti Fang such valuable assistance in the years that fol- 
lowed* 

The period of Lu Fang’s greatest prosperity was from atj. 30 to 36. 
During this period he and his Hunnish aUies had possession of a con¬ 
siderable pordon of Northern China. The Emperor Guang-wu was 
forced to send eicpcdidon after expedition against hb northern rival, and 
though these expeditions were led by his best generals they were able 
to hitle more than hold their own and prevent Lu Fang"$ influence from 
spreading to the South. 

Lu Fangt however, was unable to prevent his subordinate leaders 
from disputing among themselves. As a result of these internal conflicts 
Lu Fang’s army gradually broke up* In a^i* 37 he was forced to abandon 
hb kingdom, and fleeing to the North, he took refuge with his patron, 
the ruler of the Huns. For the next three years the pretender continued 
to live quietly at the Hunnish court waiting for another opportunity to 
strike a blow for the throne. By this time the Huns fck that they had 
backed the wrong horse and made little or no effort to aid their puppet 
to re^tablish his kingdom although they continued to raid on dieir 
own account at various pboes in Northern Cfniia. 

By AJj, ^0 the Huns had grown tired of die continued presence of 
Lu Fang, since they felt that the latter was of no service to them. More¬ 
over, Guang-wu, the Emperor of China, had offered a large reward 
for the capture of his rivaL The Huns thought they could rid themselves 
of an unwanted guest and collect a goodly sum of money at the same 
time by handing over the unfortunate Lu Fang to the Chinese authori¬ 
ties. Lu Fang got wind of this "double cross’" that ivas being phyed 
on him and rescued himself by a bold stroke. Instead of waiting for 
the Huns to seize and hand him over to the Chinese, he fled of his own 
accord m the Chinese frontier, and told the authorities there that he 
regretted his past rebellious actions and wbhed to submit himself to 
the will of the Celestial Emperor. 

The Emperor, who ms ignorant of the plan of the Huns to hand over 
the rebel, was overjoyed at receiving the submission of so important 
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a per^oD; and instead of executing Lu Fang heaped presents upon him. 
In fact, he was made the governor of one of the northern provinces and 
granted the tide of King^ The Hum natnraUjr were furious at al] this^ 
but a sense of shame prevented them from attempting to collect any of 
the blood money. 

In spite of his renewed prosperity^ Lu Fang still possessed a very un¬ 
easy consdencei^ Only two years later (a^u. 42) when the Emperor 
Guang-wu seemed to be a little chilly in his treatment of the ex-rebel^ 
Lu Fang began to fear for his life, and abandoning his new kingdom 
he again fled to the North and took refuge in Hunnish territory. This 
time, for some reason or other^ the Htins made no attempt to hand him 
back to the Chinese authoritiesj and the refugee was ailowcd to live in 
obscurity in the Hunnish domain uadi his death a few years later,^^ 

Bur though after 42 Lu Fang ceased to be a disturbing factor on 
the northern frontier, the rebiions between the Chinese and the Huns 
showed no visible improvement. In aji. 44 and again in 45 the Huns 
swept down into Nordicm China and inRicted an enormous amount of 
damage, although they made no attempt permaneatly to annex or 
govern the territory which they devastated^ In several of ih^e raids we 
find it recorded that the Wuhuan and the Sienbi acted in conjunction 
with the Huns, from which we may gather that all during this period 
(ajj, 23-46) the Huns were able to exercise at least some sort of juris¬ 
diction over their eastern neighbors^** 

But if the revived Hunnish Empire was thus able to maintain abso¬ 
lute control over aE of Mongolia and, in addition, dominate the peoples 
inhabiting Western Manchuria^ it failed in its attempt to maintain its 
overlordship over the petty kingdoms in Kashgarii and other regions 
in the West, This in itself was a sign that this second Hunnish Empire^ 
great as it was^ could never equal the size and glory of the first Hunnish 
Empire established over two centuries previously. 

It will be remembered that when the usurper Wang Mang died 
{a,d, 23) most of the Kashgarian states had broken away from Chinese 
jurisdiction and had reverted to dependence upon the Huns, Here and 
there a few small Chinese garrisons and outposts remained, but in the 
years of anarchy following Wang Mangs death, the Huns found no 
difficulty in destroying these bst traces of Chinese occupamOj and for 
several years it seemed as though Kashgaria or at lease Northern Kash- 
garia ivas once more an integral part of the Hunnish Empire, There 
was only one fly in the ointment, as we have said* namely the fact that 
the little kingdom of Yarkand in Southern Kashgaria succeeded in 
maintaining its independence, Thb independence was entirely due to 
its own effortSj and not at aU to Chinese support^ but in spite of this 
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faa tbc p«ple of Yarkand rcmaintd pro-ChLnese in thdr sympadiits 
and continued to call themselves vassals of the Celestial Empire, 

The inability of the Huns to conquer Yarkand might not have been 
so important had the Hunnish ruler and his ministers been diplo¬ 
mat ic in their treauneni of the other Kashgarian states, most of which 
had quite willingly renewed their vows of allegiance to the Shanyu* 
Unforumately for themselves, however, the Hunnidi officials in charge 
of Kashgarian affairs proved insatiable m their demands for taxes and 
tribute, and before long many of the petty kingdoms which only recently 
had regarded the Huns as their libera tors from Chinese oppression 
began to feel that in changing masters they had jumped from the frying 
pan into the fire. Several of these kingdoms, in fact, were so disappointed 
with their new situation that they again began to look to China for 
assistance. China herself was still in such a state of anarchy that she was 
unable to offer any direct military support, hut at least China's friend 
and nominal vassal Kang, the King of Yarkand* stood ready to offer 
assistance to any state which was ready to rebel against Hunnish oi>- 
pression. 

The activities of this energetic ruler of Yarkand were greatly aided 
by the moral support lent him by an enterprising Chinese general who 
for several years had acted as self-^appointcd Governor of Dunhuang 
and other portions of Western China- This gentleman (Dou Rung by 
name) was unable for some time to make up his mind to which one of 
the various pretenders to the imperial throne of China he should offer 
his allegiance, hut in the meantime he managed to preserve peace and 
order in the region tinder his own jurisdiction and in addition was keenly 
interested in preserving Chinese prestige in Kashgaria in the hope that 
sooner or later this region might be reincorporated within the Cele^al 
Empire, With this end in view ihe wortfiy general thought he saw a 
favorable opporlunity arise in 29 and in that year, on his own re¬ 
sponsibility, he dispatched a messengpr to King Kang of Yarkand with 
3 diploma granting the latter the title of “Great General of the Western 
regions,"" and officially recognizing him os the chief representative in 
Kashgaria of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, even though 
there was sdU some doubt as to which of the rival claimants really was 
the Emperor of China, 

The Chinese geiicral"s diploma was far from being a legally valid 
document, but it seem$ to have inspired the King of Yarkand to even 
greater activity, and as the result of this activity the Hunnish yoke over 
most of the Kashgarian states was shaken oK As far as we can make 
out. King Kang made no effort to dispose or change any of the exisung 
rulers of the various Kashgariari kingdoms, conienting himself merely 
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with dding the cxisdng rulers to expel the Hunciish envoys and oBkiRb 
who tried to lord it over them* It would therefore be ineorrccr to say 
that Kang conquered the whole of Kashgaria^ but at least in consc' 
quence of his exploits he came to be regarded as the leading figure in 
Kashgarian politics and diplomacy. It goes without saying that Ranges 
succes also did much to restore China^s waning prestige in Central 
Asia, although it must not be forgotten that China was still not in a 
position to send dther soldiers or officials to Kashgaria and thereby re¬ 
establish her former jurisdiction* 

In AJ>. 33 King Kang died and was succeeded on the throne of Yarkand 
by his brother Hien who was destined to become one of the most vivid 
and interesting personalldes in the whole history of Kashgaria. Hten 
soon proved that he was even more energetic and ambitious than his 
predecessor* This predecessor had interfered very Httle in the internal 
affairs of the surrounding kingdoms, contenting himself with exercising 
vague general supervision over them. Hien however was filled with the 
2cst for power, and soon after his accession he Invaded two nearby states^ 
deposed their klngs^ and placed on the vacant thrones two of his own 
nephews. 

This was merely an early Indication of die a^fressive action which 
Hien was later to take with many of the other Kashgarian kingdoms. 
Even in these early yearS;, however^ Hien seems to have had complete 
domination over all the states in the southwestern portion of the Tarkn 
basin. 

In spite of these early successes Hien continued to assume a very 
humble lone in his dealings with the Chinese Empire, In ajx 37 we 
find him sending m tribute to the court of ihe Emperor Guang-wu 
who by this time was fairly well established on the Dragon Throne* Four 
years laicr (ajx 41) he again sent an embassy to China laden with 
tribute* but this time, in addition lo offering up their presents^ the envoys 
of Hien were instructed to potiiion the Emperor of China to reestablish 
the old office of Chinese Protector General of the Western Region which 
had fallen into abeyance during the usurpation of Wang Mang. 

This proposiuon caused quite a stir in the Chinese capital. The Em¬ 
peror himself had not the slightest iutendoo of wasting men or money 
in an attempt to recstahlSsh effective military and polidcal domination 
over Kashgaria, as he had not yec succeeded m bringing about complete 
order within China proper. His Imperial Majesty therefore looked some¬ 
what askance at the project of appointing anyone to the post of Pro¬ 
tector General 

The old General Etou Rung, however, who had formerly granted King 
Kang the honorary dtle of “General in Commaad of the West**" and 
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who was DOW living in the ^pJtal on terms of intimacy with the Em- 
peror, put forward a plan which he said would allow the Chinese the 
prestige ot maintaining a Protector General in KashgarJa and yet would 
not entail any new expense or responsibility. This plan was nothing 
other than granung to Hien, already the dominant figure in Kashgaria, 
the courtesy title of Chinese Protector General of this region* The granr- 
ing of this title would not only be a reward to the kings of Yarkand for 
thdr loyalty in the pastj but would abo cause them to be even more 
subservient to China in the future* Though somewhat dubious, the 
Emperor decided to adopt this plan^ and an official seal granting Hien 
the title of Protector General was duly made out and handed to the 
envoys from Yarkand with instructions to hand it over to their master* 

Shordy after this, and long before the envoys had been able to reach 
their native land^ anodier official handed in a memorial to the court 
strongly protesting against the appointment of a barbarian to a high 
position in the Chinese bureaucracy and asserting that $uch an action, 
far from making China popular with the western barbarians, would 
really cause her to be univ^ersally despised. This new memorial made 
a deep impression on the Emperqr, and he immediately issued an order 
that ^e Yarkand envoys be stopped cn mute, and asked tq exchange 
their seal granting Hien the rank of Protector General for one merely 
granting him the rank of full general in the Chinese army. 

Chinese officials did indeed succeed in overtaking the Yarkand envoys^ 
but the latter refused point blank to effect the change of seals. Impatient 
at this refusal* the ChiDcse officials proceeded to use force and by strong 
arm methods managed to secure the return of the seal granting Hien 
the title of Protector General. When, scK)n afterwards, Hien learned of 
what had occurred* he was not unnaturally filled with indignation. 
Thereafter he felt nothing but resentment for China and the Chinese, 
and made up bis mind that if he could not rule over Kashgaria as the 
representative of China, be would secure the same domination as a 
frankly independent sovereign* 

Special messages were dispatched to all the kingdoms of Kashgaria 
demanding that they formally acknowledge Hien as their overlord. A 
few* such as Kucha, offered some resistance to this demand, but this 
opposition was soon put down fay armed force, and before long all qf 
the Kasfagarian states officially admitted their vassalage to the King qf 
Yarkand. In view of his new position the latter assumed or was given 
the dtlc of Stianyu* in imitation of the title in use among the Huns. 

For four or five years Hien was able to enjoy the prestige of a ruler of 
a large empire without engendering any serious opposition. But; unmind¬ 
ful of the mistakes which the Chinese and the Huns had made hi the 
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matter of heavy imposts, he loo began lo demand huge iribiitc from 
the numemus Idngdoms subordinate to him. This naturaLly caused much 
resentment and m a.r, 45 we find the rulers of eighteen of the Kash- 
gariao statesj most of them in the north and northeast, in close prox- 
imicy to Chinap sending in a special embassy to the Chinese court and 
petitioning the Emperor to save them from Hien's tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion by reincorpomting them within the Chinese Empire* 

This pctilion was very flattering, but ihe Emperor again showed his 
caution and his dislike of embarking upon any project which might 
cause him to strain his resources. He loaded ihe numerous members of 
the embassy svith compliments and even with presents, but reminded 
them that China itself was still not completely pacified and that the 
Huns were again causing trouble on the Northern frontier. He con¬ 
cluded by saying that in consequence of this situation China^ for the 
momeni, was in no position to aid or protect her friends in the distant 
West. 

The embassy from the dissatisfied states therefore accomplished noth¬ 
ing. In fact, the dispatch of the embassy caused the kingdoms concerned 
to sufier even greater tribulations, for Hien, learning of their attempts 
to carry on negotiations with China, immediately increased his imposts 
and his demands for complete submission. In the very next year (aj>. 
46) he sent an envoy to Shanshan, the state formerly known a$ Loulan, 
demanding chat the ruler of this biter kingdom cease to have any cor¬ 
respondence Of association with the Chinese. Goaded into desperation, 
the King of Shanshan not only refused Hten's demand, but slew the 
brter^s envoy. This act immediately led to open warfare. Hieo marched 
an army to Shanshan, and after a battle with the troops of the latter 
country in which Hien was completely victorious, the King of Shanshan 
was forced to fiec for his life, and remained for some time in hiding 
in the mountains. 

After administering this lesson to his rebellious vassal in the East, 
Hien soon withdrew his troops back to Yarkand, but in the winter of 
the same year the ambitious monarch set out on another campaign, this 
time against Kucha, which had been showing signs of unrests Once 
again Hien was completely successful, and as Kucha lay at no great 
distance from Yarkand, Him decided to abolish Kucha's very existence 
as an independent or even autonomous kingdom, and incorporated its 
terricory within his own immediate domain/^ 
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and the SubmistioTt of all Kashgaria to the Hunf—Events in Tar^iftan^ the 
Kang-gil^ and Alani—The Trmsformaiion of the Yuefi Kingdom — Rise of 
the Kushans and their Conquest of Afghanistan and India. 


In the preetding cliapier we have seen that in the years immediately 
following the beginning of the Christian Era, the Huns, after several 
deeades of vassalage to China, managed ro regain their independence 
and reestablish their control over Mongolia and Western Manchuria, 
but that Kashgaria, which had once formed part of the new Hunnish 
Kingdom for only a few years, broke away to form an empire of its 
own under the domination of the King of Yarkand. 

In the period which began in aji. 46 and ended in ajs. 73 we shall find 
that this new Hunnish Kingdom underwent a remarkable transforma¬ 
tion which laier was to prove of the greatest significance In the whole 
development of Central Asia. This transformation was for the most part 
geographic in character^ and resulted in shifting the center of the Hun¬ 
nish Kingdom over a thousand miles to the West, and thus, at least 
indirectly, led to the later Hunnish invasion of Europe- 

This transformation staned with the death of the Shanyu Yu, which 
cook place in aji. 46* Although we know little about Yu^s private life, 
he must have been a remarkable personality for it was during his long 
reign (a,d, 18-46) that the Huns really succeeded in rewtablishing their 
independence and became once more an important factor in Far East¬ 
ern politics. That this success was due in large measure to Yu's forceful 
leadership is proved by the fact that shortly after Yu's death, the Huns 
once more became a prey to internal conflicts of so serious a nature as 
almost to destroy their recently regained independence. 

To be sure, internal conflicts were not the otdy thing to disturb the 
Huns during this period, for the Chinese records tdl us that just about 
the time of Yu^s death the Hunnish territory was ravaged for several 
years by the effects of a prolonged drought, a drought rendered all the 
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more rerrible by the appearance of huge swarms of locusts which inade 
into 3 desert enormous areas of the Hunnish pasturage. The Chinese 
records would even have us believe that as a result of this drought, and 
of these swarms of locusts^ the Huns lost more than half of their herdsj 
which in turn led to an enormous mortality among the Huns themselves. 

This heavy loss of life and property naturally had its effect upon the 
political morale of the Huns. Not only did they give up all hope of 
conquering Northern China but in addition they feared that China 
would take advantage of their weakness and sufferings to launch another 
huge campaign against the North. It was this fear which led Bonn, who 
after a short interval had succeeded his father^ Yu, as Shanyu of the 
Huns^ to send an embassy to China and propose that a new treaty of 
amity and friendship be entered into.^ 

The Chinese had been so busy with thcLr own affairs that they had 
scarcely had occasion to notice the weakness of the Huns, and in conse¬ 
quence the amval of this embassy following so many years of warfare 
came as a pleasant surprise. The Emperor sent out a return embassy 
to the Hunnish court to continue negotiations and for a while it seemed 
that SLdo-Hunnish relations would once more be established on a friendly 
basis. But before long the Chinese became more fully cognizant of the 
troubles with which the Huns were beset and as a result grew more 
hesitant about plans to bring about a permanent peace which would 
still leave the Huns as masters of an independent kingdom. It was at 
this time that Bh an inHuendal princeling among the Huns, began 
to enter into secret and treacherous negodations with the Chinese. Bi 
was a grandson of the great Huhansie and the son of another Shanyu, 
His uncle, the former Shanyu Yu, had given Bi a high-sounding tide, 
and moreaver had placed him in charge of the Hunnish and Wuhuan 
tribesmen in the southern portion of the Hunnish Kingdom, in the re¬ 
gion which was contiguous to China^ In spite of these favors Bi was not 
filled with any great sense of byalty, but as long as his forceful and power¬ 
ful uncle was alive, he did not dare undertake any treacherous nego¬ 
tiations. 

Nowj however, that Yu was dead and had been succeeded by his less 
vigorous son, Bi felt that the time had come co take definite action. Even 
soi he did not dare break out ia open revolt until he had made sure of 
Chinese sympathy and cooperation. We are told that Bi started his nego- 
dadons with the Chinese almost immediately after Yu^s death (a4i, 46) 
by sending 10 the Imperial Court 3 detailed map of the whole Hunnish 
Kingdom. In the following year Bi himself paid a secret visit to the 
Chinese fronder in order to discuss possible plans of action with the 
local Chinese officials. Encouraged by the tenor of these discussions Bi 
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went on with lii$ plans for an arm«I revolt which he hoped would 
lead to the overthrow of Bonu arid the enthronement of himself as the 
Shanyu of the whole Hiumish Empire* 

Before these plans could be completed, howeverj Bonu^ the legitimate 
ShanyUj became suspicious of his cousin^s activity, and in a secret con¬ 
ference in the Shanyu's tent it was decided to dispatch two noblemen 
with a suitable escort to seize and decapitate the treacherous Bi. ft was 
hoped that the secrecy and suddenness of this attack would enable the 
punitive party to lay hands upon Bi before the latter could make any 
arrangements to defend himself. But it soon turned out that all efforts 
at secrecy had been in vain, for Bi^s younger brother^ suspecting that 
something was up, had lain ouisidc the Shanyu^s tent while the secret 
conference was being held^ and immediately afterwards had galloped oJf 
to inform Bi of the proposed attack. When^ therefore, the punitive ex¬ 
pedition arrived in B^s terriloryj it found itself confronted with a large 
army fully prepared for battle, so that there was notWng to do hut with¬ 
draw. A short time later the Shanyu Bonn sent a larger force against Bi, 
but this too was forced to beat a hasty retreat and accomplished nothing. 

These developments had important results upon the political organ¬ 
isation of the whole Hunnish Kingdom. Bi had hoped to depose his 
cousin and become ruler of all the Huns, but bis conspiracy had been 
discovered too soon for him to accomplish this. On the other hand Bonu 
found himself unable to lay hands on Bi^ or wrest from him contTol 
over the southern tribesmen. As a result the Hunnish Kingdom soon 
split into two separate and hostile units^ the Kin^om of the Northern 
Huns, and the Kingdom of the Southern Huns. This facto division 
was legaliseed in the following year when Bi formally accepted the 
“invitation^' of the eight southern Hunnish tribes and proclaimed him¬ 
self Shanyu*® 

A hundred years previouslyi at the time of the conflict between Huhan- 
sie and Jiji (58-36 the Huns had experienced a similar division, 
but whereas this early division had proved temporary and had soon been 
followed by the restoration of Huhanric as ruler over all the Huns, this 
second division of the Huns, in a.Ph 48^ into Northern and Southern 
Kingdoms was destined to prove permanent. Never again were all the 
Huns to be united within the bounds of a single empire. This in turn 
meant that though the Huns continued to give China a great deal of 
trouble for more than a century after this division, never again could 
they hope to build up a really great state which could achieve mastery 
over the whole of the Far Em;. 

As the name Southern Huns indicates, Bi aod his followers had con¬ 
trol over the southern and more espedaUy the southeastern portion of 
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the Hunnish territory, or in other words most of what now is Inner 
MongoJia. The Northern Huns, on the other hand, continued, for some 
time to dominate what is now known as Northern or Outer Mongolia, 
but in addition to this, the Northerners felt that it was their duty to 
maintain the imperialist traditions of the old Htinnish Empire* It was 
the Northern Huns who did their best to maintain some sort of control 
over the peoples of Southern Siberia and of Zungaria and even of Turki- 
Stan. More important still, it was the Northern Huns who were con¬ 
stantly trying to resecure domination over the Kashgarian kingd oms 
In view of these differences we shall refer to the northern state as the 
Northern Hunnish Empire, and to the southern state as the Southern 
Hunnish Kingdom* 

Because of the greater importance of the Northern Huns and also 
because of the association of the descendants of this group with the Euro¬ 
pean Huns, we of the West are naturally far more interested in the 
history of the Northern Hunnish Empire than in the fate of its southern 
rival. It is therefore very unfortunate that the Chinese records give us 
detailed accounts of events which transpired among the Southern Huns, 
while we have only occasional and indirect reference to events among 
the Northern Huns. 

It is, however, not surprising that the Chinese historians should con¬ 
cern themselves so largely with the Southern to the exclusion of the 
Northern Huns, for not only did the Southern Huns live in close prox¬ 
imity to the Chinese boundaries, but throughout the whole period of 
its existence the Southern Hunnish Kingdom served as a buffer state 
between the Chinese and the Northern Huns. From the beginning it 
was a state of admitted vassalage to the Celestial Empire, while the 
Northern Huns on die other hand always managed to preserve their inde¬ 
pendence, The dependence of the Southern Huns on the Chinese court 
began in A.n. almost immediately after Bi had been ‘'elected" Shanyu 
of the Southern Kingdom, Bi himself came to the Chinese frontier 
and formally asked to be received as a vassal and to be entrusted with 
the task of warding off the Northern Huns. 

Strangely enough, when Bi’s proposal first reached the Chinese capital 
It met with a good deal of opposition in the Imperial Cboncil Chamber. 
The Chinese were of course delighted to sec trouble brewing among the 
Huns, and bad been quite willing to give Bi a little undercover assist¬ 
ance m his endeavor to revolt. It was felt, however, that formally to 
recognize Bi as a vassal would mean that die Southern Hunnish King¬ 
dom would thus become a protectorate of the Chinese Empire, which 
might have to be aided tn case of attack. This in turn meant the as¬ 
sumption of a great deal of responsibOity, and the cautious Empemr 
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Guang-wu and hb most iniijnate adviter^ were SLfongly opposed lo 
using men and money on wild imperialistic schemes- 

One of the counsellors of state^ however, pleaded so hard for the ac¬ 
ceptance of Bi^s vassalage, on the grounds that it was the only way to 
keep the Northern Huns at bay, that in the end the Emperor gave 
way and Bi and his new kingdom were officially recognized by the 
Chinese Empire and were promised moral and maicrial support in case 
of need. Bi was so delighted with the acceptance of his proposal that in 
[he following year he sent in as tribute some of the Hunnish national 
ireasLires or jewels. Unfortunately, we are not told just what these na¬ 
tional treasures were, and of course all traces of them have long since 
disappeared* 

A few months later (a.p, 50) two Chinese envoys were sent to the 
court of the Southern Huns bearing an Imperial Procbmation officially 
installing Bi as Shanyu. All this was very pleasant but when the envoys 
arrived they caused much embarrassment in Hunnish court circles by 
insisting that the new Shanyu prostrate himself before the imperial 
diploma as a sign of his real submission to the Celestial Emperor. Bi 
hesitated for some time before humiliating himself in ihh way, but 
before long, realizing that his position depended upon Chinese support, 
he carried out the required obeisance? 

The fact that thdr ruler was forced to prostrate himself before a mere 
diploma was the cause of much heart burning among the Hunnish aris- 
iDCracy^ and it is said that many of the court nobles wept copiously 
while the obeisance was being carried out. Later on the Shanyu secretly 
asked the Chinese envoys not to force too many humiliations upon him 
in front of his subjects, as otherwise his throne and even the very ex¬ 
istence of his kingdom would be endangered. It would seem that all 
Chinese envoys in future were a little more cautious in their treatment 
of the Shanyus, but by way of forcing the Southern Huns formally to 
acknowledge their complete subserviency to the Chinese Empire, every 
time a Hunnish envoy or hostage arrived at the Chinese capital he was 
required to make a pilgrimage to the shrines erected in honor of the 
Han dynasty. Moreover, in the Southern Hunnish Kingdom itself, at 
the time of the three annual festivals, when it was the custom of the 
Shanyu and his court to make sacrifices to the celestial belngSp they 
were required to do obeisance to the shad^ of the departed Han Em¬ 
perors. 

In addition to this Insistence upon outward ceremonial the Chinese 
took certain more material precautions to keep the Southern Huns in 
subjection. The Shanyu was forced to keep at all times at least one 
hostage in the Chinese capital. More important sdll, the Chinese *^gavc" 
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to the Shanyu a personal bodygtiard of a Chinese officer and fifty sol¬ 
diers most of whom were pardoned criminals and altogether rather for¬ 
midable characters. It was the duty of this bodyguard not only to protect 
the Shanyu from possible attacks from rebellious subjects but also to act 
as spies upon the Hunnlsh rtileds activity^ 

But If the Southern Huns were thus held m rigid subjection by their 
Chinese dvcrlords;^ at least these barbarians were well paid for their sub¬ 
serviency, Almost every year a Chinese embassy arrived loaded down 
with rich presents whdeb were distributed among the various members 
of the Southern Hunnish court. These presents included such coveted 
objects as gold ornaments, bejewelled swordsj brocades and embroid¬ 
ered silks, together with more useful things such as carriages, leather 
armor and bows and arrows. Last but not least large quantities of 
foodstuffs, especially rice, were sent up for distribution among the tribes¬ 
men/ 

But while the relations between the Southern Huns and the Chinese 
were thus early established on a friendly basis, for many decades there 
was almost constant warfare between the Southern Huns and their 
csc-compatriots the Northern Huns. Into the details of this incessant war¬ 
fare it is unnecessary for us to go, especially since all this fighting led to 
very few changes in the status quo. Suffice it for us to say that, in the 
first year or two after they secured their independence, the Southern 
Huns were for the most part eminently successful m their campaigns 
against their Northern rivals. On one occasion they even forced their 
way to the camp where the Northern Shanyu held his court* The Shanyu 
himself was forced to flee for his life, and thousands of his best troops 
were killed or captured, and it looked for a moment as if the Southern 
Huns would secure control over Outer as well as over Inner Mongolia. 
In AJ5. 50, however, the fortunes of war were reversed. The Southern 
Huns suffered a number of notable defeats, and it became necessary 
for the Chinese Empire to take steps to protect them from disaster. 
The Southern Shanyu was ordered to bring his principal encampment 
further south, so as to be within easier reach of the Chinese frontier. 
All of the commanders of the outpo^ garrisoos were warned to be ready 
to offer assbtance in case of need, and a small Chinese army of 2500 men 
was actuaUy sent north of the Great Wall to serve as a protecdon to 
the Southern Shanyu and his court. 

The odter tribal units of the Southern Huns were also redistributed 
throughout Inner Mongolia in such a way that each such unit lay directly 
north of some Chinese garrison town. In this way each tribal unit 
served as a buffer against the Northern Huns in case the btter tried to 
make a dash into China. At the same time these unit^ while acting as 
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buiTerSj could skutc support and supplies fnjm the Chiiicse with the 
minimum ot dday*“ 

This rearrangement of the forces of the Southern Huns had its desired 
effect. The very fact that these Southerners were obviously acting in 
close cooperaiion with the Chinese was sufficient to prevent the North¬ 
erners from going on with theii' attempts completely to destroy the 
Southern Kingdom. The Northerners were fully aware of ihcir weak¬ 
ened conditton and were loath to goad China into undertaking a major 
offensive campaign. 

Thereafter for several years the confficts between the Northern and 
Southern Huns were confined to border raids, and even when the North¬ 
erners were conducting these raids they were careful to assure the Chi¬ 
nese that they were merely punishing their rebel subjects and had no 
IntencioQ of attacking the Celestial Empire. This in itself was an indi¬ 
cation that the Northern Huns had abandoned all hope of reconquering 
any appredahle part oE Inner Mongoliap and the Southern Hunnish 
Kingdom was thus constituted a permanent wedge between the North¬ 
ern Hunnish Empire and the Chinese Empire.* 

It was only in the extreme western part of Inner Mongolia that the 
Northern Hunnish Empire bordered directly upon China. In this region^ 
which ky near the meeting place of China, Mongolia and Kashgaria, 
the Southern Huns were never able to establish jurisdiction. It was here 
that China was still exposed to potential Hunnish attacks, and it was 
around this section that the subsequent military campaigns, to be de¬ 
scribed hereafter, had their center. Just as the Southern Huns were rob¬ 
bing their Northern brethren of control over SouEhcastem Mongolia, 
these Northern Huns also began to suffer a scries of attacks from the 
^^Eastern Barbarians/' the Wuhuan and the Sienbi^ which in the end 
caused the Huns to lose their control over Northeastern Mongolia* 

It will be remembered that during the troubled years immediately 
following the beginning of the Christian Era, when the Huns once more 
became independent, these Hurts again established jurisdiction over the 
Wtihuan and the Sienbt. This did not mean, however, that these eastern 
barbarians became in any ^vay enamored of thch Hunnish masters, and 
it is not surprising that as soon as the Hunnish power showed agns of 
weakening, they once more threw off their allegiance to the Huns. Not 
long afterwards they went ftnther and began to attack thdr late masters. 

These attacks started in aj>. 46, immediately foPowing the death of 
Shanyu Yu, when the Hunnish Kingdom first showed signs of disinte¬ 
rring, and became more and more frequent as time went on. At first 
it was the Wuhuan who distinguished themselves in these attacks, but 
in later years it was the Sieobi, the northern neighbors of the Wuhuan 
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who bore most of the biunc of R^tiog the Northern Huns. This ac¬ 
tivity on the part of the Wuhuati and the Sienbi was greatly aided by 
the support and encouragement given them by the Chinese Empire. 
It was in A4>. 49 that the Chinese were able to bring the Wubuan once 
more within thetr sphere of influence. This was in no way the result of 
military prowess^ but was a situailon brought about by astute cafolery 
and by wholesale bribery. 

Eighty-one tribal leaders from among the Wuhuaii were given high- 
sounding titles and were induced to settle at or near the northeastern 
frontier of the Chinese Empire. By means of the promise of unlimited 
supplies of silks and foodstuffs, large tiumbers of the nomadic Wuhuan 
were then enticed to come and settle as subjects of these puppet chieftains. 
By these means the great majority of the Wuhuan were brought once 
more to recognize Chinese supremacy. In return for these presents 
the Wuhuan were expected merely to serve as an additional bulwark 
against depredations on die part of the Northern Huns, It was about 
thii time that the Chinese appointed a special oflida] known as the 
Wuhuan General (the occupant of the post was, of course, a Chinese) 
to act as a sort of general supervisor over the various Wuhuan settle- 
meats. 

In the very same year (aji. 49) in which the Chinese once more 
brought the Wuhuan within their immediate sphere of influence, they 
also succeeded in establishing friendly and even fairly intimate contacts 
with some of the principal leaders among the Sienbi, The Sienbi lived 
far to the North of the Chinese frontier, and the time was not yet ripe 
for the Chinese even to attempt . tg establish any real jurisdiction over 
these distant barbarians. But at least the Celestials were able to get into 
diplomatic negotiations with the Sienbi chieftains, and by the distribu¬ 
tion of the usual presents succeeded in inducing some of these chieftains 
formally to send in ‘’tribute" to the Chinese court. 

Even mbre to the point, the Chinese by working upon the vanity and 
cupidity ot.one of these chieftains induced him to lead an attack upon 
the eastern division of the Northern Hunnish Empire. He succeeded in 
achieving a notable victory, and as a result was able to cut off over two 
* thousand Humrish heads. These heads he brought back to the Chinese 
^tp^ to prove that his talcs of victory were not entirely imaginary. 
The Chmese were so pleased with their aUy’s efficiency that they loaded 
him with presents. This affair resulted in the Sienbi setting up in busi¬ 
ness as head hunters, and thereafter, year after year, they made forays 
into the temtory of the Northern Huns and after cutting off a number 
of Hunnish head^ they brought these trophies to the Chinese who paid 
them a bounty price far each one. ^ 
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As a result of this friendly commerce in heads, the intercourse between 
Sienbi and the Chinese became much more intimate as time went on, 
and in later years the Celestials granted the title of "King" or "Marquis” 
to several of the more prominent Sienbi chieftains. The Sienbi in their 
turn were so flattered by these attentions that they even aided the Chi¬ 
nese in crushing some of the Wuhtian who had not submitted to Chinese 
jurisdiction,' 

For the Kingdom of the Northern Huns this alliance of the Sienbi 
Md the Chinese was a major calamity. The revolt of the Southern Huns 
had caused the Northern Huns to lose all control over most of Southern 
and all of Southeastern Mongolia, As the result of the Wuhuan and 
Sienbi attacks these Northern Huns were also slowly but surely forced 
to evacuate much of Eastern and Northeastern Mongolia. Before long 
they found themselves able to maintain jurLsdiction only over Western 
Mongolia. 

Fortunately for themselves, however, just at the time these Northern 
Huns found themselves forced to withdraw from the East, they were 
able to make up their territorial losses by expanding once more in the 
West and Southwest, especially in Kasbgaria. When we last turned ouT 
attention to Kjjshgaria (as of the whole of this region was under 

the dominion of Hicn, the ambitious and tyrannical King of Yarkand. 
During the period now under consideration (a,d. 46,73) the ambition 
and granny of Hien led to his undoing, and as enuntry after country 
rose in rebellion against the King of Yarkand's oppression it was the 
Huns who were able to take advantage of the situition and reestablish 
their supremacy over the revolting states. 

^is series of rebellions started Jate in aji. 46, only a short time after 
Hien, by a scries of military campaign^ had seemingly estabUshed his 
authority over the length and breadth of the Tarim basin. The first 
state to take active steps to break away from Hien’s dictatorial authority 
Shanshaii (or Loulan) which lay in the extreme eastern'portion of 
Kashgaria. It will be remembered that Hien had attacked aid defeated 
the King of Shanshan, causing the latter to flee into the mountafas. But 

is monarch, though defeated, was by no means disposed of. No sooner 
had Him returned to Yarkand than the King of Shanshan began a new ' 
senes of intrigues which he hoped would lead to throwing ofi the op- 
pressive yoke of Yarkand's domination. 

The previous campaign had shown that Shanshan was loo weak to 
Stan alone. First of all, therefore, it was necessary to hud some friend 
Of y on whom she could lean for support. Once a^n the King of 
s an appealed to China 10 aid him in redressing ^ wrongs, In the 
urgent message which he sent to the Celestial Emperor he implored 
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the latter to send out a Protct^iiOr General (accompanied o£ course by an 
army) and reestablish Chinese supremacy in Kashgaria. and added that 
in case China did not come to his rescue he would be forced to throw 
himself into the arms of the Northern Huns. 

Even this desperate appeal failed to move the Emperor Guang-wo. 
Following his usual policy of refusing to shoulder any responsibility 
which might prove too heavy for him^ His Imperial Maiesty responded 
that conditions in China prevented the dispatch of any military force to 
Central Asia and that deeply as he regretted itj he would be unable to 
tender Shanshan any assistance. 

China having failed him in his hour of need^ the King of ShansKan 
duly carried out his threat and appealed to the Northern Huns for as- 
sistarice. These were only loo glad to render the required aJd^ and as the 
result of their support, Shanshan succeeded in breaking away from 
the domination of the King of Yarkand^ but only at the price of 
being reincorporated within the Northern Hunnish Empire. Of great 
importance was the fact that very shortly after thjs event the large 
and strategically situated Kingdom of Gushi followed the example 
of Shanshan and resubmitted hersetf to Northern Hunnish overlord- 
ship. 

The reestablishment of Hunnish supremacy over GushT and Shanshan 
meant that the Northern Huns now possessed a solid territorial wedge 
bctivcen China and the other Kashgarian kingdoms, and that the Chi¬ 
nese could no longer attempt, even by diplomatic means, to increase 
their inRuence in any portion of the Tarim basin. China having thus 
been eliminated in the battle for supremacy, control over this regton lay 
between Hien, the King of Yarkand, on one side and the Northern Huns 
on the other* For the moment neither side was able or willing to carry 
out large-scale military operations, but both lay waiting for favorable 
opportunity to uke advantage of the other. The Northern Huns found 
this opportunity not long afterwards in the Lroubles which broke out at 
Kucha in Northern Kashgaria. 

Kucha, as we have already noted, was one of the kingdoms which had 
felt most heavily the weight of Hien^s oppression. Hten had devastated 
the whole region, had deposed the native line of monarchs, and after 
ruling over it directly for awhile, had indeed rc^tablished Kucha as a 
semi-autonomous state, but had installed as its monarch one of his own 
sons. This state of afiairs lasted for some lime, but Hien's son never 
proved popular with his subjects, and at bst these subjects broke into 
open rebellion in the course of which they managed to kiU the monarch 
who had been forced upon them. Fearing vengeance on the part of 
Yarkand, the dtlzcns of Kucha immediately dUpaiched an embassy to 
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the Northern Huns^ asking the latter to come lo their assistance^ and 
also suggesting that the Huns select a new king for them. 

The Northern Huns responded to this call for aid with alacrity. They 
were^ moreover, wise enough not to appoint one of their own number 
to be King of Kucha^ but chose instead a memher of one of the old 
aristocratic families of Kucha for elevation to the throne. This person, m 
payment for his crowiij was perfectly willing to submit to Hunnish 
' domination, so that the net result of the Kuchan rebelHon against 
Yarkand was that Kucha and all the surrounding regions were rein¬ 
corporated within the Northern Hunnish domain. 

The establishment of the Hunnish protectorate over Kucha meant 
that the Northern Huns now had almost exclusive control over Eastern 
and Northeastern Kashgaria. In reviewing these events it is very interest¬ 
ing to note that in every case the reiatablishment of Hunnish control 
over the individual kingdoms in this region was due to the fact that 
the Huns were able to pose as liberators and supporters of suppressed 
nationality. At this moment all of the Kashgarian states were inhabited 
by people who were Caucasoid in race, and Indo-European in language. 
But so little did racial and linguistic factors enter into the political emo¬ 
tions of those days that vast numbers of these Indo-European Kasli- 
garians preferred to be ruled by the Turanian Huns rather than by the 
energetic King of Hien who was a reprcsentarJve of their own racial and 
linguistic stock* 

It is rather surprising that the repeated encroachment of the Huns 
upon Hien's dominion did not result in direct and large-scale military 
operations between the two rival kingdoms. The Huns, howcvcri had 
learned many a lesson from their recent defeats in Eastern Mongolia, 
and had no desire to rush headlong into an attack upon a powerful 
enemy. Hien and the Yarkandese, on the other hand, realized that any 
attempt to reconquer their rebellious provinces would mean they would 
be forced to fight both a desperate native populadon and large con¬ 
tingents of Hunnish uibesmen, and that a campaign against such com¬ 
bined forces might well prove disastrous. 

Moreover Hien, by this time, was kept very busy arranging and re¬ 
arranging things in Western and Southwestern Kashgaria^ the region in 
which he still managed to exercise imperial rights. On one occasion, to 
be sure, Hien was provoked into invading Da-yiian or Farghana to the 
West of the Pamirs^ but after he had given this kingdom a sound thrash¬ 
ing, and had reduced it to a sute of vassalage* he soon returned lo his 
native Yarkand. Thereafter he spent his time in raising up and deposing 
the rulers of the kingdoms which were more or less adjacent m his own. 

For several years Hien was content to allow these neighboring king- 
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doms some semblance of autonomy. Each such kingdom was allowed to 
keep in name its own king and court, though by frequently changing 
the succtssioo, and by Lransferrtng the crown from one head to another, 
these puppet monarch^ were brought to realize that they were completely 
at the mercy of their powerful overlord. At last Hien became tired of 
maintaining even this semblance of local self-government. Becoming 
convinced, on one occasion, that some of hb vassal kinglets were becom¬ 
ing disloyal to him he had them aU executed, and instead of appointing 
a new batch of royal do-nothings he ordered that thereafter these various 
vassal kingdoms were to be governed by a military officer appointed 
directly by the court of Yarkand^ 

These military governors were more noted for their courage than for 
their tact and diplomacy in handling their subjects. Active U 1 will 
against Hien and all bis works rapidly spread on all sides; and it became 
only a question of time before this feeling would lead to open rebellion. 
This undercurrent of unrest eventually came to a head in Khutan^ the 
largest and most important of the vassal states in Southern Kashgaria. 
In A.u, 60, as a result of well planned conspiracy, the military governor of 
the region was killed and a short time later one of the native noblemen 
named Hiumoba proclaimed himself King of Khutan^ and soon man¬ 
aged to make himself ruler in fact as well as in name, 

Hiumci>a realized that he would soon have to bear the brunt of an 
attack by the forces of Yarkand, but he felt so sure of his own strength 
chat he did not feel it necessary to send to the Huns for support. Instead, 
he contented himself with cooperating widi the forces of some of the 
neighboring states, which, following Khutan'S example, had revolted 
against the ovcrlordship of Yarkand. Subsequent events showed that 
Hiumoba was not wrong in relyinig upon his own prowess. Within a 
short space of time he and his allies defeated no less than three armies 
sent against them by the proud King of Yarkand. One of these armies 
was led by one of Hien's generals, the second by one of Hien’s sons, and 
the third by Hien himself, but in each case the Yarkand forces met with 
ovenvhelming defeat. 

Encouraged by this success^ Hiumoba now turned from the defensive 
to the offensive. Marching his army to the West, he forced Hien to take 
refuge within the city walk of Yarkand. But even this was not enough. 
Hiumoba wished to capture and slay the hated Hien and so proceeded 
to lay siege to the city of Yarkand. He succeeded in investing the city on 
aU sides, but shortly afterwards he was killed by a chance arrow in the 
course of one of the assaults on the barricades. 

The death of their leader naturally brought consternation to the be¬ 
sieging army, and it was decided to march back to Khutan without 
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rangcmcdt wju »tis£acCory to the Huns, and the Hutinish armjr 
withdrawn, though later on m the same year this army assisted in placing 
a son of the notorious Hien upon the throne of Yarkand. In later years 
Gusngde proved a rather restless and unsatisfactory vassal, but at no 
dine did he ever completely break with his Hunnish overlords and the 
whole of Southwestern Rashgaria remained within the orbit of the 
Hunnish domain.* 

The acknowledgement by Khutan and Yarkand of Hunnish su- 
premacy meant that the Northern Huns once more became masters of 
all portions of the Tarim basin, so that the power and prestige they had 
lost in the East was more than made up by their dipbmatk and military 
victories in the West. This in turn meant that the geographic center of 
the Northern Hunnish Empire was no longer in Mongolia proper 
but rather in Eastern Zttngaria, and it is not surprising that the Huns 
gradually centered their court in this region (somewhere near Lake 
Barkul}. 

We are left in some doubt as to bow far these Northern Huns were 
able to maintain or reestablish their overlordship over the peoples of 
Turklstan during this period for the Chinese chronicles are strangely 
silent on this matter. We do know, however, that the Dingllng and the 
Gien'K.un (XJrghis) eondnued to live in Southwestern Siberia and in 
Northeastern Turklstan and it is probable that both these peoples were 
willing to pay at least lip service to the Hunnish Shanyu after the latter 
had again established his power and prestige in the West. 

It would appear, however, that these were the only peoples in Tur- 
kistan over whom the Huns could claim to have direct jurisdiedon. The 
Wusun eondnued to live in Southwestern Zungaria, and hence geo- 
graphically in very close touch with the Huns—all the more so now that 
the center of the Hunnish Kingdom had shifted from Mongolia m 
Eastern Zungaria. But though the Wusun tribesmen eondnued to be 
brsken up Into two separate kingdoms (ruled over by the Great Kunmi 
and the Little Kunmi), the Wusun had acquired a good deal of polidcal 
and military strength and were quite able to maintain their inde- 
pcndcnce.® 

The Kingdom of l^-yiian ar Farghana eondnued to occupy the le- 
gion of the upper faxartes River, immediate iy to the West of Kashgaria. 
We know from the Chinese sources that this state had constantly to 
defend itself from attacks on the part of the Kang-gii who lived still 
further to the West. We have seen, moreover, that Da-yuan for a while 
formed pan of the empire built up by Hien, the King of Yarkand, hut 
we are left in ignorance as to the fate which befell Da-yuan after the fall 
of Hien. It is. however, possible if not probable, that the Huns after 
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bringing Yarkand under their control also managed to extend their 
rulership over Da-yuan as welL 

We have every reason to believe that the Kang-gu were entirely free 
from Hunnish control during this period, The Kang-gii, Jt will be re¬ 
membered, w'crc nomadic Iranians who occupied most of Northern Sog- 
dia and also most of the basin watered by the lower course of the Jaxartes 
River (the region around Tashkand, etc*)* From the scanty information 
which has come down to us, it would appear that it was during this 
period that the Kingdom of the Kang-gii reached its greatest power and 
strength. Not only did it constituie a constan t menace to Da-yuan to the 
East, but it also managed to bring into vassalage most of the tribes in¬ 
habiting Northern Turkistan, so it is scarcely likely that the rulers of 
the Kang-gu felt it necessary to pay even lip service to the Hunnish 
Shanyu. 

The Chinese records have one interesting remark to make regarding 
the principal group inhabiting Northern and Northwestern Turkistan 
during this period* Tliey tell us that this people which had formerly been 
known as Yentsai, now became known as Olan (ancient pronunciation 
Alan). It is not without significance that the Greek authors tell us that 
just at this lime (middle of the first century aj>.) Southern Russia was 
again overrun by a people coming from Central Asia and that this people 
was known as the Alani, Putting together what the Chinese and the 
Greek sources have to tell us, it is clear that shortly after the beginning 
of the Christian Era the Iranian inhabitants of Northern Turkistan who 
had formerly been known as Yentsai (corresponding to the Greek Aorsi) 
changed their name to Alani—probably due to the emergence of a single 
tribe of this name which secured dominance over the others. A few 
years later the gradual expansion of the Kang-gu Kingdom forced many 
of these Alani to flee westward across the Volga, From the Chinese rec¬ 
ords it is clear that only a portion of the Alani sought to maintain their 
independence by flight, and that the other portion—probably a majority 
—remained in Northwestern Turkistan, and submitted to Kang-gii 
domination.^® 

The invasion of Southern Russia by the Alan! in the first century aj>. 
can be largely acooimced for, as wc have noted, by the expansion of the 
Kang-gu. It should, however, not be forgotten that other causal elements 
may have entered into this chain of events which are unknown to us or 
at least which were not recorded by the Chinese chroniclers. 

It may well be that the westward drift of the Huns during this period 
was not without its effect in driving the Alani out of their ancestral do¬ 
main* Hirth, moreos'er, would have us believe that the Hunnish de¬ 
scendants of the scapegrace JTjl continued to exist in Northern Turkistan 
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during this pcriodt and if $0, they too may have constituted n factor in 
the decision of the Alani to find a new home in the West. 

In any case it is well for ns to keep our eye upon the Alani^ for they 
were Jatcr to play a not unirnpomnt part in world affairs. By a freak of 
history these Alani were later to occupy portions of Hungary and later 
still to conquer large areas in Spain and in Africa. The main body of 
Alani, however, remained in rhe steppes north of the Caucasus, where 
their descendants, the Ossetes, who still speak an Iranian language, con¬ 
tinue to live today. 

Turning now from Northwestern to Southwestern Turkjstaa we find 
that this latter region continued during this same period to form part 
of the Parthian Empire. The Parthians, in addition to maintaining their 
ccntrol over Southwestern Turkistan also remained the dominating fac¬ 
tor over most of the Iranian Plateau. In the battles which the Parthians 
were constantly waging with the Romans to their West and with the 
Yiieji to their East, this turbulent race was sometimes victorious and was 
sometimes defeated, but in any case they remained a powerful and 
dreaded force, over whom the Huns could never hope to claim any 
suzerainty. 

Southeastern Turkistan also remained free from Hunnish influence 
all during this epoch. It will be remembered that this region was domi¬ 
nated by the YuejL Though the Yueji, when they inhabited Nonh- 
Avestern China two centuries earlier^ had been defeat^ by the Huns and 
forced to flee to the West, once they settled in Southeastern Turkistan 
they greatly increased in sirength and no longer had to fear any Huniusb 
attempts at aggrandisement. It was in fact during the first century ajd. 
that the Yucji built up a great empire of thdr own^ an empire destined 
to be one of the most important culturat factors in the history of the 
Middle East—in India, Western Iran, and Central Asia. Considering the 
size, the power, and the importance of this empire it is amazing bow 
iiide is known of its history. 

The Yuejj, like their neighbors the Parthians, never produced a native 
historical lit ature, or perhaps it would be safer to say that if they 
produced a such literature ir has not been preserved 10 us. But the 
Parthians .ast came into contact with the Greeks and Romans and 
hence r .the portals of recorded history. The Yucji on the other 

hand 4cLr chief contacts with the inhabitants of India, who were 
the If imbued with an bisioric i tense of any people in the world. The 
Hindus were never able to prt jucc a hisi .ry of themselves, much less 
throw any light upon the alien oples whu invaded and conquered them. 

A few coins, a few rock insf ions, most of them undated— or if dated, 
dated in accordance with ch .logical eras which are unknown to us, J 
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few direct references—Roman accounts of Parthian accounts of events 
in the far-away East—these are the oiJy means \ve have of recreating 
the history of one of the greatest empires in the history of mankind. It is 
unfortunate that the Chinese with their acute historical sense had only 
very casual contact with the Yucii during the period of the latteris rise 
to power* Had the contacts been closer many of our problems concerning 
the Yiieji w^ould be solved. As it is the Chinese thought it necessary to 
devote only a few lines in their chronicles to this distant empirep but 
at least these few lines give us our most secure data regarding the period 
of the growth of the Yueji tribes into a vast imperial state. Thanks to 
the casual references in the Chinese records, aided and supplemented by 
European archaeologists, the main lines of the kter Yiieji history have 
now become fairly plain to us, although there is still much dispute on 
matters of detail. 

It will be remembered that shortly after the Yucji invaded and settled 
in Bactria (about ip b.c.), they broke up into five subdivisions, each of 
which was ruled over by a chieftain who bore the title of Jabgu. One 
of these tribal divisions had the name of Kushan (or Guci-shuang as it 
is called by the Chinese). Some time early in the first century ajj. (aj>. 
25-40) the ruler of the Kushans managed to bring all of the four other 
tribal divisions, under his Jurisdiction, thus reestablishing the unity of 
the YiicjT domain. Because of the rise to power of the Rushan division, 
the Yuejl became known to the peoples of India and other portions of the 
Middle East merely as Rushan, the name Yieji being either unknown or 
forgotten, but the Chinese, though well aware of this fact, continued to 
call them by the older and more general name. 

The name of the founder of the Kushan Empire was Rujula Rad- 
phises, who is usually called Kadphises the First. A number of the coins 
minted by this monarch have come to light and show a remarkable re¬ 
semblance to ihe contemporary coins of the Roman Empire- When 
Rujula came to the throne the Yiieji had long been in posscssbo of 
Bactria or the region which lies between the upper Oxus River to the 
North and the Hindukush Mountains to the South- It was the good 
fortune of Kujub not only to establish Kushan rule over all the other 
branches of the Yuejl settled in Bactria, but also to extend the Yuqi or 
Kushan dominion over many of the suiTOunding areas.” 

Wc are in some doubt as to how much the Kushans under Kujub and 
his successors even aLiemptcd to dominate Sogdias the region imme- 
diately to the North of them. It will be remembered that in 128 when 
Jang Kien^ the great Chinese envoy, visited the Yucji he found that the 
bulk of this people were still living North of the Oxus River (and hence 
in Sogdia), although they had ^eady secured a finn foothold upon 
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Da-hia or Bactria, which lay to the South of the Oxus River. Tn bter 
years when the Yucji broke up into five separate principalidc^, we find 
that alJ of these prmcipalitiesH as fax as we can Icicaic them geographically, 
were situated not in Sogdla but in Bactria. From this fact it would ap¬ 
pear that the Yuejl had abandoned all claim to the territory North of 
the Cbcus Rivers from other indications it would seem that the whole 
of Sogdia had fallen into the hands of the Kang-gii. 

It is highly improbable that the Kang-gu were able to push the Yuqi 
out of Sogdia. It is far more reasonable to suppose that the Yiiejit lured 
by the richer territory to the South of the Oxus River, gradually moved 
all of their tribal groups to this region^ voluntarily abandoning all the 
territory to the North of the Oxus to the Kang-gu* who in addition to 
being neighbors also belonged to the same ethnic group and were dis¬ 
tantly related. 

But though the Kang-gu thus secured possession of territory which 
had once belonged to the Yueji, we know that the Yliejl continued to 
exercise some sort of influence over the Kang-gu, This is especially true 
of the period xishcrcd in by Kujula, the first of the Kushan monarchy. 
We do not know if Ku|ula (and his successors) established and main¬ 
tained this influence by means of diplomacy or martial exploits, but it 
is certain that this influence existed for a long period of time. Many 
years later* for example (aj>. 81), when the Chinese were suffering from 
the activities of a Kang-gu army, the Chinese negotiated with the Yiieji, 
and after the Yiieji had used their influence the Kang-gii army was soon 
withdrawn. Some centuries later, when the Chinese records again busy 
themselves with the Kang-gu, we are told that the kings of this nation 
were of Y ueji origin and were very proud of this fact. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing facts* it would appear that during the 
height of the Kushan Empire, the Kang^^gu Kingdom was definiicly 
vvithin the Kushan sphere of influence. When we remember that the 
Kang-gii themselves at this time had control over the Alani in Northern 
Turkistan, we come to the conclusion that the Kushan influence was thus 
indirectly spread all throughout Central Asia, reaching from Bactria in 
the Southeast to the shores of the Caspian in the Northwest.^" 

Turning now from the extension of Yiicjl influence in the North to 
the extension of their dominion in the South, we find ourselves on 
somewhat surer grounds* since the Chinese records make definite men¬ 
tion of the Kushan exploits In this direction. Up to this time the Yucji 
had been bounded on the South by the Hindukush Mountains, and it 
was Kujula who first crossed over these mountains, and by invading and 
conquering the Kabul Valley secured control over most of the region 
now known as AfghanistatL Shortly afterwards he extcDdcd his forces 
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to the East aod annexied the Kingdom of Gibin, in Northwestern India. 
After a long and prosperous rdgn (the Chinese records state that he 
lived until the age of eighty-six) Kujula died and was succeeded by his 
son, Vim a Kadphise^ or as he is frequently called, Kadphises the Second. 
It was the task of Vima to complete the conquests begun by his father. 

The possession of the Kabul Valley and of Gibin meant that the 
Kushans already had free access to the South. Vima took advantage of 
this strategic position and proceeded to invade and conquer the whole 
of the region watered by the Indus River^ which was then in possession 
of various Sakan princes and kinglctsH most of whom nominally ac¬ 
knowledged Parthian supremacy. BuE though Vima thus succeeded in 
bringing much of Northern India within his domain^ this doughty 
monarch seems to have been little interested in his new posscssionsj for 
he appointed a viceroy eo rule over the Indian portion of his kingdom 
while he himself continued to reside in Bactria. 

By far the most important of the Kushan monarchs was the third of 
the linCj a man named Kanishka. It would seem that Kanishka was not 
related to his immediate predecessors (though of the same Kushan 
stock) but it was he who really made out of the Kushan Kingdom a 
great world empire. It was Kanishka who consolidated the Kushan do- 
maiii in India. He pushed the Kushan conquests far to the South and 
Eastp annexing the Ganges Valley certainly as far as Benares, so that 
practically all of Northern India came within the Kushan domain. 
Kanishka, moreover^ was not content to govern India through a viceroy 
buE exercised immediate jurisdiction over the Indian portion of his em¬ 
pire, and during a portion of each year resided and held his court upon 
Indian territory. Northwestern India, where the Kushans centralized 
their power, was then known as Gandhara^ for which reason the empire 
ruled over by Kanbhka and his successors is known as the Gandhara 
Empire, and as Gandhara became the center of a highly important civili¬ 
zation especially as regards art, the name Gandhara has become a com¬ 
mon adjective with which to characterize this whole period of Indian 
history and also to designate the highly significant art forms which dur¬ 
ing this and immediately subsequent periods spread from Nonhwestern 
India to many other portions of Asia. 

Kanishka is certainly one of the two or three really great figures in 
Indian history. Not only was he a great soldier, but it was undoubtedly 
due in no small measure to his influence that Gandhara, the seat of his 
government, became a potent and vital center of literary and arfisde 
activity. He was also a magnificent patron of rebgtous learning and the 
Northern Buddhists look upon him almost in the same manner as the 
Christians look upon Constantine. There are numerous monuments and 
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mnumtrable coins dating from his reign* bui so bcking are the India cls 
in historical tradition that we are still in some doubt as to when this 
reign actually look place. 

Unfortunately, none of the contemporary Chinese accounts ever men¬ 
tion Kanishka by name—in itself a very extraordinary fact, and though 
the bter Chinese Buddhist literature makes frequent mention of Kan* 
ishka and gravely records many legends about him, practically all of 
these Buddhist books arc either iransbted from or based upon Indian 
originals and hence arc completely valueless for ascertaining historical 
facts. But at least European archaeologists have now sufficiently ad* 
vanced in their work to make us feel sure that the great Kanishka ruled 
somewhere about the close of the first century aj>.^* 

Archaeological discoveries have shown that as long as the Yiieji or 
Kushans remained in Bactria they continued to show many characteris¬ 
tics associating them with the early Iranian nomads of the North, both 
as regards race, language, and costume. In the coins of the early Kushan 
monarchs we find that these rulers have high pointed heads, large promi¬ 
nent noses, and are heavily bearded, thus causing them to resemble very 
closely the portraits of the andent “Scythians^^ found in Southern Russia. 
We find in these heads no traces of the so-called Mongoloid type. 

The names and titles used on these Kushan coins show moreover 
that these Kushan monarchs spoke an Indo-European and probably an 
Iranbn language, although this language differed radically from classical 
Persian. Whereas the Sakas and Parthian languages show strong traces 
of similarity, the Kushans, though belonging to the same linguistic 
group, evidently spoke a very aberrant dialecL 

The costumes di^^layed in these early coins differ markedly from 
those in vogue among the contemporary Greeks, Persians, Hindus, and 
Chinese. The tall pointed caps, the heavy felt boots* and the long cloak 
or cassock remind one forcibly of the old costume common to all the 
Iranian nomads of Central Asb. Underneath this cloak wc catch a brief 
glimpse of the trousers which we have learnoi to associate with this old 
nomadic costume. In spite of aU this* however, the Kushans obviously 
made no attempt to impose their culture upon the countries they con¬ 
quered but were eager to adopt the superior culture of the peoples with 
whom they came in contact. 

There were still strong traces of Greek influence in the Kabul Valley 
and Northwest India. It is not surprbing therefore to find some of the 
early Kitshan coins with Greek titles such as BadkQs for King, In the 
bter coins these Greek words disappeared, but the Greek alphabet con¬ 
tinued to be used for the writing of inscriptions in ocher languages. 
Numerous d£>ijis* both early and late, show that the old Greek Gods such 
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as Herakles (HercuJcs), Helios {the Sun), and Selene (the moon) were 
worshiped by the Kushan monarchs. It was during the Kushan periodj 
moreoverp that the Gandhara schcN^l of art founded direcdy tipcn Greek 
models and traditions reached its apogee- 

But for quite natural geographic reasons the Greek infiuence tended 
to decline as the decades rolled on- The Paithiam had cut off all direct 
contact between the old Greek colonies in Northwest India and the 
Greek motherbad, so that the Greek colonists, and with them Greek 
traditions, gradually became e^ctinct. As the Greek influence dwindled 
it was first of all Iranian influence which took its place, and in the later 
Kushan coins wc find the increasing use of such Iranian titles as Shah 
of Shahs (or King of Kfogs) m pbec of the old Greek Basileos^ and the 
Greek Herakles gives way to the Persian Mithra and Anahita and the 
Iranian worship of the Sacred Fire* 

But in the end St was Indian influence w^htch was destined to become 
paramount. The further the Rushan monarchs penetrated into India, 
the more they became subject to Indian inHuence, Several of the Kushan 
coins, though bearing Greek inscriptions on one side, bore Indian 
(Kharosti) letters on the other* The Kushan monarchs assumed the 
Indian title of Maharaja and before long Hindu dcidcs such as Siva ap¬ 
peared on one side of the coins. 

More important still was the role which Buddhism was called to play 
in the Kushan Empire. Buddhist tradition asserts that Kanishka was 
not only a Buddhist but an active apostle of Buddhism. During hb reign 
and under his patronage a great Buddhist church council is supposed to 
h^vc been held for the purpose of settling outstanding points of doarinc 
and disciphne. 

Many scholars arc dubious as 10 the authenticity of this council. More¬ 
over, Kanishka can scarcely have been a very fanatical Buddhist since 
his coins display not only Buddhist but also Iranian and Hindu deities, 
but at least it is certain that it was during the reign of Kanishka and his 
successors that Buddhism permeated and eventually bocame the domi¬ 
nant religion all throughout the Kushan domaitL Not only India, but 
Afghanistan and Bactrla were filled with Buddhist monks and with 
Buddhist monasteries. 

It was during the Kushan period moreover that Buddhism penetrated 
to Sogdia (ruled over by the Kang-gu) and abo to Kashgarb* The exact, 
date of the conversion of Kashgaria to Buddhism is still unknown to us, 
but it seems highly probable that Buddhism began co permeate the Kash- 
garian states aU during the time that King Hien of Yarkand was build¬ 
ing up his short-lived empire, and that the subsequent reabsorption of 
Kashgaria by the Huns did not put a stop to the steady mfiltration of 
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Buddhist influence tn various parts of the Tarim basin. Of great signiri' 
eancc here is the fact that though Buddhism was of course purely Indian 
in origin, the Buddhism which developed in the Kushan domain, and 
thus the Buddhism which penetrated all parts of Central Asia, differed 
radically from early or primitive Buddhism. It was during the Kushan 
period and largely in the Kushan territory that the type of Buddhism 
hnowQ as Mahayana, which later became the dominant religion through' 
out the whole of the Far East, first developed into a complete system. 

As we know the center of the Kushan domain was a hotbed of all sorts 
of conflicting cultural stimuli, many of them of non-Indian origin, it 
seems highly probably that this Mahayana system of Buddhism was 
strongly influenced even on the doctrinal side by these non-Indian 
stimulL It is certain that from the artistic and architectural side the 
Buddhism which developed in Northwestern India and thence spread 
to Central Asia owed an enormous debt to Iranian and especially to 
Greek influences. The images of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas made 
by the Gandhara school of art, which was the basis O'f all later Buddhist 
art in Central Asia and in the Far East, are so strikingly Greek in type 
that one is tempted to believe that they were made by Greek artisans/* 

The discussion of the rise of the Kushan Empire has taken us rather 
far afield. It is now necessary for us to return again to the Huns, 
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Rcrifo/fd of Northern Huns Upon China — Rrau^a^enin^ of 

China*! Interest in Centr^ Asi^-^Thc Ckrnm Campaign of ax, 73 — 
China'i Hi Sueecss in the North—Her Victories in the Northwest —r^if 
Campaign of ajj, 74 Against Gmhi^The Exploits of Ban Chao in South¬ 
ern Kathgaria—The Counter-Campmgn of the Huns in ax. 75^— The 
Heroic Defense of the Chinese Garrison in Northern Gashi—The Chinese 
Again Abandon Koshgaria—The Subsequent Decay of the Nonhern Hans 
—Further Expiaits of Ban Chao. 


In the prcccdixig thapier wc have seen how the Hunnish Empire 
undcrwcDt a marked transformation dtuing the first few decades □£ the 
Christian Era, and how this transformatioa was due in large measure 
to the efforts of the Chinese to get the better of the Huns* and of the 
Huns to get the better of the Chinese. The successful revolt of the 
Southern or Southeastern Huns from the parent empire was possible 
only because of the support given the Southerners by the Chinese. The 
fact that the Wuhuan and the Sienbi spent their time harrying the Huns 
in Eastern Mongolia was dtiCp in large measure, to the financial and 
moral aid given them by the wily Celestials. The Huns on ihe other 
hand took a peculiar delight in recapturing for themselves control over 
Kashgaria^ as this meant that Chinese prestige and preJensioos at sov¬ 
ereignty in this part of the world were definitely desuoyedi 

Considering the fact that the Huns and the Chinese thus stood in 
deadly rivalry all during this period ii 15 rather surprising that there was at 
this time almost no open warfare between the two powers. The Chinese 
were delighted to aid the Hunnish rebels, and to subsidize Sienbi attacks 
on the Northern Huns, but the cautious Emperor of China felt that thb 
domain was not suficicntly well established for him to embark upon any 
serious military campaign in the North. The Huns on the other hand 
were willing and able to take advantage of China*s temporary inability 
to cope with the Kashgaxian situation by anne^ng this region for them- 
sclvcsj htit they no longer dared undertake any large-scale invasion of 
China proper. 

In fact not only did the Chinese and Huns refrain from engaging in 
active military hostilities with one another, but^ during a good portion 
of this period they frequently engaged in diplomatic intercourse which, in 
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name at leastj was of a very fricodly character. During the years a.d. i^t6oj 
the Huns were acutely aware of their own weakness^ and in thdr inter¬ 
course with the Chinese adopted a distlcictly subservient tone. In 50, 
for example, when the Northern Huns were trying unsuccesshilly to de¬ 
stroy the newly established Southern Hurmish Kingdom by force of 
armsp they were careful to send back to China all the Chinese prisoners 
who came into their possession and to a^ure the Chinese that on their 
Southern campaigns they had no intention of assaulting the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, but were intent merely upon punishing the Southern Hunnish 
renegades* 

In A.D* 51* when the Southern Hunnish Kingdom had definitely estab¬ 
lished its independence under Chinese protecdon* the Northern Huns, 
instead of nursing their resentment, dispatched an embassy to the north¬ 
western portion of the Chinese fronder (the only region in which the 
Chinese and Hunnish state now directly bordered on one another) and 
asked that a treaty of peace be negotiated between the two powers. In the 
Chinese Council of State which was held to discuss this proposition, the 
Crown Prince argued that to enter into friendly relations with the North¬ 
ern Huns would be regarded as a treacherous act by their friends and 
allieSp the Southern Huns, and that in consequence the proposal for a 
formal peace should be rejected. 

This argument was very telling and carried the day, but the very next 
year 52) the Northern Huns, undeterred by this refusal, again sent 
an embassy proposing peace. This time, moreover, the Hunnish embassy 
brought along a large number of horses and fur garments as 3 peace offer¬ 
ing- It is intcresdng to note that the Huns in addidon to asking for peace 
also asked for some Chinese musical instruments since those in their pos¬ 
session were worn due. The matter was again brought before the Grand 
Council, and on this occasion the eminent counsellors found themselves 
in a less miliEant mood. 

As one eminent chamberlain remarked, "The fact that the Northern 
Huns ate so eager for peace shows that they must be in a pretty desperate 
position. Nevertheless we have received very little real benefit from alli- 
ance with the Southern Huns^ and it might be just as well not to break off 
all communications with the Northern Huns as they may be Useful in 
the future,*^ 

Acting upon his advice, the Emperor accepted the “tribute"' offered him 
and sent back “presents"" equal in value to this tribute. Among the pres^ 
cuts were the musical instruments for which the Huns had evinced such 
a desire* In addition m rhese presents the Emperor also sent off to the 
Huns a lengthy document commanding them thenceforth to be dutiful 
and respectful in their attitude to the Celcsdal Empire.* 
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For the maniefLt the Huns had 10 swalbw this scmion in silcDce, but as 
the years went on (duriitg which dine emba$sies were sporadically ex¬ 
changed between the two powers) the Huns became steadily less ob¬ 
sequious to China and the Chinese Emperor. This was especially true 
after a j). 61 when the Huns had completed their conquest of Kashgaria 
and thereby become once more a large and important empire. In 64, 
the Huns demanded the right to come and trade in some of the oiitpo^t 
towns of Northwestern China. The Chinese authorities readily gave 
them this privilege in the hope that by thus establishing commercial rela¬ 
tions the Huns would be less apt to resume their old policy ot securing 
what they wanted by raiding. 

Before long however these hopes were ruddy shattered. Large bands of 
Huonish tribesmen again began to appear on the northern frontier intent 
upon looting everything they could by their hands on. The Southern 
Huns continued to act as a buffer for Northern and Northeastern China 
and on several occasions they repelled bands of the Northerners bent on 
breaking their way into China, but in the Northwest—in Diinhuang and 
the surrounding regions—the Chinese had no such buffer and suffered ac¬ 
cordingly. It is recorded that in An. 65 the Huns made an imusuahy large 
number of raids in the course of which they burned many towns and viU 
lages and killed or captured their inhabitants. In this year and the years 
which followed the walled cities of Northwestern China were frequently 
forced to keep their gates closed even during the daytime lest they be sub¬ 
jected to a surprise attack, and this closing of the gates temporarily para- 
ly 7 .ed all commercial life throughout die whole region.* 

If the cautious Guang-wu had still been on the throne ic is doubtful if 
these Hunnish raids could have provoked the Chinese to attempt any 
large-scale counter offensivCj but Guaug-wu had pssed away in 58, 
and his place had been taken by his son, the iUusirious Emperor Ming. 
Ming-di was a very able and energetic man and bitterly resented the 
thought of doing nothing to revenge the Honnish raids. By the time that 
he ascended the throne, the imperial power was fairly well established all 
over China proper, and the empire was once more in a position to embark 
on the stormy sea of foreign warfare, Morcovetj while bis father and 
predecessor had htde knowledge of or interest in Central Asia^ Ming-di 
was keenly interested in what went on in this regioPi as is evidenced by 
the fact that it was during his reign and because of his patronage that 
Buddhism was formally introduced into the Celestial Empire. 

Tradition has it that Buddhism was formally introduced into China 
somewhere between ajj* 65 and 71 as the result of a dream of Ming-di. 
The Emperor saw in a dream the image of a golden man emitting a glow 
of light. The counsellors of state thought that the ^^Golden Man^” of the 
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dream must correspond with the ^^Gcxl" of the Western regions known as 
Buddha. Not long afterwards the Emperor despatched emissaries to the 
Wese to secure some irnages and books of the Buddhbt religion. Though 
this tradition is recorded in the official aanak of the later Han dynasty, its 
accuracy has hcen questioned by several modern scholars. But» however 
much we may question the story of Mmg-di's dream, there can be no 
doubt that it was during Ming^i's reign that Buddhism first found a seri¬ 
ous following in the Celestial Empire** 

It is of especial importance to note that the Buddhist missionaries who 
first came to China came via Kashgaria^ and it is quite possible that the 
stories they told of conditions in the Western lands reawakened Chinese 
Interest in what was going on in that region. Be this as k may, it is cer¬ 
tain that shortly after the arrival of the Buddhist missionaries from the 
West, China once more made a gigantic attempt to crush the power of the 
Huns and at the same time to reestablish her dominion over the numer¬ 
ous Kashgarjan kingdoms. 

In view of the complications of the subject it would be well to outline 
in advance the various stages of the battle between the Chinese and the 
Northern Huns for supremacy in Central Asia. No less than three times 
did the emperors of the later Han dynasty embark upon extensive cam¬ 
paigns aimed at weakening or destroying the Huns and at reincx>rporat- 
ing Kashgaria within the Celestial Empire. One of these campaigns was 
in .ViB. 73'74s die second in aj). 89-91^ and the third was in 119-127. 

Each of these campaigns was eminently successful. Each time the Huns 
suffered a humiliating defeat and the petty Kashgarian kinglets were 
forced to acknowledge Chinese supremacy. But in each case the Chines^ 
after a longer or shorter period of domination, bsi most of the fruits of 
their victory, largely as the result of inepiiiude or mismanagement of their 
colonial affairs* Eadi time the Huns were badly beaten but not destroyed, 
and each time after a longer or shorter breathing ^peU they managed to 
recover something of their military prowess, at leist sufficiently to be a 
menace to the Chinese once more. In the end it was not the Chinese but 
the Sienbi who once and for drove the Huns far to the West, and for¬ 
ever ended their dream of rccitablishing an empire in the Far East* 

After this preliminary survey we can now turn to a detailed discussion 
of the first phase, namely the campaigns of 7374. Though the fighting 
itself did nor stan until ajs. 73, the preparations for the campaign had 
started long before, and in 72 several of the generals were already on the 
frontier so that they and their trcxjps might be better acquainted with the 
nature of the ground to be traversed* 

Early in a*d. 73 every thing wa$ found to be in order, and the huge thrust 
against the Huns was commenced. It was arranged that four different 
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Chinese armie^j each numbering more than tea thousiad meop should 
strike simukaneousiy at the enemy. Two of these armies were to mareh 
from Northern China through the territory of the Southern Huns so as 
to strike at the Northern Hunnish Kingdorn from the Southwest. One 
of these armies included in addition to the regular Chinese soldiers a 
number of Wuhgan and Sienbi tribesmen, for it \vas felt that these "bar¬ 
barians'' would be of especial value in fighting the Nonhem Huns. The 
other army was commanded by Dsi Yung, a man of long ejtpcrience in 
the northeastern frontier of China and the person who was most respon¬ 
sible for promoting and arranging the earlier Wuhuan and Sienbi attack 
upon the Huns. Unfortunately, he placed in command of the army 
comprising Southern Hunnish auxiliaries and not of that containing the 
Wuhuans and Sienbis, with whom he was more familiar. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, Dsi Yung was expected to cooperate with the chief general of 
the Southern Huns^ a man with whom he was personally on bad terms. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the army led by Dsi Yung was not 
able to accomplish anything spectacular. Although he was not actually de¬ 
feated, he was unable to carry out the main objective of his expedition, 
owing to a trick played on him by his associate^ the Southern Hunnish 
gcneraL It viras known that a large detachment of the Northern Huns 
was encamped near a mountain known as Mt. Josie, Dsi Yung had re- 
edved orders to go to this mountain and attack the enemy who were 
stationed there* 

As Dsi Yung was unacquainted with the country he was forced to rely 
upon the Southern Hunnish general as a guide. The latter, who wished to 
bring disgrace upon Dsi Yung, took him to a hill not far away from the 
frontier and told him that this was Mt, Josie. E>si Yung was foolish 
enough to believe this statement, and after looking around in vain for 
signs of the enemy, he concluded that they musi have fled, and so returned 
immediately to China. 

Shortly after his return it was discovered that he had not reached his 
objective, and hence was court-martialed. When the full circtimstanccs 
were known, the court decided to be lenient, and instead of being sen¬ 
tenced to death, as were most unsuccessful generals, he was merely de¬ 
prived of his rank and tides, and reduced to the grade of commoner, Dsi 
Yung> howeverp, fdt so humiliated by bis failure that he began to spit 
blood soon after leaving prison and died shordy thereafter. 

The ilbsucccss of Dsi Yung did little to increase the prcsdge of the 
Chinese in their combat with the Huns, nor was this prestige greatly 
enhanced by the accomplishments of the other Chinese army which 
marched against the Huns from the Northeast, for though this army 
marched far into Hunnish territory it was unable to strike any decisive 
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blow5. But fortunately for Ctuna^s power aod fame the two armies which 
started from the Northwestern portion of China were able to achieve one 
or two notable victories. These two armies^ which had as their base what 
is now the province of Gansi^ comprised^ in addition to the regular 
armored Chinese soldiers^ a number o£ TibcLan and Kashgarlan auxil¬ 
iaries^ who Ltirned out to be excellent soldiers^ The fact that Northwest 
China bordered directly on Hunnish territory probably had something to 
do with the success of these two armies. Even more important was the 
fact that the gradual western shifting of the Northern Hunnish Empire 
meant that a blow struck from Northwestern China was a blow right at 
the heart of the Hunnish domain. 

It has been said both of the armies marching from Northwest China 
were successful. As a matter of fact, one of these armies did little more 
than chase small groups of Huns across the plains of Southern Mongolia, 
and then retire without having enticed the enemy into fighting a single 
pitched battle. But the other army struck a blow which brought name and 
fortune to its commanding officer, Dou Gu, a member of the Dou family 
which was already famed for its mUJtary exploits. Dou Gu marched 
northw'ard from his base along the borderline of Mongolia and Kash- 
garia until he came to the eastern portion of the Tien-shan or Celestial 
MountatDS. Here he managed to come to blows with an army com¬ 
manded by an important Hunnish nobleman called the Huyen King. 

The title Huyen King was unknown in the early Hunnish hierarchy* 
and it probably designated an office which was established in the first cen¬ 
tury at the dmc of the westward shift of the Hunnish Kingdom. As 
time went on^ this office came to play an ever greater part in the Hunnish 
political organization, and during this and subsequent periods we hear 
from the Chinese records far more of the Huyen King than of the Shanyu 
who was nominally lord of aU the Northern Hunnish hosts. Wc know 
that from early times one of the four most aristocratic Hunnish families 
was called Huyen, and it is probable that the Huyen King was the leading 
member of this ckn and that this clan came to take a predominant role 
in Hunnish political affairs as the old ruling family began to show signs 
of decay. 

Be this as it may, the victory which Dou Gu and his troops were able to 
achieve over the Huyen King was everywhere hailed as a magnificent 
military feat, for not only were the Chinese soldiers able to cut off the 
heads of over a thousand of the enemy, but Dou Gu was able to pursue 
the retreating Hunnish army for a great distance. Crossing over the Celes¬ 
tial Nfountalns, he did not stop until he came to the borders of Lake 
Barkul in Southeastern Zungaria, which at this time was near the very^ 
heart of the Hunnish Kingdom. At this moment Dou Gu did not think 
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it advisable to try and retain possKsion of any region North of the Celes¬ 
tial Mountains^ and hence withdrew his troops from Zungaria before 
very long. But he took the very important step of esEablishing a perma¬ 
nent garrison at a place called Iwulu, which corresponds to the modern 
district and covvn of Ham!. 

The occupation of Hami was destined to have very important results. 
Ha mi lies jtist within the borders of Northeastern Kashgaria, so that the 
maintenance of a garrison at Hami meant that the Chinese bad again 
secured a foothold upon the "Western Regions/" and it was from Hami 
that most of the later Chinese military and diplomatic expeditions to 
Kashgaria set forth. Considering the great strategic importance of Hami 
it is not surprising that the Chinese created a new post of ^'General who 
Promotes Agriculture” lo administer the district, and to keep open the 
lines of communication to the West.* 

Dou Gu^s victory over the Northern Huns and his occupation of 
Hami meant that the Chinese were once more in a position to attempt 
the recapture of the whole of Kashgaria. But before this region, could 
be really rcmcorporatcd in the Cclescial Empire much had to be done. 
First of all it was necessary for the Chinese to rcsecure control over the 
Kingdom of Gushi^ which by between Hami and the other Kashgarian 
kingdoms. In earlier chapters we have already stressed the importance of 
Giishl, so it is not a surprise to us to find the Chinese laying such stress 
upon the capture of this region before attempting to subdue any other 
portion of the “Western Regions*” 

In A.D, 74, therefore^ it was decided to send an expedition against GiisH, 
and as a reward for his services in the preceding year, Dou Gu was given 
command of the expeditionary army. His second in command was a 
general called Gcng Bing. It so happened that Geng Bing was especially 
anxious to distinguish himself at the expense of his superior officer. The 
year before^ when EHju Gu had been so singularly successful, Geng Bing 
had been in command of the other Western army^ the one which had 
accomplished comparatively little, and it was for this reason that Geng 
Bing had been deprived of a separate command and placed under the 
more famous Dou Gu. Bearing in mind this situation, one is not sur¬ 
prised that the feeling of rivalry between the two generals soon mani¬ 
fested itself in a violent disagreement as eo the best method of conducting 
the campaign against Giishl. 

It will be remembered that GiishT was really broken up into two sepa¬ 
rate states. One of these states. Northern Giisbii by just to the North of 
the Celestial Mountains;, while the other, Southern Giistu, lay in the 
Turf an depression, just to the South of those mountains. These two 
states, though separate* were ebscly affiliated politically* as can be seen 
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from the fact that the King of Southern GilshT was a son of the monarch 
of the other kingdom. 

It was soon evident that the Chinese generals, with the small force at 
their cofTimaod, could not attack both of these states at the same dme, and 
it became necessary to decide which of the wo kingdoms should first 
bear the brunt of the Chinese campaigns, Dou Gti^ the Commander-in- 
chief, was of the Opinion chat the campaign should be directed against 
Southern GiishT, as this state was nearer and easier to reach* Moreover, 
to attack the Northern state it would be necessary for the soldiers to cross 
the Celestial Mountains where they would have to endure intense cold 
and where they might easily be exposed to surprise attacks in some of 
the narrow gorges which served as passes. Gcng Bing, on the other hand, 
who fell that he had to distinguish himself by unusual daring, argued 
that in spite of these natural obstacles it vvould be far better to direct the 
attack against Northern Giishi, if for no better reason than that this 
kingdom was the more important of the two states, and that if Northern 
Gushi was subjected by force of arms, Soudiern Gush! would probably 
submit too. 

While the matter was stiU being discussed in the military council, and 
before the commander-in-chief had a chance to issue definite orders on 
the subject, G£ng Bing really settled the issue by a brilliant display of 
insubordination. Placing himself at the head of the troops immediately 
subject to his own orders, Geng Bing began to march in the direction of 
the Northern Kingdom. Dou Gu, with the main body of the army, fell 
compelled to follow in his footsteps, lest the two divisions^ by being per- 
manendy separated, be overwhelmed by the enemy. 

As luck would have it, GSng Bing's act of insubordination resulted 
in the complete success of the imperial arms. The Chinese troops man¬ 
aged to cross the Celestial Mountains without difficulty, and once in 
Southern Zungaria they began to kill and to pillage to their hcarfs con¬ 
tent, without finding any serious opposition* Long before they reached 
the capital of Northern Giishi, the monarch of this state was so fright¬ 
ened that he decided not to risk a battle but to submit immediately to 
Chinese overlordship. Placing himself at the head of several hundred 
of his troops he marched out to place himself in the hands of Gcog 
Bing, who was still leading the advance guard of the Chinese army* 

Just at this point, the rivalry between Gcng Bing and Dou Gu again 
came into evidence. One of Dou Gu's aides was upset at the thought 
that CKng Bing should have the honor of receiving the King of GushTs 
submission. By hard riding, he managed to micrccpt the monarch just 
as the latter was on his way to Geng Bings camp, “Your Majesty,” he 
said, “it is highly advisable that you tender your submissbn not to 
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Gcng Bing, who is only a subordinate general, but to E>do Gu, who is 
a person of much higher ranJc, being the commander in chief of the 
whole expedition. Being, moreover, the brothcr-imbw of the Emperor, 
he is much more accustomed to dealing ivith royalty." 

The poor frightened King of Gushi was much impressed by this 
s^h. To ward off further attacks he did, to be sore, send off most of 
his generals to G^ng Bing’s camp, but he himself waited until he could 
have a chance to appear directly before the commanderdn-chief. 

News of this a^air soon reached Gcng Bing, who immediately went 
into a lowering rage. Buckling on bis armor, Geng Bing rode back 
to the camp of Dou Gu and protested against the action which had been 
taken. Dou Gu tried to temporize and begged his subordinate to take 
no action which might endanger the whole expedition. Geng Bing, 
however, was not to be appeased. Screaming out his intention of killing 
the King of GushT, he immediately galbped off in the dirccrion of 
Gushi in order to carry out his threat, and before long appeared before 
the walls of the GushTn capital. 

In spite of these threats on his life, the King of GushJ dared not make 
any further resistance. Coming out from the city, he doffed his royal cap, 
and embracing the legs of the horse on which Geng Bing was riding, 
the fallen monarch pleaded for his life. This action appeased Gcng 
Bing somewhat. As a result he refrained from putting the king to death, 
and Contented himself with leading his viedm in triumph to Dou Gu’s 
camp. 

By every principle of military law, Gcng Bing should have been 
court'mardalcd for the Insubordination, but as he had achieved a notable 
victory, instead of being punished, he was handsomely rewarded by 
l^ing advanced in rank Immediately, Somewhat later he was given the 
title and estates of a marquis. 

As Geng Bing had predicted, no sooner had Northern GiishT sur¬ 
rendered to the Chinese than the sister kingdom of Southern Gushj 
hastened to place herself under Chinese jurisdiction. Having thus se¬ 
cured control over the two Gushi kingdoms, the Chinese then took steps 
to render this control effective and permanent. The rulers of the two 
states Were allowed to remain on their respective thrones, but a special 
garrison of Chinese soldiers was installed at a strategic point in each of 
the two states. Each of these garrisons was placed under a special mili¬ 
tary commander who, in addition to his military duties, was expected 
to look after China's diplomatic interests as well,* 

More important still, it was thought advisable to revive the old post 
of Protector-General of the Western Regions,” the occupant of which 
was to have general jurisdiction over Kashgarian affairs. The fact that 
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China fck strong enough to revive this office however, due not 
merely to the campaigns against the Huns and GushT, but to the fact 
that while this campaign had been going on, another Chinese official 
had succeeded in striking terror into most of the Kashgarian states^ 

The natne of this oificiaf was Ban Chao, and as he was destined to 
become one of China's greatest generals and viceroys, he is worthy of 
special attention. Ban Chao came of a family that was especially famous 
for its literary abilities. His father was a noted author, his brother Ban 
Gu had an even greater literary talent and compiled the monumental 
Tjten Har^ or Hiftory t>f the Early Han Dynasty, which we have 
used so frequently in dealing with the history o£ Central Asia daring 
the period immediately preceding the Christian era. His sister. Ban Jaon 
became the foremost woman scholar of China, and was noted for her 
vast learning and for the skill of her literary compositions. 

Ban Chao himself started his career as a scribe, and it wa$ generally 
cjcpected chat he would devote himself to literary endeavorp buc before 
long his restless ambition drove him into seeking a more active and 
more spectacular mode of existence. Flinging down his writing brush 
one day, he swore that he would no longer be a slave to trivial tasks, 
and assured his startled and Incredulous colleagues that he was deter¬ 
mined, by raking service on the frontier, to rise to the rank of a marquis. 
Not long afterwards he found a suitable occasion to start his life of 
adventure. 

In AkP. 73, shortly after the Chinese armies had marched northward 
to do battle with the Huns, it was decided to send a small party to the 
state of Shaqshan in Eastern Kashgarb. That this party was expected 
merely to observe events and to conduct diplomatic negotiations is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the escort numbered little over thirty persons. 
As so frequently happened with Chinese embassies, this liidc party was 
led not fay one but by two persons who were charged with joint re¬ 
sponsibility, One of the two leaders of the expedition was Ban Chao. 

When the Chinese embassy first arrived at the court of the King of 
Shanshan, its members were treaced with great respect and oonsieSra- 
tion. Shortly afterward, however, it was noticed that the King of Shan- 
shan was distinctly cooler In hJs attitude. This change of attitude was 
scarcely noticed by most of the members of the Chinese party, but Ban 
Chao was ever on the alert, and immediately became suspicious that 
something was wrong. He secretly seized the native chamberlain who 
was in actcndancc upon the embassies^ and by force and threats man¬ 
aged to extract from the latter the information that a large detachment 
of Huns had secretly arrived a few days previously, and were now sta¬ 
tioned a few miles away from the capital. The King of Shanshan was 
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SO impressed by the arrival of this force that he was chinkiog of breaking 
definitely with China and even of handing the members of the Chinese 
embassy over to the lender mercies of the Hunnish trihesiiie0+ 

Ban Chaci*s first step was to lock up the chamberlain, so that the latter 
could not spread the alarm. His next step was to Invite all the membcjs 
□f the Chinese expedition, except his co^ranking associate, to a banquet. 
When his guests had become heated with wine, and were willing to 
join in any desperate exploit, Ban Chao proceeded to harangue the 
company. After explaining to them the danger they were in, he shouted, 
“In order to capture tiger cubs Jt is necessary to enter the tiger’s cave. 
Let us, this very night, attack the Hunnish camp. Covered by darkness 
the Huns will not know how few wc are, and we can take them by 
surprise. Once the Huns are defeated, the King of Shanshan will once 
more become subservient and all of us will have made a great name for 
ourselves.” 

Some members of the company suggested that the matter should be 
discussed with the other leader of the expedition, but Ban Chao imme¬ 
diately vetoed this suggestion. "Our fortune or misfortune,"* he ex¬ 
claimed, “depends upon immediate action^ My colleague is a pedantic 
official. If he learns of our plan he would be full of fears and would 
procrastinate. News of our pbns would leak out, and all chances of a 
surprise attack would be at an end," 

Inspired by Ban Chao^s eloquence, and by the wine, the thirty-six 
members of the party eventually agreed to risk their lives in the attack 
on the Hunnish camp, although it was known that the Huns outnum¬ 
bered them many times over. Taking advantage of the darkness, the 
little band crept silently out of the town and before long arrived in the 
neighborhood of the Hunnish encampment. 

Instead of using all of his men for the attack Ban Chao placed tea of 
them in the rear of the Hunnish camp. Each of these men was provided 
with a rfiilitary drum, and each was ordered to make a terrific din ou 
this instrument as 5CN:>n as the signal was given in the hope that the 
Huns would believe that a large Chinese army had arrived upon the 
scene. The remaining twenty-six men, each armed with a cross 4 )ow, crept 
up to the front of the Hunnish camp and there lay in waiting foe the sig¬ 
nal to leap to the attack. Ban Chao himself crept still further forward, and 
eventually managed to set fire to one of the Hunnish tents. Fortunately 
a strong wind was blowing, and before long the whole camp was ablate. 

As soon as the flames began to leap up, the Chinese soldiers In the rear 
began to beat madly upon their drums and the Chinese soldiers in front, 
after discharging a volley of arrows, rushed in to engage in a hand-to- 
hand combat. The Huns were taken completely by surprise. Terrified by 
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the flames and iniagining that a large army surrounded them on all 
sides, the Hunnish tribesmen thought only of escape. The Hunnish gen* 
era! and thirty of his officers were killed and over a hundred of his fol¬ 
lowers perished in the flames. 

The next morning Ban Chao sent the head of the Hunnish general 
to the King of Shanahan as a delicate reminder that it would be tvcll for 
the latter to renew his allegiance to the Celestial Emperor. The terrified 
monarch took the hint, swore eternal loyalty, and immediately despatched 
one of his sons to serve as a hostage in the Chinese Court, 

At first it looked as if trouble might originate from the fact that Ban 
Chaos colleague had been left in ignorance of the attack until it was 
all over, for the colleague was a jealous individual and possessed power¬ 
ful friends at court, but after Ban Chao had filled his associate’s ears 
wnth flattering words and had sworn that he would not take all the 
credit for the success to himself, matters were allowed to rest as they 
vvere. In fact, the Emperor of China and his court were so pleased with 
Ban chaos exploit that it was decided to send him that same year 
(aj). 73) still further into Kashgaria in order that be might negotiate 
treati» with some of the other petty states in that region. This time he 
WM placed in sole charge of the expedition, and was not hampered by 
being given a co-ranking colleague. Ban Chao was also offered a much 
larger escort, hut he insisted upon caking again with him only thirty 

Md ^rsons, on the grounds that a larger force would be difficult to 
handle. 


At this time the states in Northern Kashgaria were still too strongly 
under Hunnish influence for Ban Chao to have any chance of success 
in this region, so he wisely decided to march into Southern Kashgaria 
and there negotiate. In the first instance, with the King of Khutan, It will 
be remembered that though Khutan at this period was a vassal of the 
Hunnish Kingdom, the monarch of this little state was an exceedingly 
active and energetic person and had made Khutan the most important 
center in the southern portion of the Tarim basin. In view of this situa- 
iron. Ban Chao hoped that it might be possible to shake the dependence 
of the Khutanese upon the Huns without having to engage in active 
warfare, for which, with his microscopic force, he was, of course, com¬ 
pletely ^prei«red. But he found himself faced with numerous diffi- 

m a Resident Agent in Khutan, and this 

officer still poss«sed a great deal of influence. Worse still, the chief 

*^^***^ °L distinctly anti-Chinese 

^d FoHunnish m his sympathies. For this reason it is not surprising 

ru % coo] in his reception of Ban 

Chao and his little party of Ckinesc soldiers. 
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A few days later the High Priest, wishing to embarrass the Chinese 
embassy still ftiriher, told the kmg that die gods were angry at the 
fact that the Chinese had been received at all^ and that to appease their 
wrath it was necessary to secure and offer up in sacrifice the specially 
marked horse upon which Ban Chao was in the habit o£ riding. The 
king, who ivished to appease the gods, and yet not break compJeedy 
with the Chinese, sene a messenger to Ban Chao asking him to make a 
present of the horse, in order that it might be sacrificed at a state fc^ 
rival. 

Ban Chao was well aware of all the intrigue that was going on* and 
at once decided upon definite action. He replied, very politely, to the 
messenger that he was perfectly willing to deliver up the horse for sac¬ 
rifice, but Only on the condition that the High Priest come in person to 
claim the animal. The High Priest was perfectly willing to give a per¬ 
sonal exhibit of his power, and shonly afterwards arrived at the Chinese 
camp. Whereupon Ban Chao immediately seized the unfortunate ecclesi¬ 
astic and cut off his head. The severed head was then sent as a “present" 
IQ the king. 

The king, instead of punishing Ban Chao for this bold stroke, was 
50 impressed by the courage of the Chinese embassy that he decided to 
break with the Huns completely* Before long he and his Khutanese 
retainers slew the Hunnish resident, and swore allegiance to the Celes¬ 
tial EmpircH No doubt this change of allegiance was made all the easier 
by the fact that Ban Chao proceeded to distribute huge presents to the 
monarch and his court as soon as they gave proofs of their loyalty to 
the Chinese cattscp 

Ban Chao remained in Khutan for several months, but early Ln the 
following year (ajj. 74) he determined to march to the Northwest and 
secure possession of Kashgar, Not long previously the King of Kucha, 
himself a va$$a] of the Huns, had marched upon Kashgar, and deposing 
the native ruler of this state, had placed on the KashgarEon throne a 
Kuchan nobleman by the name of Doud. As Datici was a devoted ad¬ 
herent of the Kuchans and of the Huns, Ban Chao knew that it would 
be a very difiiculc task to win Kashgar over to the Chinese cause as long 
as Douti remained on the throne. 

Undeterred by this difficulty. Ban Chao and his little party set out for 
the Northwest and before long arrived a short distance from their goat 
Instead, however, of marching himself directly into the hostile court, 
Ban Chao deputed one of his officers to ride into Kashgar and formally 
demand of the king that he render allegiance to China. In addition to 
these formal instruedons Ban Chao whispered to his subordinate that 
the submission would almost certaijoly be rejected but that at the rime 
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of the audience it might be possible to seize upon the person of the 
king. “Do not forget," he added, “that King Douti is not a native of 
Kashgar and that most of the inhabitants of Kashgar are far from loyal 
to him. This faa should make it easier for you to lay hands upon him.” 

Ban Chao’s deputy carried out itucrucrions to the letter. When this 
deputy appeared before the king, the latter arrogantly refused even to 
consider the question of submission, but seeing that this officer was ac¬ 
companied by only one or two men, he was very careless regarding his 
personal safety and allowed the Chinese oBiccr and his men to come 
very close to him. Just as the interview was drawing to a close the Chinese 
deputy and his attendants leaped upon the monarch and bound him 
with ropes. The members of the court who were in attendance were so 
astonished at this intrepid action that they immediately ran from the 
chamber without making any attempt to come to their ruler’s 

As soon as Ban Chao heard of this coup, he and the remaining mem¬ 
bers of this little band immediately pushed on to Kashgar, and issued a 
proclamation that he had merely come to free the inhabitants from the 
oppressive yoke of Kucha and the Huns, At his Instigation the nephew 
of the old native King of Kashgar (the one deposed by the Kuchans) 
was placed on the throne. The natives of Kashgar were delighted with 
the new state of affairs, and the netv king was of course perfectly willing 
to swear allegiance to Ban Chao’s master, the Emperor of China. 

There then arose the question of what to do with the deposed and 
imprisoned l>outI. The new ruler and most of the inhabitants of Kashgar 
advocated putting him to death. Ban Chao, however, who probably had 
in mind future relations with Kucha, declared that Doud's death would 
not help matters in the slightest, and ordered the deposed monarch to 
be freed and sent back to his native land. 

The capture of Kashgar marked the climax of this portion of Ban 
Chao’s career. At this time Ban Chao himself did not attempt personally 
to extend Chinese domination over either Kucha or Karashahr or any 
of the other city states of Northern Kashgaria, but it was undoubtedly 
due to Ban Chao’s spectacular success in the South and West that China 
felt able, later in aj>, 74i appoint another olficial as the Protector 
General of the whole of Kashgaria. It was the latter who first marched 
into the northern «ates of the Tarim basin and reestablished Chinese 
suzeraijity there * 

At the beginning of aJJ. 75 China appeured to occupy a very favorable 
position with respect to the peoples of Central Asia. Western Manchuria 
and Eastern and Southern Mongolia were in the bands cither of the 
friendly Wuhuan and Sienbi or oE the submissive Southern Huns. The 
Northern Huns had received an impressive defeat; the strategically situ- 
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aicd sister kingdoms of Gush! had been wrested from their gr^p* and 
Hunnish dominance in Kashgaria supploiiled by ihe well-nigh universal 
rccognidon of Chinese overlord ship. 

This same year* however* was to show that the Huns* though de¬ 
feated* were far firom crushed and that they were still capable of staging 
a spcciacalar coTneback. As the result qf their renewed attacks the Chi- 
nese, within a few months^ lost nearly all of the results of their recent 
victories. 

By this time it should not be surprising for ns to learn that the Huns* 
when renewing hostilities, made their first and most serious attacks 
upon the sister kingdoms of GOshi in Northeastern Rashgaria and more 
especially against the two Chinese garrisons which had been left m 
these two states. Both of these garrisons defended themselves magnifi¬ 
cently* and though they fought a losing battle, the story of theLr heroism 
has echoed through the centuries. Especially herpic were the espbits of 
Gcng Gung who was in charge of the garrison in Northern Gustu just 
North of the Celestial Mountains. 

Geng Gung (a cousin of the General Geng Bing we have mentioned 
before) had taken an active part in the campaign against GikhI in 74* 
and as a reward for his services he was placed in charge of Chinese mili¬ 
tary and political activities in this region after the main army had been 
withdrawn. In addition to keeping Northern GushI in subjection to the 
Celestial Empire, Gcng Gung also entered into negotiations with the 
powerful nation of the Wusun who still lived a few hundred miles fur¬ 
ther to the West, in Southwestern Zungaria. The Wusun, it wUl be 
remembered, had, a century previously, been subject to the Chinese, but 
ever since the fall of the Early Han dynasty they had remained entirely 
outside the orbit of Chinese politics, so that Geng Gung 5 negotiadons 
with them were of special interests 

Gcng Gung niade no attempt to conquer or even threaten the Ruler 
(Kunmi) of the Wusun* hut relied entirely upon fair Avords and specious 
promises. In these diplomatic negotiations he was eminently successful. 
The Wusun were only too glad 10 renew the ties binding them to 
China, and of their own free will sent in "tribute'^ in the form of horses* 
and also sent a hostage to reside at the Chinese capital The success of 
these negotiations no doubt convinced Geng Gung that he was destined 
to be a great empire builder* but early in the following year (a 4 >p 75) 
he received a rude shock when the Northern Huns suddenly invaded 
Northern Gushi, the country which was immediately subject to his 
jurisdiction and which it was his chief duty to protect. 

The Huns had for their first objective not the Chinese garnsou but 
the capital of the Gushm kingdom. It was, however, necessary for Geng 
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Gung to send rdnfordements to aid his allies. With the small force of 
men at his conunand he could afford to send off only three hundred men, 
and even this number reduced his own garrison to a mere handful. 
Unfortunately, this little troop of three hundred men were intercepted 
by the Huns before their arrival at the Gushm capital and v^-cre sbugh- 
tcred to a man. Reinforcements thus faiUng to arrive, the Gushtn capital 
soon succumbed to the Hunnish attack, and the King of GiisH was 
himself captured and killed. 

Once this had been accomplished, the Huns were free to diiect their 
attention to the Chinese fort and Its sadly weakened garrison. They ap¬ 
peared in great numbers before the walls of this fort and tried to capture 
it by direct attack. Bearing in mind his desperate rituation, Gcng Gung 
thought it necessary to smear the arrows of his troops with a poisonous 
substance which caused all the wounds inflicted by these arrows to 
fester. The use of poisoned arrows was unknown to the Huns, so that 
the effect of these weapons caused consternation to arise among the 
besiegers, most of whom were ready to believe the Chinese story that 
these arrows were possessed of miraculous and supernatural powers. 
Taking advantage of the confusion in the raoks of their enemy, GSng 
Gung and his troops made a sortie and delivered such a sharp attack 
upon the Huns that the latter lifted the siege and retired from the 
neighborhood. 

Geng Gung knew, however, that the Huns would soon recover from 
their shock, and that before long they would again appear and recom¬ 
mence the attack. Because of this^ he shifted himself and his troops to 
a position some distance away from his former encampment in the hope 
that he and his follower;^ in the new situation, could more carily wiA- 
stand a lengthy siege. The chief advantage of this new situation was 
that it lay by a running stream so that presumably the Chinese troops 
would have no diflicvlty in securing an adequate supply of water. 

As had been expected, later on in that same year (aj>. 75) the Huns 
again appeared and laid siege to the litde Chinese fort. This time the 
Huns made very few attempts to take the place by storm, but contented 
themselves with trying to cut off all supplies of food and water. The 
water supply received their special consideration. By a clever bit of engi¬ 
neering they managed to divert the stream wbich flowed through the 
Chinese fort, with the result that the Chinese troops were soon in a 
desperate situation. Wells were dug in various parts of the fort but for 
some lime the diggers were unable to strike water, and the parched 
soldiers were reduced to cxiraaing what moisture they could from the 
ordure of their horses. 

At this crucial moment GSng Gung feU back upon piety, and super- 
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sdtion. “Surely Providence will not desert us in our extremity ” he 
exclaimed^ donning his ceremonial clothes, he made a soiema sacri¬ 
fice CO the gods,. whUe the soldiers were ordered to go on with tbdr 
digging- Chance would have it that G£fig Gung's piety seemed to be 
justified^ for no sooner was the sacrifice completed than the soldiers 
struck water. The whole garrison burst into wild cheers, and filling their 
buckets with water they exposed these buckets to the ^ze of the enemy, 
so that the latter would realize that their attempt to make the Chinese 
die of thirst had ended in failure. When the Huns saw that the Chinese, 
in spite of all their efforts, were provided with an ample water supply 
they again raised the siege and retired from the neighborhood. For a 
moment it seemed as if Gcng Gung and his brave troops^ having with¬ 
stood two sieges, would thereafter be left in peace^ but they were soon 
undeceived^ 

Though the Huas had been repulsed by Gcng Gang they were emi¬ 
nently successful in thdr activities elsewhere. As the result of their 
diplomatic intrigues the small states of Northern Kashgaria (Kucha, 
Karashahr and the like) had turned against the Chintsc, and had slain 
the newly appointed Protector General of Kashgaria together with aU 
of his subordinate officials and soldiers. Moreover, a Hunnish army, after 
crossing the Celestial Mountains, had invaded and conquered Southern 
Giishi (the Tuifan area) and was hotly besieging the Chinese garrison 
which was starioned in this region. 

In view of this situation, the Inhabitants of the tvi^o states of GtUhi 
decided that they had backed the wrong horse when they sided with 
China, and throwing off aU allegiance to the Celestial Empire they again 
accepted the overlordship of the Huns, and even codperated with the 
latter in their attacks upon the Chinese outposts. With the help of the 
Giishins^ the Huns were able to press even more hotly their attack upon 
the Chinese garrison in Southern Giishi, and were also enabled to renew 
for the third and last time the attack upon Gcng Gung and his forlorn 
little fort in Zungariap 

This time the Huns were in deadly earnest and continued the siege 
for several months. As they were able neither to carry the fort by storm 
nor to cut off the vvatcr supply of the garrison, they were determined to 
hang on undl starvation caused the valiant Chinese soldiers 10 surrender. 
As the months went by, the little stock of food in the fon became com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and the soldiers were reduced to boiling and eating 
the leather pordons of their cross bows and armor. This was not a very 
healthy diet and before long death had brought down the number of 
defenders to only a few dozen, but still Geng Gung held on- 

The Shanyu of the Huns was so amazed at the resourcefulness and 
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courage of ihe Chinese commandant that he sent in an emissary to 
ajinounce to Ceng Gung that if the latter would only surrender without 
more adoj he would be given the title of King in the Hunnish hierarchy 
and married off to the Shanyu’s daughter, hut the brave commander was 
not to be tempted into betraying his company> Paying scant attention to 
the sacred rights of emissaries, GSng Gung led the Hunnish messenger 
to the top of the walls of the for, and there in plain sight of the besieging 
army, killed him with his own hand. The Huns were naturally enraged 
by this spectacle and renewed their attack tvith redoubled vigor, but still 
found themselves unable to capture the place by storm and so the siege 
dragged wearily on. 

One is rather surprised that China made so little effort to rescue her 
garrisons in Kashgiria, but it so happened that in a j). 75 just as the Huns 
began their attacks, the Emperor h£ng, who was especially interested in 
Central Asian affairs, suddenly died, and following his death the Chinese 
court fell Into such confusion that it was difficult to organize and send out 
a relief expedition. Ming-di was followed on the imperial throne by his 
son, who is known as the Empcrcif Jang. The new ruler, who was still 
in his teens, had few of the imperialist ambitions of his father, and 
showed scant interest in what happened amongst the Huns or in Kash- 
garia, as long as China proper was not Invaded. At length, however, he 
was persuaded that unless some attempt was made to rescue the closely 
besi^d Chinese garrisons in the two states of Gfishi no portion of the 
empire would be safe from Hunnish attack, and after months of deby 
(early in a jj. 76) an army set out from China and marched in the first 
instance to Southern GiishI, South of the Celestial Mountains, 

This army did, indeed, succeed in reaching the capital of this kingdom 
and there uiflicted a severe defeat upon the combined forces of the Huns 
and the native Gushms. The Huns retired to the North and the native 
Gushlns returned momentarily to allegiance to China. The rescuing 
army, however, had arrived too late to fulfill its main purpose, namely 
the relief of the Chinese garrison in this region, for this garrison had 
already been captured by the Huns and all of its members put to 
death. 

In spite of the victory which he had achieved, the commander of the 
relief expedition wished to return to China immediately and without 
tnaking any further attempt to go to the relief of G^ng Gung and his 
little garrison stationed to the North of the Celestial Mountains. One of 
the odicers in the expedition, however, was a close friend of G^ng Gung 
and had formerly served under him. This officer, Fan Kiang by name, 
implored his superiors not to abandon the vaUant Geng Gung to his 
hapless fate, The commander-in-chief and most of his officers refused to 
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go any further* but in the end allowed Fan KJang to lake a small detach¬ 
ment of soldiers and go to the racue of his friend. 

The little party marched lo the Norths but as its members were pass- 
ing over the Celestial Mountains they were overtaken by a heavy snow¬ 
fall and barely escaped with their lives. Pushing on as rapidly as possible, 
however, they at length came near the little Chinese garrison bte one 
night. On hearing the sound of the horses’ hoafs, the soldiers in the 
garrison thought that it was another hand of Huns come lo renew atiack. 
Great wa$ their joy, therefore, when they heard a distant shout announc¬ 
ing that It was the long prayed for rescuing party which had come at lastp 
With a wild cheer* the gates o£ the fortress were opened. Rescuers and 
rescued embraced one another and everyone wept for joy. 

Danger was not yet over^ however. Because of the anti-Lmpcriali^tic 
policy of the new Emperor* there was no prospect of further maintaining 
the Chinese fortress and garrison in this region. The only thought of the 
relief party was to bring the valiant mcmhcrs of the garrison back in 
safety to the Chinese frontier. This proved a difficult task, for when the 
little band of rescued and rescuers started back on the long journey to 
the Southeast they were pursued by bands of Hunnish cavalry and fre¬ 
quently had to stop their march and defend themselves from attack. In 
addition to this* there was great difficulty in collecting supplies. Weak¬ 
ened by their long hardships^ many of the rescued party died under the 
new privations, but at any rale thirteen of them survived* among them 
the commander Gcng Gung. This Utile party at last succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the Chinese frontier. It is pleasant to note that all of the survivors 
were given suitable rewards for their services by the Celestial 
Emperor.^ 

But though the success of the rescuing party had shown that the Chinese 
w^erc still capable of battling successfully with the Huns* the Emperor 
was resolute in refusing to waste any more men or money in building 
up or even in maintaining Chinese supremacy in Central Asia. In ajj. 76 
(the same year in which G^ng Gung was rescued) an edict was issued 
which announced that the Emperor definiteiy abandoned the idea of 
maintaining a Protector General in Kashgaria. It was also announced 
that no attempt would be made to rccstabUsh the two Chinese garrisons 
in the two states of Gilstu, which meant that these two kingdoms were 
allowed to remain under Hunnish suzerainty. At the same time orders 
were sent to the heroic Ban Chao, who was still in distant Kashgar* to 
return to China and let Western and Southern Kashgaria Icsak after 
themselves. In the following year the Chinese took the further step of 
abandoning Hami* which was stiU closer to the Chinese frontier. It is 
not surprising that shortly thereafter this region was again occupied by 
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the Huns, and for the moment it thus looked as If the Huns were once 
more to become the masters of Central Asia. 

It is not difficult to understand the attitude assumed by the Emperor 
with reference to Central Aslan affairs. Experience had shown that it 
was a very arduous task really to crush a nomadic people such as the 
Huns. Moreover, to defend the settled province of Kashgaria against 
Hunnish attacks entailed a heavy and continued expense, as Kashgaria 
then as now was largely a desert and it was difficult to collect any large 
revenue from this region even when it was firmly administered by 
Chinese officials. 

But though the Emperor’s attitude is mtelhgible, he made one great 
mistake. The recent Hunnish victories convinced him they were still a 
powerful and well organized political unit with which it would be difil- 
cuh and even dangerous to carry on lengthy warfare, and in this he was 
mistaken. In spite of its victories in aji, 75 and 76 the Northern Hunnish 
Empire was now a very unstable organization and soon began to show 
unmistakable evidence of internal disintegration. 

Wc know that Mongolia undetwent another long period of drought 
and famine at this period and it is highly probably that the distress 
brought about by these natural causes had much to do with the political 
unrest and dissatisfaction that was soon evident amongst the Northern 
Huns, Beginning in ajj. 82 only five years after the Chinese withdrawal 
from Central Asian affairs, wc find it recorded that year after year large 
numbers of the Northern Hunnish tribesmen broke away from the ruler* 
ship of their own Shanyu and came and took refuge either directly 
wi^ the Chinese or else with the ruler of the Southern Huns who was 
himself in vassalage to the Celestial Empire. In ajx 84 the Lord of the 
Northern Huns felt so uncertain of his position that he suggested to the 
Chinese that all hostilities between his followers and China be abandoned 
and that a forma] treaty of peace and amity be negotiated between him¬ 
self and the Celestial Emperor. This proposal fitted in perfectly well with 
the latter's political principles and die peace treaty was duly ratified. 

But even the conclusion of peace between the Chinese and the Northern 
Huns could not stop the steady decay of the Hunnish Empire. By the 
following year (aj). 85) this weakening of power was obvious to all. and 
in good nomad fashion the immediate neighbors of the Huns seized 
this opportunity to strike a blow at their ancient enemy. The Dingling 
in Siberia and the Northeastern Turkistan again raided the Hunnish 
territory from the North, the Sienbi in Western Manchuria increased 
their attach upon the eastern flanks of the Hunnish Kingdom. Several 
of the Kashgarian states threw of! their allegiance to their erstwhile 
masters and attacked the Huns from the West. Last but not least the 
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Souther a Huns tcwk advi^ntagc of the sittiaiion and attacked their cousins 
and rivals from the Scuih, and succeeded in taking a Jarge number of 
prisoners* 

The success of the Southern Huns caused the Chinese Empire no little 
embarrassment* The Southern Huns were vassals and subject to the 
jurisdiction erf the Chinese, and hence the Chinese were considered more 
or less responsible for their actions. Only a year previously the Chines 
had made a formal peace with the Northern Huns^ and now their vassak 
were making war upon the Northerners with whom the Celestial Empire 
still maintained friendly relations. The Lord of the Northern Huns 
looked upon these attacks as the basest treachery, and made formal 
protest to the Chinese attihorliies concerning thenip 

It is typical of the anti-militarist spirit of the Emperor Jang that he 
was very sympathetic to these protests. Instead of taking advantage of 
the Northern Huonish weakness and joining in the attacks which the 
Southern Hum had made upon them^ he promptly ransomed the pris¬ 
oners which his vassal, the Southern Shanyu^ had secured and returned 
them to their master, the Lord of the Northern Huns. But even this act 
could not save the Northern Huns from further disaster. In a.i>. Sy the 
Sienbi conducted another major campaign against the Northern Htinnisb 
Empire. In this campaign they were eminently succc$sfuL The Shanyu 
was killed and flayed, his sIcjd being taken back as an emblem of victory. 
This victory was a sign that the Hunnish Empire was on ics last legs** 

While the Northern Huns were thus meeting with reverse after re* 
verse in Mongolia, our old friend Ban Chao was equally successful in 
undermining Hunnish influence in various part^ of Kashgaria. It will 
be remembered that in 77^ when the Emperor had definitely decided 
on an anti-impcrialisric policy, Ban Chao was ordered to return to China 
forthwith. This was a bitter bbw to Ban Chao's ambitioii, but for the 
moment he felt that he must obey the bniperial cornmaod and prepared 
to depart from Kashgar which was still his headquarters* 

When the inhabitants of the city learned of fus plans they were filled 
with consternation* The commander of the local army said, ''The 
Chinese envoy has raised us to our present poridon* When he leaves we 
will certainly be re-conquered by Kucha/* and rather than face the glcjomy 
future he immediately committed suicide^ Ban Chao was shaken by this 
event but proceeded with his journey homewards. But when he arrived 
at Khutan, he met with more weeping and wailing. The King of this 
region and all his court clung on Ban Chao*s horse, and howled, "The 
Chinese envoy is like our father and our mother* Surely he is not willing 
to desert mJ* 

Inspired by these signs of loyalty and de%otion Ban Chao made a bold 
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d«Ision. FJady coDtravcning the imptria] order, he decfdcd to remain 
in Kashgaria and fight it out to the bitter end. After reassuring the 
Khutantse that be would not Iniave them in the lureh he retraced his steps 
to Kashgar and after reestablishing order there (the place had fallen 
into anarchy since his departure) he decided to keep his headquarters m 
this city as long as his slender means enabled him to hold out, hut he 
knew that he could not maintain his position unless he could secure re¬ 
inforcements from China, 

Consequendy, in the following year (a.d. 78) wc find him sending in 
a rnemorial to the throne, beseeching the Emperor to reconsider his 
decision to abandon Kashgaria to its own fate, and imploring that re¬ 
inforcements be sent out. Ban Chao’s memorial (which has been pre 
served to u$) was so eloquent that even the cautious Emperor was won 
over to his way of thinking. Ban Chao was permitted to remain at his 
post and a little army of a thousand men, most of them convicts on 
parole, was sent out to aid him in his activities. 


This army did not arrive on the scene until two years later (A41, 80), 
and its arrival proved to be not a moment too soon. The important city- 
state of Yarkand which lay between Kashgar and Khutan had already 
revolted and gone over to the enemy in the belief that China’s dominion 
in the Tarim basin was doomed, and even in Kashgar itself there was 
active unrest and rebellion. With the aid of the fresh ireops Ban Chao 
was able to keep Khutan in a loyal state of mind and also put down the 
unrest in Kashgar. Having thus maintained his position and increased 
his prestige he was also able to reestablish friendly relations with the 
^wcrful Wusun kingdom which lay directly to the North of him hut 
he was still unable to take the offensive and attack Kucha or even brine 
Yarkand back into subjeeiiDn. 


Four years bter (aj>. 84) another detachment of eight hundred soldiers 
was sent out to him from China, and with these reinforcements, plus 
the uoops he was able to raise in those Kashgarian states which were still 
ya to the Chinese causey Ban Chao began making active preparations 
for a huge offensi ve campaign. These preparations were soon halted bv 
an unforeseen development. The puppet King of Kashgar, who so far 
had b^n perfectly willing to cooperate with the Chinese resident, sud- 
denly h«ame disaffected, Kashgar itself remained in Ban Chao’s hands, 
but the King of Kashgar fled to a fortress a little to the West of the city 
and there ^blished himself in open defiance to the Chinese Empire, 
it w« obvious that this rt^llious monarch had to be disposed of before 
any^mg could be done, but this proved rather difficuirowing to the 
aia he received from an uneipecied quarter. * 

For some time past the Kang^ the Iranian nomads who dominated 
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a large portion of Turkistan;, had b«D disiinctly friendly to chc Chinese 
Empire, but for some reason they fdt constrained to take die side of the 
rebel King of Kashgar and come to his rescue when he was being be¬ 
sieged by Ban Chao and his Chinese soldiers. Owing lo this support the 
Chinese were unable to make any headway in their attack and for a 
moment it seemed as if they had reached an impasse in their struggle 
to rcsecurc control over the whole of Kashgaria. 

Before long, however, the astULc Ban Chao had found a way out of 
this difficulty. He was well aware that the Kang-gu, powerful as they 
were, were in alliance with and in dependence upon the even greater 
YuejT or Kushans who were just then carving out a greai empire for 
themselves in the Middle East+ Ban Chao proceeded to send an embassy 
to the Yucji court plenufully supplied wiih valuable presents, and by a 
little judicious bribery the King of the Yueji was persuaded to send a 
message to the Kang-gu urging them to give up thdr hostility to the 
Chinese. 

This message worked like a charm. The Kang-gu soon returned to 
their native Turkislan, taking the rebel King of Kashgar along with 
them, and when, a year or two later the bttcr made another cSqtX to 
recover the throne of Kashgar* but without any substantial external aid, 
he was promptly seized and put to death by the ever aJert Ban Chao. The 
manner in which the unfortunate monarch was killed savored strongly 
of treachery, but Ban Chao wa$ never ovcrscrupulous in small matters. 

Once the troublesome question of this rebellion had been finally settled 
k was paSibIc once more to make preparation for an attack on Yarkand, 
in Aji, gS Ban Chao gathered an army of twenty-five thousand men, most 
of them, of course, native auxiliaries collected from Khutan and other 
vassal states, and marched toward his objective. No sooner had he en¬ 
camped before Yarkand than his old enemy the King of Kucha^ the 
leader of the pro-Hu nnish state of Northern Kashgaria, collected an army 
of fifty thousand men and marched to Yarkand's defense. On the ap¬ 
proach of this army twice the size of his own. Ban Chao called his gen¬ 
erals into conference. ^^It Is impossible,’' said he, ’^to fight the enemy who 
are so superior to us in numfers. Let us try and escape before we arc 
aitackcd. Let half of our number march eastward to Khutan, and the 
other half westward to Kashgar," 

Shortly after this plan had been oOiciaJIy accepted by the Council of 
War, Ban Chao was careful to see that some prisoners of war whom he 
had captured were able lo escape. These prisoners brought to the King 
of Kucha news of the Chinese pbns. The King of Kucha immediately 
despatched half of his army to the East to attack that portion of the 
Chinese army which was to march to Khutan and the other half to the 
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West XQ overwhelm the Chinese division which was returning to Kash- 
gar+ Ban Chao's spies kept him informed of these movemtats on the 
part of the enemy;, and he was delighted to find that his mse had suc¬ 
ceeded so welL He ntunedrately issued a command cancelling the pre¬ 
viously announced plans and ordered ail of hb troops to stay where they 
were bur to prepare themselves for an attack on Yarkand. 

At daybreak the order was ^ven to attack. The Yarkandese who be¬ 
lieved that the Chinese had already commenced their retreat were caught 
by surprise, and after thousands of their soldiers had been slaughtered 
they made an unconditional surrender to the Chinese commander* When 
the news of this event reached the King at Kucha, the latter felt that 
further fighting was useless and immediarely withdrew hb army to 
Northern Kashgarla, thus leaving Ban Chao in complete control of all 
the southern and western portion of the Tarim basin* Ban Chao s vic¬ 
tories in Kashgaria coupled with the manifest weakness of the Huns in 
dcahng with their neighbors and rivab in Mongolia made it very clear 
that the Hunnbh Empire was rapidly weakening and that the Chinese 
had excellent prospects of securing a victory if and when they wished 
to rocnnimcnce hostilities in the Norths® 
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SEESAW IN THE BALANCE OF POWER, ajj. S8-106 


Df>u Hifa and ike Raneufid cf tke Ckirrere Aitacl^^s upan tAa Norikem 
Hunt — Ckin^i's Viciory in ike Campm'^ of aji. 8g —Defeat <?/ ike 
NoriAern Hum ky tke Sowikern Huns in ajj. 90^—ZJou Hitn'i Campaign 
of A.D. 51-— Tke Norikern Huns Become Vassais of the Chinese—Downfail 
of Dou Hicn and ReesiaMiskmefii of Northern Hunnisk Independence — 
Tke Siefthf Secure Mongoiia—Further Expioits of Ban Chao in Kashgaria 
—The Attempt to Get from China to Rome—Death of Ban Ckao. 


The Empehor Jang was so opposed to warfare that no arternpt could 
be made to take advantage of the Hiinnish weakness and stan a major 
offensive campaign as long as he was alive, but in a.d. SS (shortly after 
Ban Chao*s capture of Yarkand) he died and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son^ the Emperor Ho-di. As the latter wa$ a boy only 
ten years of age, real control of affairs rested for some time with the 
Dowager Empress^ a scion of the powerful Dou cbn, and who was herself 
a very able and energetic person. Taking advantage of this change in 
rulers, the Shanyu of the Southern Huns sent in a memorial to the 
throne, pointing out the weakness of the Northern Huns and urging that 
they be disposed of once and for alL 'Let the Northern Hunnish King' 
dom be completely destroyed,** the memorial continued, 'bnd its territory 
and its inhabitants given over to the Southern Huns who have consist¬ 
ently shown themselves devoted subjects of the Celestial Empire* If this 
be done China will never again have to worry about defending her 
northern frontier*” 

When this memorial came to be discussed in the Council of State, the 
military members of the Council argued that the proposed campaign 
was perfectly feasible and that it would be wcD to embark upon it. The 
civil members of the Council, howeverj pleaded that as long as the 
various Nonhern Barbarians were destroying one anocher, it would be 
foolish for China to waste men and money on a northern campaign* The 
arguments of the pacifists were so eonvlndng that they almost won the 
day, and it is probable that the Northern Hunnish Empire would have 
been left to its own fate had it nor been for a scandal which arose in the 
Imperial Conn,* 

The scandal in question arose in connection with the brilliant but 
erratic Dou Hjeo+ Dou Hten was a distant cousin of Don Gn who bad 
led the campaign against the Huns in a*ij. 75-74- More to the point, he 
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W3S the brother of the Dowager Empress^ aad through the influence of 
the Jattcfj Dou HJen soon rose to rank and power^ Towards the end of 
A,p. 88, however^ he noticed that a certain princeling of the Imperial 
House of Han had won his sister^s favor and was frequently received in 
private audience by her, Dou Hien was fearful lest this princeling might 
become more powerful than himself and arranged to have this new 
favorite assassinated. In order to divert suspicion from himself, he ac¬ 
cused the princess younger brother of the murder. 

Eventually the whole plot was discovered> and there was naturally a 
great to-do about the matter throughout the capitals Public opinion forced 
the Empress Dowager to cast her brother into prison* and threaten him 
with even more serious punishment. At this juncture Dou Hien peti¬ 
tioned that he might be allowed to atone for his offense by leading an 
expedition against the Northern Huns. As his sister was anxious to get 
him out of his scrape, this petition was granted, and in spite of further 
memorials from civilian members of the Grand Council it was officially 
decided to emhark on the Hunnesh war early in the following year* with 
the scapegrace Dou Hien as cooumnder-in^hief of the Chinese army.* 
This war, which began in aji, Sp, lasted for three years- In each of these 
three years there were important developments* but practically all of 
these developments were in favor of the Chinese cause. 

The campaign of a.p, 89 was in itself sufficient to prove that the North¬ 
ern Huns were no longer capable of fighting on equal terms with the 
Celestial Empire. On this occasion Dou Hien was accompanied by the 
ablest military officers in China^ but had under his command only eight 
thousand Chinese and an equal number of Tibetan troops reemited from 
the borders of Western China. To make up for this paucity of soldiers Dou 
Hien had to rely in large measure upon the assistance given him by the 
Southern Huns* who placed more than thirty thousand of their tribes¬ 
men at his disposal and cooperated with the Chinese in the fullest possible 
way, as they believed that they stood to secure the lion's share of the 
bcnefiis in case the Northern Hum were defeated. 

^e Chinese army advanced far into Mongolia and there established a 
military base. From this base Don Hien sent out an advance guard of 
about ten thousand men to establish contacts with the enemy. This ad¬ 
vance guard did far more than was expected of it, for when it came upon 
a large number of the Northern Huns led by the Shanyu in person it 
immediaicly engaged in battle and succeeded in gaining an ovcrwhclm- 
mg victory. Many of the Hunoish leaders were killed and the Shanyu 
himself was forced to flee for his life. 

As the result of this victory die Hunnish resistance was broken and 
the main Chinese army, when it arrived on the scene, was able to march 
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far into Nortliern Mongolia withouE cncotimtring any opposition^ After 
it had reached a point more than five hundred miles from the Chinese 
frontier a huge ioscription was carved commemorating the stupendous 
Chinese victory* After erecting this inscription the Chinese army slowly 
returned to the Southp btii even after its departure from Mongolia the 
prestige it had secured was so great that enormous numbers (five hundred 
thousand in all) of the Northern Huns surrendered to and became the 
subjects of the Lord of the Southern Huns and thus came indirectly 
under the sway of the Celestial Empiren Even the Shanyu of the Northern 
Huns was so impressed by the recent events that he opened negodations 
with China with die view of submitting himself and the remnant of his 
hordes to the Chinese Emperorj, though for the moment these negotiations 
led to no definite results** 

On his return to China^ Dou Hicn was regarded as a great hero and 
had numerous honors showered upon him* Bearing in mind the many 
persons who were suspicious of his ambitious projects, he ostentatiously 
refused many of these honors. But in the hope of securing fresh glories 
he so arranged it that in the folloiviiig year (aj>. 90) he was sent out as 
military governor of the northwest frontier pro%'incc of China (Liang- 
jou) with a view to recsiablishing order in this region> and more espe¬ 
cially to see what could be done about opening communications with 
the neighboring Kashgarian states which still acknowledged Hunnish 
supremacy. 

Later on in this same year (a.d. 90) one of the minor Chinese generals 
aedng under Dou Hien’s orders marched out and resecured possession 
of the strategically important town and district of Hami. As this dis¬ 
trict was the key to Northern Kashgaria, it is not surprising to Icam that 
shortly after its occupation by the Chinese the two neighboring states of 
Northern and Southern GushT again broke away from their allegiance to 
the Huns and sent in tribute and hostages to the Chinese court. 

At this period Dou Hicu had no intention of rccmharkJng upon direct 
hostilities with the Northern Huns. In fact his policy all throughout this 
year was one of conciliation. He hoped to conclude the negotiations 
begun in the preceding year and thereby bring aU the members of the 
Northern Hunnish Empire to submit to Chinese jurisdiction. With this 
purpose in view he sent two of his officers with presents to the Northern 
Hunnish court and the Shanyu was persuaded to undertake a Journey 
to China to submit himself to imperial authority. 

All hopes of a diplomatic adjustment of difficulties wertp however^ 
dashed away by the precipitate and independent action of the Southern 
Huns. The Lord of the Southerners who wished to rule over all the 
Huns^ was none too pleased at the prospect of having his rival given a 
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friendly reception at the Chinese capital. When, therefore^ the Northern 
Shanyu with a small deudimcnt of troops was calmly and peacefully 
making his way southward to the Chmcsc frontier he was suddenly 
surrounded and attacked by an army of Southern Huns, Taken com¬ 
pletely by surprise, the Northern mlcr was wounded and fell from 
his horse. With difficulty he managed to mount another horse and with 
the help of a handful of faithful retainers he at last succeeded in breaking 
through the line of the Southerners and made his escape, but he naturally 
thought that he had been betrayed by the Chinese and all thoughts of 
peaceful submission to the Celestial Empire were at an end- 
Dou Hicn received the news of this surprise attack with very mijEcd 
emotions. He felt no doubt that the Southern Huns had seriously aficeted 
the development of his own plans^ but as the Southerners* action met 
with imperial approval, and as they had actually received assistance from 
responsible Chinese ofSciah it was impossible for him to wreak venge¬ 
ance upon the Lord of the Southern Huns. In fact, he was forced to 
give silent approval to all that had been done. At the same time he was 
determined that the Southern Shanyu and his assistants, native and 
Chinese, should not get all the credit for overcoming the Northern Bar- 
barians^ It was better no doubt to win the Nonhern Huns over by 
diplomacy rather than by force of arms^ but if arms rather than 
diplomacy were to be resorted to, it was impcfative that he, Dou Hicn, 
should secure the laurels of victory rather than anyone else * 

In the following year (aj>. 91), therefore, we find Dou Hicn completely 
changing his course of action- Abandoning all attempts at further 
diplomatic negotiations, he organized another Chinese army and again 
marched into Mongolia determined to crush once and for all the power 
that for 50 long had been a thorn in the side of the Celestial Empire. 

On thb occasion Dou Hicn contented himself with general super¬ 
vision of military operations and entrusted most of the actual fighting 
to a number of small army detachments, each of which was led by one 
or another of hb most trusted subordinates. One of these army corps 
particularly successfully* It succeeded in penetrating into the Hun- 
nish territory for more than a thousand miles—far further than any 
Chinese army had ever sticcceded in penetrating before, and wrought 
untold havoc upon the Hunnish forces. The mother of the Shanyu and 
many other members of hb family were killed or captured, the Hunnish 
national treasury fell as loot into the hands of the Chinese soldiers, and 
the Shanyu himself, feeling that his p:>wer was completely broken, fled 
to some unknown region and wa^ never heard of again. 

The Bight of the Shanyu meant that the Northern Hunnish Empire, 
at leaa for the moment, was almost entirely at the mercy of the Chinese 
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officials. The Lord of the SouthcTD Huns hoped, of comsej that the 
Chinese would utilize this opportunity to install him as the suzerain of 
all the Huns. Certainly he and his followers had played an important part 
in bringing about the overthrow of the Northern Kingdom. Dou Hien, 
however^ bad quite different ideas. He was radically oppe^sed to the 
pbn of allowing another brge reunited Hunnisb state to grow up in 
MongoUaj for though the Southern Huns were now loyal subjects of the 
Chinese Empire^ their feelings might be very different If and when they 
found themselves m possession of a vast kingdom, la the following year 
(^.15. therefore,, we find Dou Hien arranging to install a younger 
brother of the man who bad fled to unknown parts as Shanyu of the 
Northern Huns. 

This meant tbat the Northern Hunnisb Empire was preserved as a 
separate entity^ but on the disdiict understanding that it, too^ was to be 
subject to Chinese domination^ We are told that the new Shanyu cs- 
tablJsbed himself and his court not in Mongolia, but in Zungarb at a 
point not far from Lake Barkul, and orders were issued to the mibtary 
governor of Homi to the effect that in the future he was to supervise the 
activities of the Northern Huns. 

Once this arrangement had been made, it looked as though the 
Northern and Southern Hunnisb Kingdoms would both be allowed to 
persist as separate and autonomous states but both subject to the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Celestial Emperor. Thisj from the Chlocsc point of 
viewj was an ideal siiuadonj but unfortunately it was one which was 
destined to last for only a few months, and was brought to an end by the 
tragic death of Dou Hien;, who was the chief sponsor of the whole 
arrangement.^ 

Owing to the success of the three years* warfare against the Huns, Dou 
Hien had now acquired enormous prestige among the Chinese populace* 
In consequence of this prestige, and also, of course, because of the support 
given him by his sister, the Dowager Empress, Don Hien was able to 
parcel out many of the highest offices of state among ids brothers and 
others relatives, and he himself assumed many grandiose manners. 

All this so alarmed the boy Emperor (he was still only fourteen years 
of age), that he decided to make an end of the whole Dou clan Jest they 
eventually conspire to overthrow the dynasty. The I>owager Empress 
was deprived of all power. The lesser members of the clan were executedn 
Dou Hien was banished to his estate^ and shortly afterwards was driven 
to commit suicide. So perished one of China's greitest generals, the man 
who was most responsible for the downfall of the enemy who had plagued 
China for centuries, his chief offense being that he had been too suc¬ 
cessful. 


^4 the eaelt empires of central asm 

TTicdeath of Dou Hien naturally had several important consequences. 
The first was a new revolt on the part of the Shanyu of the Northern 
Huns. This worthy person had been the personal protege of Dou Hicn» 
and once the latter was dead, the Hunnish leader felt that he owed no 
especbl loyalty to the ruler who had driven his patron to commit suidde. 
This revolt meant, of course, an attempt on the part of the Northern 
Huns to reestablish their independence. 

Early in the following year (aj>, 93) China sent another expediiioii 
to the North, and this little army succeeded in trapping and killing the 
rebellious Shanyu. The later fortunes of the Northern Huns are veiled 
in obscurity. The Chinese records are singularly silent about these 
matters, but from all casual references it is obvious that in spite of this new 
defeat the Northern Huns soon managed to reorganize themselves and 
elect a new ruler. Now that the great Dou Hien was gone, the Chinese 
were unable to dictate the selection of the Northern Shanyus, which 
meant that the Northern Huns were no longer in direct dependence 
upon the Celestial Empire.® 

The new Shanyu and his successors were, however, careful not to 
goad the Chinese into organizing a new punitive expedition. From time 
to time they even sent embassies to the Chinese ooun: with “tributary" 
presents, and on one occasion even had the grace to apologize for the 
scantiness of their offerings on the ground that their country was now so 
poor that they were no longer able to make offerings of any great value.^ 

But though the Northern Huns were once more autonomous they were 
now but shadows of their former selves. Their territory was now confined 
toZungaria and the regions immediately to the West of Zungaria. They 
had lost control over practically all parts of Mongolia. Southern Moril 
golia continued to he inhabited by the Southern Huns, while Northern 
Mongolia passed out of Hunnish hands completely and was annexed 
by the Sienbi. 

This change in the mlership over Northern Mongolia was more po- 
vfitacalthan ethnic. This region continued to be occupied in large measure 
^by tribal units which had formerly been subject to Hunnisb rulership, 
^nd hence had been called Huns. When the Hunnish Empire suffered 
: its scries of overwhelming defeats, these tribes were perfectly willing to 
accept a change of masters, and not only accepted Sienbi overlordship 
but soon came to regard and call themselves Sienbi. By thus securing 
control over the whole of Northern Mongolia, the Sienbi, who had for¬ 
merly been confined m Northeastern Mongolia and Western Manchuria, 
for the first time really became a great power. But in spite of the enor¬ 
mous increase in their numbers and in their territory, the Sienbi were 
cornent, for the moment, to remain in at least nominal subjection to 
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Chintsc overbfdshipj which in turn jneant cbst for severs] years the 
Chinese did not have to worry about the safety of their northern frontier. 

It is rather surprising that it was the Sienbi rather than the Southern 
Huns who were able to secure control over Northern Mongolia, for the 
Southern Huns had long been in close alliance with the Chinese, and 
it was at their suggestion that the campaigns against the Northern Huns 
had first been undertaken. But, as we have already seen, the Chinese 
were none too anxiDu;^ lo sec their allies become too powerful^ and rather 
welcomed the fact that it was the Sienbi rather than (he Southern Huns 
who secured the lion’s share of the spoils of warfare. 

In addition to thU it should be noticed that in am. 93 the energetic 
lord of the Southern Hiins» the man who was most responsible for the 
forward policy of his fellow tribesmettp died^ and that after his death 
the Southern Huns were much rrouhlcd by internal dissensions, resulting 
ultimately in long continued civil war* This civil war (which Jasted in 
one form or another nndi am 117) was in itself sufficient to prevent the 
Southern Huns from taking full advantage of the decline of their north- 
inrn kinsmen and kept them from even attempting to wrest control over 
Northern Mongolia from the Sienbi.® 

In any events the Chinese could remain perfectly content with the 
course of developments which took place during the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Hodi (aj>. 89-105)* To be sure, after the fall of Ek>u Hicn the 
Celestial Empire was no longer able to condniie its aggressive forward 
policy, but as long as the regions north of China were divided between 
Sienbi^ the Southern Huns and the Northern Huns, all of whom were 
willing to remain on friendly terms with the Chinese Empire, the Son 
of Heaven need have no great anxiety about the safety of his domain 
^at least as far as the northern frontier was concerned. 

Let us now turn our aiteniion from the North to the West and exam¬ 
ine the further adventures of Ban Chao during this same period. When 
we last took cognizance of him (am 8S), he had just secured cooirol 
over all of Southern and Western Kashgaria, and it was only the states 
of Northern Kashgaria which stiU refused to admit Chinese suprem¬ 
acy. Ban Chao was just beginning to make preparations to subdue this 
region when he was suddenly faced with a new danger from an entirely 
unexpected quarter* For the past decade the Chinese had succeeded in 
maintaining very friendly relations with the powerful Yuejj or Kushans^ 
who were just in the process of building up their great Central Asian 
and Indian Empire. On at least one oocasion. Ban Chao had owed his 
entire success to the friendly intercession of the YiicjT on his behalf. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to hear that late In aj>. S8 the Yueji 
dispatched an embassy to China to send greetings to the Son of Heaven 
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and to ask the hand of a Chinese princess in marriage to their own 
ruler. What is surprising is that for some mysterious reason^ Ban Chao 
disapproved of the project. He would not even allow the embassy to 
proceed to Ghioa^ but stopped it as it passed through Kishgaria^ and sent 
Its members back to their native land- 

Quite naturally the YiiejT took serious offense at this action and early 
in A.P. go they dispatched an army of seventy thousand men with the 
express purpose of attacking the Chinese and securing for themselves a 
large portion of Kashgarin. As the total number of Chinese soldiers in 
this region was far inferior to this force in numbers, most of Ban Chao^s 
subordinates were terror-stricken when they heard of the imminent in¬ 
vasion. Ban Chao refused to be dismayed. "Though the enemy far out¬ 
number us^^ he ssidy “yet before they reach us they have to travel many 
hundreds of miles over high mountainous roads^ They will be unable 
to bring with them an adequate supply of provisions. All we have to do 
is to seize and store up all available foodstuffs. If we can prevent these 
provisions from falling into the enemy^s hand^ in a very short lime 
indeed they will be forced to retreat/' 

Subsequent events fulfilled Ban Chao's prognostications almost to the 
letter. When the Y uejT troops arrived tn Kashgaria^ the Chinese com¬ 
mander made no attempt to meet them in open bartlep but shut himself 
and his Chinese soldiers behind the walls of the fortified city of Kashgar 
and in spite of several attempts the Yucji were unable to take the place 
by storm. They then scoured the surrounding country for food, but 
owing to Ban Chao^s previous activities they were unable to secure any. 

As a last resort the commander of the YuejT army sent a small detach¬ 
ment of troopSp laden with presents^ in the direction of Kuchap in the 
hope that the King of Kucha, who was bitterly anti-Chinese, would give 
or sell them an adequate supply of provisions. But Ban Chao had guessed 
that just such an attempt would be made and had an army corps hidden 
along the road between Kashgar and Kucha- This army corps suc¬ 
ceeded in catching the YuejT detachment in an ambush, with the result 
that the members were killed to a man. 

When the commander of the YuejT army heard of this event he felt 
that further fighting was useless, and made peace with Ban Chac^ asking 
only that he and his men be allowed to return in peace to their nadve 
land and not be attacked as they were beating a retreat. Ban Chao was 
perfectly willing to accede to these terms, and before long the Yucji 
army was completely withdrawn from Kashgaria. 

The defeat and withdrawal of the Yuqi army made a profound im¬ 
pression upon all of the Kashgarian states, especially upon all of those 
which had not yet submitted themselves to Chinese rule, as they began 
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to feel that the Chinese armies were once more invincible. This feeling 
was greaEly enhanced by the contemporary defeat of the Northern Huns 
with whom the states of Northern ^shgaria had long been in alliance. 

Taking advantage of this simadonj Ban Cbao in the following year 
(aj>. 91) WPS able to establish jurisdiction over Kucha^ at this time the 
most important of the states in the northern portion of the Tarim basin^ 
and the one which had caused the moa trouble in recent ycar^. So great 
was Ban Chao's prestige at this time that he was able to depose the old 
King of Kucha and install a new pro-Chinese monarch almost without 
striking a blow. Once Kucha had submitted, most of the other states in 
Northern and Northwestern Kashgaria hastened to send in their al¬ 
legiance to the Celestial Erripirc+ and China was once more established 
as the suzerain of the whole of the Tarim basin. 

For once in its long history China gave adequate recognition to the 
rnan who had brought her hocior and glory. In this same year (a.u. 91) 
the Emperor reestablished the office of Protector General of the Western 
Regions, and Ban Chao was elevated to this post. At the same time that 
Ban Chao was appointed Protector General, China also reappointed 
two special military commanders to act as residents in Northern and 
Southern Gtishl respectively. For the next three years Ban Chao was busy 
arranging and rearranging the perplexing matters of provincial admin¬ 
istration. Feeling that the possession of Kucha was all important to the 
maintenance of Chinese supremacy in the West, and fearing lest revo¬ 
lution might again break out in this region* Ban Chao made of Kucha 
the provincial capital of Kashgaria and resided there himself* though 
he left one of his subordinates with the rank of Vice-Protcctor in Kash¬ 
gar to look after Chinese interests in the old capitaL 

In A 3 .94 Ban Chao took a final decisive step in the direction of impos¬ 
ing Chinese dominion over all the native states of the Tarim basin. By 
this time all of these kingdonu had accepted, at least in name, Chinese 
suzerainty* but the loyalty of Karashahr and one or two of the neigh¬ 
boring states was somewhat open to question. Ic was in Karashahr, some 
twenty years previously, that Ban Chao's predecessor iq the office of 
Protector General had been murdered^ This murder had never been 
officially revenged* and the inhabitants stiflered from an uneasy con¬ 
science and were very suspicious of all the Chinese activities m Kash^ 
garia. 

Ban Chao felt that this state of adairs could not be allowed to con¬ 
tinue* and once his administrative system was in smooth running order 
he marched with an army of about eight thousand men from Kucha in 
the direction of Karashahr. When be came near the borders of this coun¬ 
try he dispatched an envoy to the court of the King of Karashahr to 
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announce that he, the Protector General^ had arrived upon the scene 
to reestablish order, and that it was high time for the raonaich and his 
subjects [0 repent of their past misdeeds and turn towards the path of 
righteousness, but promised that if they respectfully submitted to the 
Chinese orders they would be suitably rewarded. 

The King of Karashahr immediately ordered the chief officer in his 
army, a Hunnish iwbleman by birth, to repair to Ban Chao^s camp and 
respectfully offer up a tribute of cattle and wine. But when this person 
arrived upon the scene, he was treated with ®:ant civility. Ban Chao 
himself screamed at the envoy. 'Too who were formerly a Hunnish 
hostage at the Chinese court, have now risen to rank and power in 
Karashahr, and it is probably due to your influence that the King has 
sent you rather than come himself to present his submission-'^ 

Some of Ban Chao^s staff wished to seize and kill the Hunnish general 
on the ground that he was the real cause of Karashahr s rebellioiis atti¬ 
tude during the past few years, but the Protector General vetoed this 
action on the ground that it would probably drive the court of Karashahr 
into active resistance to the imperial authority. In the end thereforej 
the Hunnish genera] was dismissed, and even given some presents, but 
was ordered to see to it that his master, the king, appear at the camp 
in person. 

After some hesitation this monarch did come to the Chinese headquar¬ 
ters and made unquaUfied submission, largely in ihe hope that by doing 
so he could thereby prevent the Chinese army from occupying hi$ 
capital Ban Chao, howeyerj was not content with this nominal sub- 
mi&sivcness and ordered bis troops to advance to the outskirts of the 
the city of Karashahr- When the army reached this spot the Protector 
General issued a command invitation to the king and all the notables 
of the btter‘5 court to appear in camp at a great official banquet* The 
monarch and his Hunnish general together with many other leaders 
from Karashahr and the surrounding districts duly accepted this invi¬ 
tation, and came to the Chinese headquarters. Many other notables, 
however, were so frightened of what might happen that they not only 
refused to attend but fled far away into the mountains. 

It soon appeared that the fugitives had justification for their fears, for 
no sooner were the guests seated at the banquet than Ban Chao, who was 
looking for an orcuse to provoke a quarrel, immediately began to upbraid 
the king for aQowing the fugitives to escape. After reading him this 
moral lecture the Procector General ordered the unfortunate king to be 
seized and bound. Not long afterward be and many o£ his followers 
were ordered executed on the exact spot where the former Protector 
General had been murdered two decades previously. 
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Once Karashahr and the surrounding districts tad been thrown into 
complete confusion by the execution of the king and the principal mem- 
hers of his courts Ban Chao and his soldiers were able to make a Roman 
holiday for themselves. Over five thousand of the native inhabitants 
were put to death and over three hundred thousand head of cattle were 
seized in the way of loot. Cruel as this was, the fate of Karashahr had 
the desired effect upon all of the other native states of Kashgaria. There^ 
after all of the rulers of its constituent kingdoms prostrated themselves 
completely before the representative of the Celestial Empire, and hastened 
to send tribute and hostages to the Imperial Court. 

Ban Chao’s actions in Karashahr smacked strongly of treachery and 
the breaking of faith, but the Imperial Court of China was never very 
punctilious about these matters (as long as such actions were successful) 
and in the following year (aji. 95) Ban Chao was rewarded for his 
valor and statesmanship by being raised to the coveted rank of marquis 
and granted a feudal estate. He remained in Kashgaria as Protector 
General for another seven years, but we have very little information 
reprding his actions in this last portion of his public career. The only 
military incident which occurred took pbee in Giishi, in the 
northeastern portion of Kashgaria, but though this region was nomi- 
ndly subject to the Protector General’s jurisdiction, in point of fact 
the special military commanders who resided in this region were able 
to settle accounts without calling upon Ban Chao for assistance. 

The incident to which reference has been made was a comparatively 
sunple affair. In ajt. 96 the King of Northern Giishi became involved In 
a dispute with the local Chinese military commander, but instead of 
attacking China proper he invaded the territory of his colleague and 
rektive, the King of Southern GiishT, on the ground that the latter 
had sold out completely to the Chinese cause and was in need of pun¬ 
ishment This attack was very successful, and the wife and children of 
the southern king were taken prisoner. 

Jn order to punish this raid, in the following year (aji. 97) the Chinese 
»nt out a military expedition. The territory of Northern Gush! was soon 
brought under control by the Celestial troops, and the king himself fled 
to the Northwest in order to take refuge with the Northern Huns He 
was, however, pursued and captured by the Chinese. Shortly afterwards 
the unfortunate monarch was put to death, and his younger brother, 

w o promised to be more amenable to imperial orders, was placed on 
the ihronc. 

h is probable that during these bst seven years. Ban Chao reestablished 
diplomatic and poUdeal relations with the Wusun to the North of Kash¬ 
garia, but the Chinese records are strangely silent on this point, it is 
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stated tliat the gteat maequb crossed tLe high mountain passes leading 
to GibJn Of Northwestern India, but this was probably done in order to 
explore the southern frontier of Kashgaria as we know of no campaign 
undertaken against any of the Indian states. 

The relations which Ban Chao established with the states of Turkistan, 
to the W«t of Kashgaria, are of even greater interest to us, although 
they led to no permanent results. It is sometimes stated that Ban Chao 
extended his conquests tn this region, or even that he '‘carried the flag 
of China to the shores of the Caspian Sea,^ but this is a mistake. Great 
as was his power and prestige Ban Chao never attempted the invasion 
of any region to the West of the Pamirs, and this for a very good reason. 
The potent Yucji and Kang-gu had full control over most of Turkistan, 
and though Ban Chao had been able to resist the Yiiej'i invasion of Kash¬ 
garia, he was well aware that he would face certain defeat in case he 
tried to attach the Yiiejl in their own Territory,* 

But though the Chinese at this time made no attempt to eJfect a mili¬ 
tary conquest of Turkistan, they were able to arrange for the occaaonal 
exchange of embassies with many of the western states. Thus we know 
not only of the frequent envoys who came from the Yiiejl but also of 
the exchange of embassies vidth Parthia and several other kingdoms. 
One of the embassies which Ban Chao dispatched to Parthia was espe¬ 
cially memorable in that its leader came very dose to establishing direct 
connections with the Roman Eirpire. This official, a man by the name 
of Gan Ying, was sent out from Kashgaria in aj). 97. After passing 
through Marv, the chief town in Southwestern Turkistan, or “Little 
Parthia,” he proceeded to Hekatompylos, on the Iranian Pbteau, which 
was then the capital of the whole Parthian Empire. After finishing his 
diplomatic business there Gan Ying decided to push still further to the 
West, and at length succeeded In reaching Mesopotamia, already a 
province of the Parthian Empire, but which was still reckoned a sepa¬ 
rate unit, 

From Mesopotamia Gan Ying wished to journey to the Roman Empire 
which was then known to the Chincre as Da Tsin. For some astonishing 
reason, however, Gan Ying ignored the land route from Mesopotamia 
across the desert to Syria, then of course a part of the Roman Empire, 
and decided to travel by ship through the Gulf of Persia and then 
up the Red Sea, which would bring him to either Egypt or Palestine. 
Just as the Chinese envoy was on the point of embarking, however, he 
began to hear wild tales of the dangers of the sea voyage, “The sea on 
which you propose to sail,” he was told, “b very vast and its navigation 
IS uncertain. Even with favorable winds the voyage will take three 
months, with unfavorable winds two years. In fact it would be well to 
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take aloDg provisions sufficient to last three years. Moreover the sea fre¬ 
quently causes people to have such a strong desire to see their home that 
they become sick and die,” 

Gan Ying was a brave and enterprising tnan, but he was so disturbed 
by these wild tales that he decided to return immediately to his native 
land without exploring any further. To us moderns it seems a great 
pity that Gan Ting’s fear of storms and seasickness prevented the estab¬ 
lishment of direct relations between the two great empires of antiquity.** 

In a.dl io(^ shortly after Gan Ying's return from the West, Ban Chao 
began to suffer from homesickness, and he sent in a memorial to the 
throne asking that he be allowed to retire from office and spend his last 
years in his native China, This memorial, which has been preserved to 
us, is imbued with a spirit of sentimental nostalgia, which is somewhat 
remarkable considering the old viceroy's energy and hard-headed ness. 
But Ban Chao had served in the distant West for thirty years without 
a furlough and he was beginning to dre of his heavy responsibilities, 
Tlie Emperor was naturally loath to lose the services of such an illus¬ 
trious and successful official and Ban Chao's sister, the famed Ban fao, 
who possessed much influence at court, had to add her plea hffnr,- the 
aged Protector General’s request for retirement could be granted. Even¬ 
tually the Emperor gave way, but it was not until two years later (aj). 
roaj that Ban Chao was at last able to leave Kashgaria and journey to 
die Chinese capital. When he did arrive he was bowed down by fl inefs 
and though he was given every honor and consideratioo, and was at¬ 
tended by His Majesty’s private physicians, he died within a month of 
his return to his beloved homeland. So ended one of China's greatest 
heroes. 

The death of Ban Chao marks the end of an important epoch. The 
reestablishment of Chinese supremacy was largely due to the efforts 
of this one mao, and once he had departed from the scene the great 
colonial empire he had created rapidly crumbled to pieces. The prestige 
o his name was indeed sufficient to maintain Chinese domination for 

<c or four years, but in aji, 105 the Celestial Empire was thrown 
tem^rary confusion as a result of the death of the Emperor Ho<U and 
t c difficulty of finding a suitable successor, and in the following year, 
ukmg advantage of this situation, several of the Kashgarian states s u d - 
cnly rose in rebelhon. Within a few months Chinese jtiiisdicdon in 
thts region (which had taken Ban Chao thirty years of labor to establish) 
wa4 completely at an ead. 
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The revolt in Kashgaria was due in no small measure to the ineptitude 
of the man sent out to serve as successor m Ban Chao in the post of 
Protector General of the Western Hcgions. This official, who bore the 
name of Ren Sbang, had already served in several campaigns against 
the Hun^ and as a soldier he had great capacity* But military prowess 
does not always connote ability as a civil adininbtratorj and it appears 
that Ren Shang was as deficient in the latter capacity as he was pro¬ 
ficient in the former. 

The tale is told that before Ren Shang left China to take up his post 
(in AJ>. 102) he had an interview with Ban Chao, his iUustriotis prede¬ 
cessor, and asked for advice as to the best policy to pursue in Kashgaria* 
With startling frankness, the aged Ban Chao replied: “The Chinese offi¬ 
cials in our colonial empire are, for the most part^ unfiJial rascals, who 
have sought employment on the distant frontiers because they have 
committed some crime or misdemeanor at home. The natives of Kash- 
garia, on the other hand, are like wild birds and beasts, difficult to rear* 
and quick to take offense. You, sir, have a stern and impetuous nature, 
and I would beg you to remember the old saying that ^the man who 
□pens his eyes too widely has no friends.^ ft would be well for you to be 
rtiore easy going and Lodulgent."* 

After the interview^ Ren Shang refnarked to his friends: "I had ex¬ 
pected to receive some worthy advia; froin so famed 3 man as Ban 
Chao, but his words were puerile." ‘ Subsequent events showed that the 
stern and impetuous Ren Shang would have done well to have taken 
to heart the warning of the sagacious Ban Chao. In Kashgaria, Ren 
Shang soon made himself exceedingly unpopubr and his severe meas- 
ures in a few years, led to the Kashgarian rebellion. The existing records 
of the rebellion are scanty, but they are suffident to show us that the 
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first attack was made In Kashgar proper, which was then the seat of 
Ren Shangs administration. The Chinese managed to beat off this at¬ 
tack, but shortly afterwards they voJuntarily abandoned the dty and 
removed their headquarters to the dtadel Jo Kucha, which was larger 
and deemed easier to defend. 

The King of Kucha remained loyal to the Chinese cause, but many 
of his subjects went over to the enemy and joined the troops from the 
other city states of Northern Kashgaria which again attacked the Chi¬ 
nese position. The Celestials put up a stout defense, and even managed 
to make occasional sorties in which they were able to inflict severe 
damage. Even so it was obvious that the Chinese garrison at Kucha 
could not maintain its position indefinitely unless reinforcements came 
from the homeland^ and the sending of these reiaforccmcnls was ren¬ 
dered difficult by the success of the rebels in cutting off direct com¬ 
munications between Kucha and the Chinese fronden 

Eventually, the quesdon of reinforcements came before the Grand 
Council in the Chinese capitaJ, and this time the pacifist policy of some 
of the ConfucianisE officials carried the day. Bowing to the old argu¬ 
ments that Kashgaria was distant and difficult to defend against the 
frequent uprisings^ and that even in times of peace the administration 
of the province cost more than it was worth, the Council decided to 
abandon all cbims to suzerainty over the region, while the office of 
ProEcctor General was abolished. 

Buc, though no attempt was to be made to reconquer Kashgaria, it 
was determined that the brave garrison at Kucha should not be left 10 
its fate, A relieving army was dispatched to permit the officials and the 
garrison to retire in safety. The relieving army accomplished its task. 
Not only the Chinese at Kucha but also the officials stationed in South¬ 
ern Gushi and Hami w^ere brought back to their native land without 
great loss of life. All this took place in aj>. loy.® 

While the Chinese were able to withdraw from Kashgaria in good 
order and without great diminution of honotp the very fact that they 
had been forced to abandon their suzerainty over the w^cstern regions 
Was sufficient to mate the other ^harbarian^' peoples believe that the 
Celestial Empire might be attacked with impunity. The first to act in 
accordance with this belief were the Kiang or Tibetans. These people 
began their attack in aoi. 107, and, as the Chinese were unable 10 inflict 
any great defeat upon them, in the following year we actually find one 
of the Tibetan chieftains solemnly proclaiming himsdf ^'Son of Heaven"^ 
or Emperor. This, in itself was a significant development, for never 
before had the Tibetans been bold enough even to dream of setting up 
an independent political organization. 
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For che nott few years, the Tibetans not only managed to mainiain 
their independence but also were able to inflict severe punishment ^ T [ vi n 
the western provinces of China proper. In the year ira, however, their 
‘‘Emperor” was murdered and the newly founded Tibetan empire rap¬ 
idly dUintegrated. At this point the Chinese instituted a system whereby 
anyone who was able to assassinate the remaining Tibetan leaders was 
rewarded not only with a money prize but also with the title of marquis. 
This discreditable arrangement was so successful that in a short time 
most of the men capable of organizing and leading the Tibetan hordes 
were murdered, and by a^. ii 6, the Tibetans had completely ceased to 
be a menace to the Celestial Empire. They were, in fact, fleeing before 
various Chinese expeditionary armies.* 

Let us now turn our attention from the western to the northern fron¬ 
tier of China. In this region the first to claim our attention art, of course, 
the Southern Huns, who up to this time had served as China's chief 
bulwark against attack on the part of other "barbariani" Even these 
ancient friends and vassaU of the Chinese could not resist the temptation 
to advance their own interests. In a.o. 109, they were well aware of the 
collapse of che Chinese dominion in Xashgaria and of the subsequent 
rebellion on the pan of the Tibetans. Moreover, they had learned that 
the central provinces of China proper were swept by floods, with the 
result that the inhabitants of this region were rapidly dying of starva¬ 
tion. Here was an opportunity to break away from their position as 
vassals and defenders of the Celestial Empire. Accordingly, they began 
a series of raids on their own account. Among the leaders of this re¬ 
bellion was a Chinese renegade who had entered the service of the 
Southern Shanyu, and who assured his new master that his fellow 
Chinese were powerless to resist a Hunnish attack. 

Once the Southern Huns had decided upon rebellion, they found it 
easy to win allies in the enterprise of harrying the Chinese frontier. 
Many of the Wuhuan tribesmen of Southern Manchuria were equally 
^ng to abandon the ties that bound them to the Son of Heavei^ and, 
in conjunction with, and under the leadership of. the Southern Huns, to 
attack the Chinese frontier from the Northeast. Even more serious was 
the fact that one branch of the Sienbi, now the most powerful of the 
northern nomads, hastened to join the anti-Chinese alliance. During the 
year 109 practically all the battles which were fought resulted in victory 
for the barharUns, and in the following year China fdt the need of a 
supreme elfort to ward off the danger which threatened the Empire 
from the Nonk ^ 

Accordingly, some of China's best generals, with a picked body of 
men, were dispatched into Southern Mongolia, and after several des^r- 
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ate battles, defeated the Hunnish armies. The Southern Shauyu surren¬ 
dered himself to the Chinese commaadcri hut after he had made solemn 
and public apology for his misdeeds, he was not only freed, but also 
was allowed to continue his rulership over his compatriots.* Once the 
Southern Huns had given up the fight, the Wuhuan and the Sienbi 
lost heart. The leader of the Wuhuan followed the example of the 
Southern Shanyu and surrendered to the Chinese. This the Sienbi leader 
refused to do, but at least he led his tribesmen back into Northern Mon¬ 
golia and desisted from further attacks upon the Chinese frontier.^ 

For the moment China was again triumphant. To add to her joy, the 
Southern Huns remained for some time truly repentant. They not only 
desisted from further rebellion but also actually assisted the Chinese in 
the expedition Avhich the Empire sent against the Tibetans and other 
rebels. 

Once the Kiang and Southern Hunnish revolts had been crushed^ 
the Chinese were free to devote themselves once more to Kashgarian 
affairs. It was several years, however, before the Celestials again assumed 
an aggressive role in this region. From ajd. 107 to 119, the Dragon Throne 
was unable to cTtercisc any influence whatever over the native king¬ 
doms of Kashgaria, and we are especially told that, during this period, 
the Northern Huns swept down from their new strongholds in 2un- 
gana and reestablished their supremacy over most of this region, par¬ 
ticularly in the non hern portion of the Tarim basin.* 

The renewal of Chinese interests in Kashgaria affairs started in ajj* 
119. By this time the Klang or Tibetan revolt had been crushed and the 
Chinese were again absolute masters of the western marches. This, in 
turtle meant that the Chinese were once more in immediate contact 
with the Northern Huns, and as the latter tribes continued their old 
sport of raiding the Chinese outposts^ the Celestial officials fdt called 
upK>n to do somcLbing by way of reprisal 

With this end in vicw^ early in ajs. 119s a Chinese army marched out 
to the Northwest and rcoccupicd the strategic town and discrict of Hami. 
The fact that the Celestials were ahle to carry out this feat with no great 
difficulty caused quite a flutter among the Kashgarian states, many of 
which were sorely perplexed by the continued exactions of the Huns 
and rejoiced at the prospect of l^ing reincorporated within the Chinese 
Empire. This feeling explains the facE that shortly after the occupation 
of Hami, the King of Southern Giishl and the KJng of Shanshan 
dispatched embassies to China and asked to be accepted as vassals of 
the Empire. So far 50 good, but the Chinese forgot that a day of reck¬ 
oning was due when the Northern Huns got over the surprise of the 
sudden attack and were able to engage on a counter offensive. This day 
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arrived in the following year (aj>, lao) when ihe Huns, ia conjunction 
with their allies, the inhabitants of Northern GiishT, marched south- 
ward, defeated and killed the Chinese commander at Hami, and shortly 
thereafter regained control over the Kashgarian kingdoms which had 
thrown in their lot with China/ 

A memorial was immediately sent in to the Throne asking that an¬ 
other army be sent out to the West to do battle with the Huns, to avenge 
the disgrace of the recent defeat and to reestablish Chinese control over 
at least the eastern portion of Kashgaria. The matter was discussed at 
length in the Imperial Council Chamber, and in the end it was decided 
that the cost of reconquering Kashgaria or even of reoccupying Hami 
would be prohibitive, and that the best thing to do was merely to 
strengthen the garrison at the outpost town of Dunhuang and to estab¬ 
lish there a high military official whose special duty would be to allow 
the Huns to continue their control over Kashgaria and to ward ofT all 
Hunnish attacks upon the Chinese frontier. 

This plan was duly carried out, but it did not prove highly successful. 
In spite of the special military commander and the increase in the num¬ 
ber of outpost garrison troops, the Huns were able to continue their 
raids and inflict a great damage on the Chinese colonies established near 
the frontier. By aj>. 113, things had become so bad that drastic action was 
required. Either these frontier colonics had to be abandoned or else 
China had to assume tbe offensive once more and indict upon the 
Huns a defeat such as would insure the peace of the ftonticr. 

At this moment the Throne received a memorial proposing that one 
of three plans of action be adopted. The first of these was the complete 
abandonment of the western marches; the second was to retain the out¬ 
post colonies, and to seek to defend them by establishing a new garrison 
under a special officer at the town of Liujung in Southern Giishi. The 
third, and most radical of the plans, was to embark upon another major 
campaign against the Northern Huns with the objective of crushing 
their power compl^ely- In eluddating the proposed campaign against the 
Northern Huns, the memorial ignored the Shanyu or nominal overlord 
of the Huns and spoke only of the Huyen king whose seat was in Zun- 
^ria. This omission is significant, for we know that though the office 
of Northern Shanyu still existed, centralized authority among the North¬ 
ern Huns had already greatly weakened and the subordinate "kings” 
assuming the prerogatives of independent sovereigns, 

^e memorial provoked a lengthy debate in the Grand Council, 
wherein the merits of the various propositions were duly examined. 
When the advocates of the defensive and offiensive plans had had thdr 
say. It was eventually decided to adopt the second or compromise plan 
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which was half offensi ve and half defensi ve, Liujung, in Souihern GushT, 
was to be reoccupied and placed in charge of a special Resident (Chang- 
shi) who was w be supported by a garrison of five hundred men. The 
chief duty of the Resident was to ward off Hunnish attacks on the 
Chinese frontier, but, in addition, he was to have charge of any dipkn 
malic negotiations which it might be necessary to undertake with the 
native kingdoms of Kashgaria. 

The establishment of the post of Resident might not have been of any 
great significance had k not been that the man chosen to fill the position 
was Ban Yung, a son of the great Ban Chao and an officer who had 
inherited much of his father's genius. Like his father. Ban Yung made 
the most of every opportunity and had very few scruples about depart¬ 
ing from the letter of the instructions sent him from the imperial throfic.* 

He succeeded in establishing himself in the fortress of Liujung with¬ 
out great difficulty. Once this task was accomplished he was expected 
to play a passive role, and merely seek to ward off future Hunnish at¬ 
tacks. Such a course of action, however^ was contraiy to the restless 
and energetic character of the Bans. Though Ban Yung held possession 
of this solitary fortress in Southern GibhT, the major portion of the king¬ 
dom was still occupied by Hunnish troops and the king himself re¬ 
mained loyal to the Hunnish cause. 

Without waiting for the Huns to assume the offensive, Ban Yung, 
immediately after his appiniment (a.p, 123), got together an army of 
ten thousand soldiers, mostly native auxiliaries from the surrounding 
regions, and marched against the combined army of the Huns and South¬ 
ern Gushr. In the battle which ensued the Chinese won an overwhelming 
victory. The Huns were driven North of the Celestial Mountains, and 
five thousand Gushi soldiers were captured. Following this victory South¬ 
ern Giishi broke away from its allegiance to the Huns and once more 
submitted itself to Chinese jurisdiction. In this same year the Kings 
of Shanshan and Kucha, together with several lesser princelings, volun¬ 
tarily renewed their allegiance to the Celestial Empire, so that China 
was once more overlord of all of Eastern and much of Northern Kash- 
garia. 

Having achieved this notable success Ban Yung might well have been 
content to rest upon his laurels, esp^eciaUy as he had accomplished far 
more than expected of him. But, remembering hts father's exploits, he 
decided to go still further. Completely ignoring die fact that the imperial 
council had vetoed the plan of attacking the Northern Huns in their 
own headquarters North of the Tien Shan^ Ban Yung, in the following 
year (a j>. 125), decided to move an army into this region. 

His first objective, however^ was not the Huns proper, but their allies. 
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the inhahitants of the Kingdom of Northern GiishT which lay just to 
the North of the Celestial Mountains, as the defeat of this kingdom 
would greatly cripple the Hunnish power. In this campaign the Chinese 
were again successful. Eight thousand men were killed or captured, and 
among the prisoners was the king himself and a high Hunnish official. 
The lives of most of the prisoners were spared but the king and the 
Hunnish nobleman were taken to the spot where the Chinese general 
had been killed six years earlier (r« p. 296) and there executed, after 
which their heads were sent baefc to the Chinese capital for public 
exhibitiocL 

As was usual in such cases, the Kingdom of Northern Gushi, though 
conqucrtd, w^ allowed to maintain its separate existence, and one of 
the native princes who promised to be devoted to the Chinese cause 
was placed on the throne. Ban Yung, however, wished to be quite certain 
that this state did not again lapse from its allegiance to the Celestial 
Empire and rejoin the Huns, With this end in view he insisted that 
the GushTn troops join him in the following year {ajj. 126) in an attack 
upon the Huyen King, the leading Hunnish potentate in Eastern Zun- 
garia. 

As the result of this attack the Huyen King was defeated and forced 
to flee for his life, the Chinese capturing much booty and thousands of 
prisoners. Among these prisoners was a nephew of the Shanyu, the 
supreme overlord of all the Northern Huns. Ban Yung was not espe¬ 
cially bloodthirsty, but he insisted that this prince be executed by the 
new King of Northern Gtishi in person. Ban Yung’s idea behind this 
acdon was that thereafter there would exist a personal animosity between 
the Lord of the Huns and the Giishm monarch, which would prevent 
these two potentates from again coming together in a common attack 
upon China. 

The execution of the Hunnish prince worked out exactly as Ban Yung 
hoped and expected. The Shanyu of the Northern Huns was so furious 
at the killing of his nephew that shortly afterwards he led, in person, 
an attack upon the territory of Northern Gushi with the intention of 
wreaking vengeance upon its monarch. With the aid of Chinese troops 
tWs attack was repulsed, but it was realized that the Huns were merely 
bithng their time before again seeking revenge, and as a result the king 
and the inhabitants of Northern Gushi were drawn ever doscr to the 
Chinese Empire as their one source of aid in case of renewed attack 

The defeat of the Northern Hims and the reincorporatiou of Northern 
Gushi within the boundary of the Celestial Empire added enormously 
to Ban Yung’s prestige throughout the whole of Central Asia, but Before 
hjs triumph could be complete it was necessary to attack and conquer 
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the Kingdom of Kafashahr^ which was rhe one portion of Kashgaria 
which was still belligerent and adamant in refusing to admit Chinese 
supremacy. The cajupaign against this region took place Ln 1^7, Un- 
fortunatelyp before embarking upon this campaigHp Ban Yung felt it 
necessary to apply for permission from the Imperial Court. In view of 
his past successes, this permission was readily granted^ In fact the gov¬ 
ernment sent out reinforcements under the command of a prominent 
general to aid Ban Yung on his expedition. 

As luck would have it* the presence of this other general led to muth 
trouble and confusion* It was arranged that Ban Yung with his troops 
should march by a southern route to Karashahr* while the new general 
with his troops should march by the northern route, though it was dis- 
tinedy understood diat no attack should be made uiiljI the two divi¬ 
sions had effected a union. 

It so happened that the new general arrived on the scene several days 
before Ban Yung could bring his forces up, but instead of waiting for 
the arrival of the main army^ as he was ordered to dop the general de¬ 
cided to make an attack immediately. The reason for this, as we arc 
told, is that the general in question was temporarily out of favor with 
some of the high officials in his native land, and wished to restore his 
prestige through the gbry of having captured Karashahr single-handed. 
The fortunes of war were in his favor, mid though in the battle which 
followed no decisive victory was achieved^ the King of Kaiashahr was 
so impressed by the damage done by what after all was only an advance 
guard, that he decided to surrender before the main army could arrive, 
when his chances of securing a favorable treaty would be much slighter. 

The surrender of Karashahr meant that for the moment all resistance 
to the Chinese authority throughout Kashgaria was at an end* Shortly 
thereafter Khutan and Yarkand voluntarily submitted themselves to 
Chinese jurisdiction^ and their example was soon followed by Kashgar. 
The year A4 j* 127, tbcrcforcj marks ihe reestablishment of Chinese su¬ 
premacy over all parts of the Tarim hasin^ and yet the events of that 
year also prevented the Chinese from taking full advantage of the re¬ 
establishment of their Colonial empire. The reason for the latter situation 
was that the Imperial Court gave all the honor and glory to the insubor¬ 
dinate general who had attacked Karashahr singlc-handcdj while poor 
Ban Yung was recalled to China and demoted from office because of his 
delay in arriving op the scene of action.* 

The reestablishment of Chinese control over Kashgaria was abnosE 
entirely due to Ban Yung's diplomadc and irultTary skill, and once he 
was removed from the scene no one could be found capable of really 
carrying on his work. Many no doubt hoped that some other member of 
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the illustrious Ban family could be found to take the place of Ban Chao 
and Ban Yung, but three years later (a,d, 130) most of the surviving 
members of the Ban family were cither killed or disgraced because of a 
rather curious scandal in the Imperial Court. 

The nephew of Ban Yung had married a princess of the imperial line, 
and a close relative of the reigning emperor. This lady turned out to 
be a very lively person who insisted upon having one love affair after 
another. At first the poor husband thought that there was nothing he 
could do about the dtuadon. Taking advantage of this meekness, the 
good lady on one occasion insisted that her husband remain in the mom 
while she was in the arms of one of her lovers. This was too much for 
the outraged husband, who seized a sword and slew the amorous prin¬ 
cess. In ordinary circumstances the slaying of an unfaithful wife would 
have caused little or no comment, but in this particular instance, as the 
husband tvas a commoner and the wife a member of the imperial fam- 
ily, a great lo-do was made over the matter. The poor husband was dis¬ 
emboweled, and all of his immediate relatives were publicly executed. 
So exits the Ban family from history.^® 

As we have already remarked, with the disappearance of the Ban 
clan from the imperial serv'ice, there began a long period of stagnation 
in the newly recovered colonial empire. To be sure, the prestige ensuing 
from Ban Yung’s exploits was so great that for several decades there was 
no open revolt against Chinese supremacy, and in consequence China, 
during this period, was able to maintain the status quo in the western 
regions. In a,d. 131 she strengthened and increased her military colony 
in Hami in order to facilitate communications with the West, and two 
years later (a-h. 133) with the aid of the King of Kashgar the Chinese 
were able to punish the monarch of Khutan who showed signs of be¬ 
coming ohstreperou^ but these were the only signs of colonial activity 
which the Celestial Empire was able to manifest. 

It is highly significant that the Chinese ranking officer in Kashgaria 
continued to be known by the simple title of Resident, and that no at¬ 
tempt was made to restore the old more imposing office of Protector 
General. It is also significant that this Resident continued to reside in 
Uujung in Southern Giishi, quite close to the Chinese frontier, instead 
of transferring his capital to Kucha or Kashgar where he could better 
superintend the activities of the various native kingdoms which were 
under his jurisdiction. It is also of interest to note that the Chinese 
records expressly state that during this period the Celestial officials made 
DO attempt to exercise any sort of supremacy over the Wusun (in West¬ 
ern Zungaria) or over the various kingdoms west of the Pamirs This 
too, was in marked contrast to the earlier ep«hs of the colonial empire 
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when both the Wusuii and several of the states in Turkisian had felt 
the weight of the imperial commands. 

In fact* all the Chinese Hesident could do was to keep the Northern 
Huns at bay and prevent them from reoccupy Log the Tarim basin. Sev¬ 
eral battles were fought beeween the Huns and the Chinese with no great 
honor or glory won by cither side. In aji, 134^ for example, Northern 
GushI was able to inflia a signal defeat upon the Hnoni^h forces, but 
in the foUowing year (ajj. 135} the Huns returned to the dray, and though 
GiishT was aided by a large detachment of Chinese troops, she suffered 
a bloody defeat. The fact that the Huns did not follow up this victory 
and allowed the frontier to remain ufimolestcd for several years there¬ 
after was due more to their own weakness and internal troubles than 
to any manifestation of strength on the part of China* 

Things drifted in this way for another two decades but after A.n. 150, 
China began to show even greater symptoms of weakness and of in- 
ability to control the native states that were nominally subject to her 
jurisdiction. In 151 the Northern Huns again made a raid on the frontier 
and it was all the Chinese could do to prevent the strategic post of Hami 
from falling into their hands. In the following year the inhabitants of 
Khutan, in Southern Kashgaria, attacked and killed the Cbinesc Resi¬ 
dent visiting this kingdom because he attempted to interfere too much 
in its internal affairs. In due time the inhabitants of Khutan apologized 
to the Imperial Court for this incident, but it is significant chat China 
fell forced to accept this rather vague and meaningless apDlD3fy and was 
unable to secure real punishment for the death of her official repre¬ 
sentative. 

In Aj?. 133 trouble arose between the Chinese officials and the then 
reigning king of Northern Giishij the matter was considered of the 
greatest importance because of the projumity of this kingdom to the 
Northern Huns. When the trouble eventually developed into open war¬ 
fare between the Chinese and the vassal monarch, the Celestial offidab 
immediately rushed troops into the disaffected area. Shordy after this 
they declared the rebellious king deposed and appointed another prince¬ 
ling to fill his place. 

No sooner had this been done, however* than the deposed monarch 
fled to the Northern Huns and asked for their assistance in regaining his 
kingdom. The Huns were only too delighted to have a finger in the 
dispute and before long a Hunnish army appeared on the GushTn 
frontier* This situation brought consternation to the hearts of the re¬ 
sponsible Chinese officiaU* who feared that anoihcr revival of the Hun¬ 
nish Kingdom w^as in the offing. 

Instead of offering battle, they had recourse to diplomacy* They 
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managed to establMi secret contacts with the deposed king and prom' 
iscd to restore him to his dunonc and forgive him for all of his previous 
misdeeds if he would forswear the Hunnish alliance and again promise 
allegiance to the Cdesdal Empire, For some reason or other the deposed 
monarch accepted these terms and before long his kingdom was restored 
to him without further ado. 

From the attitude assumed by the Chinese officials on this occasion it 
would seem that as late as ajj. 153 the Northern Huanish Empire still 
constituted a formidable political entity* To a contemporary observer 
it no doubt appeared that this empire^ vvhich in one form or another had 
bsted for over three hundred and fifty years, was sdll destined to have 
an indefinite span of life. In fact the continued weakness and degenera- 
don evident in aU parts of China must have rendered perfeedy plausible 
the belief that before long these Huns would again be able to wrest from 
China most of her colomal possessions.*^ 

As things turned out, however, it was soon seen that tWs Northern 
Hunnish Empire had at last come to the end of its tether. In fact, the aid 
the Northern Huns gave to the deposed monarch of Giishi is the last 
mention that is made of their existence in the Chinese annals. Within a 
decade after this date the Northern Hunnish Empire was annihilated 
and its members scattered over the vast plains of Turkistan. For us to 
understand how this important event took place it is necessary for us to 
turn our attention back to Mongolia and trace the political developments 
which took place in this region. 

The first group to merit our attendon arc^ of course, the Southern 
Huns, All during the period the Chinese were slowly regaining control 
over Kashgark, the Southern Huns remained, at least in name, vassals 
of the Celesdal Empire. In spite of this nominal vassabge, however, the 
Chinese ofiScials were never able to resecure their former unquestioned 
supremacy over aU the Southern Hunnish tribal divisiom. The Shanyus, 
to be sure, and most of the other members of the Southern Hunnish royal 
family, remained loyal to the Chinese cause, but many of the leading 
members of the Southern Hunnish aristocracy became dissadsfied with 
Chinese ovcriordship and broke out into open rebellion, even though 
these rebellions meant waging war against their own legitimate rulers 
whom they regarded as mere puppets in the hands of the Chinese 
bureaucracy. 

Lack of space forbids an account of aU these internal conflicts. Sufiicc 
jt to say that in aj». 124 one of these rebellions broke out which could 
only be ermhed with the aid of a formidable Chinese army. In ajv 140, 
a similar rebellion took plac^ this time on a far larger scale. Although 
the Shanyu himself was in no way involved in the rebellion, the Chinese 
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officials rcprbmnded him severely for his inability to maintain order 
within the Soudiern Hunnish domain, and the pool Shanyu and hh 
brother, the heir apparent, were so humiliated by this reproof that they 
committed suicide. 

The sudden death of the Shanyu and his heir only added lo the con¬ 
fusion. For the next three years there was not even the pretence of a stable 
central government among the Southern Huns. The rebels set up a pre¬ 
tender to the throne and in the meantime continued lo ravage the 
Chinese frontier. Encouraged by the success of these raids, the rebel Huns 
were again joined by many of the Wuhuan tribesmeti living further to 
the East, and before long the whole northern frontier was aBame. The 
Chinese again were forced to undertake major campaigns. It was not 
until three years later (a.p. 143)* that the rebel leaders were killed or 
defeated^ and the Chinese able to install as Shanyu of ihc Southern Huns 
a princeling who had long served as hostage in the Chinese capital, and 
who Was thoroughly Chinese in his ideas and sympathies. 

In order to increase the prestige of the new Shanyu among his own 
people (and thereby prevent further rebellions) the Chinese treated their 
puppet with marked consideration, and presents of enormous value were 
given to him, his spouse and other members of his court. Largely as the 
result of this policy* peace and order were restored among the Southern 
Huns, and for several years thereafter we hear of no untoward events; 
but in AJ>, 153, and again in a.d. 158, rebellion broke out once moren 
Again the rebels were supported by many of the Wuhuan tribesmen, 
and again the Chinese had to send a large army under one of their best 
generals. The Chinese general, after suppressing the ridiellion, deposed 
the then reigning Shanyu as a punishment for the latter's inabiLty to 
keep hi$ subjects in order, but the Emperor of China disapproved of this 
act and before long the deposed monarch was restored to the throne of 
bis anecstors.^^ 

During all this period of alternate revolt and submESsion (aj>. 109-160), 
the Wuhuan served merely as friends and allies of the rebel Southern 
Huns, so that it is unnecessary to accord them special considcratJon. It is 
far different with the Sienbi, the northern neighbors of the Southern 
Hun and the Wuhuan, for during this period the Sienbi became an all 
important factor in Far Eastern politics* Up to the period of the general 
rebellion in An. 109, the various Sienbi tribes had been willing, for the 
most part, to admit the nominal ovcrlordship of the Celestial Emperors. 
After their rebellion this felicitous state of affairs no longer existed* In 
the year iio^ to be sur^ the Sienbi* who had taken an active part in the 
attacks on China, were forced to withdraw into Northern Mongolia, but 
the Chinese generals were unwilling and unable lo pursue the retreating 
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enony inio this region, and for several years there was almost qo contact 
beuvcco the Chinese and ttds powerful group of Northern Barbarians. 
China was free from their attack, but was unable to CKcrt any infiuenee 
over her former vassaU. 

Beginning in the year irg^ the Sienbi renewed the offensive and in the 
Chinese chronicles of this year and the following five years {115-119) 
mention is made of frequent Sienbi raids on various parts of the north- 
eastern frontier* These raids never took on the quality of organised 
warfare beEween two distinct states, for the Sienbi continued to be 
broken up into a large number of rival and often conflicting tribes.^’ In 
AJi. lii, however, a marked transformation took pbee among the turbu¬ 
lent Sienbi* One of their tribal leaders named Kijgien, after a brief 
flirtation with the Celestial Empire* became the chief instigator of the 
attacks upon China. More to the point* he soon showed himself to be a 
genius at organization, and it appears that he managed to bring a large 
number of the Sienbi tribes to acknowledge bis supremacy and to obey 
his orders. In one sense we may say that the history of the Sienbi as an 
organized or at least semi-organized state begins with this petty Chief¬ 
tain. 

Hacked by a great number* if not the majority^ of the Sienbi tribeE^ 
Kijigicn began a series of raids upon the Chinese outposts, and these raids 
continued for more than a decade. It was fortunate for China that during 
most of this period she could count upon the bulk of the Southern Huns 
and the Wuhuan to act as a cushion for these attacks^ For the Sienbi to 
estabhsh direct contacts with China, it was necessary to pass through the 
territory of one or the other of these buffer peoples. Moreover, the Huns 
and the Wuhuan frequently aided the Chinese troops in counter-attacks 
upon the Sienbi. Had it not been for the aid lent by these two more or 
less unwilling subjecES* the Sienbi might have become a serious menace 
to the very existence of China* As it was, they were never more than a 
source of irritation to the Chinese communities living on or near the 
frontier. In An, 133, "'King'’ Kijigicn died, and the powerful poUtical or¬ 
ganization which he had built up rapidly disintegrated. The individual 
tribes once more began to act as separate units with the result that for 
the next two decades the Sienbi raids upon China praoically ceased, and 
such as occurred were rapidly warded off.^* 

Approximately two decades kter (shortly after a.d, 150), the Sienbi 
again became united under a great leader* named Tanshlhuai. In fact, 
Tanshihuai wag an even greater personage than was his predecessor. As is 
the case with many other famous nomadic leaders, very little is known 
about Tanshihuai^s origin, and the absence of exact information Has 
allowed many legends to arise. According to the Sienbi Eraditions one 
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of their petty chieftaiii:^ was away in the West fighuDg the Northern Huns 
for over three yeara^ and when he returned to his home he found that 
his wife had jusi: given birth to a boy who was no other than Tanshihuai. 
The mother assured her husband that the child's conception had been 
miracubusj but the chieftain had his own suspicions as to what had oc¬ 
curred and ordered the child to be killed. The mother managed! to spirit 
the child away and he was secredy bmtight up by an old family retainer* 

The boy turned out to be very precodous and at an early age distin¬ 
guished himself for his daring and sagacity. When only fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, he led an expedition against a neighboring dan and 
recovered some cattle that had been lost m a recent raid. Thereafter his 
rise to name and fame was very rapid, and before long vve find him the 
acknowledged leader of a large number of the Sienbi clans. He became 
known for the impartiality of the justice he meted out to his subordinates^ 
which, iu addition to the brilliancy of his military exploits, helped in 
bringing the vast majority of the Sienbi tribesmen under his banner. 
Before many years had elapsed he was far more shan a tribal leader- he 
had founded a vast kingdom and was its undisputed monarch. 

The rise of Tatuhihuai to power naturally brought him into conflict 
with the Chinese Empire. We first hear of his raiding the northern 
frontier of China in aj>. 156. Thereafter his raids were frequent and 
scarcely a year passed without his inflicting some damage on the Celes dal 
outpofsts. The Emperor sent some of his best generals and many of bis 
ablest troops to chasdse the Sienbi upstart^ but after they bad failed to 
secure any noteworthy results, the Chinese tried to gain relief from 
these attacks by diplomatic means* 

In Ajj. r66 (ten years after TanshEhuai is heard of) an embassy 
was dispatched from the imperial court to the capital of the Sienbi in 
Mongolia offering to recognize the barbariau^s claim to the title of king 
and proposing a treaty of peace* Tanshihuai proudly rejected the patent 
and seal of kingship offered him by the Chinese on the ground that he 
had gained the throne by his own efforts and was In no need of Chinese 
assistance or recognition. He also rejected the proposal to sign a treaty 
of peace and amity. It so happened that the task of organizing and ad¬ 
ministering his new empire took up most of the new ruler's time so that 
his raids upon China became somewhat less frequent. They did not 
cease, however, and as a result the whole norihcrn frontier of C^ina was 
in a disturbed condition, and the Southern Huns and the Wuhuan vassals 
of the Celestial Empire also suffered from the perpetual fear of attack* 

In AJ>. 177^ the Chinese made another desperate effort to destroy the 
new colossus of the North. In this year an army of thirty thousand 
soldiers, some of them native Chinese, some recruited from the Southern 
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Hun$> was dispatched to do batde with the Sienbi, and succeeded in 
penetrating some five or six hundred miles beyond the Chinese frontier. 
Soon afterwards, howes'er, they were met and overwhelmingly defeated 
by Tanshihuai's troops. The remnants of the Chinese army fled ig- 
nominiously back to China, but less than a fourth of the original number 
succeeded in reaching the frontier in safety. Thereafter China was con* 
tent to remain on the defensive, and did not dare attempt another in* 
vasion of SJenbi territory as long as Tanshihuai was alive. 

The wars waged by Tanshihuai against the Chinese Empire are of 
some interest to us, but far more important are the great changes he 
effected In the political geography of Central Asia. At the time of his rise 
to power the various scattered Sienbi tribes were already in control of 
most of Northern Mongolia, so that the establishment of the new king¬ 
dom simply meant that all these separate tribes were united under a 
single jurisdiction. But this was only the beginning. Tanshihuai next 
attacked and defeated the Dingling in Southern Siberia and brought 
them under his dominion. To the East he attacked the state of Fuyu in 
Eastern Manchuria, thereby bringing most of the Tungusic inhabitants 
of this region within the limits of the Sienbi Kingdom. 

Last but not least, he directed several attacks against the countries lying 
in the West. It is expressly stated that he conquered and occupied all the 
territory formerly in the possession of the Huns. This can refer not 
merely to Mongolia, which had long since been in Sienbi hands, but 
implies that Tanshihuai and his troops drove the Huns out of their new 
situation Ur Zungaria as well. Any doubt on this matter is removed by 
the statement that the Sienbi at this time also attacked and defeated 
the Wusun who occupied Southwestern Zungaria and who could not 
have been reached until the Huns had been pushed out of the way. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that Tanshihuai was able to occupy Zungaria with so 
little difficulty, it ts rather surprising that he did not sweep southward 
and attack Kashgaria, where Chinese jurisdiction was rapidly falling into 
decay, but after all the Sienbi monarch had a comparatively short reign 
and did not have time for everything. 

We are told of one further exploit on the pan of Tanshihuai which is 
of especial ethnological J Merest, His kingdom became so populous that 
he had difficulty in securing sufficient food for all of his subjects. In 
view of this situation the king thought of securing a new type of food 
supply. Neither the Huns nor the Sienbi had ever gone in for the eating 
of fish, with the result that the streams and Jakes of Mongolia had bng 
remained unexploked and Tanshihuai thought that it was time to remedy 
this situation. He was infoimed that the Japanese, many of whom then 
inhabited the coasts of Korea, were cspcciaUy noted as fishermen. Shortly 
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after receiving this information he undertook an invasion of Korea, not 
with the idea of permanently occupying this region but merely in order 
to capture some of the Japanese fishermen concerning whose skill he 
had heard so much. 

As the result of this expedition Tanshihuai managed to lay hands on 
a thousand Japanese families^ and these were forced to transplant them¬ 
selves and settle near one of the lakes in Eastern Mongolia^ and there 
start the industry of fish-catching. We are told that this forcible colo¬ 
nization was very successful, and that the inhabitants of Mongolia se¬ 
cured a plentiful addition to their ordinary foed supply. It would further 
appear that these Japanese colonists remained a separate and well-known 
ethnic group for several centuries before being gradually absorbed by 
the surrounding population. 

The story of this exploit on the part of Tanshihuai is of special interest 
to us, as this is one of the first literary' notices concerning the very ex¬ 
istence of the Japanese* Real Japanese history docs not l^gin until the 
seventh century aj>^ many hundreds of years after this event. Prior to 
the seventh century the Japanese are known only by brief casual refer¬ 
ences in the Chinese annals^ none of which arc earlier than the reign 
of Tanshihuain It therefoTC* interesting that as early as the second 
century aji, many Japanese were known to inhabit the coast of Korcap 
In the light of recent events it is also somewhat amusing to note that the 
Japanese colonization of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia began nearly 
two thousand years ago, even though this colonization was entirely 
involuntary. 

In many ways Tanshihuai deserves to be considered one of the really 
important persons in history^ and it is rather unfortunate that he has 
remained so unknown to the general public. Had he Hved a few years 
longer it is quite possible that he might have effected the conquest of 
China, and thereby altered the whole tenor of Far Eastern history* As 
it was^ he died somewhere about auj* iSo* only a year or civo after the 
ovenvhelming defeat of the Chinese army which had been sent against 
him^ and when he was stUJ only forty-five years of age/^ 

His son turned out to be a weakling, unable even to hold his own 
tribesmen together^ so that within a few years the gigantic empire which 
Tanshihuai had built up fell to pieces. The rapid disintegration of this 
empire meant that China, weak and decadent as she was, was preserved 
from foreign invasion for over a century. But at least the rise of Tan- 
shlhuai's brief empire had one permanent effect upon world history. 
The Hunnish Empire as an organized unit was forever destroyed. The 
Sienbi tribesmen for several centuries tbercafier remained masters of 
Outer Mongolia^ the old homeland of the Huns. More Important still. 
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the Huimish stale in Zimgaria was broken up, and the HunnJsh tribes¬ 
men in small disorganized groups were forced lo move still further to 
the Westj and though the descendants of the Huns continued to play 
a role in history for several centuries thereaftera the Hunnish Empire as 
a separate political unit disappeared once and for all. 
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Wi HAST complclcd oiir $urvcy of the rise jind fall of the first and 
second Hunnish EmpireSi but before our task can be said to be coroplcted 
it will be nece&sary for us to give a brief description of the later fortunes 
of the various scattered Hunnish peoples who continued to exist as sepa¬ 
rate units for several centuries after the parent Empire had been com¬ 
pletely broken up. ITiis task is rendered all the more necessary by the 
fact that, fay a curious paradojt of history^ these later Hunnish tribesmen 
accomplished many of the things that the rulers of the mighty Hunnish 
Empire had long and unsuccessfully struggled for. In factj the later 
broken Hons did more to reshape the whole Instory of the world than 
did their ancestors, the founders of the great unified Hunnish Empire. 

As long as the Hunnish Empire existed^, its rulers persisted in their 
efforts to Conquer China and establish themselves as rulers of the Celestial 
Empire. In these efforts they were always unsuccessful^ but the task in 
which they failed was carried out by the poor weak survivors of the 
Southern Hunnish Kingdom. The leaders of these Southern Huns man¬ 
aged to take the capital of the Chinese Empire by storm and no less than 
two of the Celestial Emperors were captured (and later killed). More 
important stilly these Hunnish tribal leaders were able to set themselves 
up as Chinese Emperors, and their rule was ackuDwIedgcd for nearly 
half a century by a large majority of the native ChJnese- 

Equal fame awaited the scattered Hunnish tribesmen who migrated 
to the West after the final breakup of the Northern Hunnish Empire. 
The power and prestige of this Empire had extended all through Turkish 
tan and it is probable that at one time Hunnish influence extended as 
far as the Volga, the frontier between x\sta and Europe. Beyond this point, 
however, the mightiest of the Hunnish emperors was completely impo¬ 
tent. The later Hunnish tribal leaders, however, succeeded where their 
ancestors had failed, for these later leaders burst through the line of the 
Volga, swept over large portions of Northern and Eastern Europe and 
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reduced to vassalage the great majority of the Slavic ard Germanic 
peopl«. More important still, the pressure which these Huns placed upon 
the Visigoths and Vandals resulted in the invasion and the final downfall 
of the mighty West Roman Empire, 

Last, but not least, mention must be made of the Ephthalites or White 
Huns who invaded Iran and the other countries in the Middle East. In 
ancient times the rise of the Hunnish, Empire had profoundly affected 
the historic development of Persia and India, but Htinnish influence in 
this region had been almost entirely indirect. The White Huns, however, 
chan^d thU Lnd^ into direct influence. These mite Huns, after 
securing domination over the whole of Southern Turkistan, dealt a 
staggering blow to the great national monarchies which then cjiisted in 
Persia and in India, Both of these countries eventually succeeded in 
checking the further advance of these Northern Barbarians, but for over 
a century these aberrant descendants of the Huns succeeded in remaining 
masters over large portions of Northeastern Iran and Northwestern 
India. In view of the importance of these later events it is imperative that 
we devote a few words to each one of these three Hunnish groups, whom 
we may now characterize as the Eastern, the Western and the Southern 
groups, 

The groups of tribes which we now lump together as comprising the 
Eastern Group were, of course, the descendants of the inhabitants of the 
old Southern Hunnish Kingdom. It will be remembered that this 
Southern Hunnish KJn^om, which controlled most of Southern or 
Inner Mongolia from its inception in aj). 48, was always a state in vassal- 
a^ to China, al^ough its inhabitants frequently became restive when 
the Chinese officials attempted to interfere too much in Internal affairs. 
For a century after its foundation the Shanyus or rulers of the Southern 
Hunnish Kingdom persisted in the hope that sooner or later they would 
be able to rcsecure control over Northern or Outer Mongolia, which was 
^11 dominated by their cousins and rivals, the rulers of the Northern 
Hunnish Empire. Eventually, as we know, these Northern Huns were 
driven out of Northern Mongolia, and forced to take refuge in the plains 
of Zungana and Northern Turkistan, but this change resulted in Uttle 
advantage to the Southern Huns, as the place of the Northern Huns 
was taken by the even more formidable Sienbi tribesmen 
With the «tablishment of the great Sicnbi Empire under Tanshihuai 
m the middle of the second century s.o., any hopes which the Southern 
Huns may still have entertained regarding the rcconquest of Mongolia 
other ^ruons of Central Asia were forever shattered. In a.o 177 the 
m coniuncnon wid, ,te Chiot,^, , i„i„t mck 
upon tho s™b. imd worn ovmvhdmiugl, dd„„d, nud, h,d rht Sitnbi 
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empire not fallen to pieces a few years bier, it is prol:>abIe that the 
Southern Hunnish Kingdom would have been conquered and absorbed 
by their ncnhcrn neighbors. As it was, the Southern Huns succeeded in 
maintaining their independence, but this was the most that they could 
accomplish« and after A.n. 177 the Hunnish Kingdom underwent a proc¬ 
ess of slow but sure decay and disLotcgralion. This process was accel¬ 
erated by the frequent disputes which took place between the Southern 
Huns and their overlords^ the Chinese^ 

In A j>. 179 the Chinese odlcial in charge of Hunnish affairs killed the 
reigning Shanyn and placed another Hunnish princeling upon the 
throne. This monarch was never popular with his subjects, owing to 
his dose connections with China;, and nine years later {aJ3. j 88) when 
he obeyed a command from bis Chinese overlords and led an army 
southward in an attempt to put down a revolution which had broken 
out in China proper* these Hunnish subfeccs became so exasperated that 
they rose in rebellion and slew their ruler. 

This act really marked the end of the Southern Hunnish Kingdom p 
N ominally the slain Shanyu was succeeded by one of his sons* and on 
the death of the latter (ajx 195) he was succeeded by a younger brother^ 
who in turn ruled for another nine years. But these last two Shanyus 
were never much more than pretenders to the throneH The bulk of ihe 
Hunnish tribesmen were so disgusted with the subservience of their 
ruling family to the whims of the Chinese Emperors^ that they refused 
to obey any of the orders issued by the latter* or even to permit their 
nominal Shanyus to reside among them. 

In consequence of this situation the last two Shanyus resided on the 
northern frontier of China, where they were sure of Chinese support, 
and were never able to reestablish themselves in their native Mongolia. 
A small number of Huns rallied around their rulers and continued to 
reside near them even during this period of exile* but the great bulk of 
the Hunnish tribesmen continued to reside in Souchem Mongolia^ Since 
the latter were unable to agree upon the selection of a new ruler* local 
government rested in the hands of a council of elders. 

This peculiar situation came to an end in aji. when the last Shanyu 

came to the Chinese capital to arrange a settlemeriE of the disputes which 
had broken out between the Chinese and the small group of Hu us who 
still remained loyal to his cause. Instead of being hospitably received* 
however* the poor Shanyu was mode a prisoner of stale, and shortly 
thereafter the office of Southern Shanyu was officially abolished. Another 
Hunnish princeling was indeed sent to the North to act as a sore of 
Viceroy over these Huns who were wiUing 10 acknowledge Chinese 
overlordship* but the Southern Hunnish Kingdom definitely broken 
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up and iu iohabltams, or at least those who submitted themselves to 
Chinese rule, were broken up into five tribal units, each one of which was 
ruled over by its own petty duefiiun/ The Southern Hunnish Kingdom 
thus came to an end in a.d. 216 but its parent state, the glorious Han 
Empire, came to an end only four years later (aj). aao) when the bst 
member of the Later Han dynasty was deposed. 

All through their long histories there was a curious coincidence be¬ 
tween the history of the Han Empire in the South and the Hunnish 
Empire in the North. The first Hunnish Empire arose about 209 b.c. 
almost simultaneously with the establishment of the Early Han dynasty 
(206 B.C,). Both the Hunnish and the Early Han empires met with 
disaster about two centuries later, the Huns losing their independence 
in 51 ar:., and the Early Han dynasty being deposed in a.p, 9 by the 
usurper Wang Mang. Both the Huns and the Hans managed to survive 
these disasters and recover much of their ancient glory, the Huns re- 
covering their independence and establishing what we have called the 
second Hunnish Empire in A.t>. 13, while the Later or Eastern Han 
dynasty was establish^ a doaen years later (a.d. 25), Finally, as we have 
noted, the Southern Hunnish Kingdom, the last survivor of Hunnish 
might, and the Later Han dynasty were extinguished within five years 
of one auothcr. 

For forty-five years after the fall of the Later Him dynasty (a.d. 
320-265) Celestial Empire vvas broken up into three separate and 
rival kingdoms. While suffering from internal troubics it was obviously 
imposstblc for China to become involved in any great imperialistic 
schemes and most of her already shadowy claims to suzerainty over the 
peoples of Central Asia had to be completely abandoned. Nevertheless, 
China remained relatively free from barbarian attack, China’s chief 
potential enemies continued to lie along the northern frontier, and 
practically all of Northern China formed part of the Kingdom of Wei, 
which was by far the largest and most powerful of the three constituent 
states into which the Celestial Empire was now divided. Wei, moreover, 
was possessed of a magnificent army, for which reason neither the Huns 
nor any of their barbarous neighbors made any serious attempt to invade 
China proper during this period of divided sovereignty. 

In faa, during this period the scattered Hunnish tribes were far from 
bdug able to recover any of dieir strength, and became more and more 
dependent upon the goodwill of die Chinese administrative officials. 
Contiiiued pressure on the part of the Sienbi tribes meant that the Hun¬ 
nish tribesmen who continued to reside in Southern Mongolia gradually 
lost ail control over this region. Slowly but surely the Sienbis under the 
leadership of the powertul Toba dan spread southward, and at last sue- 
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cccdcd in aimexing most of die territory which had once formed pan 
of the old Southern Hunnish Kingdom* 

Many of the Hunnish tribesmen were, no doubt, incorporated within 
the Sienbi confederacy and were eventually completely absorbed by the 
new masters of iheir ancient homeland. Many others, however, preferred 
10 migrate southward and take refuge in the northern frontier lands of 
China, thus adding enormously to the number of Huns already resident 
within the borders of China proper* A large portion of these Hunnish 
immigrants joined one or another of the existing five tribal units into 
which the Hunnish residents of China were divided. Others we know 
continued to form small separate units scattered here and there in the 
hilly districts which lay between China and Soutliern Mongolia* 

The rulers of the Kingdom of Wei seem to have accorded a warm 
welcome to these Hunnish immigrants from the North, no doubt on the 
ground that these newcomers would be of use In fighting the Sienbi 
and other barbarians in case the latter ever medicated an invasion of the 
fertile fields of Northern China. For many decades these Hunnish cfibes- 
men justified the confidence which was pbeed in them. Though they 
maintained their own mode of life and their own tribal organizations^ 
they caused Uttlc or no uouhle to the Chinese administrative hierarchy 
but remained loyal and submissive subjects of their new fatherland. In 
AJ1+ 251 in view of the growth in numbers of the Hunnish tribesmen 
inhabiting China^ ic was found advisable to reform their tribal organiza¬ 
tion and impose stricter Chinese control^ but this task was accomplished 
without encountering any great dilRculty or opposition. To contemporary 
observers it seemed as if any revolution on the part of these Hunnish 
inhabitants of China was out o£ the question * 

A few years latcr^ however, in a.o. ^ to be exact;, the internal affairs 
of China underwent another great transformation- The Wei dynasty 
which had ruled over Northern China was succeeded on the throne 
by the Dsin dynasty. Before very long the rulers of this new dynasty 
succeeded in bringing within their domain all other portbns of China 
proper. The period of the '^three Kingdoms” was thereby ended and 
the whole of the Celestial Empire was again subjected to a single Son 
of Heaven. 

The reestablishinent of political unity, wkhm Oiina proper^ should 
no doubt have resulted in the increase of China's prestige abroad, and 
also should have made it easier for her rulers to hold in complete sub¬ 
jection the alien elements within her borders^ such for example as the 
various Hunnish tribal units. In point of fact, however, this was not 
the case* The reestablishment of this political unity had put such a strain 
upon China's administrative and nulitary machinery that the Celestial 
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Empire seemed to be weskened rather than strengthenedt once the bog 
sought for result bad been accomplished. The Dsin dynasty was pos¬ 
sessed of several able rulers, but at no dme was their Empire anything 
ntorc than a fcd>lc imitation of the Empire which had existed at the 
time of the glorious Han dynasty. 

Wben this fact is borne in mind it is not surprising to find that this 
EHin dynasty began to suffer from the barbarian tribes, both without 
and within the limits of their Empire, shortly after it secured possession 
of the Dragon Throne. From the very first various Hunnish chieftains 
were among those who proved the most vexatious. In 271, shortly after 
the establishment of the Dsin dynasty, we find one Hunnish chirftam 
rising in rebellion. A few years bter <aj>. 296) wc find another Hunnish 
chieftain causing trouble along the northwestern frontier. Neither of 
these rebeUions turned out to be very serious. In the first flush of their 
political reunion the Chinese rallied around the throne of their new 
dynasty and the Hunnish rebels were soon suppressed, but these two 
unsuccessful insurrectiocis were only a foreshadowing of far more seri¬ 
ous rd>ellions which were to follow.* 

Beginning in a 4 >. 3O0, the various members of the Chinese Imperial 
family began to squabble among themselves. These squabbles soon 
led to civil war, in the course of which wc find various brothers and 


couans of the reigning Emperor (the second of his line) raising huge 
armies and waging desperate battles with one another. These family 
wars naturally resulted in a great weakening of the central authority, 
and it was not long before the Hunnish inhabitants of Northern China 
decided to take advantage of the ever increasing disorder and carve out 
a new kingdom for themselves. 

The leader of the new Hunnish movcmcDt was a very able and act ive 
tribal leader by the name of Liu Yuan. The very name of this person is 
an interesting example of the great change which had come over the 
Huns since their entrance upon Chinese soil. As long as the Huns con¬ 
tinued to reside in Mongolia, they had never felt the need of adopting 
family names, but after taking up residence in China the Hunnish 
anstocracy had found it advisable to follow Chinese precedent in this 
regard, and each person had adopted some more or less appropriate 
famly and personal nani^ both of which were completely Chinese in 
origin, and gave little or no evidence of their Hunnish background 

Most of the Hunnish leaders who were descended from the ancient 
Hunmsh Shanyus adopted the family name of Liu. the same name which 
had b«o borne by the members of the Han dynasty, largely on the 
ground that the numerous marriages which had taken place between the 
Shanyus and princesses from the Imperial family of the House of Han 
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meant that ihc Hunni&h princelmgs were descendants of the Han Em- 
pc^lo^SJ^ at least on the distai! side. Still more to the point, with the 
assumption of the imperial family name of Liu, the Hunnish princelings 
began to regard themselves as the legitimate heirs of all the Han claims 
to rightful sovereignty over China^ and even spoke of the members of 
the subsequent dynasties as designing interlopers^ whose chief purpose 
it was to prevent the dan of Liu from coming into their own. 

Among the Hunish princelings who had adopted the family name of 
Liu, the most able and eminent was undoubtedly Liu Yiian. Descended 
in the direct line from the Shanyus of the ancient Hunnish Empire, his 
birth alone gave him a preeminenc position among the Hunnish in¬ 
habitants of China. In addiuon he was possessed of a brain of more 
than ordinary capacity and had enjoyed the benefits of a sound educa¬ 
tion. As a boy he had served for years as a hostage at the Imperial Court 
of China. In former times numerous Hunnish princes had scrvsJ in a 
similar capacity without becoming imbued with the principles of Chi¬ 
nese civilization. But Liu Yuan differed radically from his predecessors 
in this respect, and as the result Oif his residence among the Chinese 
diplomats and schoIar$i the young prince became noted for his knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese literature and history. This in itself was another indi¬ 
cation of the great transfomiatba which the Huns had uadergouc in 
the course of the last century. Even so, it must have been a shock to many 
of the old-fashioned Chinese to find a descendant of the barbarian 
Shanyus recognized as a sound authority on the Ccmfucian principles 
of legislation and administration. 

After leaving the Chinese capital at Loyapg, Liu Yuan had had an 
eminently successful career as a tribal leader. In aj>. 279 he succeeded his 
father as the nominal overlord of die Hunnish tribes settled In China. 
In A J3.290 he was promoted to the rank of a general in the Chinese army 
(though his soldiers still consisted of Hunnish tribesmen). In jujt. 396, 
at the dme of the inroads of several baibarious Hunnish groups in 
Northwestern Chinas It was Liu Yuan who was chiefly responsible for 
the chastisement of the invaders and the re^tablishmcnt of order in 
rhis region. 

So far this Hunnish prince had been a perfectly loyal subject of the 
Dsin dynasty. In 304, however, he became disgusted at the perpetual 
Intrigues and dvil wars carried out by members of the imperial family 
and decided to branch out on his own. At the moment Liu Yuan was 
acting as military adviser to one of the factions into which the imperial 
house was then divided, but resigning or rather escaping from this 
appointment, the Hunnish leader made his way back to his fellow tribes¬ 
men and there raised the standard of revolt. Liu Yuan was received 
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With acclimation by these Huniiisb tiibcsmcn. He was proclairned 
Great ShanyUj a dtle which had been dormant for nearly a hundred 
yearsj and in a couple of weeks he found himself at the head of an army 
of fifty thousand warriors. 

To the astonishment of many of the tribal dders, Liu Yuan's first 
use of this army was to punish some of the nomadic Wuhuan and Sienbi 
tribesmen who had been making inroads in the northern frontier of 
China. One of the most noted of these tribal dders ventured to reprove 
the new Shanyo» saying that after all the Wuhuan and Sienbi were of the 
same general stock as the Huns tllcmsclves;^ and that it was a great pity 
to waste rime and men fighting these fellow nomads when it would be 
easy to defeat and despoil the Chinese who had for centurjes been the 
chief enemy of the Huns^ and who now should prove to be easy prey. 
Liu Yuan’s reply to this reproval was characteristic of this chief tain’s 
acute and ambitious mind. “It is doe enough,’* he said* “that wc sect to re¬ 
establish the old Hon rush Kingdom by allying ourselves with the 
nomadic Wuhuan and Sienbi, We now have a chance to aspire to a far 
higher gioak namely to make ourselves the masters, and the legitimate 
and uni versa Jly accepted raasters:^ of the whole of the Celestial Empire, 
But for us to be accepted by the native Chinese as their lawful rulers ll 
is necessary for us to defend China from attacks on the part of raiders 
and freebooters. Once we have shown that we can protect their interests, 
these Chinese will rally to our cause/’ 

This speech had a telling effect upon his followers and we hear of no 
further discontent thereafter. As a matter of fact^ the Hunnish attacks 
upon the northern nomads did not last for very long^ and it is obvious 
that they were carried out more for propaganda effect than for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying out any c^ctensivc campaign. But at least the object 
aimed at had been achieved. All the Chinese of the surrounding districts 
rallied to his cause, with the result that later ou in the same year (304) 
Liu Yuan felt strong enough to take another decisive step along the 
path of his political ambidons. Up to this time he had been merely 
Slianyu of the Huonish tiibcsmen. He now proclaimed the establish¬ 
ment of a new kingdom, a kingdom in which Huns and Chinese were 
to have equal conridcrauon.* 

With a keen eye to sccuriiig support on the part of aU groups of Chi¬ 
nese, he gave to his new state the name of "the Kingdom of Han “ “In 
ancient times,’’ he proclaimed^ ^'the glorious house of Han ruled over 
the Empire for a very lengthy period, owing to the esteem which they 
caused to e-vist in the minds of their subjects. This glorious dynasty is 
now extinct, but I and my family are now their heirs by reason of our 
descent from them on the female side. Moreover^ in ancient times the 
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Emperors o£ the Han dynasty and the Hunnish Shanyu solemnly 
adopted the rdaiionship of elder brother and younger brother. Notv that 
the elder brother has disappeared, it is the privilege of the younger 
brother to enter into the other's heritage,^ 

Siituikaneously with establishing himself as King of Hanj Liu Yuan 
undenook the complete reorganization of his governmental system. He 
discarded entirely the hierarchy of nobles that had existed among the 
ancient Huns^ and which was suited only to a people with a tribal or¬ 
ganization. In its place he adopted the complete bureaucratic system of 
administrations which had slowly evolved in the Chinese royal and 
Imperial Courts- No longer do we hear of "Right" and ''Left Worthy 
Princes” who owed their position to their noble birth* but of a Prime 
Irfinistcr and other Ministers of State, all of whom received their posts 
because of their real* or supposed^ merit. 

Once these administrative details had been attended to, it was occe^ 
sary for Liu Yuan to send out armies and conquer some of the strategic 
points in Northern China, so that the newly established kingdom might 
grow in size and in popubdon. It is interesting to note that the Hunnish 
king departed radically from the practice of his ancestors as regards the 
proprieties of watfare. %Vhereas the early Hunnish warriors had mur¬ 
dered, ravished* and looted to their heans" content, Uu Yuan gave strio 
orders to his generals to keep their soldiers in check and do nothing con¬ 
trary to the best humanitarian traditions. 

On one occasion one of these generals managed to capture a town 
only after a peculiarly stubborn resistance^ In an outburst of rage the 
Hunnish general ordered the execution of the commander who had 
caused so rnuch trouble and then attempted to seduce the slain officer's 
widow. When this good lady refused to listen to the Hunnish giect- 
eral's blandbhments she too was put to deaths In the days of the old 
Hunnish Empire such a cou™ of action would have caused little or 
no comment* but when the matter was reported to Liu ^uan^ he im¬ 
mediately ordered the olTending general to be degraded in rank* and 
further conimandcd that the sLun officer be buried with full military 
honors. 

A year or two later Liu Yuan had another occasion to c^chibit his 
humanitarjan principles. In the course of one of the Hunnish cam¬ 
paigns against the Chinese imperial forces* another Hunnish general 
so manoeuvered his troops that the Chinese army with aU o£ its camp 
followers was driven into a river and over thirty thousand persons were 
drowned* When Liu Yuan heard of this event he again became gready 
di^leased. "How can this general of mine ever dare face me again?' 
he said* “Does he not realize that we are fighting only against the in- 
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iquilous rulers of China pnd not against the much abused common 
people?” After saying which, he ordered the general to be cashiered. 

It is impossible for us to say how much of this human itarianism was 
genuine and how much of it was a pose adopted to win the confidence 
and affection of the Chinese people. In any case, it is certain that though 
the Hunaish troops were severely restricted in their method of carrying 
on warfare they succeeded in winning a long series of notable victories. 
Th(^ victories were due in large measure to the fact that Liu Yiian, in 
addition to bdng an able general himself, succeeded in gathering around 
his court some of the most notable military men of the age. Some of 
the generals were Hunnish, others were Chinese in origin—Liu Yiian 
paid little or no attention to such matters. It so happened however that 
the two generals who made the greatest names for themselves were 
both Huns by descent. 


As these two men were later destined to play a notable part in Far 
Eastern history, it is worthwhile to mention their names. One of them 
was Liu Yao, the other was ShT Le, Liu Yao was of royal birth in the 
sense that he, too^ was descended from the andent Hunnish Shanyus 
and was, in fact^ a close relative of the monarch of the new Hunnish 
kingdom. Although he was left an orphan at an early age, Liu Yao had 
^n given a good education, and had a fluent knowledge of Chinese 
Wstory, literature, and philosophy. In spite of these scholarly pursuits 
he was a man of tremcjidous physical strength, and it is said that he 
could shoot an arrow through an iron plate over an inch thick. On 
the whole, Liu Yao proved himself to be an able and honorable op¬ 
ponent and seldom stooped to the small tricks of petty wordireaking 
and treachery which characterized many of bis colleagues He did 
however possess a passion for drink, and was frequently tipsy durina 
the entire course of a battle. His personal appearance was rather aston- 
«hing. He was adorned by a very bushy beard, in itself a rarity in 
^stern Asia, and m addidon was a pure aU>jno. We are told that his 
white eyebros^ and "red” eyes caused a certain amount of terror 
among the simple-nunded peasants who beheld them. 

Shi 11 Che other great Hunnish general, was a man of very different 
caLber. In the first place, he was a man of far less distinguished an- 
c«try, ^ father being merely the head of a small and insignificant 
group of Hunnj^ tribesmen. In view of this background, it is not sur- 
prising to find that ShT U himself received no formal education, and 
m sharp contrast to the Hunnish leaders of the royal House of Liu, 

Shi Lc aj through his Iifo displayed an intense interest in culturS 
matters. Even while engaged on his most strenuous campaigns the 
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general always took one or more secretaries along whose duty it was 
to read aloud to their master from the historical and literary classics of 
the Celcstia] Empire. 

Shi I.C started upon his adventurous career at a very early age. While 
still only a boy he was captured and sold as a slave. Before many years 
had elapsed he succeeded in making his escape, but instead of returning 
to his native home, he joined a group of bandits and soon became one 
of Chma’s most notorious freebooters. In China the transition from 
bandit to disdnguished general is a very easy onc^ and one which has 
frequently been made both before and after this time. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to find that before long ShT Lfi became the co-leader 
of a semi-independent marauding army. When this army was broken 
up by the imperial authorities Shi Lc fled to the new King of Han, and 
offered his services in the war against the reigning Chinese dynasties. 
Th^ services were accepted with alacrity and in a very short space 
of time the erstwhile bandit became one of the most noted leaders of the 
Hunnish armies. Slu L£ was a very courageous warrior and in addition 
was exceedingly crafty. Many of the victories he achieved were secured 
as much by guile as by the direct use of force. 

With the aid of Liu Yao, ShT LS and other notable military leaders, 
the little Kingdom of Han underwent rapid expansion, and before long 
n large portion of Northern China was subject to its jurisdiction. In 
3PS this kingdom had grown so powerful that its monarch, Liu Yuan, 
derided to adopt the title of Emperor. According to Chinese political 
philosophy there could be in the world only one rightful “Emperor,’' 
however many kings there might be. As a result, Liu Yuan's assumption 
of the imperial title meant that he thereby laid claim to be the rightful 
ruler of the whole of the Celestial Empire. He would no longer be 
merely the independent ruler of a portion of China, and he served 
notice that he wished to be regarded as the supreme master of all of it. 

Up to this time Liu Yiian’s camp and his court had been more or less 
identical, the capital of his kingdom being wherever he himself hap¬ 
pened to be in residence. With the assumption of the imperial tide, 
however, it vras thought ad visable to change this state of affairs^ and in 
the following year (309) the little town of Ping Yang was chosen to 
swvc as the permanent scat of adminJstfation. Within a short space of 
time this town, which had previously been little more than a dingy 
village^ became a thriving city. 

But though the Huns were now securely ensconced in a capital of 
their own, they soon began an active campaign to capture Loyaag, the 
residence of the emperors of the House of Dsin. In the year 309 the 
Huns made two determined efforts to secure control of this city. In the 
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first effort they received 9 severe check when they were stilt some dis- 
lance from the city. In the second attempt they were more successful and 
at one time had possession of some of the suburbs. Just at this time, how¬ 
ever, the Chinese made a desperate sortie and inflicted a great deal of 
damage upon the besiegers. Liu Yuan thought it better to withdraw 
his army at this time and wait for a more favorable opportunity to renew 
the attack, knowing that the Chinese Imperial Cburt was riddled with 
internal intrigues, and that sooner or later these intrigues would lead to 
a situation where it would be comparatively easy to capture the Chinese 
captal without endangering the lives of the elite of his army. 

Liu Yuan was undoubtedly very wise in making tliis decision, but 
he did not live long enough to witness the aocompltshment of his plans, 
for he suddenly sickened and died in the following year (310)/ 

Liu Yuan*s death was a great bbw to the newly established Hunnish 
Empire, all the more as, following true Hunnish tradition, there was 
much intrigue and even civil war before the succession to the throne was 
finally settled. Fortunately for the Hunnish cause, at the end of a few 
months Liu Tsung, the most popular, and also the most capable of 
Liu Yuan's sons, was able to secure the empire for himself. But though 
the new monarch was undoubtedly the most talented of all of Liu 
Yuan’s sons, he was never able to measure up to the high standard set 
by his father. For though Liu Tsung was a man of courage and of in¬ 
telligence, and possessed moreover of an excellent education, he was 
always a slave to his own passions, At any moment he was liable to be 
turned from one of his main purposes by drink, anger, or lust. 

At the beginning of his reign it was his lust which almost caused his 
undoing. Hb father had left a number of wives and ennn Thiti cs , one 
of whom, who had the tide of Dowager Empress^ was still young and 
was moreover exceedingly attractive. Liu Tsung proceeded to fall in 
love with this stepmother, and before long it was obvious that this ps- 
sion was reciprocated. A century or two previously, when the Huns were 
still living in Mongolia, such 3 love affair would have caused little or 
no comment, in fact, it would have been regarded as perfectly natural, 
but since the coming of the Huns to China, they had learned from the 
Chinese to regard such unions as incestuous, with the result that the 
new court was in an uproar about the whole matter. Had this liaison 
persisted, serious consequences might easily have ensued, but it so hap¬ 
pened that the good lady was so disturbed by the reproaches made to 
her that soon afterwards she died of a broken heart, and Li Tsung was 
1^ free to attend to the affairs of state, the most important of which, 
of course, was die condnuation of the campaign against the Chinese 
Dsin dynasty with its capital at Loyang/ 
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LIu Tsung was fortunate in the fact that he inherited from his father 
a weU organized military machine. He was even more fortunate in the 
fact that shortly after his accession to the throne his rivals, the ruling 
family of the House of Dsin, fell victims to even greater internal in¬ 
trigue and discord than ever before. 

Much to the disgust of the feeble and incompetent Dsin Emperor, 
one of his most active generals, Prince Yiie, a member of his own im¬ 
perial family, instead of staying at home and defending the capital, had 
marched at the head of forty thousand soldiers, the flower of the Chi¬ 
nese army, far to the northeast in order to strike a counter-offensive on 
the flank of the netviy established Hunnish Empire. For a whik this 
cotinter-offcnsive met with considerable success^, but after a few months 
Prince Yue, who had constantly to fight both the Huns abroad and a 
series of intrigues at home, broke down under the strain and died. His 
army fell into the hands of a very incompetent succcessor, who did not 
have sense enough either to advance or to withdraw, with the result 
that before bng the whole army fell into the hands of the Huns who 
on this occasion were commanded by ShT LS, the cs-bandit chief, now 
one of the most trusted of the Hunnish commanders. 

Shi L£ himself was astoni-'>hed at the ease with which he had been 
able to capture and make prisoner the many thousands of membcis of 
the Chinese army, among whom, as ofEcers and as observers, were 
over forty members of the Chinese imperial family. "Never in my long 
and adventumus life,” he esclaimed, “have I witnessed such a collection 
of notables,” and turning to one of his staff officers he asked what m 
the world he should do with them. The staff officer immediately sug¬ 
gested that the continued existence of these princes would he of no 
benefit to the Hunnish cause. 'T quite agree with you,” replied the 
worthy ShT Lc, “but it would not he wise to dispose of them publicly... 
Later that night, however, he sent a small group of soldiers to the place 
where the princes were incarcerated with orders that all of them were 
to be quietly put out of the way.* 

The news of the overwhelming defeat of the Chinese army naturally 
caused consternation to reign at Loyang, the Chinese capital. It was 
no longer possible to supply the city with foodstuffs, with the result 
that famine became rampant. In the end many of the inhabitants took 
to canni^lism in order to appease the pangs of hunger. So great was 
the public disorder that robbers were able to ply their trade openly and 
without fear of punishment. 

In the cn^d, conditions became so bad that the Emperor decided to 
ce for his life.Things were so disorganized that he was unable to secure 
a carnage in which to make his getaway. Undeterred by this fact, he 
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attempted to escape on foot* but tindiog the omskiits of the capital 
DO be completely in the hands of bandies he was soon forced to 
return to fos palace, there to await whatever forEime might bcEall 

him. 

He did not have long to wait. In the same year (311) the Hunnisli 
armies rapidly closed in upon the Imperiai City. Twelve minor skir- 
mishes resulted in the complete defeat of the few remainijig soldiers 
who attempted to preserve the metropolis from attack^ and before long 
the Hunnish generals, chief among whom was the hairy albmo^ liu 
Yao, were able to break through the last defenses and take the Imperial 
Palaces by storm. 

In the final stages of the fighting more than thirty thousand of the 
Chinese inhabitants were slain;^ among them the heir apparent to the 
throne. The reigning Empress was forcibly torn away from her spouse 
and shortly thereafter was wedded to Liu Yao, who a<^ed as commander" 
in-chic£ of the Hunnish forces on this occasioUi It should, perhaps^ be 
noted that by all accounts^ the good lady regarded the forcible change 
of husbands with equanimity and even with pleasure. 

The Emperor himself made a last desperate effort to escape,, but was 
soon captured and brought in triumph to the camp of the Hunnish 
commander. Instead of being executed, as he expected, he was treated 
with marked courtesy and consideration. Shortly after his capture he, 
together with all the imperial regaUa, was dispatched to Ping Yang, 
the new capital of the Hunnish Empire, Here he was regarded for the 
moment with rnudh favor, being given the office of ehamberlafo and 
the rank of Duke, A little later he was given a Huonish princess as a 
wife (to console hini no doubt for the loss of the Empress)* Even- 
tuaUy* however, his continued existence came 10 be regarded as a menace 
to the state and he was put to d^ih-. 

Once the Huns were complete masters of Loyang, th^ were some¬ 
what at a loss as to what should be done with their new possession* 
Some of the Hunnish generals wished to preserve the city intact, in 
fact to move the Hunnish capital to this place which was already 
equipped with magnificent palaces and had been hallowed for cen- 
tmies as the center of Chinese political and cultural life. Other generals, 
however, and among them the all powerful liu Yao, were strongly 
Opposed tn this plan, arguing that Loyang was strategically very poorly 
siiuated and that from the military point of view it was strongly ad¬ 
visable to preserve the more inacecs^k Ping Yang as the capital, at 
least until the whole Empire was thoroughly subjugated. To render 
impossible any further discussion upon the matter, Liu Yao began a 
systematic destruction of the Chinese metropolis. Flames were $et to 
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all the palaces^ shriacs and other public buildings and m a few hours 
the andcnt and illustrious city was reduced to ashes.® 

It is interesting to compare the capture of Loyang, the Chinese capi¬ 
tal, by the Huns in 311, with the capture and sack of Rome by the 
Goths 99 years later. In one way, Rome fared better than Loyang, as the 
Goths were content to sack the Roman imperial city while the Huns 
undertook the systematic destruction of the Chinese metropolis. From 
another point of view, however, China was more fortunate than Rome* 
The Goths and the other later Germanic tribes who overran and de* 
stroyed the Roman Empire were still pretty much barbarians at the 
time that they became masters of the Western World. For this reason 
their rise to supremacy brought about the ‘'Dark Ages"^ in Europe dur¬ 
ing which much of the culture of the Classical World was completely 
lost. In China, on the other hand, though the Hurts destroyed Loyang, 
the check which they offered to the cjustcnce and developroeot of 
Chinese culture was far less severe because of the fact (which we have 
already had occasion to point out) that when the Huns were at long 
bst able to overrun the Chinese Empire they were already deeply imbued 
with the principles of Chinese civilization, and were, for the most part, 
patrons and even adepts at Chinese letters and learning. 

With the Hun rush conquests of Loyang begins the Chinese “Dark 
Ages,** but with the Huimish knowledge of and attitude towa.rds the 
traditional culture of the Celestial Empire, these ages were destined 
to be far less dark, and the break between the earlier and later periods 
of civilization far less sharp than in Europe. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that though the Huns succeeded in capturing the Chinese 
Emperor and destroying the Chinese capital they never succeeded m 
making themselves masters of the whole of China, with the result that 
there was always some part of China which remained independent and 
in which the Chinese Ktcrati, in case of need, could take refuge. 

In 3Hj for esample, the period with which we ate for the moment 
especially concerned, the Chinese still remained masters of the vast 
region along and 10 the South of the Yangtze River, In addidon there 
were still large regions in Northeastern and Northwestern China In the 
hands of military commanders who were still loyal to the Celestial 
cause. 

Had the Huns taken full advantage of the consternation caused by 
their seizure of the Emperor and the imperial city it is probable that they 
could have secured control of the whole of the Celestial Empire. For¬ 
tunately for the Chinese cause, however, the Huns missed this golden 
opportunity largely because of the personal character of Liu Tsung, 
their ruler. 
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The stupendous viciorics already achieved by the Hunnish armies 
seem to have gone to Liu Tsung’s head. He became estremcly head¬ 
strong and arrogant. Worse still, he again, and to an even greater 
extent than ever before, became the victim of his own passions, and 
allowed the Hunnish cause to be seriously endangered because of his 
inability to check his own lustful desires. 

Many stories are told of Liu Tsung’s eccentric behavior in the years 
immediately following the capture of Loyang. On one occasion he or¬ 
dered the immediate execution of two chamberlains because a sufficient 
quantity of fresh fish and crabs (of which he was especially fond) had 
not been placed upon the imperial table. Shortly thereafter he executed 
his chief architect because there was a delay in the completion of one 
of the imperial palaces. At still another time, Liu Tsung commanded 
that one of his high oflidals be put to death merely because die latter 
had remonstrated with the Emperor on his going around without suf¬ 
ficient escort. This particular command was felt to be so outrageous 
that the Dowager Empress (Liu Tsung’s mother) went for three days 
without eating, as a protest. Other high personages at the court includ¬ 
ing the Emperor’s favorite brother and his favorite son joined in the 
protest and Liu Tsung felt forced to yield on this occasion. "I was drunk 
when I issued my order of execution,” he naively states, “and this order 
did not represent my true intentions.” In fact, not only was the official 
in question given a free pardon, but in addition he was elevated 10 the 
rank of Duke. 

These fits of passion were bad, but worse sdll was the fact that Liu 
Tsung began to neglect the needs and desires of his main support, the 
army. The resources of the treasury, instead of being used for the out¬ 
fitting of troops which were needed for the conquest of the remaining 
portions of China, were squandered in maintaining an idle .and luxuri¬ 
ous courL Vast sums were spent in building and furnishing more than 
fourteen new palaces in the Hunnish capital at Ping Yang. It would seem 
that this extensive program of building was due not so much to Liu 
Tsungs interest in arcUrecture as to the fact that he needed a large 
number of palaces in which to keep the innumerable concubines with 
which he surrounded himself. As time went on the Hunnish Emperor 
became more and more dominated by his sexual Just. In the end he 
boasted of an immense harem, and all of I is occupants had to be kept 
in the lap of luxury no matter how great was the need for financial 
expenditure elsewhere* 

Public opinion was much shocked by the vast sums of money spent 
on the imperial harem, but curiously enough it was even more shocked 
when Liu Tsimg raised two of his concubines to the rank of full Em- 
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press. As he was already possessed of a legal coosort, this meant that 
China was treated to the sight of having three reigning empresses at 
one and the same time. China had long been accustomed lo having her 
rulers enjoy all the pJeasurcs of polygamy, but in times past the Em¬ 
perors had been content with one legal consort at a time» the other 
ladies of his choice being forced to remain contem with the rank of 
concubine. This course of action on the part of Liu Tsung therefore 
caused as much critidsm as if, for example^ Louis XV had attempted to 
make Madame Pompadour co-queen of France* One of the highest offi¬ 
cials in the court made a public protest against this course of action 
and when this protest proved unavailing he managed to expose suffi¬ 
cient scandal regarding one of the new empresses to cause this lady to 
commit suicide. But even this tragedy Jed to no permanent improvement, 
for shortly thereafter the Emperor chose another concubine to take 
the dead woman^s exalted place. 

It is possible that Liu Tsung's passion for the ladies in his harem 
might have been glossed over by public opinion if in addition to dallying 
with his concubines, he had continued to take an active interest in 
public affairs* But unfortunately for his country, he spent more and 
more time in his harem, and on one occasion was not seen by the min¬ 
isters of his court for a hundred days. The conduct of public affairs 
came to be left entirely in the hands of the court officials, and in the 
absence of strong leadership these officials split up into little cliques 
which were constantly bickering and intriguing among ihemsdvcs*^® 

Considering this state of affairs it is not surprising that the Hunntsh 
cause suffered a number of reverses. The native Chinese were able to 
consolidate their position in the South and no serious anempe was muade 
by the Huns to invade this region* In the northeastern part of China 
one or two Chinese commanders were able to recruit a new army and 
capture a number of strategic positions. One of the princes of the old 
Chinese imperial family was proclaimed Emperor (he counts as the 
fourth Emperor of the Dsin dynasty) and after a short but brilliant 
campaign he was able to secure control of much of Northwestern China* 
Shortly thereafter he established his capital in the old historic city of 
Chang-an (which had served as the capital of the early Han dynasty), 
and there proceeded to build up an administrative system which he 
hoped sooner or later to rcetabibh over aU parts of the CclesEial Empire* 

Equally dangerous to the Hunnish Empire was the fact that in 
Southern Mongolia and all along the extreme nofEhern portion of China 
the dreaded Sienbi nomads (the hereditary enemies of the Huns) under 
the leadership of the Tobas clan steadily increased in power and indu- 
cnce and before long threatened to be^mc the dominating factor in 
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Far Eastern politics. To make matters worse, the Ctunese (ije, the 
Dsin dynasty) and the Tobas maintained, for the moment, very friendly 
relations with one another, largely because tA their common hatred of 
the Huns. In 315 the Dsin Emperor, in the hope of stimulating the 
Tohas to attack the Huns, granted to the leader of the Tobas the title 
of King of Dai.'* 

Even to the casual observer it was obvious that the Hunnish Empire 
was faced with a very critical situation. Had matters depended entirely 
upon the jtutneant Liu Tsung it is certain that this Empire would have 
quickly crumbled to pieces. But the Hunnish armies were still intact, 
and they were still commanded by the able generals who had risen to 
power during the reign of Liu Tsung’s sagacious father. About 316 
some of these generals began to take matters into their own hands. 

Shi 14 j the ex-bandir, who was in charge of most of the Hunnish sol¬ 
diers stationed in Northeastern China, succeeded in defeating the Chi¬ 
nese general who was the chief support of the Dsin dynasty in this 
region.'* Even greater glory fell to the lot of the hairy albino, Liu Yao, 
who was in cha^ of the Hunnish troops in Northwestern China and 
whose duty it was to lead the campaign against the new Dsin Emperor 
and his capital, the city of Cbang-an. Liu Yao had already made several 
unsuccessful attempts to capture this metropolis, but in yS, profiting by 
his mistakes, he was able to surround the city on all sides, thereby maJdng 
it impossible for the Chinese defenders to receive either foodstuffs or re¬ 
inforcements. Before long all the inhabitants were on the verge of 
starvation and the poor Emperor, overcome at the sight of so much 
suffering, decided to surrender immediately in order to put an end to 
the prevailing misery. 

At this moment one of the principal Chinese generals in the be¬ 
leaguered city decided to make a bold bid for fame and fortune. Know¬ 
ing that his master was determined to surrender in any event, this 
officer secretly sent his own son to the Hunnish camp with the message 
that he, the general, would see to it that the Emperor surrendered, pro¬ 
vided that he be suitably rewarded by the Hunnish court. It would seem 
that Liu Yao, the Hunnish commander, smelled a rat, for he immediatdy 
cut off the head of the envoy and loudly proclaimed “It is the duty of 
every true general to act justly and righteously. In my fifteen years as a 
commander I have never stooped to secure a victory by means of treach¬ 
ery, and I shall not do so on this occasion. Tell the general to fight to 
the last ditch, for if I capture him he shall pay for his attempted treachery 
with his life.” 

Noble words theses but in view of his record on other occasions it 
would appear that Liu Yao's self-righteousness was something of a pose. 
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He was fully aware that the Chinese defeaders were qn their last legs 
and he preferred the glory of capturing the Chinese capital by the 
force of his own arms rather than have it be believed that the Dsin 
Emperor had fallen only because of internal treachery- In any event 
Liu Yao immediately renewed the attack and shortly thereafter the 
Emperor* feeling that further delay was useless^ donned the simple 
costume worn by criminals on their way to execution* and mounted a 
small care which was drawn by hand, the principal ministers of state 
acting as rikisha coolies on this occasion. In this fashion the poor fallen 
ruler emerged from the city gates and passed into the Hunnish camp. 

Shortly after this episode Liu Yao and his troops entered the city 
in triumph. Liu Yao was true to his word and the Chinese general who 
had attempted to enter into treasonable negotiotions was executed, but 
the Emperor and hU faithful ministers were treated with every con¬ 
sideration* at least for the time being. The bter fortunes of this Em¬ 
peror form a dose parallel to those of his predecessor. After being 
transported to the Hutinish capital* he was at first treated with signal 
honor, being made a marquis and a chamberlain at the Hunnish court. 
A year or two bter* however, when he became the center of Chinese 
intrigue, he was summarily asecuicd.^* 

The year 316* which witnessed the successful Hunnish campaigns in 
Northeastern and Northwestern China* abo saw a transformation among 
the dreaded Tobas, which for the moment rendered them innocuous, 
ft was in this year that civil war broke out between the ruler of the 
Tobas and his eldest son* as a result of which both of these personages 
were killed. After further fighting a new ruler was chosen, but the 
Tobas had been so weakened by this dissension that the Huns felt that 
they need have no serious fear of invasion from this quarter for some 
time to come.^* 

At the beginning of 317 the Hunnish Empire was in an exceedingly 
favorable posirion- Practically alt of Northern China was incorporated 
within its limits. The remaining Chinese armies scattered throughout 
Southern China were exceedingly weak and disorganized* and it is 
almost certain that a vigorous campaign in this region would have 
overcome all those who still remained loyal to the cause of Chinese 
indepcndenccp 

Once more* however* the Huns lost their golden opportunity to mate 
themselves masters of the whole of China because of the indolence and 
carelessness of their sovereign. Instead of organizing and pushing for¬ 
ward a vigorous oilensive campaign* Liu Tsung conunued to dawdle 
with his womenfolk and was content to allow the affairs of stale to 
look after themselves. As a result of this attitude, the incrigues between 
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the various factious at the Hunnish court grew worse and worse and 
eventually led lo the death of the one prince of the Munuish imperial 
house who showed any si^s of ^ntus. 

Among the membees of the ancient Hunnish Empire there had always 
been some doubt as to whether the proper line of succession to the throne 
should be from father to son (as in China), or from older brother to 
younger brother. Although the Huns had now resided for many gen¬ 
erations in the Celestial Empire and had absorbed many of the Chinese 
ideas regarding social and legal propriety, they were in doubt on this 
point. The problem came to a head just at this time. The Hunnish 
Emperor had a favorite brother, or rather a half-brother, by the name 
of Liu I and a favorite son by the name of Liu Tsan, and His Imperial 
Majesty had some difficulty in making up his mind as to which of the 
two should succeed him on the Dragon Throne. The brother, Liu I, 
had long been rccognissed as the heir apparent, but the son Liu Tsan 
had been acting for some time as Prime Minister, and had steadily gath¬ 
ered more and more power into his own hands. It was soon obvious that 
he had no intentioj) of being dispossessed of what he regarded as his 
lawful rights of succession to the throne. 

As a matter of principle, most of the inhabitants of the Hunnish 
Empire had come to believe that normally the throne should pass from 
father lo son, but matters were much complicated by the fact that the 
brother was an CKceedingly able and intelligent man with a strong pas¬ 
sion for justice and propriety, while the son was a vicious and unscrupu¬ 
lous debauchee. It soon became obvious that because of this fact, public 
opinion was strongly in favor of retaining Liu I as the destined occu¬ 
pant of the imperial throne. Liu Tsan, consumed with envy, determined 
to bring about his rival's undoing. 

It so happened that the brother, Liu I, was in charge of the Imperial 
Guards, who were stationed a short distance away from the Hunnish 
capital. One day the son, Liu Tsan, sent a messenger to his uncle stating 
that a riot had broken out in the city and requested that some troops 
be sent to put down the disturbance. Liu I believed that this 
had been sent in good faith and ordered some,of his troops to march 
into the capital. 

No sooner had these soldiers arrived upon the scene than the treacher¬ 
ous Liu Tsan immediately sent a message to the Emperor stating that 
his rival was obviously bent upon a coup d'etat, and urged that the latter 
should be put under arrest immediately. The Emperor believed or at 
least half believed the svild story that was told him and gave orders that 
Liu I should be seized and disarmed. Liu I made no resistance—m 
itself proof that he harbored no rchdlious designs, but suspicion still 
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hung heavily about him^ He was deposed from his position as heir 
apparent and given a subordinate rank. Liu Tsan* however, was not 
conceaL with these measures. Fearful lest his rival be once more re¬ 
stored to favor, this vengeful prince sent an emissary to assassinate the 
unfortunate Liu L The assassi nation was duly carried our, and though 
the Emperorp who had come to believe in his brother's innocence, deeply 
regretted the whole affair, he felt that nothing could he done about the 
matter and the treacherous Liu Tsan was duly installed as heir appirent. 

In the following year (3i3) the Hunnish Emperor was disturbed by 
another and even greater domestic tragedy. One of the magnificent 
palaces he had caused to be built suddenly caught on fire and in a few 
minutes was burned to ashes^ In this great conflagration no less than 
twenty-one of the Emperor's children were burned to death. Because of 
his large harem the death of these twenty-one princes did not by any 
means exhaust His Imperial Majesty^s supply of offspring. NevenhelES, 
this tragedy cast a deep gloom about the whole Hunnish court. From 
our point of view it is to be regretted that the vicious Liu Tsan, the new 
heir apparent, was not among the princes who were burned to death 

The Hunnish court all during this period was so perturbed by all these 
domestic intrigues and disasters that it was unable to make any headway 
with the plans for the remaining portions of China. As a result, the in¬ 
habitants of Southern China who had never yet submitted to the Hun¬ 
nish yoke had time to rally their fortes and reestablish an organized 
system of government. Another of the numerous princes of the Imperial 
House of Dsin was elevated to the throne* But this new Emperor (who 
counts as the fifth ruler of the Dsin dynasty) was careful to establish his 
headquarters nowhere in Northern China where he would constantly be 
subjected to Hunnish attack. He chose as his capital the town of Gien- 
kang which corresponds to the modem city of Nanking, 

The establishment of the Chinese capital at Gienkang marks the be- 
gimungof a very important epoch in the history of the Celestial Empire. 
Op ta this time all of China's political and cultural life had been definitely 
centered in the North, along the banks of the Yellow River. For many 
centuries the Yangtze ^iver had marked the southern boundary of 
China proper. 

During the glorious Han dynasty the Chinese had secured political 
control over the regions South of the Yangtzic, but the vast area remained 
inhabited by uibes which the Chinese regarded as barbarians and who 
were alien to the Chinese in language and in culture* With the eslat 
lishment of the Chinese capital at Gienkang this situation became 
radically altered. Myrbds of Chinese in Northern China, harassed by 
fears of Hunnish oppression, drifted down to the southbnds* Passing 
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over die Yangtze:^ they begaa to colonize the htige provinces which lay 
to die South of this great river, cither driving out or absorbing the earher 
^harbarian^ inhabitants. Southern China for the first time deiimtely 
became port of China proper, and the Yangtze^ from being the boundary, 
became the center of China's cultural life. Northern China^ which for 
over two centuries remained under the political dominadon of the Huns 
and other northern nomads, developed a culture which dilfered radically 
in many important respecEs from that in vogue in the purely Chinese 
Empire in the South. 

But though this Southern Empire was destined to have a long and 
relatively glorious existence, daring the first few years following the 
enthronement of the Emperor at Gicnkang* the new Empire was a very 
weak and fragile affair which the Huns felt could be overcome with no 
great difficulty. But while the Huns were making great plans for the 
final conquest of this region, Liu Tsung, the Hunnish Emperor, suddenly 
became ill and died. As a result of the tragic and dramatic events which 
followed the death of this ruler the whole Hunnish Empire was thrown 
into confusion, and many years were to dapsc before the Huns could 
again make a serious effort to invade the South- 

Liu Tsting died in 318 and was succeeded by the heir apparent, the 
vindicative and vicious Liu Tsan. The new ruler lost no tiinc in adding 
to his unpopularity by committing a number of indiscretions. Fearing 
lest two of his brothers who were very popular with certain elements in 
the army might plot against hLm, he imm^iatdy ordered that these two 
princes be put to death without even the pretense of a trial. He carried 
cm a liaison with no less than four of his deceased father’s concubines, 
thereby greatly shocking a large number of his subjects. Like his prede¬ 
cessor, Liu Tsan was devoted to the pleasures of feminine society, and he 
soon came to spend most of his time in his harem leaving the conduct 
of public affairs in the hands of his favorite m-inister, who incidentally 
was not Hunnish in origin but a Chinese general by the name of Gin 

J^g- 

It was not long before Liu Tsan was more than sufficiently punished 
for all his misdeeds. Gin Jung, the Chinese fE^voritc, decided to betray 
his master. Gathering together a small body of soldiers, he broke into 
the pabce apartments and slew not only Liu Tsan, the Emperor, but 
also all the other members of the Hunnish imperial family upon whom 
he could lay hands, irrespective of age or sc3£. 

Gin Jung was well aware that in the Hunnish Empire the Huns con¬ 
stituted but a small fraction of the total population and that they were 
exceedingly unpopular with the vast hulk of the native Chinese. Playing 
upon this fact, he hoped to win favor and popular approval for himself 
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by issurng a pmclamatioa to the effect that it was highly iDdecent that 
any barbarian should have even aspired to the imperial throne of Chins^ 
and that in assassinating the Hunnlsb ruler he had accompLished a highly 
patriotic act. To make ejuite sure that thereafter the Chinese should be 
ruled by ChiDcse^ he himself mounted the throne; calling himself how¬ 
ever, not Emperor but merely King of Hnn> * 

The death of Liu Tsan and the accession of his murderer to the throne 
really marks the end of the so-called Han dynasty founded by the Huns. 
Being established in 304 and abrupdy overthrown in 318 this dynasty 
ruled all told for only fifteen years, and yet in this short space of tirne its 
rulcn had completely changed the destinies of Eastern Asia. These rulers^ 
or rather their generals, had captured and slain two Chln . wi^ Emperors 
and captured the historic capital of the Chinese, and had forced the native 
rulers of China to take refuge in the far off southern lands. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE HUNS IN CHINA—THE SECOND PHASE 


Uu Ytfo and the Western Jao Dynasty — Sht U and the Eastern Jao Dyna^y 
— Shi U becomes Sole Rtder of Northern China — De^h of Sht Le and the 
Accession of Shi Hu — Apogee oj Htinnish Rtdefshi^ in China^^M Hus 
Early Military Vietoriei^His Laser Disssters-^hl Hu's Troubles mth His 
Sons—Death of Shi EIu and End of the Jao Dynasty—The Munnish King¬ 
dom of Hia—The Hufinish Kingdom of Northern Liang — The End of 
Hunnish Rule in she Far East. 


Though the HimnUh Han dynasty came to an end in a.d. 318, the 
period of Hunnish domination in NorLhem China had not yet come 
to an end. Gin Jung> the would-he restorer of Chinese independence, 
had a very short time in which to glory in his ill-gained position* He who 
had secured his throne by means of assassination was himself assassinated 
only a few months later. Following this second murder, the tisurper's 
son. Gin Ming by name, was placed upon the throne, thus preserving the 
theory of Chinese supremacy. Before long, however, the Huns were able 
to wreak vengeance for the bloody deed which had been perpetrated 
upon their ruler. 

At the lime of the coup d'dtat in the capital, the two greatest Hunnish 
leaders of the period, the albino Liu Yao, and the ex-bandit ShT Lc were 
both in the provinces, Liu Yao being in command of a Hunnish army 
in Northwestern China, and Shi Lc in a>mmand of the Hunnish army 
in Northeastern China. Upon hearing the news of the murder of their 
sovereign both of these generals began moving upon the capital, deter¬ 
mined to overthrow the usurping house of Gin and reestablish Hunnish 
hegemony. This movement was carried out slowly and cautiously, but 
eventually these two armies succeeded in investing the capita] city of 
Ping Yang, and there was nothing for the Chinese rulers of this pbee 
to do hue to surrender. Knowing of Shi Le’^s reputation for ruthlessness 
and brutality, the wTetched 'King" Gin Ming decided that h would 
be safer for him to surrender himself and his court to Liu Yao, But if he 
expected to be shown any mercy he was soon disappointed, for Liu 
Yao immediately ordered that every person, male or female, even re¬ 
motely connKted with the usurping house of Gin be put to dcath.^ 

But though the murder of the Hunnish Emperor Liu Tsan was thus 
amply revenged it was obviously impossible to push back the clock and 
formally reestablish the "Han“ dynasty by pbcLng any of Liu Tsan^s 
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cJcscendants upoD ihc throne. In the first place most of Liu Tsan's im¬ 
mediate family had been put td death in the receni troubles. In addition^ 
it was Liu Yao and Shi H who had ret^hlLshed Hunnish rule and by 
the ancient adage^ as wcU-fcnown in China as dsewhere, “to the victors 
belong the spoiU.^^ 

At first it was Liu Yao who carried away the lion's share of these 
spoils. As mentioned before, Liu Yao was of distinguished birth, being 
n member of the Hunnish imperial family and a distant cousin of the 
late Emperor of the Hunnish Han dynasty. A man of jnEcUigence and 
education, he had also had a distinguished career as a soldier. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that Liu Yao met with httie opposition when 
he solemnly raised himself to the Imperial Throne. Even so> the new 
Emperor felt it necessary to break with the past and inauguraie a new 
era. The Hunnish capital at Ping Yang had been burned to the ground 
during the recent disturbantesj and instead of trying to rebuild this 
metropolis, Liu Yao decided to move the seat of his adminisimtion to the 
West to the ancient city of Chang-an, which had once been the capital 
of the Early Han dynasty, and with which were associated many glorious 
memories of ihe past. Moreover, to further mark the beginning of a 
new era, Liu Yao changed the name of the dynasty from Han to thai of 

JaOp 

AJJ might have gone weU with the new dynasty if it had been able to 
appease the ambitions of Shi Le, the other great Hunnish leader of the 
p^od, but this proved an insuperable task. Shi Le was given the post of 
Grand Marshal of the Empire and elevated to ihe rank of Duke in recog- 
notion of his service. For the moment this was sufl&cient to satisfy Shi Lc's 
vanity, but shortly thereafter trouble broke out between the new Grand 
Marshal and his nominal overlord. The Emperor Liu Yao was fooUsh 
enough to slay an emissary of ShJ L£ on the ground that this emissary 
was acting as a spy^ and ihereafter there was open warfare between the 
two great Hunnish leaders. 

In 319 Shi Lc completely renounced all allegiance to Liu Yao and his 
court at Chang-an and established himself as the ruler of an independent 
kingdom which embraced most of Northeastern China, its capital bemg 
at the town of Siang-guo, a place not very far from the modern city oi 
Peking. To make matters rather confusing for the historian, Shi li 
also called his new kingdom the Kingdom gf Jao, and $0 to avoid con¬ 
fusion between Liu Yao“s ""Empire of Jao'^ with its scat in Northwestern 
China and Shi Lc’s '"Kingdom of Jao’^ in Noitheastern China, we will 
refer to the former as Western Jao and to the latter as Eastern Jao. 

For several years after the split up of the Hunnish dominion into two 
separate realms, the rulers of each of these realms contioucd to enjoy 
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a fair measure of prosperity. Both Liu Yao and ShJ LS established reason¬ 
ably efficient administradve systems and were able to impose these sys¬ 
tems on all parts of their respective domains. Both rulers managed to 
keep in check the “barbarian” peoples who by just beyond thdr fronrim. 
Liu Yao's frontier campaigns were directed aganist the Kiang or 
Tibetans, while Shi L£ was forced to keep an eye on the various Sienbi 
peoples who dwelt to the North and Northeast of his kingdom. 

Both Liu Yao and Shi Lc managed to strike an occasional blow at 
the native Chinese Dsin Empire which by to their South. These blows 
were, for the most partj quite effective^ but the battles between the Huns 
and the Chinese were disdnedy minor affairs compared with the cam¬ 
paigns which the two Hunnish sovereigns directed against the other. In 
this almost constant warfare between Western and Eastern Jao* it so hap¬ 
pened ihat for several years neither side was able to secure a decisive 
advantage! On the other hand neither side was willing to make peace 
until the other was ijompictely crushed. 

At length* in a.d. 32SJ the supreme struggle between the two Hunnish 
kingdoms took place. During the campaigns conducted during the early 
part of this year the Western Jao armies led by Liu Yao were uniformly 
successful* and there was a near panic in the court of his rival Shi L^. Shi 
L£ himself kept his head, and collecting a new army* he placed himscH 
at its head and marched westward. By the use of very brilliant tactics 
Shi Le succeeded in catching his rival unaware. At the moment the final 
attack began, Liu Yao was giving a banquet and was already decidedly 
tipsy. When the alarrn was given the convivial monarch mounted a 
horse and rushed into the fray. He was unable to overcome the fumes 
of liquor, however, and before long fell from his horse in a drunken 
stupor. 

This fall decided the fate oE the battle* and also the fate of Liu Yao*s 
empire. The soldiers of Western Jao, hearing that their leader had 
fallen* and not knowing the cause, immediately decided that all was 
lost and beat a hasty retreat. Liu Yao himself was unable to move, and 
was soon made a prisoner* He was taken in triumph to Shi Lc's capital* 
and there efforts were made to induce the fallen monarch to issue orders 
to his sons* who were still at large, to desist from further fighting. In the 
face of these efforts, Liu Yao, defiant to the end, sent a Icuer to these 
ions commanding them to pay no heed to their father^s predicament but 
to continue to struggle to the last ditch. As a result of his obstinate 
bravery poor Liu Yao was immediately exectiicd. But his sons duly 
carried out their father's commands, and continued a desolating warfare 
as long as they could However, several of their own generals proved 
trachetous, with the result that before many months had passed these 
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Hunnish prLpccs, the bst scions of the ancieat Hunnish imperial family, 
were captured and killed 

By the end of 525 Shi Lfi had completely crushed all opposition in the 
former Wescern Jao Empire^ and by addmg this territory to his own 
domains he became practically undisputed master of the whole of North¬ 
ern China. As a result, Shi Le"s fame spread far into Northern and Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and before long we find not only the semi-barbarous people 
inhabiting Manchuria and Northern Korea, but also the civilized dty- 
states of Kashgaria and the other portions of the '"Western Regions” 
sending him tribute. 

Up to this time Shi Uc had been content with the simple title of King. 

33P* however, it was apparent to all that he was the most important 
single ruler in the whole of Eastern Asia, so that at length_hc was per¬ 
suaded by his ministers to assume the more grandHoquent title of 
Emperor. At about this time he set about moving his capitaL When the 
Kingdotu of Jao had jurisdiction only over Northeasicrn China the Hide 
town of Siang-guo had served as a very useful seat of administration and 
wasj moreover, not very far removed from the geographic center of the 
realm. Now, however, that Jao was a large empire, having dominion 
over die whole of Northern China, it was advisable to move die seat of 
government further to the South, and West. After some CQn^cratlon 
the newly installed Emperor dedded to have not one but two capitals, 
one at the town of Ye, because of its good strategic position, the other at 
the ancient city of Loyang, because of its associadons with so much of 
China’s glorious past. 

Considering Shi L£^s disadvantages as regards his family background 
and upbringing, he made a surprisingly good ruler. When ooe reirtcm- 
bers that he was the son of a peculiarly barbarous petty chieftain, that as 
a yondi he was a slave and later a notorious bandit, that he never re¬ 
ceived a formal education and that to the end of his days he was never 
able to read and write, one is rather surprised that Shi L£ is famed in 
the Chinese records as a great patron of literature and learning. As we 
have already noted, this ruler was in the habit of having the Chinese 
classics and books of history read aloud to him, and it is said that his 
remarks upon the characters of the heroes and villains of former times 
showed great acuteness. As he was anxious that other youngsters should 
not grow up as illilcrate as he was himself, he founded several schools. 
On occasion he visited and inspected th^ schools, and at such times he 
gave prizes to those students who showed themselves most diligent and 
most scholarly. 

But while Shi L£ dius showed himself to be a patron of the traditional 
Chinese classics, which in turn meant that he was a patron of the Con- 
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fucian philosophy, by bis actions the Hunnish ruler showed that his miod 
was open to other sdmulL Among the most honored persons at his court 
was a Buddhist monk of Indian origin called Buddha Chingajp and under 
the latier's influence Buddhism began for the first time to play an im- 
poriani part kt Chinese life. For though Buddhism had been introduced 
into China over two centuries earlieTj as long as native Chinese rulers 
were on the throne it had never been more than a small and very obscure 
sect, its principal devotees being persons of Indian and Central Asian 
origitu 

With the patronage which Shi Le extended to Buddha Chinga began 
a new era for Chinese Buddhism. It became a favored and officblly 
recognised religion "and, as a result, slowly but surely extended its way 
over a large portion of the Chinese populace. Coincident with its spread, 
there arose a great school of Buddliist art, modeled for the most part on 
Indian and Central Asian prototypes (many of them ultimately Greek in 
origin)* This new religion and this new art were destined to play a very 
imponant part in the later development of Chinese cultural and social 
life, and influenced even those thinkers and ariists who were violently 
anti'Buddhist in conscious belief* 

The fact that Buddhism and Buddhist art developed more rapidly in 
Northern than In Southern China, plus the fact that this development 
took place in Northern China }ust at the time when this region was under 
the pohtical control of the Huns and other ""Barbarians" is not without 
significance. Had the native Chinese remained masters of the northern 
portion of the Celestial Empire it is perfectly possible that Buddhism 
never would have secured any real hold upon the peoples of the Far 
East. 

From what has been said it is obvious that Shi' Lc*s patronage of 
Buddha Chinga was of the greatest historic importance^ But it should 
also be noted that Shi Le's greatness as a ruler was not confined to his 
patronage of Confucian and Buddhist lore. He was enormously inter¬ 
ested in the material welfare of his empire. His officials were given spe¬ 
cial orders to do everything possible to Increase and to beiter all enter¬ 
prises connected with agriculture and sericulLurc, with the result that 
during this reign the peasant farmers enjoyed a prosperity which had 
been unknown for nearly a century. 

While still only a general, carving out a career for himself, Shi Le had 
been guilty of several acts of outrageous treachery. Once he was securely 
seated on the throne, however, the Htuinish leader seems to have carried 
out his engagemencs with comparatively good faith. He was especially 
noted for his loyalty to, and good treatment of, hJs trusted ministers and 
retaiiicTs, a point worthy of comment when one remembers the whimsical 
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and often brutal treatmeiu accorded thdr tmdcrUngs by many of the 
preceding and subsequent rulers of the Celestial Empire* 

Above all, it is obvious from the Chinese records that Shi Le was 
invariably master of himself* Whereas many of the Huonish leaders of 
the old imperial family of Liu, though men of genius, had given way to 
sloth, liquor or women, Shi LS was too cold and cautious a ruler ever 
to bccxime a slave to his passions. For the most part he was extremely 
abstemious in his private lie, and though, like all other Asiatic potentates, 
he was possessed of a large harem, he never 1« himself be subjected to 
feminine intrigue, and was always careful to keep control over affairs 
of state in his own hands.* ^ 

Considering these facts it is rather a pity that ShT Lc enjoyed sutja a 
very short reign, but he was already an old man when he mounted the 
Imperial Throne, and only three years later (333) he suddenly died. He 
was followed on the throne by one of his sons, but the new ruler was 
never more than a puppet in the hands of a nephew of the late Emperor, 
named Shi Hu. At first Shi Hu was content with the title of Prime Min¬ 
ister, but from the first it was obvious that he intended to be complete 
autocrat of the state. 

When some of the imperial family began to prove restive at this usurp- 
tion, Shi Hu promptly executed the Dowager Empress and several of 
the btc Emperor’s sons. A year following thcK events (ie, in 334) Shi' 
Hu decided to assume complete power in fact as well as in name. The 
puppet Emperor was deposed (shortly afterwards he and his spouse 
were also executed) and the ambitious Shi Hu formally ascended the 
throne.* 

ShT Hu reigned for fifteen years (or from 334 to 349) and this period 
marks the apogee of Hunnish domination in China, at least as regards 
outward pomp and splendour.* Although as a young man ShT Ho had 
been a noted cavalry leader in his uncle's army, once he mounted the 
throne he devoted most of his time to non-military pursuits. Following 
in the footsteps of his uncle, ShJ Hu liked to pose as a magnijicent patron 
of art and letters. Still more to the point, he went even further than his 
uncle in the favor he showed to Buddhism and Buddhist monks. Buddha 
Chinga, the leading exponent of Buddhism at this period, was loaded 
with presents and allowed to exercise great influence in state a^aJrs. 

Early in hi$ reign, Shi Hu issued a proclamation in which permission 
was oflicially granted to his subjects not only to make offerings at 
Buddhist temples^ but to become Buddhist monks. This was a very im¬ 
portant step. Up to this time practically all the Buddhist monks in 
China had been foreigners, with the result diat Buddhisni had remained 
a small and alien sect, but now aB this was to be changed. This proclama- 
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dm met with fierce opposition on the p^t of the Confucian scholars who 
were m iUttencLmce at the Imperial Courts but Shi Hu remaiaed firm in 
his pufposCj with the result that before long Buddhist temples and 
monasteries bc^n to spring up m all parts of the country, and these 
monasteries were filled with thousands of devout monks of native 
Chinese origin* 

Much of ShT Hu*s time and energy went into architectural pursuits. 
He continued to have two capitals^ one at Loyang and the other at Yc, 
but it was on the Imperial Palaces at Ye that most of the thought and 
money were expended. We are told that most of the brick work in these 
palaces was covered with bas-relieE executed in stone. The roofing con¬ 
sisted of specially glared and varnished tiles. The palace pillars were cov¬ 
ered with plates of silver, and suspended from the roof were golden 
bells which jingled in the breeze. Scattered throughout the palace were 
screens and curtains omamented with jade and pearls. 

Not content with creating new architectural glories, Stti Hu wished 
to ornament his chief capital with some of the artistic masterpieces of 
former centuries. With this purpose in view he brought to the city of 
Ye the bronze bells cast by Tsin Shi Huangdi, the builder of the Great 
Wall, and the man who had inflicted the first great defeat upon the Huns 
over five centuries previously. Equally appropriate was the fact that 
among the other great objects of art brought to the Hunnish capital were 
the gigantic bronze statues cast by the Emperor Wu-di of the Han 
dynasty (140^ b.c,), the monarch who was most responsible for the 
downfall of the first Hunnish Empire. 

Through these efforts the city of Ye achieved undying fame, and it is 
probable that, with the possible exception of Rome, which had not yet 
been ravished by barbarians, the Hunnish capital was at this time the 
most magnificent city in the world. It should be noted, however, that 
some of Shi Hu"s architectural efforts ended in complete failure. He spent 
millions of dollars In the oonstruction of a stone suspension bridge over 
the river South of the capital, but in spite of all this expenditure, this 
great monument was never completed. 

Another undertaking ended in far more spectacular failure. One of the 
imperial chamberlains constructed a gigantic float for use in some of the 
ceremonial parades of which His Imperial Majesty was so fond. This float 
consisted of a huge wooden structure nearly a hundred feet high. On the 
sides of this float was a series of platforms on which no less than five hun¬ 
dred court personages could sit or stand, while on the very top was a huge 
fire which spread its light fqr a great distance around. It must have 
afforded a magnificent spectade, but oue day when it was being dragged 
through the streets, the great structure overturned, drenching everyone 
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with burning oil^ and killing twenty persons. As a result of this tragedy 
Shi Hu ordered that the chamberlain who had constructed this e^ce 

be cut in two. 

One rather peculiar thing about the Hunnish capital at this dme 
was that most of the palace guard consisted of women. In fact, Shi Hu 
succeeded in gathering together no less than ten thousand women to 
act as giiardiaos of the imperial city* Some of these females were aUowcd 
CO engage in more or less feminine occupation such as the study of as^ 
crology and divination, hue all of them were forced to become expert 
at archery, both on foot and on horseback. Out of this total number a 
thousand of these women were chosen to act as a special imperial body¬ 
guard. These amazoDSj all ofipert horsewomen, were dressed in bro¬ 
caded silk and wore a purple headdress. They accompanied the Emperor 
as ordinary guards when he went abroad, but in addition were expected 
to fan and, by thdr music, eutertain His Imperial Majesty when the 
latter dawdled in his palace.^ 

But though ShT Hu spent most of hi^ time beautifying his capital, he 
did not entirely negkcE the ^airs of state* Though he surrounded him' 
self with female warriors, he was careful to keep the regukr army 
intact. As a resulE;^ he was able, especially during the early pre of his 
rdgn, to maintain and even to increase the prestige of the Hunnish 
Empire throughout the whole of the Far East. 

Early in his reign (335) Shi Hu, escorted by only a small body of 
soldiers, made a tour of inspection through his Southern provinces* 
When the ruler of the Chinese Empire of Dsin heard of the Hunnish 
Emperor's approach he was thrown into a panic, ordered die mobiliza¬ 
tion of all his troops, and made a feverish effort to strengthen the defenses 
of his capital. When he learned that ShT HuV expedition was Hide more 
than a reconnaissance of the South, he was so mortified at the fears he 
had exhibited that he ordered the execution of many of the officers who 
had first warned him of the Hunnish dan^r. This little anecdote, while 
of no great importance, shows that all during thi$ period the native 
rulers in Southern China felt themselves definitely on the defensive 
and were only too gbd to avoid commencing hostilities with their 
Hunnish neighbors in the North- 

During this same early period of his reign Shi Hu was also extremely 
successful Id attempting to overawe some of his other neighbors. Among 
these other ndghtwrs were, first, the Toba group of Sienbi who in^ 
habited Southeru Mongolia, and whose territory coincided with the 
Hunnish Empire aU along its northern frontier; second, the Murung 
group of Sienbi who were the dominating factor in Southern Manchuria 
and the adjacent regions; and, third, the little state of Liang m the 
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extreme northwestern part of Chinas the region separating China proper 
from Kashgaria. 

With the first of these groups^ the Toba kingdom in the Norths ShT 
Hu was never forced to have any serious dealings. Although these 
Tobas were always a potential menace to any empire established in 
Northern China, they were constantly racked by internal dissensions^^ 
with the result that ihc Huns were never forced to wage active war 
against them. In fact, in consequence of one of these civil wars Shi Hu 
and his court were able lo extract a good deal of political advantage. 
When one of the Toba rulers lost his throne as a result of an uprising 
{335), he fled southward and took refuge at the Hunnish court. Two 
years later (337) this refugee^ largely as a result of Hunnish aid^ was 
able to reestablish himself as ruler of the Tobas^ and in coiisequcnce> 
for several years thereafter this northern kingdom remained subject to 
Shi Hu's influence*" 

In the Northeast Sbl Hu was equally successful in establishing a 
nominal acknowledgment of supremacy and this time without striking 
a blow. Southern hhinchuria was at this period inhabited by a number 
of Stenbi groups of which the most important was the Murung clan 
which was later to play an impcnta.nt part in Chinese history. The 
Murung clan had already risen to a position of considerable power and 
importance, and its leader already called himself the King of Yen, in 
memory of the ancient Chinese Kingdom of Yen which had once occu¬ 
pied the northeast pordon of the Ck:lesdal Empire. Ne%^erEhclcss, the 
Mu rungs stiU had to do battle with several other Sienbi groups before 
they could secure complete supremacy over the Manchurian Plains, and 
before embarking upon this warfare the King of the Mtirungs thought 
it advisable to ward of! possible attacks in the rear. With this end in 
view he sought bo win the friendship of the Huns by sending an em¬ 
bassy formally acknowledging Shi Hu as bis overlord. 

The little Kingdom of Liang in the extreme northwest of China 
deserves only passing mcjirion. This petty domain arose in the region 
which in ancient times had been the seat of the Yuejj, and which had 
later been conquered and settled by the Huns. Later stilL it will be 
remembered, it had been conquered and colonized by the Chinese- The 
chief importance of this region was the fact that it served as a passage¬ 
way between China proper and Kashgaria, which meant that any Celes¬ 
tial Emperor had either to keep control over this region or else give 
up all thoughts of maintaining pobtical or commercial relations with 
the “Western Regions." 

For the past several years the district of Liang had fallen under the 
jurisdiction of a Chinese soldier of fortune who had made himself de 
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facto governor of the western mirsheSp and who used this strategic 
position as a lever in carrying am negotiations with the major con¬ 
tenders for rnictship in China proper. Sornctimes this adventurer frankly 
ruled on his own aecount; at other times he thought it advisable to 
rule as the viceroy of the far-off Emperors of the House of Dsin. How¬ 
ever, during the early portion of Shi Hu^s reign he felt it necessary to 
ackfiDwIcdge the Humiish Emperor as his nominal overlord. 

Though ShT Hu was able to enjoy an immense amount of influence 
and prestige during the early part of his rcignp as time went on a series 
of ill-advised campaigns caused this glory to diminish very consider¬ 
ably, One of the most ridiculous of his acts was the abortive campaign 
which he carried on against the Chinese Empire of Dsin. About half 
way through his reign (343) Shi Hu decided to crush his southern 
neighbor once and for all. With this end in view he ordered the mobiliza¬ 
tion of all the resources of his domain. To raise the necessary supplies, 
enormous taxes were levied upon the populace. In order to pay these 
taxes some persons were forced to sell their children into slaveryp while 
others committed suicide in despair of being able to meet the demands 
made upon them. Undeterred by these events die Emperor went on with 
his preparations, and by the end of a year he had a mUJIon men under 
arms. 

Just before leading this army to the South Shi Hu gave a great banquet 
to his principal officers. During the course of this banquet a large num¬ 
ber of wild geese were seen to alight within the palace grounds. This 
caused universal eonsternation, as the coming of these birds was con¬ 
sidered a very inauspicious omen. In fact the Emperor was so shaken 
by this event that he ordered the instant abandonment of the whole 
campign. The army was demobilized and the men sent back to their 
homes® 

The sudden collapse of this much-heralded campaign made the Hu fi¬ 
nish court appear very ridiculous, hut it did not lead to any serious 
consequence as the Chinese Empire of the Dsin was far too weak to take 
advantage of the sudden demobilization of the Hunnish armies. Far 
more damaging to the Hunnish cause was the failure of ShT Hu's cam¬ 
paigns in the Nordieast and in the Northwest, The failure in the North¬ 
east was due to ShT Hu's inability to remain master of the Kingdom 
of Yen founded by the Murung clan of Sienbi. At first, it wiP be remem¬ 
bered, relations between the Huns and the Mu rungs had been on a very 
satisfactory fooling, the Murung ruler having acknowledged ShT Hu 
as his overlord. Trouble arose when the Huns and the Murungs agreed 
to make a joint campaign against another group of Sienbi tribesmen 
who inhabited Southwestern Manchuria. ShT Hu sent a large army to 
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ihc Northeast and managed to inflict a severe defeat upon the Sienbi, 
who were struggling to maintain their independence- But just at this 
point the Hunnish ruler took it into his head that his noTninal allies^ 
the MurungSj had not shown sufficient enterprise in conducting their 
share of the campaign. It was decided to punish them for this negligence 
and the Hunnish army continued the match still further to the North- 
cast. 

The King of the Murnngs was completely panic-stricken when he 
heard of the approach of the Hunnish horde. It was only with great dif¬ 
ficulty that his ministers persuaded him not to run away, but to remain 
in his strongly entrench^ capital (near the modern city of Mukden) 
and await the Hunnish attack. Even so the ghastly pallor of his face 
betrayed his fear to all observers and scr^'cd to demoralize his troops. 
But while the ruler was of little value in the task of repelling the Hun¬ 
nish invasioti, some of the subordinate leaders rose to the occasion, 
and by means of a brilliant sortie, succeeded in inBicting a great deal 
□f damage on Shi Hu's forces. 

It was now the turn of the Huns to become demoralized. Having 
failed to capture the Murung stronghold, they commenced a slow re¬ 
treat back to China, but they were not allowed to retreat in peace. 
As soon as the Murungs found that the Huns were not invincible 
they recovered their lost courage and began themselves to take the 
offensive. Large bodies of Murung horsemen pursued the re¬ 
treating Hunnish army and were able to inflict an enormous 
amount of dama^. Over thirty thousand of the Hunnish soldiers were 
killed. 

Shi Hu was naturaUy furious at these reverses and, in the year which 
followed, undertook several new campaigns against Manchuria in the 
hope of inflicting a crushing defeat upon the np$tart Murungs. On one 
of these expeditions the Hunnish Emperor mobilizied more than five 
hundred thousand troops, and as he wished to advance by sea as well as 
by land, he built or requisitioned more than ten thousand boats vrith 
which to transport his troops. But even with this huge martial array 
the Huns could never accomplish their purpose. At times they were 
able to march far into the enemy territory, but never were they able to 
hold for any period the territory thus occupied. After each such cam¬ 
paign the Murungs were able to carry out a successful counter-offensive 
which sent the Hunnish troops scampering back into China, After sev¬ 
eral years of this ineffective fighting Shi Hu decided that he had had 
more than enough o£ the Manchurian adventure, even though this deci¬ 
sion meant recognizing the complete independence of the Murung clans^ 
men with their so-caUed Kingdom of Yen, for of course after the failure 
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of these campaigns, the Mmungs refused to admit even the nominal 
overiordship of the Hunnish ruler 

The one permanent effect of this lengthy warfare between the Huns 
and the Muriings was the almost wholesale transfer of populations which 
took place all dong the northeastern frontier of the Celestial Empire. 
On one occasion, when the Huns had temporary possession of South¬ 
western Manchuria^ they forced no less than ttventy thousand families 
inhabiting this region* most of them doubtless of Sienbi origin, to mi¬ 
grate and settle in various portions oE Central China^ Several years 
later, and more or less in retaliation for this act, we find the Murungs 
carrying out a similar forcible transplantation of peoples. At this time 
the Murungs had temporary possession of the northeastern portion of 
China proper, and they took advantage of this position co force thirty 
thousand families inhabiting tids area* for the most part Chinese in 
origin^ to move and settle in the dcpopu!at«l districts of Southern 
Manchuria. 

This wholesale transplantation of peoples is of the greatest interest 
from the anthropological point of view, for it brings out very dearly 
the difficulty attending the student who attempts to investigate the 
racial afEnltics of those who now speak either Chinese or any of the 
Turanian languages. From the Chinese annals it is very clear that a 
large proportion of the so-caJlcd Chinese in Northern China are de¬ 
scended from persons who once spoke a Turanian language, and at 
the same time it is equally clear that all during historic times the Tura¬ 
nian speaking people were constantly receiving a large admixture of 
Chinese blood. For the moment, however, we need pot concern our¬ 
selves with these anthropological problems but may proceed with our 
study of the further fortunes of Shi Hu and his Hunnish court 

The setback which the Huns received from the Murungs in Manchuria 
naturally lowered their prestige throughout the whole of the Far East, 
with the result that before long several of the other peoples vi^ho had 
hitherto been willing to be vassals of the Huns bepn to reassert their 
independence. Among the first to do this were the powerful Tobas, 
who at this time were scattered ail throughout Southern Mongolia. It 
will be remembered that the ruler of the Tobas owed his throne in no 
small measure to the support given him by the Huns in carher days. But 
the rulers of states are notoriously ungrateful for past political favors, 
so it is not surprising to find the Tobas at this time breaking away 
from the Hunnish orbit. To emphasize this break with the Hunnish 
cause, the ruler of the Tobas ostentatiously married the sister of ihc 
King of the Murungs who had struck such a bitter blow at Hunnish 
prestige. 
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But though the Tobas thus entered into a matrimonial alliance with 
their fellow SienbiSj the Murungs, this did not mean that the Tobas 
became in any way subject to their kinsmen inhabiting Manchuria. The 
Tobas were quite strong enough to maintain their own complete indc- 
pendencc. In fact, during all this period the power of the Tobas was 
constantly on the increase. The new Toba ruler proved to be a very 
effective leader, and succeeded in reuniting all the scattered Toba tribes- 
men under his own strong hands. The Tobas, being thus reunited, were 
able to establish control over many of the surrounding peoples, with 
the result that their territory soon reached from Manchuria in the East 
to a point not far from Farghana in the West, which meant that in addi¬ 
tion to South Mongolia the Tobas were also the dominant factor in 
Zungaria and in a good part of Turkistan. 

Inspired by this success, the ruler of the Tobas undertook a complete 
reorganization of his kingdom^ He composed a new penal code in order 
ID standardize the system of justice throughout his immense realm. 
At the same time he established a fairly elaborate administrative 
hierarchy to take the place of the loose tribal organization which had 
hitherto prevailed among the Toba clansmen. This new system was 
mcxleled after the traditional Chinese pattern, and in addition seveml 
persons of Chinese origin were installed in this hierarchy to see that it 
functioned smoothly. 

Having achieved this stage of stable organization, the Toba ruler 
wished to go further. Gathering the principal tribal leaders together he 
proposed that they abandon, in part at least, their nomadic habits and 
establish a new permanent capital. It would appear that many of the 
tribal leaders regarded the proposal favorably, but the whole scheme 
came to nought because of the violent opposition offered by the ruler's 
mother, an energetic old dame who exclaimed, "From dme imme¬ 
morial wc have been nomadic, and it is as nomads that wc have been 
successful. If wc lock ourselves up inside a city we shall be at the mercy 
of the first army that besieges us/' The old lady possessed so great an 
iuiluence over her fellow tribesmen that even her son was forced to 
abandon all hopes of persuading his subjects to adopt a settled ex¬ 
istence^ 

Shi Hu, the Hun rush Emperor, was perfectly weU aware of the great 
potential strength of the Toba military organization. For this ^ea5on;^ 
though deeply grieved over the refusal of the Tobas to acknowledge his 
overlordship any longer, he was wise enough to let well enough alone 
and made 00 attempt to force these erstwhile vassals to return to a con¬ 
dition of servitude. 

It was, however, quite different when the third of these vassal powers. 
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the Kingdom of Liang in the Far North west, broke out into open re¬ 
bellion, Since this kingdom was relatively small In size and was sup¬ 
posed to possess only mediocre military resources, Sht Hu decided to 
embark upon another campaign in the hope that ihent at least he would 
be able to win a decisive victory. 

The war between the Hunnish Empire and the Kingdom of Liang 
was fought with fierce dcicrminadon on both sides, li was not surprising 
to find that the various Hunnish leaders showed signs of great personal 
bravery, but it came as a shock to the Huns that many of their opponents 
were no less dauntless. They were especially struck by the conduct of 
the commander of one small fortress who, when his resources were at 
an end, with his own hands strangled his wife and his family rather 
than allow them to fall into the hands of the Huns. Rude warriors 
though they were^ the Huns were so struck at this heroic act that they 
gave the fallen enemy an honorable funeral. 

In spite of the courage and determination of their opponents^ the 
Hunnish army, led by one of ShT Hu's ablest generals, was at first fairly 
successful in its undertakings, and several of the towns subject to the 
King of Liang tcU before the Hunnish attacks. Before long however, 
the tide of battle turned the other way^ and the Hunnish forces received 
a series of defeats which forced them to return to China, leaving the 
King of Liang in complete control of his newly established kingdom.^* 

This final defeat of his expeditionary forces caused the Hurmish 
Emperor to become deeply despondent. He realiiedj perhaps for the 
first time, that he must abandon all hopes of becoming the undisputed 
sovereign of the whole of Eastern Asia. It is easy to understand the 
despondency of Sh’i Hui but at the same time it must be remembered 
that none of these unsuccessful wars in any way menaced the continued 
existence or independence of his own kingdom. The Huns might not 
be able to crush the Murung Kingdom of Yen, the Toba Kingdom of 
Dai or the Chinese Kingdom of Lbng, but it was equally obvious that 
none of these three kingdoms dared wage an aggressive war against 
the Huns, who continued to remain the absolute masters of the greater 
part of Northern China. 

In reality^ far more dangerous to the Hunnbh cause than any of these 
foreign foes were the many internal difficulties which beset ShT Hu 
during the latter part of his rtigU- Among these internal difliculties was 
a revolution which broke out in the southwestern part of his domain 
shortly after the news spread that the Hunnish armies had met with 
reverses in their foreign camppigtis. For a short time (349) this re¬ 
bellion threatened to assume serious proportions but the Huns soon 
raUied their forces and showed that though they might be only indif- 
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fereat soldiers when fighting on the frontiers^ at least they were able to 
maintain law and order within their own realm 

But even more upsetting than this armed rebellion was the constant 
strife and intrigue which went on inside of the Hunnish imperial fam¬ 
ily. From the very beginning of his reign Shi Hu had encountered great 
difficulty in dealing with his sons^ and as time went on these family 
scandals became more and more acute. One or t^vo of these scandak 
are worthy of brief mention. During the early part of his reign ShT Hu 
lavished a great deal of affection upon one of hds sons, named ShT Suei, 
and this young prince was declared heir apparent to the throne. ShT 
Suei was a bold and dashing warrior^ but he suffered from a very pe¬ 
culiar form of sexual perversiom namely sadism carried to the nth 
degree. From rime to time he would gather around himself a small 
group of Intimate companions and proceed to have a magnificeDt de¬ 
bauch. One of the ladies of his large harem was forced to array herself 
in all her finery* and then had her head cut off. The severed head of 
the lady was passed around on a platter for all the guests to odmire^ 
while the body was cut up and boiled into a stew which was then eaten 
by the prince and his gay young cronies. 

These facts were, of course;, unknown to ShT Hu, the prince's father^ 
but the latter realized that his son was going in for a life of dissjprion, 
and hoping to effect a reform, he forced the prince to assume many 
arduous adnunistrauve duties. When any of these duties remained 
unperformed, the Emperor ordered his son to be given a sound thrash¬ 
ing. The Crown Prince bitterly resented this punishment and deter¬ 
mined to murder his father. 

Since Shi Suci did not dare to break out in open rebellion, he thought 
out a very ingenious pbm of carrying out a private assassination. He 
declared that he felt desperately ill, and taking to his bed, he sene a 
message to his august father the king asking that the latter be good 
enough to come and see him. Shi Hu was greatly upsec by tbe news of 
his son's indisposition and immediately prepared to make a bedside 
visit. At the last moment, however, ShT Hu's intimate advisor^ the 
Buddhist monk, Buddha Chinga, urged the Empeior not to go but to 
send instead a chamberlain to inquire into the invalid's condition. This 
was accordingly don^ and when the chamberlain was slain by mistake, 
an official inquiry was set on foot with the result that the whole plot 
was brought to light. The Emperor was naturally beside himself with 
fury and immediately ordered an execution of the Crown Prince to¬ 
gether with the latter's wives and children, twenty^ix persons in all. 

In place of the executed prince another son, named ShT Siian, was 
installed as Crown Prince and for several years continued to enjoy his 
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fatherV aUccdon- Eventually^ however (ia 348^ to be exact), the Emperor 
began to regard with especial favor a sdll younger son, iiamcd ShT Tao, 
and it was obvious to all that the Emperor was playing with the idea 
of installing the younger prince 3S heir apparent. ShT Suan, the acma] 
occupant of this post, became very dissatisfied with the way m which 
things wert going, and he too determined to take matters into his own 
hands. Instead of striking directly at his fa^er, however, ShT Suan ar¬ 
ranged to have his brother, the neiv favroiEc, assassinated. This assassina¬ 
tion was carried out by hired underlings, and Shi Siian was careful to 
prepare an ahbi for himself. Extensive invesrigadon, however, brought 
to light the whole conspiracy, and it was now the turn of ShJ Suan to 
pay the supreme penally for his attempt to retain succession to the 
throne. The wretched Crown Prince was subjected to every form of 
torture, and while in hi$ last agony, but before life became extinct, he 
was thrown on a funeral pyre and burned alive. 

In accordance with good old Chinese custom die wives and childrm 
of Shi Siian were forced to share m their lord and masters fate, la the 
august presence of the Emperor they were seized and executed. The 
cxccudoo of one of these children, a little boy, was the cause of a very 
moving scene. This litde boy had long been a favorite with his grand¬ 
father, the Emperor, and when the time came for the boy to pay with 
his life for Uis father's crime, the litde chap broke away from his exc- 
cutioocrs, and, wailing with terror, dung to his grandfather for protec¬ 
tion. The executioners immediately followed and laid hands upoix him. 
In his desperate struggle to resLse them, the boy broke the i^peror's 
girdle which he had been clutching. Even the iron-hearted ShT Hu was 
deeply moved by this piteous spectacle, and gave orders that the boy’s life 
be spared, but it was too bte. Before he could speak the executioners 
had completed their bloody work. We arc further told that the Em¬ 
peror was so upset by this scene, that he iuunediaiely fell ill and took 
to his bed,^^ 

After he had executed the two princes who had been officially installed 
as heirs apparent, Shi Hu bad great difficulty in picking out a new person 
as his successor to the Hunnish throne. Having been bitterly disap¬ 
pointed in his two most promising o^pring, he found it hard to choose 
a new favorite, with the result that the Hunnish cotirt became honey¬ 
combed with intrigue. Each of the major candidates for the office of 
Crown Prince had among the great mioisiers of state ardent supporters 
and equally ardent opponents. 

Just at this moment Shi Hu, who had never recovered from the shock 
of his grandson's execution, suddenly took a turn for the worse and 
died (ajx 34 $)- inunjediaicly thereafter the whole Hunnish Empire was 
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thrown into the utmost confusion, Bccatise of the doutt which existed 
as to the legitimate successor there was a wild scramble for the thronCj 
and in the course of the nest few months no less than three princelings 
were solemnly proclaimed mlcrs of the Hunnish EmpirCj but each of 
these persons was seized and executed by his respective successor^ 

At the end of this same year (^t}) supreme power over the court 
passed into the hands of still a fourth person, a princeJing by the name 
of Shi Min whose actions make him worthy of brief mention- Though 
this new ruler was possessed of the imperial family name of Shi, he 
was really an interloper since he had been not the real hut only the 
adopted son of the deceased Emperor Shi Hu. We arc expressly told by 
the Chinese records that Shi Mini the new monarchy like the real mem¬ 
bers of the house of Shi, was of Hunnish origin. But in spite of this 
fact, from an early period in his life ShT Min had thrown in his lot with 
the Chinese dement at the Hunnish courts and had often been regarded 
as distinctly pro-Chinese and anti-Hunnish in his sympathies. Soon 
after his accession to the throne (in 350) ShT Min felt that the dominant 
Hunnish aristocracy were beginning to regard him with suspicion and 
in a desperate attempt to maintain hb rulcrship, he made use of 3 very 
bold and startUng political move. 

After having gathered round himself a large number of recruits from 
the Chinese section of the populace, ShT Min suddenly issued orders 
that all persons of Hunnish blood should be killed- The Chinese, who 
had never loved these Hunnish mastcrsi^ responded to these orders with 
unconcealed glee, and in the course of the next few weeks no less than 
two hundred thousand Huns, high and low, old and youngs male and 
female, were put to death- As the Huns had been residing in China 
for some time and had adopted Chinese dress and were fluent in the 
use of the Chinese bnguage, it was not always easy to tcH the difference 
between the native Chinese and those of Hunnish origin- In all cases 
of doubt, the person under suspicion was put to the sword, and we arc 
expressly told that those Chinese who possessed high aquiline noses or 
hairy faces, and who therefore were thought to resemble Huns, were 
killed.^* 

This wholesale massacre of the Hunnish population naturally caused 
those Huns who escaped execution to organize a desperate resistance 
to the new regimep Rallying around one of the few princes of the impe¬ 
rial house of Shi who had survived the recent blood bath, these Hun¬ 
nish rebels fled to the Northeast and managed to capture the town of 
Siang-guG, which thereafter served as their headquarters^ From this 
center the Hunnish rebds began a bloody war in the hope that they 
might be able to vanquish the traitomus Shi Min and reesLablish Hun- 
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nish control over all of Northern Cb™. But they were well aware of 
their own weakness, 50 that in addition 10 battling on their own account, 
this Hunnish remnant sent a piteous appeal for help to iheir ancient 
enemiest the Murungs of Southern Manchuria. 

Shi Minj in response to this threat, immediately marched northward 
and launched a huge counter-offensive again$t the Hunnish rebels in 
the hope of wiping them out of estistence. After much fightings during 
which lime the fortunes of war favored now one and now the other 
side, this objective was at last accomplished. The Hunnish pretender to 
the throne was assassinated and shqrdy afterwards Shi Min was able to 
capture Siang-guo itself, the last of the Hunnish strongholds (ajj. 352)* 
But Shi Min was not able to enjoy his triumph for very long^ for only 
a few months after he had destroyed the Hunnish opposhion, the Murung 
armies arrived on the scene. Though they had arrived too late to render 
any cJTeciuai aid to the Hunnish rebels who had called on them, these 
Murungs determined that they should not be daunted by this fact, but 
could and should wage war on their own account. 

In a desperate battle fought not far from the modern city of Peking, 
Shi Min was himself captured by the Manchurian troops and was sbordy 
afterwards beheaded. After this event the Murungs had little difficulty 
in overrunning and occupying most of the territory which had for¬ 
merly belonged to the Hunnish Empire, It was only in ihe Hunnish 
capital, the city of Ye, that any serious attempt was made further to 
resist the invaders. Here the son of ShJ Min was placed upon the throne, 
and for several months he and his followers put up a gallant defense, 
hut as food was unprocurable, they eventually began to suffer terribly 
from the pangs of hungcfp At last the defenders were driven to can¬ 
nibalism. Among the choice titbits in the way of food was the flesh torn 
from the bdies in the huge harem brought together by the former rulers 
of the house of Jao. Eventually even this food supply became exhausted 
and the city was forced to surrender 

In this way ended the last phase of Hunnish domination over North¬ 
ern China. Mure than two centuries were to elapse before this region 
was again brought under native rulcrship. The Huns, as we have seen, 
were succeeded by the Murung Sieiibi. Later records tell us how the 
Murungs were succeeded by a dynasty of Tibetan origin, and this dynasty 
Was in turn succeeded by a dynasty established by the Toba Sienbis. 

During all of ihis troubled time, during which control over Northern 
China was passing from the hands of one barbarian group to another, 
the Huns were never able to make another bid for empire in the Far 
East. The reason for this, no doubt, is that the flower of the Hunnish 
nobility had been killed oH by Shi Min, and those few Hunnish families 
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which fcmaiDcd in China proper were rapidly absorbed by the surround- 
iiig Chinese popukEion. 

It was only in the far-off north western portions of the Celestia] Empire^ 
in the barren wastes between Southern Mongolia and China proper, that 
a few barbarous Hunnisb groups were able to maintain a separate cx- 
istence. In the course of the following century two of these groups made 
a brief bid for power and fame by carving out petty kingdoms for 
themselves. But these kingdoms were coniincd to the distant northwest¬ 
ern area* and they never succeeded in exercising any considerable influ¬ 
ence over the Celestial Empire as a whole- For this reason they arc 
worthy of only casual mention. 

The first of these petty states to be considered is that which became 
known as the Kingdom of Hia^ and which had as its center the Ordos, 
that curious geographic region which lies North of the Great Wall, and 
thus outside of China, hut South of she Yellow River, and thus outside 
of Mongolia- When the old Southern Hunnish Kingdom fell to pie€c$ 
(m A j>. ai6) a number of the HunnUh tribes gradually made their way 
to the southwest and settled in this Ordos region. As the Ordos is coun¬ 
try ilhsuited for agriculture, the Huns who settled in this area were 
able to retain their old nomadic habits and hence became far less ex¬ 
posed to Chinese dvilization than their cousins who settled in China 
proper and who in due course of time produced, as we have seen^ the 
Han and Jao dynasties which were, indeed, Hunnish in origin but 
Chinese in most essential characteristics. 

During the period the Han and Jao dynasties were ruling the north¬ 
ern part of the Celestial Empire, the Hunnish inhabitants of the Ordos 
were perfectly willing to accept the jurisdiction of their Southern cousins, 
but after the fall of these two dynasties the Ordos Huns were forced to 
fend for themselves. For a time they had a very bad time of it and were 
ravaged and forced to pay tribute by several of the surrounding king¬ 
doms which arose during this troubled time. This period of weakness 
came to an end, however, in ajj. 407, when these Ordos Huns found an 
able protector and leader in the person of a certain Po Po, 

Po Po was a direct descendant of one of the last rulers of the old 
Southern Hunnish Kingdom, and hence was a distant cousin of Uu 
Yuan, the man who had founded the (Hunnish) Han dynasty. But 
unlike the latter, Po Po was a man of no culture or cruditiou, and always 
preferred a wild roaming life on horseback to existence in the elfete 
and crowding dries. As if to display his contempt for dvtl life, he would 
never part from his bow and sword even while holding audience with 
his ministers of state. Po Po, moreover, was a man of very violent tem¬ 
per, and had no hesitation in venting his passions upon anyone who 
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came DCaf him. If anyone dared smile in his presence^ his lips were 
cut off; if aciyonc dared offer a remonstrance regarding the conduct of 
affairs of state, his tongue was plucked out; if anyone, even a minister 
of state, dared look Po Po directly in the face* he was immediately 
bhnded. 

During the later part of his reign (^i8) Po Po even managed to cap¬ 
ture the ancient city of Chang-ao, the scat of so many dynasties at dif¬ 
ferent times. The capture of this city made Po Po die master of a large 
part of Weaern Ctuna* and in recognition of his new importance he 
abandoned the title of King and assumed the title of Emperor of Hia. 
Some of the ministers of state wished to make of the recently captured 
Chang-an the capital of the empire. Po Po, however* could never feel 
at home in the warm valleys of the South, so he left a son to look after 
Chang-an and the surrounding region, while he himsdf hastened back 
to his beloved Ordos country. Here he continued to rule savagely but 
gloriously until his death in ^5^ 

The Empire which was established by the savage Po Po fell to pieces 
shortly after his death* He was followed in rapid succession by two of 
his sons, both of whom engaged in disastrous wars with the Toba clan, 
which was now rapidly rising to supreme power in Northern China. 
Both of these sons were captured and trilled by the Tobas, and in 431 
the Hia Empire went out of ejustence. Thereafter we hear nothing more 
of the Huns inhabiting this region* and it would appear that they were 
completely absorbed by the Tobas.“ 

The last of the Hunmsh states which we arc called upon to describe 
b the liidc Kingdom of Northern Liang* which had the center of its 
existence siiU further to the west than the above menrioned “Empire” 
of Hia, with which it was more or less contemporaneous. It may be 
remembered that the province then known as Liang occupied the 
excremc northwestern portion of China* being io £ict the region cap¬ 
tured from the Huns and colonized by the Chinese during the years 
121-108 bjc. In addition to the numerous Chinese colonists, however, 
this province had never ceased to have a large number of ‘‘Barbarian” 
inhabitants* among whom were a brge group of Huns, direct de¬ 
scendants of the tribesmen of the old Southern Hunnish Kingdom. 

In AJ>. s^oi these Hims produced a leader, named Meng Sun, of suf¬ 
ficient importance to earn for himself a small but permanent pbee in 
world history. One of this man's ancestors* in the days of the Hunnish 
Empire* had occupied an administrative post known as ''DsukCi King " 
In memory of this event, and with an eye to securing the suppon of bis 
fellow trihNtsmen who still cherished the tales of ancient Hunnish glory* 
this man assumed the ancient dtle as a f amil y and hence is known 
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in fame as Dsuku Mcng Sun. Organizing the scattered Hunnish tribes¬ 
men into a compact army, he proceeded lo ravage the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, and in the end managed to make himself Jord and master of a 
region of considerable size and importance. After assuming various 
ranks and titles he eventually became known as the King of Norihem 
Liang, 

It should be noted^ however, that this Hunnish monarch never dared 
assume the title of Emperor, and that he was never even a serious con- 
lendant for supremacy over the Celestial Empire, He remained, and 
was content to remain, the feudal lord over the most important of China's 
frontier regions. His kingdom had control over all intercourse between 
China and the western regioas, and it was as a result of this control that 
Meng Siin and his court acquired most of their wealth and importance. 
What is of especial interest and importance in this connection is that 
among the western states with which the Kingdom of Liang maintained 
intercourse, was one dominated by the far distant Western or European 
Huns. From the brief merition made of these events in the Chinese 
records it appears quite possible in fact that it was either the great Aitila 
himself or one of the vassal kings immediately subject to Attila who 
dispatched several commercial missions to his distajit cousin, the Hun- 
rdsh King of Liang, 

As long as Mcng Sun remained alive the power and prestige of his 
little kingdom remained unabated, but upon his death in 433 his son 
and heirj like the heirs to the Empire of Hia, was foolish enough to fall 
foul of the rapidly expanding Toba Empire witli the result that he 
himself was attacked and captured after which the whole of his territory 
was added to the Toba domain. This event took place in 459. Thus passed 
away the last of the Hunnish kingdoms in the Celestial Empire. 

But though the Huns thus lost their last foothold in China proper 
they were able to maintain, for a few years longer, a faint remnant of 
their former glory in Kashgaria. When the Tobas came and captured 
the King of Liang, two brothers of this monarch gathered togetlier a 
small army and marched westward in the hope of being able to carve 
out a new kingdom for themselves. Their first objective was the King¬ 
dom of Loulan or Shanshart which they managed lo capture after two 
campaigns. Shordy afterward, however, they became di^atisfied with 
this lerritory and wandered northward in the search for fresh adven¬ 
tures, and before long made themselves masters of the rich territory in 
the Turfan depression formerly known as GusHl (which has frequently 
figured in the foregoing pages) but which was then called Gaochang. 

One of these brothers died shortly afterwards (aj>. 441) but the other, 
named An Jou, continued to ruJe over this newly established kingdom 
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for several years longer. In 460, however, the wUd Avars swept down 
Eroid the plains of Mongolia and poor An Jou was put to death • Thus 
perished (only seven years after the death of Actila, and the dismcmbcj'- 
ment of his empire) the last ol the Hunnlsh monarchs in the Far Easti*^^ 


CHAPTER SDtTEEN 


THE HUNS IN EUROPE—THE FIRST PHASE 


Events in Sotitheastem Ejiropt—The Sepkim Surmaitan Dornmns—The 
Goths and Other Germanic Trihes-^The Alani—The Northern Huns in Tur- 
histan—The Huns Oaerrtin the Alani—The Huns OoctrUFi the East Goths 
^Hunmsh Defeasaf rhe West Goths—The West Goths Ta^e Refuge in the 
Roman Empire—Their ReheHion and Defeat of the Emperor Vaiens-Settk- 
ment of the West Goths in the Bali(ans and she East Goths in Pannonia, 


We are now in a position to discuss the fortunes of those Humiish 
tribes which moved westward* and which eventually became masters 
of a great part of Europe, Before, however, wc can discuss in detail this 
westward drift of the Huns it is necessary for us to give a brief survey of 
the distribution of peoples just prior to the Huonish invasion. First of 
all a word regarding the Scythians and Sarmatians* who for so bog held 
the dominant position in Southeastern Europe. 

As we have already had occasion to observe* in the first century i.c. 
the Scythians, who had long possessed control over Southern Russia, 
began to disintegratCp and were slowly but surely pushed westward by 
various Sarmatian hordes migiatiog from Central Asia. In the first 
century a.Dt this Sarmatian pressure became even more pronounced and 
resulted in the complete break-up of the Scythian Kingdom, Small 
groups of ScythianSp by retreating to inaccessible spots, managed to re¬ 
tain their independence for several decades, but eventually even these 
groups were absorbed by the all-powtrful SarmaLlan invaders. 

Not infrequently Sarmadan bands would gallop to the Southeast and* 
passing through the Caucasus region, plunder brge portions of Asia 
Minor or of Northwestern PersLa* but for the most part thq^ continued 
to drift in a westerly direcdon. In addition to Southern Russia they soon 
overran what is now the Kingdom of Rumania; other bands went even 
further and* crossing the Carpathian Mountains, they occupied most 
of Eastern Hungary, that is;* the region East and North of the Danube 
River. Often some of these Sarmadan bands crossed the Danube at 
various places and looted isolated portions of the Roman Empire, From 
dme to time, Roman legions* in their turn, wouJd cross the Danube 
and attack some of the Sarmatian encampments hy way of reprisal* 
but at no rime did the Sarmatians carry out a systematic invasion at the 
Roman Empire, nor did the Romans* except for one occasion, toward 
the close of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, ever dream of incorporating 
any portion of the Sarmatian domain within the Emits of thdr empire. 
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All along* the Sarmadans remained true nomads and devcrtocs of the 
horse culture. For this reason they made no attempt to conquer Northern 
Russia or Central Germany, both of which were heavily wooded regions 
at this dmc. It was for this reason also that the Sarmadans made litde or 
no attempt to interfere with Roman supremacy in mountairious and 
forested Dacia, the modern Transylvania, the only rc^on North of the 
Danube River which the Romans ever succeeded in adding to thdr 
domain* 

But though the Sarmadans were closely allied, as regards race, bn- 
guage and culture* with their predecessors, the Scythians, Acre was 
always one important point of difference between the Scythian and Sar- 
matian periods of domiriadoni Though the Scythians remained broken 
up into a number of separate tribes many of which continued in be 
wholly or pajtblly indepcndenlj yet a great Scythian Empire did come 
into being which professed to exercise control at least over most of 
Southern Russia and rhe surrounding regions- The Sarmadaos on the 
other hand, though excellent soldiers, were never successful at empire 
building. They were good conquerors but poor administrators. Each 
tribe asutinued to assert and exercise rulership over itself, and at no 
time was one of these Sarmadan groups able to dominate all or even a 
majority of the others. 

It is for this reason that we find the Sarmation peoples broken up into 
a great number of separate and distinct groups^ each of diem bearing a 
different name* It is unnecessary for us to cite anything like a complete 
list of these names^ in fact, only three of these tribal groups are worthy 
of special mendon. The firsi of these were the Jazyges, who occupied 
a large portion of Sarmatlan Hungary* The second were the Roxolani^ 
the center of whose power was in Southwestern Russia. The third and 
most important of these groups were the Abni- We find isobted sections 
of the Abni scattered over many portions of the Sarmadan world, but 
the bulk of the Alani continued for several centuries to reside in the vast 
steppes East of the Don River, both in the southeastern portion of 
Europe and the northwestern pordon of Turkistan.^ 

This lack of unity on the part of the Sarmadan peoples was no doubt 
responsible for the case with which they were eventually overthrown. 
For the first time since the beginnings of recorded history the invaders 
of the steppe-lands of Southern Russia on this occasion came not from 
the East hut from the North and West, for the successors of the Sar- 
madans in this region were various Germanic tribes which had formerly 
dwelt on the shores of the Baltic Sea, and which gradually pushed their 
way southward and south^twaxd nndl about ajs. they had gradu¬ 
ally occupied pracdcally all the territory in Europe which had formerly 
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been in the hands of the Sarmadans. Here and ihcrct especially in Hun¬ 
gary, small groups oi Sarmadans survived and retained some measure 
of independence for several decades^ but in no ease were they able to 
contend on equal terms with the Gcrniank peoples, who soon made 
themselves masters of all that portion of Southeastern Europe which 
lay North and East of the Danube* 

The expansion of the Germanic peoples is of great interest to us for 
several reasons. In the first place, the fact that the Germans spread is a 
sign that in spite of much weakness and internal disorder the Roman 
Empire was still able to maintain its power and its boundaries more or 
less intact as long as it was faced merely with enemies of Teutonic origin. 
All along the Rhine the Romans had frequently to be on their guard 
against German invasions, but for several centuries the Roman frontier 
remained comparatively firm, with the result that the Germans, as their 
population expanded and they felt the need for fresh territory, were 
forced to expand to the southeast. Having tried in vain to occupy Roman 
territory, they were forced to content themselves with the occupation of 
the territory formerly occupied by the Sarmatians. Had not the subse¬ 
quent Hunnbh invasions from Central Asia forced the Germank tribes 
10 abandon the Sarmatian territory, it is probable that the tendency of 
the Germanic peoples to expand to the southeast rather than the south¬ 
west would have continued indefinitely, with results of immense sig¬ 
nificance for later world history* 

k is very mifortimate that the Roman historians have left us extremely 
inadequate accounts as to the mmucr in which the Germanic peoples 
overran and tewk possession of the territory formerly occupied by the 
Sarma clans. All we know is that in the laitcj: part of the second century 
Mk. the Romans sdll had the various Sarmadan peoples as their neigh¬ 
bors OP the DOrthcast and that in the early part of the third century these 
Sarrnadans had been replaced hy various Germanic tribeSj, many of them 
destined to play a prominent part in later historical devdopmenL 

In Hungary we find the Vandals, the Suevi (a branch of the older 
Quad]) and the Gepids. Rumania and Southern Russia were in the 
hands of the Gotlis. The Goths In turn were broken into several di- 
visuons of which the most imporunt were the Visigoths or West Goths, 
who lived West of the Dneister, and the Ostrogoths, whose headquarters 
were between the Dndstcr and the Don River, and hence had control 
of nearly all of Southern Russia^ Among all these peoples it was die 
Goths who were the most important, and who are mentioned most fre- 
queudy in contemporary records. 

Bui though the Goths and their allies succeeded in defeating and dis¬ 
possessing the Sarmaiians of most of their territory, it is probable that 
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a goodly number of the Sarmaiiait peoples Instead oE being killed off 
were absorbed into one or other of the Germanic tribal organizations. It 
is certain that the Goths who were sdll in a semi-barbarous state were 
greatly influenced by many phases of the Sarmatian culture. Gothic 
art, In faett which had an enormous influence upon the arc of all the 
later Germanic peoples* is little more than direct continuation of Sar- 
maiian art. 

The Goths, moreover, adopted many of the nomadic or semi-nomadic 
features of the Scy tho-Sarmarian culture, and, as they appear in Roman 
History^, reside for the most part, like their Sarmatian predecessors, in 
tent-wagons. They also adopted a goodly amount of the horse-culture 
of the Sarmaiians, and in their knowledge of horses and horsemanship 
they were far ahead of the ocher contemporary Germanic peoples- Even 
so, the Goths never adopted the Sarmatian horscHculture in its entirety. 
The tribal chieftains and the mDSt eminent warriors wenc to battle on 
horseback* hut the hulk of the Gothic tribesmen continued to fight on 
foot. 

But in addition to borrowing from the Sarmatians the Goths also 
borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, especially after they had been 
seciled for some time in close proximity to the Roman Empire. Shortly 
after their settlement in Southern Russia we find that che Goths and 
their allies embarked on a number oE successful maritime expeditions, 
and it is certain that the Gothic knowledge of shipbuilding and naviga- 
rion was derived from the GraeccnRomaii colonies and vassal scales on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea* such for example as the so-called 
Kingdom of Besphorous which was long in direct dependence upon 
the Roman Empire. 

Ic is, moreover, highly probable chat the curious Runic alphabet which 
at one time.was widely used among the barbaric peoples of Nonhern 
Europe was derived from a Gothic attempt to imitate the Greek alphabet. 
This Runic alphabet had a very Limited scope and application, and was 
employed chiefly for short inscriptions on sword handles or on tombs* 
but in the fourth century the Goths went even further in the direction 
oE a written language and literature. 

As the result of dwelling on the borders oE the Roman Empire for 
over a hundred years many oE the Goths became converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, and eventually a celebrated Gothic priest named UlfiUs was 
consecrated bishop, with instructions to push forward the preaching of 
the Christian religion among his Gothic brethren. With this end in view 
he prepared a new alphabet better suited to literary use* This having 
been done, the worthy Ulfibs proceeded to translate the major portion 
of the Bible into his native longue. Being a man oE peace, however, 
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Ulfila$ refused to tramhte certaia portions of the Old Testament into 
Gothic on the grounds that these portions dwelt too much on the glories 
of war and hence were ill-suited to the needs of the Gothic peoples;, who 
were already too much imbued with the martial spirit. By gteac good 
fortune a gt^ portion of UUilas' tmnsladon of the Bible has been pre¬ 
served to us and these lengthy fragments constitute the most important 
monumenc which we pcssos of the early form of the Germanic group 
of languages. 

Largely because of Ulfilas^ literary efforts aU of the Goths eventually 
adopted the Christii^n religion^ though this process of conversion was 
not completed until long after XJlfilas himself had died* It is, moreover, 
of importance to note that the Goths and their Germanic neighbors 
were converted not co orthodox CatholicisD but to the so-called Arian 
heresy, a fact which gready embittered the later relations between the 
Gothic peoples and the inbabicans of the Roman Empire^ 

But though the Goths were perfectly willing to adopt many features 
of the Graeco-Roman culture:, this did not prevent them from being 
involved in many long and bitterly contested wars with the Roman 
Empire. It was during the reign of Sevenis Alexander (222-233) 
the Goths destroyed the Graeco-Roman towns of Olbia and Tyras on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea. A few years later, beginning with 
AJJ* 240, they appeared on the banks of the Danube and began their in- 
vasion of the Roman Empire proper. From 240 undl 270 there was almost 
constant warfare between the Goths and the Romans. On several oc¬ 
casions the Romans met with overwhelming reverses. One notable de¬ 
feat occurred in igi when a brge Roman army was practically destroyed 
and the Emperor I>cdus himself lost his life* Had the Goths taken full 
advantage of this victory they might easily have overrun a large portion 
of the Roman Empire, but for the moment they were still bent on 
plunder rather than on conquest, and having secured an enormous 
amount of booty they returned to their homes North of the Danube. 

Encouraged by this success, the Goths made a number of simitar raids 
in the years that followed. Some of these raids were made by bnd, but 
several of them were maritime in tharacter* The Goths and their allies, 
having learned the art of navigation, managed to terrify all the prin¬ 
cipal dries along the coasts of the Black and Aegean Seas. None of these 
raids led to permanent loss of territory on the part of the Romans except 
in the case of Daciaj or Transylvania, the one transdanubian region 
which had been incorporated within the Roman Empire. We have no 
record as to when the Romans were forced to abandon this province, but 
the sudden cessation of Roman coins and inscriptions dates from about 
this dme. 
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Another major crisis arose in a.p. 269. The Gaths and all of dielr 
kindled tribes crossed the Danube and began to pour into the Roman 
Empire in greater numbers than ever beforci In fact the records tell us 
that on this occasion the Gothic host reached the enormous number of 
three hundred and twenty thousand persons. This dmc, however, Rome 
was fortunate enough to be ruled over by the very able soldier, the Em¬ 
peror Claudius. After several desperate encounters, Claudius, who led 
his army in person, was able to win an overwhelming victory. The bulk 
of the Gothic army was completely wiped out, and the scattered remnants 
which survived were forced to beat a hasty retreat to the North. 

The victory which Claudius achieved ended all serious danger from a 
Gothic invasion for over a hundred years. To be sure the Romans did 
not dare press their advantage too far. Not only were the Goths left - 
undisturb^ in t h'*!'* own territory, but it was considered inadvisable 
even to attempt the reconquest of Dacia. Under Aiirclko, the successor 
of Claudius, this province which had long been lost in fact, was dcBnitely 
and oflkially abandoned, and the Roman inhabitants of this region were 
ordered to return South of the Danube. 

During the century which followed Claudius’s victory we find very 
litdc in the Roman annals concerning the Goths. We know that several 
of the emperors, among them Constantine, recruited their legions from 
among the Gothic hordes and that these Gothic soldiers served their 
Roman masters very well, but the recruiting of these soldiers did not 
affect the relations betivecn the Roman Empire and the Germanic king¬ 
doms which had arisen North of the Danube. For the most part this 
century of peace between the Romans and the barbarians was filled hy 
struggles between the barbarians themselves. It was during this period 
that the Goths inflicted major defeats upon the Vandals and the Gepids, 
and definitely established Gothic supremacy among all the Germanic 
peoples inhabiting Southeastern Europe- 

The old difference between the West Goths and the East Goths con¬ 
tinued to exist, but early in the fourth century ajj., political leadership 
definitely pa^ed into the hands of the East Goths, This was especially 
true after the accession to power of the Ostrogothic King Hermanrik, 
who became so renowned that he was frequently referred to by his 
fellow countrymen as the Gothic Alexander the GrcaL It was Hermanrik 
who transformed the East Gothic Kingdom into a great empire by 
conquering the Slavic tribes who then inhabited Northeastern Russia. 
Hermanrik also exercised some kind of overlordship over the West 
Goths and their neighbors still further to the West. The West Goths 
continued to be ruled over by their own tribal leaders^ of whom the most 
famed was Athanaric, but the very fact that the Roman annals refer to 
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these leaders under the title of Judex or judges opposed to Rex or 
King shows that these West Gothic leaders admittedly acted in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity. 

It was in aj>. 366, during the reign of the Emperor Valens* that the 
Goths again became involved in a serious conflict with the Roman Em- 
pirCj and on this occasion it was the Romans rather than the Goths who 
took the offensive- A rival claimant to the Imperial thronc^^ named 
PfocopiiiSy was defeated and killed. Valens^ however, was so furious that 
the Goths had sided with his rival that he determined to march north¬ 
ward and inflict a stinging defeat upon the Gothic kingdom, or rather 
upon the West Gothic sub-kingdom, his own Immediate neighbor. The 
campaign against the Goths lasted from 367 to 369. During the first two 
years very little was accomplbhcd, but in 3^ a Roman army marched far 
into the heart of the West Gothic territory and even reached and fought 
with thdr powerful kinsmen, the East Goths, though we do not hear 
of their having faced in battle the mightj^ Hermanrik himself- 

As 3 result of this campaign the Goths sued for peace, and since the 
Romans were somewhat exhausted by their recent efforts they were per¬ 
fectly willing to listen to this plea and in 370 a new treaty was arranged 
between the Goths and the Roman Empire, The Romans acknowledged 
the absolute independence of the Goths^ but the Romnin practice of 
giving annual presents of money and foodstuffs to the barbarians as a 
price of good behavior was indefinitely sus[>ended. Another important 
proviso of the treaty was that the Goths were forbidden at all times 10 
cross the Danube except at two places. At these two places special market 
towns were provided in order that the lucrative trade between the Goths 
and the Romans might continue in operation. 

It is wcU Co insist upon the triumph of Roman warfare and diplomacy 
on this CKjcasion, for it shows that in 370, only six years before the Hun* 
□ish invasion caused a complete change in the political geography of 
Eastern Europe, the Goths had ceased to be an active menace to ihc 
Roman Empire- It was the Goths and not the Romans who were on the 
defensive and had not the Goths been driven to desperation by the Hun- 
nish invasion, they might well have been content to remain for an 
indefinite period the neighbors rather than the invaders of the Roman 
Empire*^ 

After this survey of the Gothic peoples and their invasion of South- 
castCTfi Europe, let us examine for a moment the fate of the Alani, the 
only one of the Sarmadan peoples who did not become subjected to 
Gothic or at least Germanic supremacy. Their domain began just East of 
the River Don (which served as a boundary between the Goths and the 
Alani) and embraced for many centuries an enormous amount of terri- 
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toryi as included not only the region between the Don and Volga 
Rivers as far South as the Caucasus Mountains but abo the greater part 
of Northwestern Turkistan. 

The Alani had a long and Interesting history but uniorturiatcly this 
history is little known to us, for the classical authors make mention of 
the Alani only when they attacked some outpost o£ the Roman Empire. 
In earlier times, i.e^ before the coming of the Gothsj occasional bands of 
Alani made long inroads to the West* but for the most part they pre¬ 
ferred to march southward* and* crossing the Caucasus Mountains, make 
plundering expeditions in the regions which by to the South of this 
mountain range. Thus in a.i>. 78, we hear of their invading Mcdcs in 
Northwesicrn Persia and making an attack upon the Parthians- A cen¬ 
tury later (in a.d. 168), during [he reign of Marcus Aurchus* they made 
several looting expeditions into various parts of Asia Minor. 

The coming of the Goths into Soud^ern Russia made it impossible 
for the Alani to continue their raids m the West, and the rise of a power¬ 
ful Kingdom of Armenia made it difeuli for them to make fresh in¬ 
roads to the South, but we know that they remaifted as independent and 
much feared people inside of their own domain. In 290 we find that 
Tiridates,. King of Armenia, made use of Abni mercenaries in hb army, 
and a few years later (317) Chosroes 11 * another King of Armenia, 
married a woman called Sathanik, the daughter of a King of the 
Alani. 

Even in the fourth century we find Ammianus Marocllinus^ a con¬ 
temporary historian* speaking of the Alani domain extending far east¬ 
ward into Asia. Incidcnially, Ammianus has several very interesting 
things to tell us about the Alani. Nearly all of them, he says^ were men 
of great stature and beauty. Their hair was somewhat yellow. The light¬ 
ness of their armor made them very rapid in their movements. In many 
respects their mode of life was like the Huns^ except that they were some- 
what more civilized. 

When Ammianus proceeds to tell us more about the Alani mode life 
we find that these Iranian nomads had remained remarkably true to the 
old Scytho-Sarmatian type of culture. Like the early Scythians and Sar- 
matians* the Alani lived solely on meat and milt, and dwelt in tents 
mounted upon wagpns. They too were devotees of the horse-culture, 
and the Abni tribesmen thought it beneath them to walk. They too 
gloried in war, and made use of the scalps of their armies as trappings 
and ornaments for their war horses. Even as regards their religious cul¬ 
ture the Alani of the fourth century A.i>i were remarkably like the early 
Scythians and Sarmaiians, This is clearly seen by the fact that they 
practiced divination by means of twigs and by the fad that their re- 
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ligfouj cult ccmered around a naked sword thrust into the groundj which 
was worshipped as a representation of the God of War,® 

After this discussion of the geographic and ethnographic background 
we may now return to the Huns and trace their migration westward 
into the lands inhabited by the Alani and the Goths. In this connection 
it is necessary for us to go back for a moment to the first century ah. 
and call to mind the fact that at this period the Hutmish Empire broke 
up into the Northern and Southern Hunni^ Kingdoms. The Huns 
who invaded China, and who established inside of China various Hun- 
dish dynasties, were all descendants of the inhabitants of the old South 
Hunnish Kingdom. Those Huns who migrated westward and eventually 
invaded Europe were all descendants of the old North Hunnish Em¬ 
pire. 

We have already seen that the tendency on the part of the Northern 
Huas to shift westward began shortly after the breakup of the Hunnish 
Empire into its Northern and Southern divisions. This tendency was 
accentuated by the defeats which the Northern Huns received m A43. 
8p^i. We are expressly told that after thh time the Sienbi from Western 
Manchuria occupied practically all of the old Hunnish domain in North¬ 
ern Mongolia, and that the Northern Huns were forced to reestablish 
their kingdom in Zungaria and Northeastern Turkisian. From A.ti, 91 
to lyO;^ the Northern Huns continued to reside m iMs region, the un- 
wilhng inhabitants of the northeastern fringe of Turkistan, but with 
their attention still centered upon Kashgaria and the Chinese Empire. 
This last afiiJiatloD with the East was broken by the rise of the great 
Sienbi conqueror, Tanshihuaj, who, in addition to ruling over Mon¬ 
golia, extended his domain far to the West and wrested Zungaria from 
Hunnish control. 

As the result of these Sienbi conquests many of the peoples who had 
formerly formed part of the Hunnish Empire accepted Sienbi supremacy 
and were incorporated in the Sienbi Empire. By taking this step they 
were able to remain in their ancestr-al lands, and when, several centuries 
later, the Sienbi Empire fdi they reemerged as separate groups under 
new names. Among such peoples were the various Gaogu tribes, the 
direct ancestors of the later Asena and Uigur Turks. 

A spedal position was occupied by 3 people knenvn to the Chinese as 
Yueban, who dwelt in the northwestern part of Zungaria. The Chinese 
chronicles tell us that the Yueban formed part of the main group of the 
old North Hunnish Empire and that after the breakup of this empire 
they continued to reside in Zungaria until the sixth centnty when they 
became absorbed in the newly arisen Turkish Empire. This group, we 
are told, numbered about two hundred thousand persons. We are told, 
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as if it were spincihing extraordinaryj that the Yueban were very dean 
in iheir habits and always washed themselves before eating * 

But whereas the Yutban remained in Zungaria, the main section o£ 
the Huns moved westward into Northeastern Tiirkistan* We arc ex¬ 
pressly told that the Huns who migrated to this region were the bravest 
and strongest of the Himnish peoples* as is indeed evident from the fact 
that they preferred to seek a new home in the West rather than submit 
to Chinese or Sicnbi domination." For two hundred years, ix** from lyo 
to 370j we hear almost nothing of the fate which befell these North¬ 
ern or as we shall have to call them, Western Huns. During this period 
the Chinese were so beset by intemal problems and by the mvasiorts of 
tlicir immediate neighbors, the SienbJ peoples^ that they lost all contacts 
with those Huns who now lived in distant Turkisian and who were no 
longer able to attack any portion of the Cclesda] Empire. During this 
period the Alani and the Goths still formed a barrier between the Huns 
and the Roman Empire, so that neither the Greek nor Latin authors 
throw any light upon Hunnish activities. Only once are they mentioned 
at all and that is in connection with TigTancsT King of Armenia (ca. a4j. 
290) who in addition to having Alani mercenaries is said also to have 
had a contingent of Huns in hJs army.® Half a century later (ca. 356) 
we hear that the noithern frontier of Persia was attacked by the "Chi- 
onites.** It is probable that these Chionites were a group of Huns/ 

During the two hundred yfiirs in which the Huns are almost lost to 
history it 15 probable that a number of important changes took place. 
On settling in Turhistan they undoubtedly intermarried with many of 
the peoples they found in this region. We have every reason to believe 
that they interbred to a certain extent with the Alani* whom they slowly 
but surely pushed westward. It is almost certain that they inierbred to an 
even greater extent with some of the Finnish or Finno-Ugrian tribes 
who had lived for centuries in Southern and Southwestern Siberia. 

There arc many grounds for supposing that a good deal of the elaborate 
poUticai organization of the old Hunnish Empire was lost during the 
two centuries the Huns disappeared from view^ for when the Huns re- 
emerge upon the pages of recorded history we hear nothing of the 
administrative system wtuch characterized the Huns during the period 
they dwelt in Mongolia. There arc certain schoUr$ (amongst them 
Hirch) who believe that at least the old office of Shanyu or Supreme 
Ruler continued to exist and was occupied by the old royal Hunnish 
famJy* the same family who had reigned during the period of the first 
and second Hunnish Empires, This beheh however, is not very well 
founded, for when the Huns later came into contact with the Roman 
world the classical authors tell us that these barbarians were not under 
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the authority of a single king but were conidntcd with the irregubr 
government of their nobles. It js^ however* probable that many of these 
'"nobles" or tribal leaders were descended from the old Hunnish royal 
family and that the disappearance of supreme central authority was 
merely due to the fact that no one member of this family was able to 
secure the allegiance of all of his kinsmen * 

But though the Huns^ during their long period of isolation in Tur- 
kistan* underwent many radical changes both in blood and in political 
organization they remained keenly conscious of tbdr alHliations with 
the old Hunnish Empires, as seen by the way in which they clung to 
the name of Hun, which remained ihcir national designation as long as 
they continued to erist as an ethnic unitp It is probable, moreover, that 
along with the name many other features of the old national tradition 
were kept alive in the hearts of the Hunnish tribesmen during the period 
that history is silent regarding their activities. 

These Huns reappear in the pages of world history during the latter 
part of the fourth century because of one of their achievments which 
was of sufficient importance for it to be recorded in the annals of both 
the Roman and the Chinese Empires* This achievement was nothing 
less than the complete destruction of the Kingdom of the Alani. But in 
spite of the importance of this event, we are singularly ignorant of the 
exac[ time when this conquest took place. It is quite possible that this 
overwhebning victory was not the result of a single campaign but was 
the consequence of a bng-drawn^3Ut war of attrition which may have 
begun as early os 350, In any case* the complete destruction of the Alani 
kingdom was accomplished by 37^ when the Huns first appear on 
the banks of the Don and begin their passage into Europe 

After the destruction of the Alani kingdom, many of the Alani tribes¬ 
men subjected themselves to Hunnish rulership* and willingly accom¬ 
panied their Hunnish overlords on many of the raids which the latter 
subsequently undertook. Other members of the Alani confederation, 
however, wishing to maintain their independence, betook themselves to 
flight. Some fled southward and took refuge in the Caucasus Mountains 
where their direct descendants, the Ossetest live at the present day. 
Others fled westward* bursting across the frontiers of the East Gothic 
Kingdom. 

It was not long before the Huns themselves followed in the footsteps 
of those Alani who fled to the West. Crossing the River Don, they came 
into the territory of the East Goths in 37^ We arc told that on ibis oc¬ 
casion the Huns were led by a king or chieftain named Balamber. 

The very appearance of the Huns seems to Have made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon the East Gothic tribesmen. Jordanes* himself a Goth, and the 
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author of the celebrated history of the Gothic people, paints a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the impression which the Huns made upon the Gothic mind. 
“By the terror of their features," he says, “they inspired great fear in 
those whom perhaps they did not rcaJJy surpass in war. They made their 
foes ficc in horror, because their swarthy aspect was fearful and they had 
a sort of shapeless lump, not a head, with pin holes rather than eyes. 
Their hardihood is evident in their wild appearance and they arc beings 
who are cruel to their children on the very day they are born. For they 
cut the cheeks of the males with a sword, so that before they receive the 
nourishment of milk they must learn to endure wounds. Hence they 
grow old beardless, and their young men are without comeliness because 
a face furrowed by the sword spoils by its scars the natural beauty of a 
beard. They are shon in stature, quick in bodily movements, ready in the 

use of bow and arrow, and have firmset necks which are ever erect in 
pride." 

From Jordanes’ description it is obvious that the Huns at the time of 
their invasion of Europe practiced scarifications, a custom which was 
seemingly unknown at the time of their residence in Mongolia. It would 
be interesting to know just when and how this custom was introduced. 

Some persons have assumed from the description given by our Gothic 
author that the Huns must have been completely Mongoloid in appear¬ 
ance. But this is certainly a mistake. Their hairlessness is not due to racial 
background as has sometimes been supposed (do we not know that the 
Huns in China were known for their hairiness?), but because of the 
practice of scarification, as is specifically stated. This idea is confirmed 
by the fact that the classical authors who agree in their description of the 
Huns with Jordanes speak of the Huns as having hairy legs. 

It is highly probable that the Huns, because of their long residence 
in the Far East and their frequent mtermarrying with the Chinese and 
other Mongoloid people, did have a considerable amount of Mongoloid 
bW in their veins, enough to have impressed the Goths and the Romans 
with the strangeness of their appearance, but they were far from being 
pure-blooded Mongoloids, Even when the Huns lived in Mongolia the 
Mongoloid element must have decreased rather than increased as the 
result of intermarrying with the Indo-European Akni and also with 
various FinnoUgrian peoples. Incidentally, this conclusion is substan> 
dated by the excavation of skeletal material from Hunnish graves in 
Hungary and various other parts of Europe, Judging from this material, 
tM Hunmsh invaders of the fourth and fifth centuries were racially a 
highly mixed group in which the Mongoloid strain was only one of sev¬ 
eral important elements^ 

From the description of the manners and customs of the Huns given 
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US bjf Ammianus MarccUinus^ ii is obvious that they had preserved their 
old nomadic culture almost IntacL ^one of the Huns plows or even 
touches a plow handle. For they have no settled home^ but are alike 
homeless and lawless, continually wandering with their wagons, which 
are indeed their homes..,. They do not live under roofed houses, look¬ 
ing upon such houses as tombs. There is not to be found amongst them 
a single cabin thatched with reed. They wear linen clothes or else the 
skins of field mice sewn together and this both at home and abroad. 
When such a tunic is put on it is never changed tiU from long decay it 
falls to pieces. Their heads arc covered with round caps and their hairy 
legs mih goat skins (trousers are undoubtedly referred to here) and 
their shoes, which are ignorant of any last* arc $0 clumsy as to hinder 
them in walking. 

^‘For this reason they arc not well suited for infaniry, but on the other 
hand, they are almost one with their horses, which are poorly shaped 
but hardyj often they sit themselves like women. In truth they can re¬ 
main on horseback day and night. On horseback they buy and sell; they 
eat and drink, bowed on the narrow neck of their steeds, then even sleep 
and dream. On horseback too they discuss and deliberate.^ 

When in ^4 the Huns first invaded Gothic territory, the East Gothic 
Kingdom was still ruled over by rhe great Hermanrik, the real founder 
of ^t Gothic supremacy in Southcasiern Europe. By this time, how¬ 
ever^ Hcrraanrik was a very old man and entirely incapable of dealing 
with ihe fresh danger which suddenly loomed up from the East- When 
some of his troops were defeated in preliminary skirmishes with the 
Huns he sank into despair. Unwilling to witness the destruction of the 
empire he had created, he committeed suicide,^* 

After the death of Hermanrlk^ the East Goths chose a man named 
Vithimir to rule over them. For several months he fought desperately 
against the combined forces of the Huns and the latter's newly made 
subjects, the AlanL The loose political organization characteristic of the 
Huns at thb period is evidenced by the face that Vithimir, by promises 
of large pay, rnanaged to secure the cooperation of several small Huimish 
groups in hJ$ struggles against the main Hunnish army. In the end, 
however;^ even this assistance proved futUe and before the year was over 
Vithimir was defeated and slain. 

After this disaster one group of East Goths, led by HunJmund, a son 
of the great Herraanrik, submitted themselves to Hunnish domination, 
and remained for many years a semi-autonomous group inside the great 
Hunrrish confederadon* Quite a aumbcr of the East Goths, however, 
radier than submit themselves to this humiliating servitude, prepared to 
flee westward to their neighbors and kinsmen, the West Goths. This 
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group chose as their nominal ruler Viderik, but as the latter was still a 
mere child, real authority rested in the hands of Kis two guardian^ 
Alatheus and Safrax.** 

The sudden arrival of these panic-stricken refugees showed the West 
Goths, under the leadership of Athanarik, that they too would soon have 
to face the Hunnish storm. Athanarik was determined not to be taken 
unawares. He pitched his camp on the banks of the Dneister River, 
which marked the eastern frontier of the West Gothic Kingdom, and 
drew up his army in battle array in order that he might prevent any 
attempt of the Huns to cross this stream. The Huns, however, soon 
learned of this stratagem, and instead of making a direct attack, they 
forded the Dneister many miles upstream from where the Goths were 
waiting, and then made a sudden surprise attack upon the Gothic rear. 

Athanarik was stupefied at the suddenness of the Hunnish onslaught, 
and after losing a great many men he and his followers were forced to 
flee for their lives and take refuge in the forested highlands of Tran¬ 
sylvania. They were pursued by the Huns for some little distance, but 
by this time the Huns were so loaded with spoil, that they could only 
move very slowly and eventually the pursuit was abandoned. For the 
moment the West Goths and their neighbors were free from fresh 
attack, but by this time they had become so panic-stricken that large 
numbers of them thought that their only chance for permanent safety 
from the Hunnish terror lay in putting the Danube between themselves 
and the Huns, or in other words, by taking refuge inside the Roman Em¬ 
pire. This Empire had long withstood the fury of numerous Gothic at¬ 
tacks, and it seemed to the Goths that it might be the one political unit 
which would not break before the onslaught of the Huns. The only 
question was whether the Roman authorities would permit any large 
number of Gothic refugees to take up residence within the boundaries 
of the Empire. 

Athanarik himself was too proud to ask for an asylum from Rome and 
a few of his follotvcrs consented to stay with him in his mountain re¬ 
treat in Transylvania. But a large numlxr of the West Gochs^ especially 
those who were favorable to the Christian religion and hence felt a cer¬ 
tain spiritual commuiiion with the Graeco-Roman world, led by a chief¬ 
tain named Fritigern, assembled on the banks of the Danube River 
and petitioned that they be permitted to settle somewhere within the 
boundary of the Roman Empire. It is said that these would-fac refugees 
numbered no less than two hundred thousand men of fighting age be¬ 
sides old men, women, and children. 

Messengers were immediately sent to the Emperor Valens who still 
ruled over the eastern portion of the Roman Empire to ask him what 
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should be done about the matter. After coasidcrable debate in die Im¬ 
perial Council it was at length agreed to grant the Goths permission to 
settle within the Empire, and before long practically the whole Visigothic 
nation had been ferried across the Danube. 

Had the immigrants been wisely and humanely treated, it is probable 
that they would have given new strength to the Roman Empire, which 
was suffering from a waning of population and needed fresh sold iers for 
her armie$ and fresh hands to work in the dcseited farmlands near the 
frontier. Unfortunately, however, power over the Gothic immigrants 
was in the hands of the two local military commanders, both of whom 
were thoroughly unscrupulous persons, who used their position to amass 
a fortune for themselves. No provisioti Avas made for feeding the refugees, 
and when the kttcr clamored for food, supplies were sold to them at 
fabulous prices. Many of the Goths were forced to sell themselv^ or 
their children into slavery in order to secure sufficient food to keep alive. 
The Roman soldiers were not loath to follow the example set by their 
leaders, and taking advantage of the situation forced the proud Gothic 
warriors to prostitute their wives, thdr daughters, and in some cases 
their comely sons in order to avoid starvation- 

This shameless treatment arou$cd deep resentment among all sections 
of the Goths* Before long things came to open rupture. A casual conflict 
between some Roman soldiers and a band of Goths was a spark which 
led to a universal revolt on the part of the refugees* For the most part 
the walled towns were able to maintain ihcmselves against Gothic at¬ 
tacks, but the Goths became complete masters of the open country all 
over the Northern Balkans. Large detachments of Gothic tribesmen 
roamed all over the countryside, killing, horning, and plundering as 
they went. 

To make matters worse the West Goths were soon joined by other 
barbarian groups. The large detachment of East Gotbs ruled over by 
Alathetis and Safras who had fled westward from Southern Russia after 
their defeats by the Huns appeared upon the scene* A feeble attempt was 
made to keep them outj but before long they too had crossed the Danube 
and were added to the number of marauding bands in Northern Thrace 
and Macedonia. Not long afterwards a number of Huns and Alani ^Ij^a 
invaded the Empire and added to the general paademonium. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Romans these Huns and Alani were members of small 
isolated groups acting on their own account and their entrance into the 
Empire formed no part of a general Hunnish attack. 

During the year 377 numerous conflias took place between the Goths 
and the Roman legions which were stationed near at hand, with no de¬ 
cisive victory being gained by either side. It became obvious that if Rome 
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was to subdue the barbarJans she had to muster all of her length* Troops 
were hurried up from a)] sides, not only from the eastern but also from 
the western portions of the Roman Empire. 

In 378 the Emperor Valens himself took ooiumand of the great army 
which had been brought together to do battle with the Goths. Advancing 
to Adrianople^ near which city a large number of Goths had assembled^ 
he resolved to make a major attack immediately^ without waiting for the 
further reinforcements which his nephew GratiaUj Emperor of the 
western portion of the Roman Empire, was bringing him- The batde 
which ensued resulted in an overwhelming defeat for the Romans. 
Valens himself was killed and nearly twi>thirds of his army, the flower 
of the military forces of the East, were left upon the field of batde.^^ In 
con sequence of this defeat the Roman Empire was rocked to its founda- 
dons, it was the beginning of the cud. In some form or other the Roman 
Empire sur\^ived for many centuries thereafter, but never again was it 
undisputed mistress of the Westem World. 

More than a century previously^ another emperor, the Emperor E)cduSj 
had been slain while fighdng with the Goths* but after the death of 
I>cciu5 the Goths had retreated to their homes North of the EMnube. 
After the death of Valens, on the other hand, the Goths, impelled by 
fear of the Huns, remained within the boundaries of the Roman Empire. 
Never again could the Empire muster enough strength id expel them. 

For the momenc the Goths were unable to take full advantage of thdr 
victoi^. Though they had defeated the Roman armies in the open fields 
they were still unable to take possession of any of the walled cities owing 
to thdr lack of organizadon and the absence of adequate siege machinery* 
so that thdr attacks upon the Empire had reached an impasse before 
many months had gone by. Moreover* Theodosius the Greats who had 
succeeded Valens upon the throne of the East Roman Empire, was a 
man of far higher caliber than his predecessors. Military discipline within 
the Roman legions was soon restored to a high level and the Goths, see¬ 
ing that the cowardice and sloth of former times was over, began to be 
somewhat afraid. 

Even Theodosius, however* was unable to drive the Goths out of the 
Empire, and as both Romans and Goths became wearied by the perpetual 
fighdng a compromise was evencually amved at (ca. 38^). By the terms 
of this compromise the East Goths under Alatheus and Safrax* to¬ 
gether with those Alani and Huns who had accompanied the East Goths 
on their campaign in the Balkans, were settled and given land in Pan- 
nonia and Upper Moesia. The West Goths, 00 the other hand, were 
settled in the province of Lower Moesia. The status of all these Goths 
was that of foederati or "allies’’ of the Empire. They retamed the right to 
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have their own domestic legisbdoD and the right to elect their own 
princes. They obtained the districts assigned to cbem tree o£ taxation or 
tribute; in fact the Romans agreed to pay them anntially a certain sum o£ 
money. In return for these favors the Goths swore to defend the frontiers 
of the Empire and to furnish troops for the Roman armies, which troops, 
however, were to be led by their own chiefs. 

As might be expected, ihis arrangement of forming two Gothic states 
within the great Roman State did not work very well. We know very 
little about the actions of the East Goths in the years immediately follow¬ 
ing this period, but we do know that the W«t Goths were frequently the 
caii^ of turmoil and anxiety. But as long as the firm hand of Thcodosiiis 
the Great ruled the East Roman Empire, these West Goths remained 
fairly quiet and even assisted the Emperor on some of his campaigns in 
the West against rival daimants to the throne* 

No sooner had Theodosius died, however, and been succeeded by his 
fatuous son Arcadius, than the West Goths again became restive, Friti- 
gern, the original West Gothic leader, was long since dead, but he had 
been succeeded as leader by the able and active Alarik- An ambitious 
man, Alarik led the West Goths into open rebellion* On this occarion he 
and his followers marched into Greece* and at one time or other occupied 
most of the famed cities of antiquity* including Athens and Sparta. A 
Roman army forced him to retire northward* but in the end (398) the 
East Roman Empire, finding that the West Goths could be checked but 
not conquered, lured Alarik back into nominal submission to its juris- 
diction by giving him a large bribe and by granting him the title of 
“Commander-in-chief of the Army in the Prefecture of Illyria-^^® 
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Tftc Huns in Soatk Ritssh—Thar Gradual Adi/ancf into the Hurtganatt 
Plainr—Effect of the HunnisA Pmrure Upon the Cermamc Feopies—The 
5ufvi\ Vandals and Alani—The West Goths Inuade Italy and France—The 
Burgandi and Fran^ Afaptf into France—Rise of the Hunntih Kingdom in 
Hangary^—The Dynasty of 0\tar and RftO^Aceession of Bleda and Attila— 
Hunnish Conqueiis in Northern Europe — Attiia Sole Ruler—The Court 
Attila—Attila and the East Roman Empire — AttHa's Invasion of France^' 
Amla's Inmsion of hal]r—Death of Attiia and Breakup of the HunmsA King¬ 
dom—The Later Hum and the Buiganans—The Coming of the Avars* 

As WE have already seco^ the most important result of the first phase 
of the Hunnish invasion of Europe was the driving of all the West Goths 
and a portion of the East Goths and the Alani to take refuge inside of the 
Roman Empire- For geographic reasons it was^ the East Roman Empire 
rather than the West Roman Emfrire which felt the full weight of the 
barbarian invasions all during this period, ' 

During the period ajj- 375 to 400. the Huns^ the cause of all this com¬ 
motion, made no attempt at direct conquest of any portion of the Euro¬ 
pean portion of the Roman Empire, A few Huns had made their way 
south of the Danube during the period of the fighting between the Goths 
and the Romans. It is probable that these Huns moved westward to 
Pannonia a few years later when the East Goths were colonized in this 
area* But the Huns who took part in this migration formed small and 
insignificant units and had only an indirect connection with the main 
body of Hunnish invaders.^ 

Not only were the European frontiers of the Roman Empire safe from 
Hunnish attack during this period but from all the information available 
to us it seems probable that during this same period no important body 
of Huns entered that region outside of the Roman Empire which now 
forms Eastern Hungary and Transylvania and which later figured so 
prominently in Hunnish history. In fact, all during this time the main 
body of the Huntush invaders were content to occupy their new found 
homes in Southern Russia, formerly the home of the Alani aud the East 
Goths. From this region they did indeed make occasional raids into the 
Roman Empire, not however on the European^ but on the Asiatic side* 
Following the trails formerly used by the Alani* bands of Huns moved 
southward* and* crossing the Caucasus Mountains* poured into various 
adjacent regions in the Near East. 
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Thus, for example, we find it recorded ihiE in 3S4 a group of Huns in¬ 
vaded Mesopotamia and made an attack upon the city of Edessa. On this 
occasion they were defeated by the Roman general Ricimer and forced 
to retire. But a few years bter another band of HunnEsh %vamors ap¬ 
peared and ravaged various portions of Armenia, Mesopotamia and even 
Syria. Tlte Roman EmpErc was not the only object of their attack. In 396 
a large hand of Huns appeared before Ctesiphon on the Tigris, the capital 
of the Sasanid Empire^ and caused the inhabitants of this city to be filled 
with constemadon, although in the end these Hunnish marauders were 
pul to flight by the valiant counter-attack bunched by the Sasanid mon¬ 
arch, Bahram TV,® 

Even these raids, howeva*, were casual afiairs^ and the great bulk of 
the Huns were content to dwell and consolidate their power on the 
sEcppes of Southern Russia^ We have no account of just what took place 
in this region during this particular period, but indirect evidence shows 
us that there must have been a great increase of the Hunnish population 
during the twenty-five years which elapsed between the overthrow of 
the Gothic kingdoms (in 375) and the beginning of the fifth century 
when we again hear of Hunnish activities in Europe. 

It is probable, in fact, that the Huns who ovcithrew the East Gothic 
Kingdom were only the first of a whole series of Hunnish groups which 
steadily pushed their way into Southern Russia during the latter part of 
the fourth century. Evidence for this continued infiltration of the Huns 
into this region is seen in the way in which the non-Hunnish groups 
were slowly but surely pressed westward in the general direction of the 
Roman frontier. Thus, for example, we find that in 381 Athanarik, the 
old King of the West Goths who had remained behind in Transylvania 
at the time when most of his subjects crossed the Danube, was forced by 
further pressure from behind to quit his mountainous retreat and cake 
refuge with Theodosius the Great in Constantinople.* 

A few years later (386) we find a large band of East Goths approaching 
the banks of the Danube and asking permission to cross into Roman 
territory. These East Goths had nothing to do wirh thdr kinsmen under 
Abtheus and Safrax who had already setEJed in Pannonia but repre¬ 
sented a new wave of migration from Southern Russia, the old homebnd 
of the Ostrogoths. On this occasion the Romans were successful in keep- 
ing the Gothic hordes from crossing over into the Empire, and those 
Goths who did cross the Danube were butchered almost to a mnn.^ To us 
the Roman victory on this occasion is of no great imporiancer Far more 
significant is the fact that the whole incident shows that those East Goths 
who for a while remained in Southern Russia under Hunnish domina- 
rion were being pushed sbwly to the West, 
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It must have been during this period, moreover, that even those Goths 
who remained subject to Hunimund, whom the Huns hod appointed as 
puppet ruler under their immediate control, gradually moved westward 
into the Hungarian plain. Hunimund himself is said to have waged war 
on the Suevi and his son Thorismod upon the Gepids, both of whom 
dwelt not in So-uthern Russia but in the Hungarian portion of the 
Danubian basin 

A few' Goths remained behind in South Russia, but these were forced 
to abandon their residence on the open steppe country and take refuge in 
the moutiLainous districts of the Krimea. Incidentally, we know that this 
little fragment of the once mighty Gothic nation managed to retain their 
individual existence for many oentuneSr Rubmquis, who traveled east¬ 
ward in ihc (hineenth century, tells us that on the Krimean peninsula 
there were still a number of Goths who spoke Gcrmaii. Id fact, this 
group of Goths did not bcoame extinct until the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

During this period when the vast majority of the East Goths were be¬ 
ing pushed West of the Carpathian Mountains, we find that a similar 
pressure was placed upon l^tge numbers of the Alanj. In fact, it was 
at this time that a large group of the Alatu setded in or near Northern 
Pannotiia where they became the immediate neighbors of the Vandals 
and the SuevL In the year 401 we find that in spite of the linguistic and 
cultural differences existing between the Iranian Alani on the one hand 
and the Germanic Suevi and Vandals on the other, that all three peoples 
were living in intimate association with one another.* All of these migra¬ 
tory movements must have exerted pressure upon the Gepids, but in 
spite of this pressure the Gepids managed to maintain their positbn in 
the plains of Eastern Hungary and on the hilly slopes of Western Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

The virtual expulsion of the Goths and the Abni made the Huns net 
only the masters but almost the sole inhabitants of the stcppc-lands of 
Southern Russia. This fact is of great historical significance. Since the 
beginnings of recorded history wc have seen how this region passed 
from the hands of the Scythians to the Sarmatians and from the Sar- 
matiaiis to the Goths. But all three of these peoples had belonged to one 
or other of the “white” races and had spoken an Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. With the expulsion of the Goths and the Alani wc find for the 
first time the intrusion of a people with marked Mongoloid characteris¬ 
tics and speaking a Turanian or Ural-Altaic language. From the end of 
the fourth century onward these Turanians remained the masters of the 
Russian steppc-Iands for a very long period of time. The Hunnish King¬ 
dom was soon destroyed but the Huns were replaced by other people 
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^^Turaoian^ as themselves and it was not nndl the sevcniccnth century 
that an IndoEuropean people again became the domijiant element in 
this area- 

Up to the year ^oo the main body of the Huns were content to remain 
in what had formerly been the East Gothic Kingdom, East oE the Car¬ 
pathian Mountains. In the autumn of that year^ however^ we hear for the 
first time of direct contact between the Huns and the Romans^ and from 
that year onward mention of the Huns in one form or another begins to 
ap|>ear quite frequendy in the Roman annals, from which fact it is ob¬ 
vious that about this time the Huns began a second great drive west¬ 
ward, a drive which was to bring them control over the whole Danubian 
basin. It is at this time, moreover, chat we hear of a new Hunnish leader, 
named Uldes or Uldin. We have no means of knowing whether or not 
this Uldin belonged to the same family or even ttJ the same group as 
Balambcr, the Hunnish leader who^ according tOi tradition, first brought 
the Huns into Europe. 

Curiously enough the early intercourse between Uldin and the Romans 
seems to have been entirely friendly in character. !n the latter part of the 
year 400 Gania, a general in the employ of the East Roman Empire who 
had risen in rebellion and been defeated, was forced to flee for his life, 
and crossing the lower Danube attempted to find refuge in what is now 
Rumania. Uldin, however, who commanded the Huns who dwelt in 
this region* had Gania %iaed and executed, later sending his head as a 
present to the Emperor at Constantinople. But this same Uldin, who 
was content for the moment to be on friendly terms with the Romauj, 
was the cause of another stampede on the part of the various Germanic 
pcoplesn 

Just at this time wc hear of a new Gothic group (probably composed 
of various independent Ostrogothic tribes) appearing on the middle 
Danube. Shortly thereafter these Goths crossed the Danube and pro¬ 
ceeded to invade the Roman province of Pannonia. This group of Goths, 
wc are told, was led by a chieftain named Radagais. The early history of 
Radagais is unknown but we have every reason to believe that he and his 
followers had dwelt for some time in Eastern Hunga^ (i.e., cast of the 
Theiss River) and had been forced to migrate westward because of 
attacks of Uldin and his Huns. 

Even after crossing the Danube and camping in Pannonia the terrified 
Gothic horde of Radagais was not allowed to settle down in peace. Fresh 
Hunnish attacks forced this horde to flee still further to the West, and 
in 404 we find them crossing the Eastern Alps and moving doAvn into 
Italy. For once the West Roman Empire was able to rise to the occasion 
and defeat the wild tribesmen who threatened them with destruction. 
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Tn the foliowing yesr (405) Radagais and his aripy, while camping at 
FaesuH near the menJern Florence^ was overwhelmingly defeated* and 
almost destroyed. It is of especial interest to note that the Hunnish leader 
UIdin followed the Goths under Hadagais into Italy, and acting as an 
ally of the Romans, assisted materially in their defeatJ 

But though Radagais and his immediate followers Avere completely 
unsuccessful in their invasion* they were indirectly the catisc of a mortal 
blow struck at the Roman domains still further to the West* The fact 
that the horde of Radagais broke into Pannenia caused a great shifting 
of population among the barbarian tribes already settled in this region. 
For many years the Vandals had been setded in this area. During the 
last two decades they had been joined by large numbers of Suevi from 
Northeastern Hungary and by an equaUy large number of Alani 
who under Hunnish pressure had fled all the way from Southeastern 
Russia* 

The fresh pressure brought to bear by the Goths of Radagais and the 
Huns who moved behind them Avas too much for settlers in PannonJa to 
bear, and in 401 avc find a large group of Vandals, Suevi^ and Alani 
moving Avestward^ At first they settled in the provinces of Raetia and 
Noricum (roughly speaking the modern Switzcrbnd)* Not long after- 
Avards fresh pressure took them stiU further westward and in 406 they 
crossed the Rhine and entered Gaul. 

Shortly before crossing the Rhine these new invaders seem to have had 
a great battle with the Franks. According to tradition twenty thousand 
Vandals were slain in the course of this battle and the Vandal king him¬ 
self was killed. We are told, in fact, that only the timely arrival of thdr 
allies, the Alani, saved the Vandal army from total destruction. How¬ 
ever this may be^ large numbers of Vandals, Suevi^ and Alani did suc¬ 
ceed in bursting through the Franks and overrunning various portions 
of Gaul. 

For three years they burned and plundered Gallic dues to thdr 
heart's content, but at the end of this time a slight increase in the strength 
of the Roman armies in this region caused the invading hosts to march 
southward, and in 409 all three groups crossed the Pyrenees and entered 
Spain. They found Spain even less capable of defending herself than 
Gaul* with the result that instead of merely plundering the Roman cities 
each one of the three peoples was able to carve out a separate and inde¬ 
pendent kingdom for themselves. The kingdom of the Suevi was in the 
northwestern portion of the Spanish Peninsula, the kingdom of the 
Alani was in what is now Portugal, while most of the remaining portion 
of the peninsula tell into the hands of the Vandab- A few years later 
(458) a large number of Vandals, aided by treachery within the Roman 
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high command;, crowed the strak of Gibralter and became masters of 
all of Northern Africa as far East as the ancient city of Carthage.* 

Just at the time the Vandals^ Suevi, and Alani were ravaging Gaul and 
preparing to march into Spairij Italy* the very heart of the West Roman 
Empire, was again subjected to a barbarian invasion, led this time hy 
Alarik, the leader of the Visigoths. A few years earlier (40^403) Alarik 
had led an initial expedition into Italy which had had no important 
results one way or the otherj but in 408 he began a campaign aimed di¬ 
rectly at the sacred city of Rome- 

As we have seen, the invasion of Italy by Radagais and of Gaul and 
Spain by the Suevi^ Vandals, and Alani was the direct result of Hunnish 
pressure from the East. Wc have no reason to suppose that there was so 
dirca a connection between the Hunnish pressure and the new cam¬ 
paign inaugurated by Alarik. Nevertheless, wc may well believe that 
Alarik's decision to turn his back on the East Roman Empire was not 
entirely unconnected with the fact that large Hunnish armies were in his 
rear and that Hutmish detachments were already crossing the Danube 
and plMndcring Thrace and Macedonia. If Alarik confined his attentions 
to the East he would have to share all plunder with the Huns, a people 
who had already shown themselves superior eo the Visigoths in the art 
of war* and who svould naturally demand the lion's share of the loot* 
If, on the other handj he invaded the West, he removed himself from the 
Hunnish peril in the rear* and entered a region In which he would have 
a monopoly of pUlage. 

The immediate cause of hostilities^ as is wcU-known* was the demand 
which Alarik made upon Honorius, the Emperor of the West, for a 
large sum of money for the support of his troops. Honorius, a stubborn 
but ineffectual man, refused the demand for money, but took no active 
steps to prevent the threatened invasion of Italy* Rome itself was left to 
its own devices* but Honorius was careful to look after his own safety 
by locking himself up in the inacce^ble city of Ravenna. 

After his demands had been rejected Abrik cojuplcted the plans for 
his campaign, and in he crossed the Julian or Eastern Alps and 
entered the plains of Italy. He made no attempt to capture Ravenna, In 
which Honorius was skulking^ but made straight for Rome* the heart 
of the Empire- He met with surprisingly little resistance on his way 
southward. In the years 408-409 and 410 Abrik made no less than three 
assaults upon the imperial city. Each of these met with a certain measure 
of success. In the first attack he contented himself with investing Rome 
and starving the inhabitants into submission. On this occasion he con¬ 
sented to withdraw his troops on the payment of a high ransom including 
five thousand poundis of goldr-^uivalent to about a million dolbrs- 
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After the payment of this money Alarik, true to his word^ withdrew 
his troops a shore distance northward and attempted to negotiate a new 
and permanent treaty with the Emperor Honorlus. Alarik offered to 
abandon all hostilities and make an offensive and defensive aUiarice with 
the Roman Empire il the bttin' made him a yearly payment of gold, 
and ceded to him the provinces of NoricLim, Tstria^ Venetia, and Dal¬ 
matia for the residence of the Gothic troops and their families. By this 
cessions of course, these provinces would not, at least in theory, cease to 
be 3 part of the Empire, though no doubt they w^ould have become, in 
fact, an autonomous kingdom under Gothic control. 

Honoriusj however, safe in his asylum at Ravenna^ rejected all at¬ 
tempts at negotiation and in the folbwing year (409) Alarik made a 
second attack upon the city of Rome. When the Gothic chieftain had 
succeeded in investing the city the Roman Senate suggested a com¬ 
promise. Throwing off all all^iance to the stubborn Honorius who re¬ 
fused cither to fight or to ncgotiatCp they deebred this Emperor deposed 
and eleaed in his place a man called Attains. As Attains was both an 
inhabitant of Rome and on friendly terms with Alarik It was hoped that 
some satisfactory agreement between the Romans and the Goths could 
be worked out. 

For the moment Alarik declared himself content writh the new ar¬ 
rangement. The new Emperor—if we may call him so^ for he was only 
recognized in Rome and the immediately adjacent regions—bestowed 
high military ofiices upon the Gothic leaders and Abrtk again withdrew 
his army from before the gates of Rome. For several months concord 
continued to reign between Attains and his Gothic allies. Eventually, 
howeverj Abrik became dissatisfied with the treatment accorded him by 
Attains, and seized and solemnly deposed the puppet Emperor, who had 
had a nominal reign of only ten months. 

Once again Alarik attempted to negotiate with Honorius, the Icgiti- 
maie Emperor, who was still cooped up in Ravenna. Once again 
Honorius refused to negotbic, with the result that Alarik (410) marched 
for the third and last time upon the Roman metropolis. This time he was 
not to be turned aside by cither ransom money or the creation of a 
puppet ruler who could not command respect either at home or abroad. 
Bursting through the surrounding gales he soon made himsdf master 
of the whole city, and he and his followers were able to pillage to their 
hearts* content. 

The amount of permanent damage done by the Goths to the sacred 
city was probably very small. We hor of only one public building being 
burned. The Goths, moreover, being Christians, were careful not to 
harm the churches or CTcn loot the treasures owned by the churches. 
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They did, however, seize alL other movable property, both public aud 
private, which they could by their hands upon, and m this way secured 
an enormous amount of loot. Even more important was the blow they 
dealt to Roman honor and prestige. The city of Rome which for so many 
centuries had remained inviolate had at last succumbed to barbarian 
auack. 

In this connccdon it is of especial interest to remember that the bar¬ 
barians who captured Rome were themselves defeated refugees who had 
been forced to desert their homeland.in Transylvania before the fierce 
attacks of the Huns. The faa that the Chinese some three centuries 
earlier had been able to drive the Huns westward thus became a major 
factor in transforming the whole history of the Western World. 

A few days after capturing and sacking Rome Abrik and his hordes 
marched southward. After overrunning all of Southern Italy with no 
great difEculiy, the Gothic leader collected a large fleet with the object 
of crossing to Northern Africa and securing control over this region. 
His reasons for wishing to desert Italy in favor of Northern Africa are 
somewhat obscure. But we know the agricultural situation in Italy had 
by this time sunk so low that the food supply of Rome and the other 
Italian cities depended in no small measure upon the wheat sent from 
Africa. Africa at this time was governed by a Viceroy who was sdll 
faithful to Honorius. 1l is probable, therefore^ that Alarik’s scheme to 
conquer Africa was based upon a desire to secure control over the 
"Granary of the Empire." As long as Africa was loyal to Honor!us at 
Ravenna the latter could not be dethroned. In going to Africa therefore 
Alarik was neaHy aiming at consolidating his power in Italy and we have 
every reason to believe that he intended ultimately to return to Rome. 

All of Abrik^s fine plans went astray. The greater part of the fleet 
he assembled was destroyed, and not long Ehercafter the great Gothic 
leader himself died of a fever contracted in the pestilential marshes of 
Southern Italy. He was succeeded as Gothic leader by his bmther'indaw 
Athaulf, a very able man but far less ambitious than his predecessor. 
Athaulf gave up the project of invading Africa. He felt, moreover, that 
the hold of the Goths upon Italy itself was exceedingly precarious. Con¬ 
sequently, he was exceedingly anxious to make a permanent peace be¬ 
tween the Goths and the Romans, but he felt that ic was impossible to 
secure such a peace as long as the Goths occupied Italy- 

To return to the norLheast meant to enter once more into rivalry with 
the Huns, so he chose 10 lead his followers to the northwest and occupy 
a large portion of Southern Gaul (412). Not long aherwards we find 
him marrying PlacidJa^ the sister of Houorius. He and his successors 
were really independent sovereigns in their own domain. Nominally, 
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howcvcfi they rcmaiRcd subjects of the HomaD Empire, governing iheir 
domain as special viceroys of the Romaji Empire. It was, moreover, 
nominally as agents of the Romans that Athaulf and his successors 
crossed the Pyrenees and baulcd with the Vandals in the Spanish Penin¬ 
sula. As a result q( these campaigns a large part of Nonhern Spain was 
wrested from Vandal control, but needless to say this region, instead of 
being handed back to the Roman officials, was incorporated within the 
VLsigothic kingdom, which thus for several centuries cousbted of South- 
western France and Northeastern Spain* 

While the Visigoths were wrcsdng a large part of Southern Gaul from 
Roman control, their distant cousins the Burgundi and the Franks began 
moving slowly across the Rhine and occupying various portions of 
Northern Gaul. Very few details regarding these movements have been 
recorded for us^ but we know that the Burgundian movement started in 
413 though it was not until 443 that these peoples occupied the region 
which ever since their day has retained the name of Burgundy. The 
Frankish movement started in 420 and continued steidily thereafter« 
Both the Burgundian and the Frankish movements were, no doubt, 
aided and partly caused by the weakness of the Roman control over 
Northern Gaul, but we know that shortly before their migration the 
Burgundi were engaged in several desperate struggles with the Huns, 
and it is certain that the Burgundi, and possibly also the Franks, were in¬ 
fluenced in their decision to move westward by Hunnish pressure from 
the rear/" 

If we pause to review die net results of the second wave of Hunnish 
invasion which began about 400 and ended about 415 we are at once 
struck by the momentous consequent hbtory of Europe. The first Hun¬ 
nish invasion pushed the Germanic peoples out of Southern Russia and 
deposited large numbers of them In the Balkans, thereby dealing a 
mortal blow at the East Roman Empire, but the West Roman Empire 
remained comparatively untouched. It was the second Hunnish invasion 
which precipitated the barbarian hordes upon the Western Empire, as 
a result of which we find Italy ravaged for four years by one group of 
barbarians, and Africa, Spain and Gaul occupied by others. 

Most, if not all, of these barbarians we know were pushed into the 
Roman Empire as the result of Hunnish pressure from the rear. Consid¬ 
ering this fact it is rather remarkable how casual and insignificani were 
the direct contacts between the Huns and the Romans. We have good 
reason to suppose that it was during this period that the Huns first se¬ 
cured direct control over the province of Fannonia. But Pannonia was 
already occupied in large measure by barbarian colonists such as the 
Ostrogoths who had followed the leadership of Alatheus and Safrax, so 
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that the HuDniah conquest of this province meant Kttlc more than that 
these barbarians passed from Roman to Hunnish overlordship^ Tnd- 
dentally^ we may note that with the Hunnish occupation of Pannonia 
practically all of the Ostrogothic peoples were reunited but under Hun- 
nbh domination.^ 

Apart from the occupation of Pannonia, moreover, the Huns at this 
period made almost no direct attacks upon the West Roman Empire. 
To be sure occasional raids were made by the Huns to the South of the 
Danube but these were directed at the East Roman Empire and even 
these were more terrifyiiig than really injurious. In one of these raids> 
in factj the Huns received a very severe check- 

The raid in question was led in 4C1S by the Hunnish King, Uldin, of 
whom mention has already been made^ By this rime IJldm had become 
a very important person, and as the principal leader of the Hunnish 
tribesmen in Europe, must have been the overlord of a very large domain. 
The Roman an nab in fact speak of him as “the ruler of all Ehe bar¬ 
barians beyond the Danube/' UMin was a very proud and vain-glorious 
person. When the Prefect of the Roman province of Thrace sought 
humbly for peace, tlldln proudly pointed to the sun and said ^^Ali that 
he shines upon I can conquer if I will” 

Uldin did succeed in doing a good deal of damage to the outlying 
divisions of the East Roman Empire* but before long he met with dis¬ 
aster. As he was returning to his own domain, loaded down with booty* 
he was suddenly attacked by a Roman army- At this point the Humiish 
leader was deserted by many of his own followers with the result that 
the Romans won a complete victory. Large numbers of the Huns and 
their allies were killed or captured and Uldiu himself barely escaped 
with hb life/* 

After this time we hear no more of Uldin and his exploits and it is 
to be presumed that he died shordy after ward* With the death of Uldin 
we come to the end of the second period of Hunnish conquests. Of 
what took place inside of the Hunnish domain in ibe year^ which imme¬ 
diately followed Uldin's death we are profoundly ignorant, for this 
is one of the periods in European history almost entirely destitute of 
historical sources. 

When the curtain rises again a few years later we find that nllenhip 
over the Hunnish peoples in Europe has passed into the hands of an 
entirely new dynastyp usually called the dynasty of Attila, although it 
was Attila's two uncles who were the founders and first rulers of the 
hne. As far as we know there was no conneaion between this new 
dynasty and Uldirip the ruler of the Huns during the preceding period* 
or between it and Balamber* the chieftain who first led the Huns into 
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Europe. By some (c* g., Drouin) this very fact has led 1:0 the supposidon 
that the members o£ the new dynasty were the leaders of a new wave of 
Hunnish tribesmen who first swept into Europe at this time.^" It is almost 
certain that a great number of Hunnish tribes did move westward from 
Southern Russia into the Himgarian Plains during this period, and 
from Turkistan into Southern Russia^ but we have no need to assign 
the new dynasty to these fresh imnugrantsi It is^ in fact, probable that 
the new rulers were the leaders of a small group of Huns who had 
resided in Europe for several decades but who first came into promi¬ 
nence in the troubled period following the defeat and death of Uldin. 

Hotvever this may be, we know that the first rulers of the new dynasty 
were Oktar and his brother Rua. Oktar is an exceedingly shadowy 
figure, and we know almost nothing about his life or the events of his 
reign, though it would seem that it was ht who was the real founder 
of the royal house subsequently immortalized by his brother and his 
nephew. It is quite possible that Oktar was the leader spoken of in 
the chronicles who ted the Huns in an attack upon the Burgundians 
on the banks of the Rhine and who, though at first successful was at 
last slain in this, the first Hunnish attempt to dominate the peoples 
inhabiting the region now known as Central and Western Germany. 

Following an old Turanian custom, Oktar was succeeded on the 
throne, not by a son but by Rua or Ruga^ his brother. The first few 
years of Rua^s reign are also very objure. In 422 and again in 426 wc 
hear that the Huns again invaded the East Roman Empire and raised 
havoc in Thrace and Macedonia. Both of these expeditions seem to have 
been led by Rua. The East Ramans were able to push the Hun$ back 
to the nonh of the Danube on each of these occasions^ but they remained 
a very serious menace to the stability of the Empire, and before long we 
find that Theodosius II, the Roman Emperor in the East, was granting 
to Rua, the King of the Huns, an annual subsidy of 350 pounds of gold 
(about $70^000) on the condition that the latter keep his Huns from 
ravaging the Roman frontier.** 

Rua accepted this tribute with alacrity^ but in 432 we find him making 
fresh demands upon the court at Constantinople. Many Hunnish tribes¬ 
men had fled from the harsh rule of their monarch and had taken 
refuge iuside the East Roman Empire. Rua demanded that all of these 
fugitives be restored to him. Equally significant of the unity and power 
which had at last been achieved by the Hunnish kingdom was the de¬ 
mand which Rua made regarding the petty tribes settled on the Danube 
just beyond the Roman frontier. Hitherto the Romans had been accuse 
tomed to dealing with the border tribes separately. With this end in 
view Theodosius had made a number of agreatnents with the various 
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tribes immediately adjaceot to his domain with the id^ of prevcDtmg 
raids across the imperial boundaries. Rua declared that all of the tribes 
North of the Danube were subject co his jurisdiedoa, and demanded 
that the Romans declare null and void aU of the agtcemcnis which they 
had made with these groups. Hereafter all such agreemerits were to 
be negioriated thiough the Huooish courL 
Theodorius was a milksops hr more intcjfested in theology than in 
protecting the honor and dignity of his domain. Instead, therefore, of 
declaring war upon the Huns on the receipt of these outrageous de¬ 
mands,, he merely dispatched an embassy to the Hunnish court in the 
hope of securing somewhat milder terms from the barbarian monarch* 
This embassy arrived at the H onrush jErontier in 434^ and found that 
Rua was dead and had been succeeded in joint rulership over the Hus- 
nish hordes by his two nephews EJeda and AttUa. 

A brief description of the interview which ensued between the Roman 
ambassadors and the new jnint Kings of the Huns has been preserved 
*to us. This interview took place not at the Hunnish capitab but at the 
' frontier town of Margus in modern Jugo-Slavia. Not only the two Kings 
but all their retinue remained seated on horseback, and the Roman am¬ 
bassadors^ lest their dignity suiferj were forced to do the same. In spite 
of this attention to points of etiquette^ the Roman envoys proved very 
poor diplomats. Not only were they forced to give way on the question 
of refugees and agreements with the separate trihes^ but in addition 
Attila insisted that as the Huns now had two Kings it was necessary 
that the annual tribute paid by Rome be raised from three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold. The Huns insisted upon imme¬ 
diate acceptance of all these demands or eke war would be declared. 
Since the ambassadors knew that their master^ Theodosius, preferred 
any humiliatiori m a renewal of hostilities they agreed to all ^e Hun- 
nish terms. 

In compliance with, this agreement the Romans immediately handed 
over two young Hunnish princes who had taken refuge at C^nstanti- 
□dple, nor were the former able to voice any protest when the Hunnish 
monarchs straightway crucified the two unfortunate fugitives/® 

After the raiificarion of this agreement we hear nothing more from 
the Roman sources for several years regarding Hunnish activities, and 
it is probable that this period was occupied by the conquest and con¬ 
solidation of Hunnish power over the various barbaric peoples who 
then inhabited Northern and Ea^ern Europe. 

It is difficult foe uSf at this date^ to judge the exact size and power 
of the empire carved out by Blcda and Auila since all of our historical 
sources arc extiemely vague. It is certain, moreover^ that there was a 
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great diiTcreDce in size between the temiory which was immediately 
subject to Huanish jurisdiction and the territory Inhabited by tribes 
which In some way or other acknowledged Hunnish over-brdship. 

The center of the Hiinnidi Kingdom was now in the middle Danube 
basin, corresponding to the AustrcpHungarian domain of the nineteenth 
eenmry. Even in this territory^ however, the Huns constituted only a 
minority of the popuIationH Germanic peoples, such as the Ostrogoths 
in Pannonia to the West of the Danube, and the Gcplds, who dwelt to 
the East of the Danube, still coosLituEed the bulk of the population. Both 
the Ostrogoths and the Gepids were allowed to have their own kings. 
In fact, we are told that Ardarik, the King of the Gepids, and Valamir, 
the King of the Ostrogoths (it Is to be noted that all branches of the 
Ostrogoths are once again united under one ruJcr), enjoyed special con¬ 
sideration from the Hunnish monarchs and that their advice was fre¬ 
quently sought on all matters of state. But though these peoples retained 
a great deal of autonomy, paid no taxes and had as their only obligation 
service as soldiers in the Hunnish army, theoretically at least they werf 
all subjugated peoples and the Huns asserted an absolute right of dis-' 
posing of their life and property. 

In addition to this center in the middle Danube basin the Huns at this 
period also secured some sort of domination over the tribes Inhabiting 
what we now know as Germany. Even the Germanic peoples residing 
on or near the Rhine, such as the Memant, the Burgundi, and the 
Ripuarian Franks, were forced to acknowledge in some way or other 
Hunnish supremacy. Thuringians and Saxons were forced to add their-’, 
quota to the Hunnish army, and from certain passages in the classical 
authors it would appear that in some way or other Hunnish jurisdiction 
extended as far as the North and Baltic Seas. In fact, it has been sug¬ 
gested by some very compCtenE scholars that the extension of the Hun¬ 
nish Empire in this direction had a direcE connecEion with the migra- 
don of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes from the European mainland to 
the Bridsh Islcs.^® 

Of equal importance is the fact that the rule of Bleda and Attila 
extended Hr to the East. We know for certain that even the Hunnish 
tribesmen inhabidng the steppes of Southern Russia, who were much 
more numerous than the Huns io '^Hungary," were forced to acknowl¬ 
edge Attila's sway. In 435 the Sorasgi, as well as other Hunnish peoples 
in South. Russia, were subdued. A few years later (447)1 the powerful 
Akatsiri, another Hunnish group still further to the East who had 
hitherto merely stood in a position of friendly alliance with the court 
of Attila, were brought into direct subjection and Elbk, Attila s eldest 
son, was appointed to rule over them. It is also probable that many of 
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the Sbvic and Finnish peoples who inhabited the forested regionis of 
Ru^ia North of the great stepi>es were brought into some kind of sub* 
mission. It is^ in feet, very possible that the SkvSp as Hunnish serfa, first 
entered into Western Europe just at this timCp 
It is ter Lain that the power of Blcda and Attib c:ttended far to the 
East of the River Don, and Included much of the former kingdom of 
the Abni. We arc told, in fact, that Attila at one lime planned to use 
this region as a base for a major campaign against Persia. It is^ how¬ 
ever, probable that this region^ called Sugdak^ possessed its own subor¬ 
dinate monarch and that its dependence upon AttiJa's court was some¬ 
what tenuous^ a fact of some importance when wc remember that it 
was this sub-kingdom of Sugdak which formed the link between the 
European Huns and the Chinese Empirc*^^ 

In 445 Blcda^ the co-mler of the Huns, died and Attila became the 
sole ruler of ihc Hunnish hordes. Several historians have hinted that 
he was assassinated by the command of his brother, hut on this point 
we have no exact information. In any case Blcda had always been a 
rather shadowy person, and the accession of Atdla to sole rulcrship 
served to unify and strengthen the Hunnish dominion.*" 

It was, in fact, in the years immediately following Attib's succession 
to sole ndership that the Huns first became a really serious menace to 
the very existence of the Roman Empire. It was during this period that 
both the East and the West Roman l^pires sem: embassy aftcf embassy 
to the Hunnish court in vain attempts to ward off Hunnish attacks 
by diplomatic mems. But though aU of dicsc embassies ended in failure, 
we arc fortunate enough to have preserved to us the report of a member 
of one of these missions, and this report enables us to draw a picture of 
conditions ac the Hunnish court during these eventful years.^* 

From the description given us of the personal appearance of AitiJa 
it would appear that he had a good deal of Mongoloid blood in his 
veins. "He was/' it is said, "short of stature with a broad chest and a 
large head, his eyes small and sf^inkJed with grey, he had a flat 
nose and a swarthy complexion/' And again, “He was haughty in bis 
Avalk, rolling his eyes hither and yon so that the power of his 
proud spirit appeared in the movement of his body. He was indeed 
a lover of war, yet unrestrained in action, mighty in council, gracious 
to suppliants and gracious to those who were once received into his 
protection." 

In private life he was extremely simple. At his banquets all sorts of 
luxurious foods were served, but he himself ate only the simplest fare. 
The nobles of his court wined and dined off gold and silver dishes 
while he himself made use only of wooden bowk. In other ways, how- 
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ever, Attib was extremely vak, as is sci^n by the £act that he insisted 
that the Romans send him as envoys men of ihcir highest rank. 

The Hunnish rnlerj moreover, consumed wine in large quantities and 
was frequently drunk. He had a passion for womcrij kept a huge harem^ 
and had innumerable children by hb various wives and eoacubmes. It 
is to be noted^ however^ that only one of these wives ranked as the 
Queen Consort. This lady nor only outrauked all of her rivals but seems 
to have exercised a cousiderable influence upon the affairs of state. One 
of her children, a young boy named Ernak^ was Attila's favorite son. 

Of even grcaccr interest than these personal details arc some of the 
facts we find portrayed concerning the manners and customs of the 
Hunnish people at this period. In many ways it is obvious that they 
had undergone a great transformation in the few decades which had 
elapsed since they first settled in Europe. They were no longer pure 
nomadsj as cau be seen by the fact that they were now possessed of a 
fixed capital consisting of a number of permanent and rather imposing 
looking edifices* There is some doubt as to the exact situation of this 
Hunnish capital, but it is generally agreed that it was somewhere in 
Hungary between the Danube and the Theiss Rivers. 

The so-called palace of Attib was bulk on an ermnence and over¬ 
looked the whole town. It seems to have consisted of a vast circukr 
enclosure^ a wooden palisade, within which there were a number of 
separate houses* The principal building was surmounted by high towers 
or battlemcnEs* All of these houses were in the nature o£ a log or block 
houses, being built of half trunks of trees with the round side out¬ 
wards* The whole capital boasted of but a single stone edifice^ and this 
was a bath house erected at the command of a prominent Hunnish 
nobleman by a Graeco-Homan architect who had been enslaved by rhe 
Hunnish army. 

Inside of these palaces and houses there was much more furniture 
than we should expect from rude Hunnish tribesmen. It was customary 
to sit and lie on couches. Tables, chairst and benches were not unknown, 
and Attib himself made use of a sumptuous bed. The floors for the most 
part were covered with felt mats or carpets. At night they employed 
long reeds as torches 

When traveling the Huns continued to make use of tents and wagons. 
As they now resided in a land of many rivers, however, it was custo¬ 
mary to carry light rafts on these wagons so that they could cross any 
streams which lay in their way. On the large rivers they empbyed "^dug- 
out'* canoes, i.e*, boats carved out of a single tree trunk. 

In addition to their skin or fur garments the Huns, especially the 
womenfolk, made frequent use of linen. Meat and kumis, the fermented 
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mare's milk previously mentioned (called ICnmos by the Romao an¬ 
nalists)^ condmicd to be consumed in krge quanddesj but tbe Huns 
were ^cady beginoiog to cat millet and other cereals, and certain lux¬ 
uries such as pepper (of Ludian origin) and dates (from Arabia) were 
HOC unknown. It b probable that these luxuries reached the Huns as 
presents or as tribute from the Romans^ In addition to their native 
kumis the Huns also drank cnomious quantities of wine* 

When the Huns wished to do honor to a guest they presented him 
with a full cup of wine. When the guest had drunk the wlne^ the host 
then embraced and kissed him. Kissing is and always has been un¬ 
known in the Far East^ so that this method of gneering a guest was 
undoubtedly a custom, which the Huns had picked up since their arrival 
in Europe. 

We have very little information regarding the social organization of 
the Huns at this time. It is obvious that the Huns made no attempt to 
keep their womenfolk in seclusion. On several occasions Roman em¬ 
bassies dined with Attila’s consort and with the widow of Bicda, in the 
absence of Atdla himself from his capital. Even in Mongolia^ however^ 
the Hunnish womtri had enjoyed a great deal of freedom and it is 
doubtful if the migration to Europe had greatly aflected their status^ 

At royal banquets it was customary to have native minstrels compose 
and sing ballads in honor of the great battles of former years. It is a 
great pity that not a word of these songs has come down to us^ and we 
have no means of knowing whether these recitals referred only to recent 
victories or whether the Huns still kept alive the traditions relating to 
their ancient glories in Eastern Asia. 

On one point we find that the Huns had preserved a custom pe¬ 
culiar to the nomadic peoples of Central Asia* On the death of a ruler 
etiquette required that his followers pluck out their hair and make 
deep gashes in their faces. The cbssical authors are singularly silent 
regarding the religious beliefs and practices of the Huns. AttUa b said 
to have been very superstitious but this means little or nothing. Wc arc 
told that he was greatly claEied when a peasant by aeddent discovered 
“the sword of Mars always esteemed sacred amongst the Kings of the 
Scythians,” evidently one of the swords which had formed part of the 
religious rites of both the Scythians and Sarmatian^ This sword was 
duly presenced to Attila. The Hunnish monarch ^rejoiced at the gift 
and* being ambitious;, thought that he had been appointed ruler of the 
whole world, and that through the sword of supremacy in all 
wars was assured to bko^ It is certain that at no time did Attila or any 
of his impciitanE Hunnish followers accept Christianity.*^ 

The great changes in the material culture of the Huns at the rime of 
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Auila as conirasted with half a ctnmry previously is to be accounted 
for not only by rheir long residence in dose proximity to the Roman 
Empire but also by the fact that Attila showed great favor to, and 
kept close to his persooi many men of non-Hunnish origin. These court 
favorites included not only the vassal kings of many of the Germanic 
peoples but also a number of persons of Greek or Roman birth+ His 
private secretary, a man named Consiantlus, was a distinguished dtizen 
of the Roman Empire and an Italian by birth. Even more important at 
the Hunnish court* and a man frequently sent on foreign embassies, 
was Orestes. Orestes was a Roman citizen and had married into a well- 
known Roman family. Of even greater interest and significance to ns 
is the fact that Orestes was the father of Romulus Augustus, destined 
at a later period to be the last Emperor of the West Roman Empire.^ 
The presence of Greeks and Romans at the Hunnish court was not 
confined to persons of high degree. Many citizens of the Roman EmpirCp 
having been captured in trarfare, were taken back to the Hunnish 
kingdom and kept there as artisans and skilled laborers* In at least 
one case an upper middle das Greek continued to reside in the Hunnish 
court of his own free will even after he had been emancipated from 
slavery. In spite of the hospitality and favor shown by Attib lo many 
individual Greeks and Romans, the Hunnish monarch soon proved 
himself to be the Roman Empire's most dangerous enemy. At first it 
was the East Roman Empire rather than the West Roman Empire 
which felt the full weight of his hosdlity. 

x\s early as 441 the Huns conducted a campaign of plunder against 
Macedonia and Thrace, killing many thousands of the East Roman 
Emperor's subjects. It was not, however, UDtU 447* two years after Attila 
became sole monarch of the Huns, that he led the most formidable of 
all his expeditions against the Eastern Empire. On this occasion Attib 
and his troctps are said to have destroyed more than seventy towns and 
fortresses. One detachment of the Hunnish army penetrated as far as 
Thermopybe in Northern Greece* another to a pNoint near Gallipoli on 
the Dardanelles. Constantinople itself was free from serious attack, but 
in order to secure the withdrawal of the Huns from East Roman terri¬ 
tory* the Emperor Theodosius was forced to sign a mo^ humiliating 
treaty (448). By the terms of this treaty the East Romans were forced 
to grant to Attila an annual "stipend" of 2100 pounds of gold (about 
four hundred thousand doUars) and in addition pay a lump sum of 
six thousand pounds of gold as a settlement of past arrears. 

In the months following this treaty Attila continued to send embassy 
after embassy to Constantinople, nominally in order to protest that the 
East Romans had not as yet handed over all the fugitives from the 
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Hunnish domaio who had taten refuge inside the Roman Empire. The 
real object of these embassies however, seems to have been to provide 
some of Attib's personal favorites with a private foriyntp since the East 
Roman court seemed to feel it necessary to heap enormously valuable 
presents upon each of the Hunnish envoys as a means of warding off 
further Hunnish attacks. 

As the result of this expenditure the financial situation of the whole 
East Roman Empire became extremely perilous. Heavy taxation had 
to be resorted to, and in many cases wealthy mdividuals found their 
whole private fortunes confiscated. Even So, the Emperor found the 
greatest difficulty in meeting the obligadons which the Huns had forced 
upon him. Being unwilling to risk another war, he sank so low as to 
attempt to get Atdla disposed of hy private assassins. The whole plot 
was betrayed, however;, and in order to appease the Hunnish wrath the 
East Roman court was forced to disavow their agents and in addition 
make many new presents to Attila and his more prominent ministers. 

Just as the East Roman Empire seemed on the brink of ruin its 
ruler Theodosius 11 died (450) and was succeeded by an elderly senator 
named Martian. We know very little about the life and character of 
Marclan^ but he must have been a very remarkable man. Instead of 
wasdng his money upon presents to the insatiable Hunnish envoyhe 
spent it in reorganizing hJs army and In strengthening all the main 
lines of defense. This having been done, he adopted a much bolder line 
of diplomacy in dealing with the Hunnbh couit.^^ 

Attila, who was an expert at the game of bluff* realized that further 
extortions from the East Roman Empire could only be secured by an¬ 
other long and arduous military campaign. This region^ however, had 
already been bled so white that the returns from such a campaign, even 
though successful, seemed highly dubious. So with great good sense he 
shifted his attention from the eastern to the western divisions of the 
Roman Empire, 

During the period which had elapsed between AttilaV accession to the 
throne (434) and the year 450* the relations between the Huns and the 
West Roman Empire had been remarkably friendly. Even the conHicts 
between the Huns and the eastern division of the Empire caused little 
repercussion in the West. This was in a large measure due to the fact 
that Aetius, the chief confidant of the Emperor Valentinian III, and the 
most powerful political and military leader in the Western Empire at 
this period* was on very intimate icrnis wkh the Hunnish court. As 
a youth Aedus had served as a hostage among the Huns and had be¬ 
come wcU-acquainted with the principal Hunnish leaders, and it is prob- 
able that he and Attila had known one another from early manhood- 
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During the period that Rtia;^ Attila's uncle^ had sat on the throne, Acdiis 
had on two occasions (423 and 433) secured the ban of Hunnish aus- 
iliaties in dealing with local disturbances in Italy. 

Dnring the early years of Attila's reign the friendly relations between 
Acdus and the Hunnish court had increased rather thou decreased. On 
three occasions (436-439) Actius had employed a Wge Dumber of Hun- 
nish mercenaries in campaigns directed agamsc the Visigoths^ the 
Burgundij and other barbarians in Gaul and wc have every reason to 
believe that he secured these mercenaries with Attib's direct assistance, 
for the two men w'ere in frequent correspondence and exchanged pres¬ 
ents on several different occasions- In this connection it is Interesting 
to note that we arc told that many of the Huns learned to speak Latin 
while almost none of them ever were able to speak Greek*** 

In the years 448-449, however, a coldness sprang up between Aetius 
and Attila and late in 450 Attib definitely decided upon open hostilities 
with the West Roman Empire- Once warfare had been decided upon, 
it was not difficult to find a pretext for quarreling. For many years the 
Huns and the West Romans had engaged in acrimonious correspondence 
regarding the rightful ownership of some golden vases which had once 
formed part of the treasure of a church in Sirmium. This ancient dis¬ 
pute was again reopened, and in addition Atdb saw fit to refer to his 
so-called "engagement" with Hemorb, the Emperor ValcntinLan's sister- 

From a very early age Honoria had manifested a wild and passionate 
nature. At the age of sixteen she was caught having a liaison with a 
minor official at the Imperial court- After this she was kept practically 
a prisoner in the palace. Filled with romantic notions, she managed to 
send a messenger to Attila with a ring offering him her hand and her 
heart, in spite of the fact that the Hunnish monarch already possessed 
a large harem. For some time Attib ignored the proposition of the 
infatuated woman, but in 430 he took advantage of the sicuadonp and 
sending an embassy to the West Roman Court, he demanded that 
Honoria be handed over to him together with one-half of the West 
Roman Empire as a dowry. Needless to say both requests were refused 
and the Huns decided upon open warfare."^ 

After some consideration it was decided to open the campaign in 
Gaul rather than in Italy, Gaul was already broken up into a number 
of semi-independent barbarian kingdoms in addition to the provinces 
which sdll remained an integral part of the Roman Empire, and Attib 
hoped to sexure the aid of some of these kingdoms in his offensive 
against the Romans. 

Mustering a huge army (the Roman annalists state that Attila had 
command over five hundred thousand soldiery though the Huns proper 
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constituted only a small minority of this tiujnber)i the Hunnish moo- 
arch crossed the Rhine uad poured his hosts mto Northern Gaul. At 
first he met with universal success. Town after town was taken and 
plundered^ including the city of Metz. Paris escaped only because it was 
as yet too insigniFlcant to merit Hunnish attention. At last siege was 
laid to Orleans the most important city in Gaul, and for a while it 
seemed as if thb strategic center would fall into the hands of the Huns, 

Just at this timcj however^ Aetius, the great Roman commander* 
marched northward to the rescue of the beleaguered city. More fortu¬ 
nate still* he was able to win the cooperation and active assistance of the 
inhabitants of the baii>arian kingdoms, such as the Visigoths, the Bur- 
gundi, a Action of the Alam, and even the Celtic inhabitants of Ar¬ 
morica or Brittany. At the approach of the allied army Attib abandoned 
the siege of Orleans and retired to the Northwest. He was* however, 
pursued by Aetius and his followers, and before long a great battle 
was fought between the two armies on the Catalonian fields somewhere 
between the cities of Troyes and Metz. The hatde was long-drawn-out 
and verjT bloody; we arc told that over a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons perished on this single day. 

In many ways the results were indecisive* Theodork, the King of the 
Visigoths* was killed* and immediately thereafter the Visigothic por¬ 
tion of the allied army retired to their own domain. In spite of this 
defection on the part of his enemies* ally, Attila felt that he had had 
enough of warfare for the moment and without waiting to renew the 
battle, he and his immense host retreated across the Rhine and returned 
to Hungary.** 

To the extent that the Huris had been forced to abandon operations 
in Gaul and return to Hungary* Rome had won a splendid victory* but 
the Hunnish peril was far from being over, and in the following year 
(452) Atlila embarked upon a new campaign. This time his objective 
was not Gaul* but Italy. He felt^ no doubt, that the expeditioa of the 
preceding year had been unsuccessful largely because the barbarian ele¬ 
ments in Gaul had sided with the Romans rather than with him. He 
was confident that though these barbarians might help repulse a Him- 
nish invasion of Gaul, which was now their native land, they would 
make no attempt to assist the Romans as long as operations were con¬ 
fined to Italy. 

Attib was perfoctly right in making this assumption. Not a hand 
was stirred North of the Alps, and Aetius and ie Roman legions 
(mere shadows of the glorious Roman legions of fortner centuries) 
were left to bear the fuU brunt of the new Hunnish attack, with the 
result that Atdb and his followers at first were everywhere successful* 
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The first act of the Huns after crossing the Alps was to lay siege to 
Aqtiileia, for many centuries the chief city of Northeastern Italy- In 
spite of a desperate defense the city was at last carried by storm. The 
splendid buildings were razed to the ground and most of the inhabitants 
put to the sword* as were all persons dwelling in the immediate ncjgh^ 
borhood who had the misfortupe to fall into the hands of the Hims^ 
According to tradition a large number of persons fled to the mardiy 
lagoons j ust off die coast of the Adriatic and there laid the foundations 
for the city of Venice which eventually took the place of Aquileia as 
the principal city in this region. 

After the sack of Aquileia the Hunnish army spread far and wide 
over Northern Italy. With comparatively Uulc difficulty they captured 
and plundered Padua, Verona, and Milan. There was some thought 
of extending the campaign southward and making an attack upon the 
vacred city of Rome- Just at dus time+ however, famine and, worse still* 
pestilence broke out in the Hurmish camp. Added to this fact Actius* 
who up to this time had been able to offer little effective rcsistanK to 
the Hunnish armies* received reinforcements from the caster&division 
of the Empire and was thus enabled to cause the Huns serious trouble-.^ 
He was still not in a position to risk a large pitched battle but in a ^les 
of minor engagements he succeeded in sapping the strength of the 
Hunnish army. 

In consequence of this situation the Huns were in a favorable mood 
to receive a Roman embassy headed by Pope Leo L No details of the 
diplomatic negotiations have come down to us^ but in the end the 
Huns consented to return to Hungary, presumably on condition that 
no further attacks were made upon them by the Roman armies and 
that they be allowed to withdraw in full possession of the enormous 
amount of booty already obtained by them- We know, moreover, that 
on retiring to his own domain, Atdla left a loophole for the renewal 
of hostilities any time it pleased him by threatening that he would do 
wor^ things in Italy in the future unless they sent him his fiancee, 
the passionate princess Honoria.®^ 

Attila and his army duly returned to his capital East of the Danube. 
Forgetting his love for the fair Honoria* wc Bnd him* early in the fol¬ 
lowing year, adding a new beauty to his large harem. "After the wed¬ 
ding,” says the worthy Gothic bishop Jordaites, "Attila gave himself 
up to excessive joy at his wedding and as he Lay on his back, heavy 
with wine and sleep, a rush of superfluous blood which would ordi¬ 
narily have passed from his nose, streamed in deadly course down his 
throat and killed him... * On the folb^ving day* when a great part of the 
morning was spent* the royal attendants suspected some ill^ and after a 
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great uproar broke in the doors. There they found the death of Atttla 
accomplished by an effusion of Wood without any wound, and the girl 
with downcast face, weeping behind her veil.” 

We are told that Attila was buried with a triple cof&n, one part of 
iron, one of silver and one of gold. The place of his interment was kept 
secret, and lest the secret be betrayed all of the persons who had pre¬ 
pared the grave were put to death.** 

The story of Attila has always had a peculiar fascination for the later 
peoples of Europe. In addition to being given serious consideration by 
all the important historians who have dealt with his time and place, a 
fantastic account of his life and deeds soon made its way into the legends 
of the Latin and Germanic peoples. Later still (ninth century) when 
Magyars invaded and conquered Hungary they too evolved an elaborate 
Attila legend of great interest to the folklorist, but completely valueless 
to the serious students of ancient times*" 

Attib was indeed a great man, but when we consider the permanent 
results of his eventful and glorious rtign we lind that he accomplished 
amazingly little. The really important results, and the only permanent 
results, of the Hunnish invasions of Europe were the pushing of the 
Goths and other Germanic peoples westward Inside of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, But this work was accomplished, not by Attila, but by his prede¬ 
cessor^ concerning whom we know little or nothing. Attila himself had 
very little effect upon the migration of peoples. His great work was 
the construction of a gigantic Hunnish Empire but this empire col¬ 
lapsed like a bouse of cards and Attila’s Hunnish tribesmen were perma¬ 
nently expelled from Western Europe only a few years after AttUa 
himself was laid in the grave. 

The downfall of the European Huns was due in large measure to 
internal dissensions which broke out immediately after Attib’s death. 
Attib had left behind him a large number of children, and many of 
these strove to carve out independent kingdoms for themselves. Taking 
advantage of this situation, the Germanic peoples, led by the Gepids 
and the Ostrogoths, rose in revolt against Hunnish domination. In 454 
a fierce battle was waged on the banks of the Nedal River, a small stream 
somewhere in Hungary, as a result of which many thousands of Hunnish 
tribesmen including Elbk, Attib’s eldest son, were killed 

Hunnish power was definitely broken as a result of this battle. Small 
scattered bands of Huns continued to dwell in various parts of Hungary 
under petty chieftains but the main body of Huns were forced to retire 
ID the East of the Carpathian Mountains where they took refuge with 
^eir kinsmen who had been dwelling on the steppes of Southern Russia 
for the past three-quarters of a century. 
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Supremacy in Hungary, the scat of Atdk's Kingdom^ was divided 
among the various Germanic peoples who had successfully revoked 
against Hunnish rulcrship. The Gepids occupied rticMt of the region 
East of the Danube, while the Ostrogoths settled dawn for the moment 
in Pannonia on the West of that river, A few years later the descendants 
of AttiLa again moved westward and made a feeble attempt to reoccupy 
a small portion of the territory which had once formedi part of the 
domain of thtir illustrious anceaior. But the Gepid line held firm with 
the result that the Huns were only able to occupy certain regions along 
the line of die bwer Danube, which lay to the South of the Gepid 
strongholds. 

Emacj the favorite younget son of Attila, with a few Hunnish fol¬ 
io wers secured possession of the region now known as Dobruga^ just to 
the South of the mouth of the Danube, Two other Hunnish princes 
named Emntdzur and Ultsindur overran a portion of the East Roman 
province of Dacia Ripensomewhat further to the West, Other groups 
■of Huns settled in small groups in various other portions of the East 
Roman Empire, These settlements, however, caused no serious threat 
to the stability of the Eastern Empire, The court at Gonstantinople seems 
to have made no attempt to expel these Hunnish groups^ and it h 
probable that the Huns came to a peaceful understanding with the 
RomanSj settling as foed^ait or autonomous allies in districts which by 
desobte and sparsely populated as a result of the disastrous wars of 
the last half century,*® 

In 46! Dengesik* another son of Attila, made a somewhat bolder 
attempt to reestablish Hunnish supremacy in the West, It is probable 
that he too followed the Danube upstream, for^ avoiding the Gepids, he 
fell directly upon the Ostrogoths in Pannonia. The Goths succeeded in 
repulsing this attack^ but this group of Huns remained in the neigh¬ 
borhood for several years. In i |63 we find them again crossing the 
Danube, but this time In a southerly direction, and attacking the East 
Roman Empire. For once this Empire was able to rise to the occasion. 
The Hunnish attack was repulsed and Dengesik and many of his fol¬ 
lowers lost their lives. This aflfair is the last event mentioned in connec¬ 
tion With the Huns of the line of Attila 

We have sound bases for believing that these attempts on the part 
of the descendants of Attila to return westward and rcsecure a foc^hold 
in Hungary and the Balkans were not entirely voluntary^ nor the result 
merely of a desire to revive the glory of Attila^s empire. The real reason 
for this new western movement was renewed pressure from the East, 
arising from fresh disturbances in Central Asia* 

Shortly before this time a new 'Turanian*^ empire had arisen in 
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MongolUi founded by a people known to the Europeans as Avars and 
to the Chines as Rouran* We have good reason to suppose that this 
people spoke some form of Mongolian and thus constitute the first 
Mongol people to secure a place in recorded hisEory, With lightning-like 
rapidity the Avars extended their control not only over all of Mongolia 
but also over a considerable portion of Northeastern Turkisiarit thereby 
causing great commotion among all the peoples inhabiting Central 
Asia. Several of these peoples^ desirous of escaping from Avar control, 
decided to migrate westward. Prominent among such peoples was a 
group known as SabirSp a name worthy of note as it i$ possible that 
the name Siberia is ultimately derived from the name of this people* 

It is probable that a great many Sabirs remained behind in Northern 
Turldsuti and Southern Siberia at this time, but it is certain that a 
large number of them pushed westward, and crossing the Volga River 
settled in the Kuban district just North of the Caucasus Mountains 
where they remained for several centuries* We know very little about 
these Sabirs, but the classical authors tcU us that they were a ''Hunnish** 
people from which we may a^ume that many if not most of them 
were Turkish in speech^ though it is probable that they were well mixed 
with Finno-Ugrian stock/* 

The pressure exerted by the Sabirs set other peoples in motion. Those 
Hunnish groups which had formerly dwelt in the region East of the 
Don and Volga Rivers (the old habitat of the Alani) were pushed west¬ 
ward. One section of this group:, though migrating from Northwestern 
Turkistauj managed to retain possession of much of the territory be¬ 
tween the Eton and Volga Rivers. The other sectioa, pushing stJU further 
westward, crossed the Don River and settled all along the steppes of 
Souihern Russia, ousting or absorbing those Hunnish tribes which had 
long been settled in this re^oo/* 

All of these new immigrants were closely allied both racially and 
linguistically with the Huns who had invaded Europe approximately 
a century previously. It is for this reason that several of the classical 
authors speak of the new invaders under the old general title of Huns* 
Strictly speaking, however, they constituted a separate branch of the 
Hunnish family and hence frequently received a special name, in this 
case Bulgarian Huns, or sometimes simply Bulgarians. It is probable 
that this name is simply a variant of the word Volgarian, from the river 
Volga, which was long the ctnUH' of ihcir activity* At a subsequent 
period these Bulgarians were destined to found two large and important 
states, one "Great Bulgary," on the upper reaches of the Volga River, 
the other **Black Bulgaiy" in the Balkans, roughly speaking the Bul¬ 
garia of modern times- 
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Fcr a century after tbcir entrance into Europe, however (which must 
be placed between 461 and 453) they spent most of the time roving 
over the plains of Southern Kussia. Even during this period there was 
a sharp difference between the Bulgarians East of the EJon Riverj^ who 
were called UtrigurSj and those settled west of this stream^ called Kutri- 
gursn It was the Utrigurs who were later to found Great Bulgary on 
the Upper Volga and the Kutrigurs who later established Black Bulgary 
in the Balkans. In the decades following their first settlement in Europe 
we hear much more regarding the Kutrigurs than their kinsmen and 
neighbors to the East» and this for the simple reason that it was the 
Kutrigurs who came into intimate contact with the Germanic peoples 
inhabiting Hungary, and with the Graeco-Romans inhabiting the Ea^ 
Roman Empire. 

Following in the footsteps of the earlier Huns» the Huns of Uldin 
and Attila, the Bulgarian Kutrigurs made several attempts to invade 
Hungary. This time, however^ the Goths and their Germanic brethren 
were able to withstand the shock of the Asiatic onsbught. Theodorik, the 
great King of the Ostrogoths, overwhelmed the Bulgarian invaders, and 
with his own hands killed their chief. Athalarik, Theodorik's grandson, 
writing early in the sixth century to the Roman Senate^ telb of another 
great victory which one of his generals had inflicted upon the Hun no- 
Bulgarian tribesmen.*^ 

The East Roman Empire was not so successful m keeping the Bub 
garian Hum at bay. On several occasions Bulgarian hordes succeeded 
in crossing the Danube and ravaging various portions of Thrace and 
Macedonia, One of the raids occurred in 493, another in 499, still an¬ 
other in 535, A far more serious campaign took place in 558^59^ On 
this occasion the Bulgarian or rather the Kutrigur armies led by a 
chieftain named Zabergan overran most of the Balkans and even laid 
siege to Constantinople* causing the inhabitants of this imperial city to 
fly into a panic. The Emperor Justinian, able man that he was, found 
himself powerless to expel the Bulgarians undl at last he called in the 
aged General Belisarus out of retirement. 

A superb lacddan, BelJsarus soon managed to outwit the Bulgarians 
and forced tl^em to retire northward acrioss the Danube. It was obvious, 
however, that the power of the Bulgarians was far from broken and that 
at any moment they might renew their attack upon the Empire. With 
a view to preventing such an occurreiicc the Emperor Justiniau opened 
Up negotiations with the Utrigurs, those Bulgarians who still dwelt to 
the east of the River Don. 

As the result of much clever chpbinacy and the payment of very heavy 
bribes^ the East Romans at lost inducol the Utrigurs to make war upon 
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thcir Idrismcnj the Kuirigurs. A fearful battle was waged between the 
tivQ groups of Bulgarians. Neither side was able to win a decisive vic¬ 
tory and the losses on both sides were so great that the fighting strength 
of both divisions was enormously weakened.®^ 

Just at this time, 559, a new wave of invasion swept in from the East, 
from the plains of Central Asia. In Mongolia and the surrounding re¬ 
gions still another new Turanian Empire had arisen, ms., the empire 
of the Turks. These Turks had been able completely to destroy the 
empire of their predecessors, the Avars, and had then proceeded to 
subject to their own dominion the numerous tribes of Central Asia which 
had formerly acknowledged the ovcriordship of the Avar rulers. 

As might be expected, some of these people^s objected to this change 
of rulers. One group of these Central Asiatics^ the Warkhuns (or per¬ 
haps the Wars and the Khuns) determined to avoid subjecting them¬ 
selves to the Turkish yoke by fleeing westward, and before long we find 
them crossing the Volga and invading the steppes of Southern Russia. 
Because of the fact that they were formerly part of the Avar Empire 
these Warkhuns were usually called Avars, and it was under the name 
of Avars or "fake Avars" that they were henceforth known to the Euro¬ 
pean chroniclers. 

After cresting the Volga the Avars promptly proceeded to destroy 
the kingdoms erected by their predecessors. The first to fall was the 
realm of the Sabirs in the Kuban district North of the Caucasus, but 
before long it was the turn of the Bulgarian peoples, the Utrigurs and 
the Kutrigurs, to feel the full weight of the new wave of invasion. 
The classical authors tell us that both divisions of the Bulgarian nation 
were wiped out. This is certainly an exaggeration. Both the Utrigur 
and the Kutrigur kingdoms as separate units were completely destroyed, 
but large numbers of Bulgarians continued to exist as petty groups 
under their own chieftains, though of course these chJefbaina were forc^ 
to acknowledge Avar supremacy/® 

In later times, when the Avar supremacy began to decay, several of 
these Bulgarian groups resecuned their independence and something 
of their ancient power. The story of these later Bulgaiian groups; how¬ 
ever, belongs to a later stage of history and need not Co-ncern us at the 
present moment. With the coming of the Avars, the old traditional 
Htinnish kingdoms in Europe came to an end. 
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CfntTfit Asia from aj>, 150 fo 400 —TAe Sasanid Emf^rf in Fcrsi&^The 
Gupta Empire in India^The Chionitef—Tkc Rite of the Ephthditet or 
White Hum—The Language and Cuiture of the EpAthaiites^TAe Wettrt^ard 
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Now THAT we have portrayed Jie fortunes of the later Hunnish hordes 
in Ch i Da and m Europe our task of telling the story of the Huns is 
alniGst at an end- But before we can write finis to our undertaking it is 
necessary to give a brief description of the Ephthalites or White Huns, 
a people in some way or other allied with the Huns who conquered 
most of Kashgar! a and Turkistan and who made important inroads 
Into Persia and India. First of aU, however* it will be necessary to give 
a thumbnail sketch of the internal history of these regions between the 
rime we last caught a glimpse of themj about ajj. 150* and the time when 
the White Huns first appear on the historical scene, about aij. 400-^ 

In Kashgarta, in Southern Turkistan (the land of the Kang-gu), 
and in the domains of the Yijc}i or Kushans, which induded Bactria* 
Afghanistan* and Northwestern India, this was a period of internal stag¬ 
nation and decay. All of these regions were free front externa] conquest 
and invasion, but internal dissensions caused each of rhem to be broken 
up into a number of small kingdoms or principalities, no one of whidi 
was of any great sigdJicance. 

We have regarding Kashgaria* because of its proximity to the his¬ 
torically minded Chinese, somewhat fuller in formation than with re¬ 
spect to the other two regions* but even here our knowledge is rather 
fragmentary, Chinese overlordshtp over this region* which began to 
weaken shortly after igo, seems to have come to an end somewhere 
about AJ>-175, During this period China was so occupied with her own 
internal conflicts that she was unable to maintain even the fiction of 
supremacy over the petty states in the Tarim basin. During ihe two 
centuries that followed Chinese generals on two or three occasions man¬ 
aged to march armies into Northern Kashgaria and defeat or overawe 
the native kings in this region. At one or two places attempts were made 
to reestablish Chinese military-agricultural ccslomcs* some of which sur¬ 
vived for Several decades. 
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Had China been able to maintain order and a strong government at 
home there is no doubt but that she could have molntalned supremacy 
over all the Kashgarlan principalities bur in every case internal dis¬ 
orders rendered nugatory all the success ^von by Chinese generals abroad. 
The rulers who had scot the Chinese armies into Kashgaria were over- 
thrown^ and the various states which made up Kashgaria„ though per¬ 
fectly willing to pay lip service to whatever dynasty ruled over the 
Celestial Empire, soon found themselves complete masters of their own 
fortunes as the result of the voluntary withdrawal of all Chinese military 
and administrative officials.^ 

In Turkistan, just to the West of Kashgaria, contemporary Chinese 
chronicles tell us of the continued existence of the kingdoms of Farghana 
(or Da-yuan) and of Sogdia (or Kang-gu). The fact that about ajj, 300 
a king of Farghaha sent an embassy to China shows that this region 
still preserved its unity and independence* The kingdom of the Kang-gii 
appears to have had a somewhat more complicated history. We arc told 
that 3 king of Kang'^gu sent an embassy to China about 270. From this 
it would setm as if this region was still under the rulership of a single 
individual, though no doubt there were a number of scmi-autonoinous 
tribal chieftains and feudal lords under this supreme ruler. 

Somewhat later we hod the territory of the Kang-gu broken up into 
a number of separate and independent principalities, each under its own 
ruletj though most of these rulers were closdy related and bore the same 
family name, a name rendered by the Chinese as Jaowu. Curiously 
enough;^ we are told that all of the members of this family boasted of 
their descent from the Y uejT aristocracy of former days. We arc uncertain 
how this descent was traced^ or whether it implies a new conquest of 
Sogdia (Kang-gii) by the Yueji nobility at some time subsequent to 
300* We do know that from very early times there was a close 
associadon bctiveen the ruling families of both domains^ The fact that 
the Jaowu family boasted of its Yuqi descent, therefore, may well mean 
that this descent was only indirect, and that the various independent 
rulers of the Jaowu line were more directly connected with the family 
which had once ruled over the unified Kang-gii kingdom, and that this 
kingdom broke up as the result of voluntary division of tcrriiory be¬ 
tween the various members of the family .* 

The cotirsc of events among the YGcji or Kushans during this period 
is equally ohscure. We know almost nothing of the fortunes of the 
Kushan dynasty after the death of King Vasudeva, who is usually sup¬ 
posed to have died about ajj. 320, The Chinese historians, however, who 
wrote of the period ^20^265 (Wei-Iio), tel] us that the Kushans suU had 
possession of Bactria, Afghanistan, and Northwestern India. 
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Shortly after thU dme the great Kush an Empire seems to have broken 
up Into a number of small principaEues and kingdoms^ but in each of 
these states rulership aontinued la rest in the hands of monarchs of 
Kushan origin. In India these Kushan states included much of the prov¬ 
ince of the Panjab, and the region to the northwest of the Pan jab usuaUy 
known as Gandhara. Another group of Kushans retained control over 
the Kabul valley and many of the surrounding regions in Afghanistan. 
Another very iraponani group of Kushans continued to reside in Bactrk 
and formed there another independent monarchy/ 

Before closing this survey a word must be said regarding the Sasanid 
Empire which dominated most of the Iranian Plateau and of the Gupta 
Empire which ruled over a great portion of India during this period. 
Both the Sasanid and Gupta Empires represented violent nationalistic 
reactions against the previous alien rulers of their respective domains. 

The Sasanid dynasty arose (ca. ajj. 226) in the province of Persia or 
Pars^ in the southwestern portion of the Iranian Pbteau. It was in this 
province that the old Achemenid Empire of Cyrus and Darius had arisen, 
and it was in this region that the old national tradition had best been 
preserv^ed during the long period that the barbaric Parthians had ruled 
over Iran. Within a remarkably short space of time Ardashir^ the founder 
of the Sasanid dynasty, succeeded in completely overthrowing the last 
of the Parthian rulers and m subjecting the whole of the former Parthian 
domain to his own jurisdiction. Of great importance in this connection is 
the fact that the Sasanid domain thus included a goodly portion of 
South western Turkistan^ and consequently came into direct contact both 
politically and culturally with the peoples of Central Asia. Some au¬ 
thorities would go even further and claim that the Sasanids were able 
to exercise some sort of vague supremacy over the Kushan monarch^ of 
Bactria. This is extremely doubtful but unfortunately we have no way 
of settling the matter^ as we have no records dealing with the relations 
of the Sasanids with the regions lying to the Noith and East of their 
domain during the first two centuries of their rule. 

We do know that the rise of the Sasanid dynasty brought about an 
attempt to forget everything which had transpired since the fail of the 
Achemenid Empire. Though the Parthians had been Iranian in speech^ 
they were regarded as hated invaders from Central Aria and everything 
was done to bellEtle them and the things for which they had stood. The 
Parthians had been mildly sympathetic to Greek culture, and during 
the days of Parthian supremacy certain elements of Greek culture had 
been allowed to survive on the Iranian Plateau, the gateway to Central 
Asia. With the coming of the Sasanids, however, the last traces of Greet 
culture were rooted out and thereafter the peoples of Central Asia were 
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exposed to cultural stimuli which were supposedly purely Iranian in 

origin. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that there was a partial otception 
to this rule. The Sasanids, to he surci were far more zealous in their 
advocacy and support of Orthodox Zoroastrianism than the Parthians 
had The Parthians had actively sympathized with the Zbroastrian 
cause and had lent it their moral support, but they had remained fairly 
tolerant in their religious views and had permitted noQ'Zoreastrian sects 
and religions Id persist within their domain. The Sasaoids were far 
more zealous Zomastrians and at times went in for the active persecution 
of the Christians and, presumably, the Buddhists who resided in their 
domains. 

Occasionally, however, they showed themselves fairly tolerant in re¬ 
ligious matters, especially where political considerations were taken into 
account. When Ncstorian Christianity, an heretical offshoot of the 
Greek Christian community, began to be persecuted by the East Roman 
Empire for its religious views, many Ncstorians took refuge within the 
Empire. They were allowed there a certain measure of religious 
freedom, with the result that Nestorian Christianity eventually spread 
Thro u gh Persia to all parts of Central Asia. 

A similar situation arose in connection with Manicheanism. Maniche- 
aiiism was a curious compound of Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and 
Buddhism which arose in Mesopotamia and which at one time found 
adherents in many portions of the Roman world, as is witnessed by the 
fact that St, Augustine in his younger days was a fervid follower of the 
Maoichean faith. Christian bigotry eventually brought about the com¬ 
plete suppression of Manicheanism io the West. In Persia the Manicheans 
were also subject to persecution. Mani, the founder of the religion, was 
killed by order of one of the Sasanid monarchs, and various attempts 
were made to stamp out the Manicbean faith throughout the length and 
breadth of the Sasanid domain. In Persia, however, this persecution was 
never as far-reaching or as thorough as it was in the West. As a result the 
Manicbean faith managed to persist for centuries on the Iranian Plateau 
and eveatually spread northward into Central Asia and played a very 
important role in the cultural life of several Central Asiatic peoples.* 

In many ways the Gupta Empire, which arose in India about aj>. 320, 
offers a close parallel to the Sasanid Empire in Persia. Just as the Sasanid 
Empire aro« in Pars, the seat of the ancient Achemcnid Empire, so 
did the Gupta dynasty spring up In MagadJia on the middle Ganges 
basin, the seat of the Maury a dynasty, the most glorious of the early 
Indian Empires. And just as the Sasanids overthrew the power of the 
semi-baibaious Parthian^ who had originally hailed from Central Asia, 
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SO dJd the Guptas do everything they could to break the power of the 
Sakas and Kushans^ also of Central Asiatic origin, who for so long 
played the dominant poiidcai role in Northern India. The Guptas; to be 
sure; were not quite so successful m their fights against the barbarians 
as were the Sasanids^ for whale the Sasariids were able completely to 
destroy the Parthian power the Guptas^ were only able to weaken their 
barbarian adversaries. 

The Guptas were indeed able to drive out the petty dynasties of alien 
origin which had formerly reigned in the Ganges basin, and all of this 
region was restored to native rulership. In addition the Guptas were 
successful in crushing the so-called ^‘Western Satrapies.*' The Western 
**Satraps ” of Sakan origin^ had long ruled as autonomous or semi- 
autonomous hereditary governors over a large portion of Western India, 
though for several centuries they acknowledged the real or nominal su¬ 
premacy of the Kushan monarchs further to the North p 

The Guptas, as the result of several campaigns, were able to destroy 
these Western Satrapies, thereby overthrowing the last vestiges of Saka 
rulership^ and also taking from the Kmhans their last claims of su¬ 
premacy in this region. Judging by the proud boastings of some of the 
Gupta Ungs; the monafchs of this line also succeeded, at lease for a period, 
in imposing tribute upon some of the Kushan kingdoms themselves. 
This tribute, however, did not imply the complete subjugation of these 
Kushan kingdoms, and we know that various petty Kushan dynasties 
continued as overlords of a large portion of the Indus basin, thus retain¬ 
ing a hold upon India proper, in addition to their control over such out¬ 
lying provinces as Afghanistan, Bactria and Kashmir. This fact becomes 
of importance when we remember It means that the Gupta dynasty was 
thus cut off from all direct intercourse with Central Asia, and thus was 
prevented from citerting the same influence upon this region as did the 
Sasanid Empire in Persia, 

Just as the rise of the Sasanids meant the revival of native pre-Hellenis- 
dc reUgiSus, literary, and artistic traditions in Persia, $o did the rise of 
the Guptas mean the overthrow of the semi-Greek culture favored by 
many of the Kushan monarchy and the revival of purely native Indian 
traditions in all forms of cultural Ufcn India was, fortunately, never able 
completely to forget the stimulus given to her by the Greek artisdc 
tradition, but in the art and literature which grew up under Gupta 
patronage we find a great weakening of the Greek tradition and an em¬ 
phasis upon ideas and ideals which were purely Indian in origin. 

Nowhere was this tendency more obvious than in the sphere of re¬ 
ligion. For many years Buddhism, which though Indian in origin was 
essendally synthetic and cosmopolitaa in character, had been the dotni- 
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nanx though not the exclusive religions system throughout the greater 
part o£ India. During the Gupta period, and hugely because of Gupta 
patronage^ there was a marked revival of orthodox Hinduism with its 
rigid caste divisions and its complicated religicHSOcial rules. Because of 
these rules it was impossible for orthodox Hinduism to win favor or in¬ 
fluence with the peoples of Central Asia or the Far East^ and as a result 
India, during and after the Gupu period, ceased to be the dominating 
factor in the cultural life of the Central and Far Easteru Asiatics. 

The Gupta rulers were not especially intolerant. BuddhisTn^ though 
not favored, was allowed to persist and many Buddhist monasteries and 
monastic libraries retained much of their ancient glory. Numerous Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist pilgrims came to India from the Celestial Empire during 
this period and took hack with them many Sanskrit manuscripts for 
translation into their native language. As a result there was not a com¬ 
plete cessation of culture contacts between India on one hand and Cen¬ 
tral Asia and China on the other. But it should be noted that these 
pilgrims were all interested in the spiritual heritage which India had 
created at an earlier period, the Buddhist lore and literature which had 
grown up before the Guptas came to power. The new Hindu literature^, 
philosophy^ and art which arose in India during this period had litde 
effect Upon these Buddhist pilgrims and their countrymen in Central 
Asia and the Far East * 

After this survey of the political and social changes which took place 
in the Middle East from 150 to 400^ we can now proceed to examine the 
effects of Hunnish pressure in this region. To a certain extent this pres¬ 
sure began to be exened even before ajj, 400. A$ we know* it was during 
this same period (i5i>4oo) that Northern Turkistan was occupied by 
various groups of Hunuish tribesmen} a prelude to their invasion of 
Europe. 

Some of diese Hunnish groups in Northern Turkistan made long 
raids to the South and caused a good deal of damage to the northern 
outposts of the Persian Sasanid Empire^ As we have already "seen;, in 
about 356 the Chionites were cspcdally troublesome to the Persians and 
we have every reason to believe that the Chionites were merely one 
branch of the Hunnish family/ It was not, however, until over half a 
century bter that this Hunnish pressure became a serious meuace to the 
independence of Southern Turkistan, Persia, and India* At this time we 
hear no more of the Chionites, but of an entirely new group generally 
known as the Ephthalites or Hephthalites.® 

The origin and exact ethnic affinities of the Ephthahtes are shrouded 
in mystery. By the contemporary Greek and Roman histories they are 
frequently referred to merely as Huns, The Hindu legends and tradi- 
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tions regarding Lhe dreaded "Hunas” ako go back to the period of the 
Ephthalitc invasions and show that the word Hun must have been 
intimately associated with the Ephthalitrs shortly after their first definice 
appearance upon the stage of world history 

We know, however^ from various sources that the Ephthalitcs were a 
very peculiar group and diilered radically from most of the other Hun- 
nish groups. Thus, for example, the Byz^andne writers arc careful to dis^ 
dnguish between the ordinary Huns^ such as those who invaded Europe^ 
and the Ephthalites, who are more specifically referred to as White 
Huns. “The Ephthalitcs/* says Procopius, a contemporary, "arc of the 
Hunnish race and bear the Hunnish name, but they are completely dif¬ 
ferent from the Huns whom we know* They alone anaong the Hun¬ 
nish peoples have white skins and regular features.**^*^ 

This distinction between the Ephthalitcs and the ordinary Huns is 
confirmed by what the Chinese sources have to say about the subject. 
The Chinese arc always careful to disdnguish between the Huns proper 
or the Hiung-nu and the Ephthahtes, whom they the Yc-ri-i-li-do 
or Yc-da. It b from the Chinese that we get the information that the 
real name of this people was Hua, and that they came to be designated 
as Ye-d 4 -li-do because of the fact that one of the great Hua rulers bore 
this name.^^ 

There is some confusion and contradiedon tn the Chinese chronicles 
as to the exact origin of the EphEhahtes, but we are expressly told that 
their language differed radically from that spoken by the Avars in Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Mongolia (which was probably Mongol) and also 
from that spoken by the Gaogu in Northeastern Turkistan and North¬ 
western MongoKa. This last is of importance when we remember that 
the Gaogu were the descendants of the Huns and the ancestors of the 
Uigurs. We know definitely that the Uigurs spoke Turkish and wc have 
every reason to believe that the Gaogu and the Huns spoke an earlier 
form of the same language. When, therefore, the Chinese tell us that 
the Ephthalites did not speak the same bnguage as the Gaogu, this is 
tantamount to saying that they did not speak Turkish and thus differed 
linguistically from most of the Hunnish groups who occupied Northern 
Turkistan during this period and had already begun their invasions of 
Europe/* 

According to one Chinese chronicle the EphthaliEes were ultimately 
of the same origin as the Yucji, according to another they were a branch 
of the people who inhabited GushI or Turfan. According to the btier 
version the Ephthalites were descended frorn a group of Turfanese who 
in An. ia6 aided the Chinese gcdcrai Ban Yung in his attacks upon the 
Northern Huns and who afterwards settled in Zungaria/* Of great sig- 
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niiicaiice in this CDDBCctiQn is the fact that we now know that both 
the YuejT and the Turfanese spoke lodo-European languages however 
much they may have differed lingubtically among themselves. All in 
all, we may best give credence to the story that the Ephthalilcs were 
related more especially with the Tokharian speaking inhabitants of 
Turfon. We know moreover that a goodly number of the Turfanesc 
were blue-eyed and rcd-headcd^ a fact which fits in very well ivith the 
Graeco-Koman description of the Ephthalites as ^White Huns^ with 
regular features, quite unlike the other Huns^” 

In view of what has been said, it is obviou$ that the Ephthalites dif¬ 
fered radically from the other Hunnish groups^ In fact this difference 
must have been so great that we are in some doubt as to the advisability 
of including the Ephthalices under the general heading of Huns. In 
view of the whole sittiation^ however, especially because of the fact that 
the word Huns was a general rather than a specific term and always 
included peoples of mddy different racial and linguistic stock, we may 
well let the Ephthalites remain in the general category of Huns* During 
the centuries that the Ephthalites and the remnants of the Huns proper 
dwelt in close proximity to one another m Zungaria it is cenain that 
a great deal of iotermingling between the two peoples took place* A 
great deal of Hiimiish hlcN>d doubtless Rowed in Ephthalite veins* The 
Ephthalites doubtless borrowed many Hunnisb words and phrases 
for their own bnguage. In fact, it is not at all impossible that the 
Ephthalites, forgctftil of their true origin, came to regard and call them¬ 
selves a branch of the Hunnisb family (as a parallel we know that 
Babur and hb descendants, Turks to a man, gloried in the name of 
Mughal Of Mongol), a fact which would account for the fact that 
the name Hun was applied to the Ephthalites by so many of thdr 
neighbors. 

One feature of the Ephthalite social culture is worthy of especial men- 
tion, namely the fact that they went in for polyandry, or the custom 
whereby each woman was aHowed to have several husbands. As in many 
other polyandrous lands the various husbands were for the most part 
brothers, the eldest brother marrying the girl, and the younger brothers 
being automatically admitted to conjugal rights- The Ephthalite women 
had a peculiar form of headdress whereby one could tell at a glance the 
exact number of husbands each lady possessed.^* 

The fact that the Ephthalites went in for polayndry is of especial in¬ 
terest inasmuch as this custom was entirely unknown to the ocher 
Hunnisb tribes concerning whom we have documentary information- 
polyandry was also unknown as far as we can tell among all of the Indo- 
European tribes inhabiting Central Aria, including the Yueji and the 
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Turfanesct with whom the Ephthalites arc supposed to be especially 
ninn<yi<d. Wc know, to be surci that the modem Tibetans practice 
polyandry and there was probably some cultural filtratioa between the 
Ephihalites and the Tibetans in this regard. At the same time we must 
bear in mind that there is no evidence whatever that the Ephthahtes 
were themselves Tibetans, and the fact that the earliest Chinese records 
which deal with the Tibetans made no mention of polyandry makes it 
somewhat doubtful as to just when and among what people polyandry 
started in Central Asia, 

Neither the Greek, the Persian, nor the Hindu records give us any in¬ 
formation regarding the %hthalitcs prior to their invasion of Persian 
and Indian territory. Wc must turn to the Chinese records for informa¬ 
tion on this point, and unfortunately the Chinese record^ for once, are 
extremely vague and meager. This no doubt is due to the fact that at 
the time when the Ephthalites rose to power the Chinese were so oc¬ 
cupied with their own internal conflicts that they had no time for 
the movements of the Ephthalites to the southwest. But at least the 
Chinese chronicles do tell us that the Ephthalites after their coopera¬ 
tion with the Chinese in 126 dwelt for several centuries in 
Zungaria without having any direct communication with the Celesdal 
Empire. 

Wc next hear that the Ephthalites became sut^ected to the Avars (or 
the Rouran) when the latter established their huge empire which in¬ 
cluded Mongolia and the surrounding regions. The Avars were building 
up their political organization all during the laiter part of the fourth 
century a.©., but it was not until ajx 402 that the Avar Empire was 
definitely established, at which time the Avar ruler assumed the title of 
Khagan (or Khan) and proceeded systematically to consolidate and 
extend the Avar domain. 

It is probable that the Ephthalites began their migration either at or 
very shortly after this date. Seemingly they bore no especial hatred to 
the Avars. The rulers of the Ephthalites were related to the royal family 
of the Avars by marriage. Their relation to the Avars in fact must have 
been very rimilar to the relation between the Ostrogtwhs and the Huns 
at the time of Attila, half vassals and half auxiliaries. When the Epb- 
thalites first moved to the souihwtcst they were regarded as advance 
guards of the Avars rather than as a separate people. Moreover, if, as 
seems possible, the rulers of the Ephthalites bore the title of Khan, a 
tiilc which was peculiarly Avar in origin (as opposed to the title of 
Shanyu which had been borne by the Hunnish rulers) it would seem as 
thou^ the Ephthalites had borrowed much of their political organiza¬ 
tion from the Avar overlords. Nevertheless, it is certain that the Avars 
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and the Ephthahtcs were a completely separate people with a very 
different linguistic and cultural backgroundj and the real reason 
for the migration of the Ephchalitcs to the southwest was a de¬ 
sire to escape from too close proximity to theit too exacting Avar over- 
lords.*" 

The Chinese chronicles arc silent on the exact route taken by the 
Ephthalites on their march to the southwest. It is^ however, probable 
that they martbed through K^ishgaria for we find it expressly stated that 
the greater part of this region became subject to Ephthaliie supremacy* 
Among the Kashgarian city slates which are stated to have submitted 
themselves to the Ephthalites were Karasbahr^ Kucha, Kashgar and 
Khutan. The only places of importance in Kashgaria which are not in¬ 
cluded in this list are Shanshan (or Loulan) aud Turfan (Gush! or 
Gaochang) in the extreme East, which fell into direct subjeclion lo the 
Avars. 

After bringing Kashgaria to submission the Ephthalites next moved 
to the West and overran Sogdia, as the result of which the various 
Kang-gu princes hastened to accept Ephthalitc overbrdship. The next 
move of the Ephthalites was to the South and involved the invasion and 
conquest of the Yiieji kingdom of Bactria. The Ephthalite invasion of 
this region was undertaken seriously and systematically. They had made 
no attempt to settle either in Kashgaria or in SogdJa. Moreover^ the 
native rulers of the^ two regions had been allowed to retain thdr king¬ 
doms and thrones provided only that they accepted Ephthalite su¬ 
premacy and paid to the Ephthalites a heavy tribute. 

In Bactria, however, a very different sicuadem aro^. Here* for some 
reason or other, the Ephthalites determined to make a permanent settle¬ 
ment, so that it was necessary for them not merely to overrun but also 
to destroy the Yiieji kingdom which already existed in this region* The 
Yucji rulers seem to have put up 9 desperate resistance. After being de¬ 
feated they took refuge at first in the western portion of their domain. 
Before long, however, they were followed and again attacked by the 
Ephthalites, with the result that the YuejT monarch, a man called Kidara, 
and his court were again forced to flee for their lives- This time they 
fled to the South and soon crossed over the Hindukush Mountains and 
arrived on the Iranian Plateau. They did not dare stay long here, how¬ 
ever, as rhey were in too cW proximity to the powerful Sasanid Empire, 
and so, making a long detour to the East, they c%^ntually made dieir 
way to the Gandhara region in Northwestern India which had long been 
inhabited by another branch of the Yiiqi people.^* 

The flight of the Yuc}I from Bactria was naturally only a flight of the 
court and military aristocracy + The great majority of the Yuejl, together 
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with the indigenous Bactrian popubdofip reniaioed behiad and accepted 
the rulcrship of the invading Ephthalites. Nevertheless when Kldara^ 
the last Yucji king of Bactria, fled, he must have taken with him a con¬ 
siderable military following for he soon managed to carve out a new 
kingdom for himself in Northwest India, no doubt by dispossesing 
some of his distant cousins who were ruling over this region* A few ye^ rs 
later a son of Kidara marched still further to the southeastt and created 
for himself a new domain with its capital at Pumshapura, the modern 
Pashawar.*^ 

Mrer the flight of King Kidara and his court the Ephthalittt had no 
difSculty in overrunning and ruling the whole of Bactria* Wc are told 
tha t they established their capital in the extreme southwest of their do- 
main^ in the district of Badhaghi% “the windy region/' only a little to 
the North of the modern city of Herat/® It is generally supposed that the 
Ephthalite occupation of Bactria must have been completed by a 425, 
Tlic Chinese tcU tis that the Ephthalites numbered about one hundred 
thousand, but it is not clear if this number refers to the whole populadon 
or merely to the number of warriors they were able to put into the field. 

It is certain that when the Epbthalites first invaded Kashgar!a and 
Southern Turkisian they were still entirely nomadic in their habits^, and 
lived, apart from plunder* from the products of their huge herds. For 
dwellings they made use of felt tents which invariably faced East, They 
had no system of writing. They had a primitive religious system which 
included chc worship of heaven and of fire. The fact that fire was held 
sacred indicates that* like so many ocher Central Asiatic peoples, the 
Epbthalites had been exposed to religious stimuli radiating from Iran. 
That this Iranian influence was not strictly Zoroastrian is seen by the 
fact tluit the Ephthalitcs buried and did not expose their dead, like 
many other primitive peoples the Ephthalites possessed a fairly elaborate 
legal system of their own* Ttus code is said to have been very severe; for 
a simple robbery a man was cut in two.^^ 

The Chinese chronicles are the only sources of information regarding 
the Ephthalite occupation of Kashgania, Sogdia and Bactria,®^ but when^ 
shortly after these events had taken place, the Ephthalites marched still 
further to the southwest and invaded the Sasanid Empire, their activities 
became of such importance to world history that they were deemed 
worthy of record by most of the historians in the WesE, The EphthaEt^s 
appeared upon the Persian frontier during the reign (420-438) of the 
renowned Sasanid ntonarch named Bahram V. From his skill as a 
hunter* especially of the shy Gtir or Wild Ass, he is usually known as 
Bahram Gur. He, incidentally* is the monarch referred to in Umar 
Khayyam's lines t 
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'They Say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jam^hid glories and drank deep 
And Rahram—the Wild Ass 

Stamps o'er his head and cannciC break his sleep." 

According to oriental tradition Bahrain was the perfect type of adven- 
ttirotis prince, who loved not only the chase but also all manner of 
amorous escapadeSp and frequently roamed in disguise tbroughout his 
domain. This happy-go-lucky life was ruddy mtcirupted in the seventh 
year of his rtign (437) by a sudden attack made by the Ephthalites. 
After capturing Marv, the barbarians swarmed on to the Iranian Pbteau 
and then swept westward as far as Rai near the modem city of Tihran^ 
At first Bah ram seemed incapable of offering any effectual resistance 
to the invaders. In fact, for the moment the monarch was nowhere to 
be found and rumor had it that he had ffed and was in hiding somewhere 
in the northwestern portion of his kingdom. In these circumstanceSj the 
great ministers who remained m charge of the affairs of slate felt that 
it was advisable to try and end the Ephthalitc danger by means of 
diplomacy. A large sum of money was offered to the invaders if they 
would only return to their own land. Xhe offer was accepted, and true to 
their word the Ephthahccs were peacefully returning to Bactria when 
they were suddenly attacked by Bahramj who had been lying in ambush 
all this time waiting for a favorable chance to strike a heavy blow. 

The Ephthalitcs were caught off guard and suffered an overwhelming 
defeat* The ruler of the Ephchalites was killed and his consort taken 
prisoner. All of the tribute money paid by the Persians and an enormous 
amount of additional loot was secured, including, according to tradition, 
the royal crown of the Ephdialites, ornamented with thousands.of pearls. 
The survivors of the Ephthnlite army fled for thdr lives and were only 
too delighted to depart from Persian soil. A huge column was erected 
to mark the frontier between the Persian and Ephthalite domain and it 
was decreed that no Ephthalite might pass this frontier under pain ol 
death. The blow dealt by Bahram to the Ephthalites iu 417 was so stun¬ 
ning that for the next several years they made no further attempt to 
invade the Sasanid Empire and Bahram Gur died in 438 without having 
again to defend his northern frontier.^^ 

Bahram was followed on the Sasanid throne by tus son Yazdigird, 
who reigned for nineteen years, or from 438 to 457, Ehiring this period 
there were several wars between the Persians and the Ephthalitcs, but it 
is interesting to note that for the most part it was the Persians who took 
the offensive. Yazdigird, wishing to secure martial glory for himself, 
undertook the invasion and conquest of the Ephthalitc kingdom. On 
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one or two of these campaigns the Sasanitl monarch was signally suc¬ 
cessful and was able to march far into the Ephihalitc tlomain. Even 
these successesj however, led to no permanent enlargement of lerritory 
and when in 454 Yazdigird embarked upon a new invasion of Ephthalitc 
territory he was caught in an ambuscade and suffered an overwhelming 
defeat. The Sasanid monarch was lucky to escape with his life and he and 
his remaining trot^u retired hastily to Persian territory. At one bbw ah 
the prestige acquired by Yazdigird on his previous campaigns ^was lost.” 

An entirely new phase in the relations between the Persians and Eph- 
ihalitcs was ushered in by the internal disputes which arose in the 
Sasanid court on the death of Yazdigird in 457. Yazdigird was survived 
by two sons, Hurmuzd and Firuz, Firuz, being the elder, was the natural 
heir, but the younger son had always been the fathers favorite, and in 
accordance with the father’s dying wishes Hurmuzd, the younger son, 
was elevated to the throne, while Fir uz was sent into a sort of scroj,exilc 
by being appointed Governor of Sakastan in the east, 

Firuz was so dissatisfied with this arrangement that shortly after ar¬ 
riving in Sakastan he fled to the northeast and took refuge with the king 
of the Ephthalites, imploring the latter to aid him in raising an army 
whereby he might secure possession of the Persian throne. Though the 
Ephthalite monarch gave Firuz a very courteous reception, for the mo¬ 
ment he refused to give any active mihtary assistance. Two years later, 
however, when it was obvious that the Sasanid Empire was becom¬ 
ing very restive under the rulciship of Hurmuzd, the Ephthahtc ruler 
changed his mind about the project. He not only allowed Firuz to raise' 
an army of dissatisfied Persians who flocked to his standard, but in ad¬ 
dition placed a considerable number of Ephthalite warriors at the latter’s 
disposal, , 

Aided by these troops, Firuz, in 459, managed to defeat and depose 
his brother, and before long he was everywhere acknowledged as the 
rightful ruler of the Sasanid Empire. We might have expected to find 
the Ephthalites taking unfair advantage of their position as king makers, 
but this was not the case. It was necessary for Firuz to pay his Ephthalites 
very handsomely for the services they had rendered, but once this pay¬ 
ment had been made the Ephthalite contingent was perfectly content to 
return to their native Umd, and for some time profound peace and amity 
reigned between the Sasanid and Ephthalite empires.^* 

Five years later, however, a dispute arose between Firuz and his henc- 
factor, the Ephthalite monarch. This dispute soon led to war, and there¬ 
after at frequent intervals the Sasanid and Ephthalite empires engaged 
in armed conflict alternating with short periods of peace so that both 
sides could recover from their losses. On one occasion, when negotiating 
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a ETcaty of peace^ Firu^ promised to give ooe of his daughters in mat' 
nage to the ruler of the Ephthalitcs. Had this agreement been honorably 
carried out it h possible that permanent peace might have ensued be¬ 
tween the two nations. But Firuz revoked at the thought of giving a 
girl of the royal house of Sasan to the baibarian monarch of the Norths 
and sent the latter a slave girl insEcad^ The girl was wedded Avith much 
pomp and ceremony, but before long the trick was discovered- The poor 
girl was allowed to remain in the harem^ but to secure revenge for the 
trick played upon htm, the Ephthalite king enticed three hundred Per¬ 
sian officers of high rank to his court. Once they were in his power, most 
of these officers were put to death j the remainder were mutilated and 
then Sent back to the Persians,** 

This action led to another war- Firuz felt that he in turn must revenge 
this insult and again embarked upon a campaign against the Ephthalite 
domain. He succeeded in entering the Ephihaliie teniEory without any 
difficulty. When at last he faced the Ephthalite army, the latter, follow¬ 
ing old nomadic tactics, pretended to be seized with panic and fled, 
Firuz marched on in rapid pursuit only to find before long that he had 
been caught in an ambush. The Sasanid monarch was now absolutely 
at the mercy of the barbarians. But for some reason the Ephthalite mon¬ 
arch had mercy upon his opponent and sent a message stating that he 
would alloAv Firuz and his companions to rcEirc in safety to Persia pro¬ 
vided that the Sasanid monarch would swear never again to invade 
Ephthalite territory, and also do homage to himself by prostraEbn.®* 

Firuz fdt obliged to accept these terms, but already thought of evad¬ 
ing the spirit of the obligations he underEook. When he carried out the 
required prostration before the Ephthalite king he was careful to choose 
sunrise for the ceremony, and $o arranged it that the barharkn monaich 
was between him and the rising sim. In making his prostration, there¬ 
fore, he could make the mental reservation that his obeisance should be 
to the sun rather than to the Ephthalite ruler who had outwitted him. 
The EphthaliEcs were unaware of the deception which had taken place, 
and after the prostration had been accomplished and the vow never again 
to invade Ephthalite territory had been made, Firuz and his army were 
permitted to retire to Persia without further molestation. These events 
took place about 475. 

For the next few years Firuz was occupied with the iaicrnal affairs of 
his own kingdom and in suppressing a rebeilion which had broken out 
in Armenia, but in 48^ he dctcrniined to make another campaign against 
the Ephthalitcs. The proposed campaign met with little favor among 
the members of his own court. Several nE his ministers reminded him 
of the solemn vow he had made never again to invade the Ephthalite 
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domain, but Fimz was not lo be deterred from carrying out bis purpose. 
He still felt the rancor and the biimiliatioD of his previous defeat and 
was determinicd to wipe out this disgrace by a series of fresh vietoricsH 

To salve his conscience about the vow he had made he hit upon an¬ 
other subterfuge. In the oath he had sworn to the Ephthalkes, he had 
sworn that he would never advance beyond the great pillar which 
marked the boundary betw'een the Sasanid and Ephthalite domains. In 
order that he might stick lo the letter of this vowp he had this pillar up¬ 
rooted and carried before his army Ln a cart drawn by fifty elephants- 
Thus, howe%'er far he advanced into the Ephthalite territory, he never 
passed beyond the pillar and thus kept within the letter of his aath^ 

The Ephthalite monarch had got news of the new Persian campaign 
and carefully kud his plans accordingly. Marshalling his army near the 
frontier of his kingdom^ he next proceeded to dig a broad deep ditch in 
front of his camp, leaving only a narrow pathway untouched. The trench 
was then fiUed with water^ and then carefully cos'ered Avith reeds and 
earth so as to completely conceal the whole affair. 

When the Persian army arrived upon the scene the Ephthalitcs sent a 
small body of cavalrymen across the small pathway with orders to en¬ 
gage the Sasanid army in battle and then rapidly withdraw^ trusting that 
the Persian troops would follow them in hot pursuit. This strategy 
worked perfectly. The members of the Ephthalite squadron, knowing 
of the pathway, were able to retire safely, but the Persian army who 
rushed after them fell into the trench. In the confusion which followed 
the Ephthalitcs were able to win an overwheiniijig victory. Firuz him- 
sdf together with many of the princes of the royal blood was killed. The 
Persian army either perished or scattered to the four winds. The daughter 
of the Sasanid monarch and the Zoroastrian High Priest who had ac¬ 
companied the expedition were taken prisoners, and an immense amount 
of booty fell into the hands of the Ephthalitcs “ 

We are told that for the next two years Persia was forced to py a heavy 
tribute to the Ephthalitcs. She was saved from even greater indignities 
only by the military skill of a Sasanid general named Sufrai who col¬ 
lected the scattered Persian forces into a new army which was able to 
defeat the Ephthalitcs when the latter again attempied to overrun the 
Sasanid domain^ Persia was thus able to maintain her independence but 
all thoughts of conquering and destroying the Ephthalite kingdom had 
to be defimtely abandoned.^^ 

The relations between the Sasanid and the Ephthalite domains for 
the next few deoides are of no especial interest to us. Most of the events 
during this period center around the varied fortunes of the adveururous 
Sasanid monarch named Kubad, who ruled intermitiently over Persia 
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from 48S to 531, The acddenis of fate forced Ktibad to have frequent 
personal iptcrcoiirsc with the EphthaHtes. Kubad, like his father^ the 
unfortunate Firuz^ was a disinherited heir to the Persian throne who fled 
for safety and for assistance to the Ephthalitc court. In this eotmcetion 
it is interesting to note that Kubad had no hesitation in taking refuge 
with the Ephchaliicsoiily a year or two after the latter had defeated and 
killed his o^vn father. National and so-called racial hatred was little 
known in those early times. 

It was largely because of Ephthallte assistance that Kubad was able to 
mount the throne of Persia on the death of his brother Balash, who had 
ruled over the Sasanid Kingdom during the troubled period from 484 to 
4BS+ Though Kubad proved to be an exceedingly able ruler, he became 
very unpopular with many of his subjects^ largely because of the support 
he gave to certain religious heresies. In 497 he was deposed and put in 
prison- With the aid of his sister he managed to escape, and again took 
refuge vvith the Ephthalites. The EphthaUtes continued to regard Kubad 
with favor, and at the end of three years, the refugee^ aided by another 
Ephthalitc army, was able to recapture his throne and his kingdom. This 
time his reign proved more sticcessfulp and he was able to remain in 
power until his death in 531-“ 

We have very little information regarding the price Kubad was forced 
to pay the Ephthallte^ in return for the assistance they ^vc him on at 
least two different occasions, hut wc know that this payment must have 
been fairly heavy. We are told that the Ephthalitc contingent which as¬ 
sisted him in securing and in rcsccuring his throne were sent back only 
after they had been "richly rewarded.” We know, moreover, that he was 
forced from time to dmc to pay tribute to the Ephthalite monarchp and 
that on one occasion, being hard up for the needed cash, he applied for 
a ban from Anastadus, the ruler of the East Roman Empire. We are fur¬ 
ther told that during his sojourn at the Ephthalite court he was required 
to take a vow that never, under any condition, would he undertake an 
offensive war against the Ephthalite domain. It is highly probable, more¬ 
over, though the oriental writers for obvious reasons are silent on this 
point, that Kubad was forced to acknowledge the nominal suzerainty 
and supremacy of the Ephthalite monarch ” 

!t would seem that the Ephthalites, taking advantage of past favors, 
became too exacting in their demands upon Kubad, for in 503, only a 
few years after his return to power, we find Kubad following in his 
father's footsteps and breaking with his patron, the Ephthalite monarch. 
Open warfare soon followed which continued mtennitteotly for ten 
years (or from 503 to 513)* Curiously enough, our historical records give 
us almost no details regarding these hosrihties, and seemingly neither the 
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Pctsians nor the Ephthalites were able to win any decisive victory. It 
was Qo doubt because of this very fact that both parties were willing to 
make peace. This time the peace, apart from occasional border conflicts, 
appears to have lasted almost uninterruptedly for a quarter of a century.*® 

In view of all the facts which are known to us, it tvould seem that the 
real reason the Ephthalites did not continue their violent attacks upon 
Persia was that they had already become deeply involved in Indian 
affairs, and as time went on the conquest of India and the defense of the 
territory already won in this region took up niore and more of their 
When we come to consider the Ephtbaiite campaigns in India and 
their result we are at once faced with the usual difficulties which confront 
all students of Indian history, viz, the almost complete absence of ade¬ 
quate historical documents. We arc not even certain when the Eph- 
ihalitcs began their attacks upon India, but from a passage in the Chinese 
chronicles it would appear that they commenced their career of con¬ 
quest in this region by the invasion and capture of Gandhara in North¬ 
western India about a ji. 465. This conquest, of course, was at the expense 
of the Kushans, ruled over either by Kidara, or one of Kidara's suc¬ 
cessors, who had been eiipelled from Bactiia at the time the Ephthalites 
first swept into Southern Turkistan, We are further told that the Eph- 
thalitcs appointed a special official, a Tegiti or princely viceroy, to rule 
over their Indian dorriain.** 

This Tcgic or Viceroy, whom we may identify with the Toramana of 
the Indian inscriptions, was at first subordinate, in name at least, to the 
supreme Ephtbaiite ruler, who continued to reside in Bactria. Before 
long, however, this official $0 extended his conquests In India as to 
become one of the greatest monarchs of the age, and by his glory com¬ 
pletely overshadowed his nomina] suzerain who remained the semi- 
barbarous ruler of Ceniral Asia ** 

The extension of Toratnana’s domain brought him into hostile rela¬ 
tions with the various petty kingdoms (mostly under Kushan rulership) 
which still existed in the lower Indus Valley. These he seems to have 
had little difficulty in conquering. Far mart serious were his conflicts 
with the mighty Cupta Empire which was still the dominant power in 
Northern and Central Asia. The Gupta Empire was ruled over at this 
time by Skandagupta, who was destined to be the last important ruJer of 
his line. 

As far as we can make out, warfare between the Ephthalites and the 
Guptas started shortly before aji. 450. At first the Gupta monarch met 
with a certain measure of success, and in a rock inscription he proudly 
bciasts of his victories over the “Hunas." Before long, however, it became 
evident that Skandagupta had boasted of his military prowess too soon, 
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When the itiaio EphthaHte aritiy appeared on the field the Gupta mon¬ 
arch experienced a long scries of defeats which ended in the almosc 
complete destruction of the Gupta Empire. In fact, with the death of 
Skmdagupta (which took place about the Gupta Empire as such 
may be said to have come to an end* The dynasty^ to be surcp survived for 
several generations^ but the later princes of the Gupta line were little 
more than rulers of a petty state in the lower Ganges basin. 

The destruction of the Gupta Empire did not mean that all of the 
Gupta territory immediately fell into the hands of the EphthaUtes. After 
Skandagupta^s death his once vast domain tended to break up into a 
number of separate kingdoms^ and it was necessary for Toramanai the 
Ephtfaalite monarchy to conquer them one by one^ This process seems to 
have ended by aj). 500 when the Ephthalite ruler was acknowledged as 
the paramount ruler of all Northern and Centra! Tndia^ Shortly thereafter 
(503.) Toramana died and was succeeded on the throne by his son, 
Mihirakula, who proceeded to reorganize and consolidate the Ephthalite 
domain in India^ choosing for himself a new capital at Sakala, the mod¬ 
ern Sialkot in the Panjab,"* 

Practically aQ the authors of antiquity agree in picturing Mihirakub 
as a peculiarly bloodthirsty tyrant. Cosmas Indicoplcustes, a Byzantine 
monk who visited India during this period, describes the EphthaUte mon¬ 
arch, whom he caUs GoUas (undoubtedly ihe same as our Mihirakula) 
35 being 'Tord of India from which he exacted tribute by oppressioni 
enforcing his demands with the aid of two thousand war elephants and 
a great host of avahy." This same monarch was visited by Sung Yun* 
a Buddhist pilgrim from China^ who informs us that the king was ex¬ 
ceedingly cruel and vindictive, and adds that because of the inonarch's 
bug continued wars even the old men had to labor, and all the common 
people were oppressed. This ruler was especially relentless m his per¬ 
secution of Buddhism and Buddhist monks-*" 

In the end the cruelty and oppression of Mihirakub brought about a 
native reaction to EphthaUte rule. The peoples of Eastern and Central 
India rose in rebellion* The leader of this revolt was not the eifete repre- 
sentative of the Gupta dynasty (though it is probable that this personage 
cooperated in the general uprising) but a man of obscure origin and un¬ 
known antecedents, named Yasodharman. This rebellion took place 
about 552, 

After some desperate fighting tbe Indian nationalists won a stupendous 
victory. Most of Central and Eastern India was freed from subjection 
to the Ephthalites and for a few years remained under Yasodharman's 
nilership. It was only in the far northwest that the Ephthalites managed 
to retain a foodiold, Mihirakula, fearing for his life, took refuge in Kasb- 
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fDJr^ Deposing the nadve ruleri he made himself the monarch of this 
region and inaugurated another reign of terror which persisted until his 
death in about 542. The Kashmiris have a legend that Mihirakula took a 
Rendish pleasure in rolling elephants over a precipice and watching them 
die in agony.“ 

Only a few decades after the Ephlhalite supremacy in India had been 
brokeniH the main body of she Ephthalites who had continued to reside 
in Central Asia were made the victims of an even greater disaster* The 
moving spirit in the events which led to this disaster was the SasanJd 
monarch Khusrau (or Chosroes) usually called Khusrau Anushlrvanj 
who had succeeded his father Kubad as overlord of Persia. Khusrau 
ascended the throne in 531, and reigned until 579. In the firsE three 
decades of his long reign we hear nothing of any conHict between him 
and his Ephthalitc neighbors to the northeast. During a brge portion of 
this time the SasanJd monarch was engaged in bloody and hard fought 
wars with the Roman Empire, reason enough for his wish to maintain 
friendly rebtions with the Ephthalites during this period.” 

Shortly after the middle of the sixth century, however, a great change 
took place. Khmrau had emerged victorious from his long conflict with 
the Romans and was free to turn his attention to the northeast. More 
important still;, a great change had taken place in the political situation 
in Central Asia. In 552 the Turks had arisen in rebellion against their 
overlords the Avars, and by completely crushing the Avar Empire had 
made themselves absolute mastery of this region. 

We have already seen how the rise of the Turkish Empire brought 
about the flight to Europe of the Warkhunites. Even more important was 
the effect of the Turkish conquests upon the Ephlhalite kingdom. As 
might be expected, not long after the Turks bocame the masters of Nonh- 
ern Turkistan they began to have petty border conflicts with the Eph^ 
thalltes* The strained rebtions between the two peoples developed into 
open hostilities because of an insult offered by the Ephtbalitcs to a 
Turkish embassy. The embassy in question was one dispatched by Istami, 
the Turkish Khagan, 10 Khusrau, the Sasanid monarch. In order to 
reach SasanJd territory, however^ it was necessary for this embassy to pass 
through the domain of the Ephthalites. The Ephthalites were greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of having the Turks and the Sasanids establish 
direct relations and were foolish enough 10 sky the envoy and all of his 
retainers. 

As a result of his action the Turks deebred war upon the Ephthalites 
and promptly proceeded to invade the Ephthalite territory. After a great 
battle the Ephthalites were severely beaten, but were not as yet com' 
pletely crushed. It now became necessary for Khusrau, the Sasanid mom 
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nichj to make up his mind what attitude he should adopt with reference 
to the situaiion in Transoxiana+ He was obviously frightened at the ris¬ 
ing power of the Turks and at first thought of imrehing to the aid of 
the Ephthalites and assisting the latter in driving the Turks hack into 
Northern Turkistan, 

Just at this time, however, the Khagan of the TurlcSj, who was now 
able to establish direct communications with Persia^ sent a new embassy 
to Khusrau which succeeded in completely altering the attitude of the 
Sasanid court. The Turkish ruler^ instead of being menacing^ was ex¬ 
tremely friendly and even flattering in his attitude towards Khusrau and 
was obviously bent upon maintaining friendly relations between the 
Turkish and the Sasanid courts. Khusrau immediately abandoned ail 
thoughts of marching 10 the rescue of the Ephthalites^ and a little later 
he entered into a definite alliance with the Turkish ruler* To cement this 
alliance Khusrau took in marriage the daughter of the Turkish 
Khagan" 

Shordy afterwards, acting in accordance with the tenns of the new 
alliance, the Sasanids and the Turks made a joint attack upon the Eph- 
thalitcs as a result of which the Ephthalitc kingdom was completely de¬ 
stroyed. The Turks as their share of the fruits of victory secured Sogdia, 
or that portion of the Ephthalite territory which lay north of the 
Oxus, while the Sasanids made themselves masters of B^ctiia and 
Afghanistan, or all the Ephthalitc territory South of the Osus. The exact 
date of this event is somewhat doubtful, but it can best be pbced about 

The Ephthalites as an ethnic group did not completely disappear until 
several centuries after this event* Small Ephthalite communities are 
known to have persisted for a considerable time in various parts of Bac- 
tria and abo in Badakshan> the region of the Upper Osras Valley, but as a 
political power the Ephthalites were completely broken by the Joint 
Ttirkish-Sasanid attack, and tliey were never again able to pby any im¬ 
portant role in hbtory, 

A very similar development took place m India. The Ephthalite king¬ 
dom in India, already badly shaken by the defeat of Mihirakula in 53^, 
came to an obscure but ignominious end shortly after the destruction of 
the parent Ephthalitc kingdom in Bactria. For some time thereafter! 
however, we hear of the existence of small Ephthalite groups in Kafiris- 
tan in the extreme northwestern portion of India but they were eventu¬ 
ally absorbed by the surrounding population. 

Equally Lmpoitaut is the story of the Guqaras! an ethnic group which 
pbyed an important part in the later history of India. The Gurjaras are 
a people of unknown origin, but they made their way into India at the 
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same time as the Ephlhalitcs and were in some way associated with the 
latter. When the Ephthalite kingdom broke up the Gur^aras remained, 
and in fact they remain in some form or other ro this day. Not only 
are the Gujarats of Western India (in the district of Gujarat) generally 
oinsidered the descendants of the early Gurjaras, but many scholars be¬ 
lieve that the proud Rajput clans of Rajputana and the stalwart Jats of 
the Panjab arc likewise descended, in part at least, from these ancient 
invaders, even though the Gujara$, the Rajputs and the Jats have long 
since adopted an Indian language and been absorbed in the vast bulk of 
Hinduism.*® 



NOTES 


Chapter One 

The Eahlv Inhabitants of Tukkistan 

^ For the view that Central Asa. was the c^a^i^e ol the hutnan race see E. 
von Eickstedt^ RusscnJiinndif und R^ssen^eseAtehte der MtTisckeit^ pp. loo ff. 
For ihc excavations at Anau see R. Pumpclly, Expiorathm in TarA^sUin. 
For the date 400a bx:. see H. Peake and H. J. FletlteJ^ Feasants and F&iierSt p- 
115; HA.H. Hall, "'Art of Early Egypt ajld Babylon,” Cambridge Ancient 
History, I, 57^; von Eicksiedtt op- P- ^ 5 ®' 

^For the laoial characcei of Anau see Sergi in Pumpelly^ op^ eiL, p. 445^ 
G, E. Smith, Human HisSory, p. ija. For the material culture of J^iau see 
Schmidt in Fumpdiyt op. PP- 114 ^■ For the domesticated anlina^ts at 
Anau see Duent in Pumpdly* PP* 

* For the Tripolye culture see K Schmidt, ”Ausgrabiingcn in Kukuiem ” 
Zeitschrift fur EtArtohgicj V0I+ XXXXIR {19?!); V. G. Childe^ DiJi™ of 
European Cmlhation, pp. 152 fi. For the Central Asiatic afinities of this cul¬ 
ture soc H. Peake and H+ Ji Flcure, Priests and Kings, p+ i6Sj J. L. Myrts^ 
"Ethnology and Primitive Culture of the Nearer East ” In E. Eyre^ European 
Cit^lization, I, 119. 

®For the archaeological discoveries io China see J. G. Anderssonp “An 
Early Chinese Culture,” Btdietin of she Geological Surpey of CAina, do. 5 
(1933); / J™/ Treliminary Report on the Archaeological Resources," Memo¬ 
randum of sAe Geofogicai Surrey of China, 1925; idem. Children of the 
YeUou/ Eanh. For the probable relationship between the Chinese pottery and 
the West see also T J. Arne^ "Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Province 
of Honan,” Pdeontoiogica Sinica, 1915; H. Schmidt, ^Trthistorisclies ans 
Qstasien+” ZeitteArift fur Ethnologie, 1924; O, Franke, GescAlehie des Chine- 
sischen ReieAes, 1 ,44 ff* 

* For the belief that there was some affiliation between the various groups 
of vase-painters see V,G. Chlldei The Aryans, pp. 103 fi.; MyreSt "Ethuology 
and Primitive Culture of the Nearer East^^^ Eyre, European Cipilfs^ont E 
117 ff. 

^ For the nonhero uomads in general see H. Peake and J. Flcure^ Steppe 
and Sawn^ pp+ 7.0 fi.i J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 171 ff- That the 
nomads. In certain localitieSi at least, succeeded the vase^painters see ChEde, 
Dart^n of European Cipiiization, p. i 6 ^\ M. Ebert, Sad-Russland, p. 37. 

^That the Nomads were Id South Russia and Turkistan prior to 2000 b.c, 
see Ebert, op. eit., p, 52; J. L. Myres, "‘Indo-Europeans np to the Time of 
the Migrations,” in Eyre, European Cintlination, I, 233. 

* For the data derived from the Red Ochre graves sec Ghildc, Dason of 
European Cipilizatton, pp. 138 ff.; Ehdt, Op. dt., pp. 38 Tliat these graves 
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probably extended over Turkistan see Peake and Fleure, Steppe Sown^ 

p. 21 * 

^®For the Nordic character of the Red Ochre gtivc markers see ChEldei 
Thff Aryanj, p. iSj; E. H. MionS;, Scytkiani and p. 145. 

* ^ For ihe view that the Red Ochre people were Indo-Europeans see Childe^ 
Thf p. iS^; Peake and Fleure, Ptiisants and Pottffrs^ p. 134; J. L* 

Myres^ “Neolithic Bronze Cultures/' Cam^ridgi^ Arrd^nt History, I, 84, 

For a survey of the various thecrirs regarding the original home of ihe 
Indo-Europeans see Childc, The Aryans; O. Schrader, SprachuerglekAung 
und (Jrgeiehkhtt, k S5 S- Feistp Die Kahar^ Aushrdmng and Heri^unf^ 
der indogfrmanen, pp. 486 ff- 

For the theory that the Aryans originated near the Baltic see H. 
Hirt, Die Indogermanetj; M* Much^ Heimat der Indogermanen. 

For the theory that the Aryans originated in South Russia and/or Tur- 
kistan sec Breastedp cp. ctL; ChiJdc, The Aryans; Peake and Fleure, Sieppe 
and Feisty o^- eiL; Meyer, Gesehichte dei AliertMms^ k 797; Myres, 
**Indo-Europeans up to the Time of the Migrations,” in Eyre, European 
O tnfization^ 1, 251. 

For the culture of the early Aryan inhabitants of Central Asia see Meyer, 
op* fir.i k ^ 767 the archaeologicaJ mdierial see ChHde^ Dawn of 

European Cwdizafion, pp. m U.; for the data provided by comparative 
phildogy see Feisty Die Ktdtur^ Amhrettsiag and Heri^unf^ der Indoger- 
manen. 

For the early history of the horse see Lefcbvre de Noettesj L'Atiefagej, 
pp. 9 S.; O. Schrader, art. Pferd m Reatiexi)ion des Indogermanischcn 
Ahertumil^unde. For the close association of the horse With the Aryans sec 
Childe, The Aryans, p. ^3; A. Bcrthelot, VAsie AnAenne, Centrale et 
Sudonentaie iPapres Fiolemey, pp. ao ff. See also Mcissocr, "E>as Pferd In 
Babylonicn/' Mi^teiiangen der VorderaAaihehen Gescflschaft, XVIII (1913)1 
pp. iff- 

^^For the dispersal from the steppes see Peake and Flcure, Steppe and 
Sown, pp, 38 rt. For the Indo-Etiropcans in Kashgaria sec Peake and Fleure, 
op, «r., chap. V, Some traces ol a westward migratioii may he seen in the 
fact that the Red Ochre peofde overran the Tripolyc people. See Ebertp op. 
dt, p. 37, 

The route taken by the Aryans in their invasion of the Iranian Plateaus 
has been the subject of some dispute, but the vast majority of scholars agree 
that they came via Turkisian. Sec Meyer, op. I, 1, ^09 ff.; F. Justi, 
“Gcschiehtc Iraus” in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundnss der IramscAen Phdo- 
logU, Ht 401; E. Herzfcld, Arehaeofogica! Hisieny of Iran, p. 7^ C. Huart, La 
Perse Antique, p. 30; O. G. U. W«cDdoiick, Das ^VeiiMd der hanier^ p* id 

*^For Aryan military adventurers sec E, Meyer, “Das Erste Auftreten der 
Arier in der Geschkhie/" Sitzungsheriehte der PreusstscAen Academic der 
WissenscAaft zu BeAin (Phil-Htst, Classc), 190S, p, 14; Poussin, LTndo- 
Evrcpeans^UIndc fasqve Vers p, 79; Mironuv, “Aryan Vestiges in 

the Near East of the Second Milinary, Acta OAentalia, XI, 140 E 
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have purposely omitLcd all references to the Hittiies as their rdadons 
with ihc Aryans arc much disputed. See Foussin, UIndo-Europcans—UInde 
Jusq^e Vers ^ pp. 23 ff^ Childe^ TAf Aryans^ pp. ao 

For the ALryan occupation of the Iranian plaie^u see G* G* Cameron* 
History of Early Iran; Huart^ op. dt., pp. 29 ff. 

For the Aryan occupation of India see V. A. Smith, Oxford History of 
India^ pp, 7 fif.; Poussin;, op. pp. aiS ff. 


Chapter Two 

ScYlTtlANS AND SaRMATIANS EN THE NORTM 

For archaDological material sec Rostovst2cffy Iranians and in South 

Russia^ and E. H. Minns, SaytAians and Grea^^s^ The principal litemry 
source for the Scythians is Herodotus* Musa^ (nW Historiar)f Kpecialty Bh* 
4, Inddcutal reference occur in Hippocrates, De AeriAuSt Aquisj Lodi; 
Justin* Epitoma Histodearum FAilippicarttm Pompd Trogi; Diodorus Siai- 
lus^ BfAliotofa Histodca; Strabo^ Rerum CeograpAiiarum; Polybius* Hit- 
toriac; Pliny^ Nusuralis Hisioria; Ptolecny, GeograpAia; Josephus, Bdlum 
fudaicum; Ammiauus MarccUiouSp Rerum Gasiarum; Aciian* De JVflfwrfl 
Aoimalium; Pausanias, Deseriptio Gramae; Ovid* Ex Ponto; AeschyluSf 
PrometAeas Vinctus^ h should he noted that many of the classical references 
to the Sarimdans date from the time the latter had ousted the Scythians 
from South Russia. 

^ For the Cimmeriaus see Herodotus* op. 6, ig ff- and 4^ ii ff. Sec 
also C> F, Lehmaun-Haupt* "Kimmererj,** Pauly Wrssoura Realenq^ctopae^die 
des ClassfseAan Altertums. 

* For the coming of the Scythians from Turkistan 5« Herodotus* op. nV.* 
4, II 

■" For the Scythian ocaipadon of Rumania sec Parvis^ Dacia. For the Scy¬ 
thians in fiorthcastern Asia Minor see Herodotus, op. cst,^ 103 S. 

* For the return of the Scythians to Russia see Herodotus* op. at., 4^ 1 ff. 
That some remained in Asia Minor sec Rostovst&ef * op. cit ^ pp, 9 C 

® For the boundaries of Scythia see Herodotus* op. di,^ 4,16 and 4* 99 fl. 
See also Kretschmer* “&fihiaj,” Fauiy Wrsscuaa Redertcydopaedie des 
OassiscAcn Aliertums. For the westward movement sec RoNovstzeJJp op. eil., 
pp, 40* 90* 

* For the expedition of Darius set Herodotus* op. dt*, 4,118 ff. For Phillip 
and the Scythians sec Justiu, op. dL, 4,1-3. For Alexander's general Jusdn* 
Op,dt,,l 2 ^ 2 . 

^ For the Sarmaiian conquest of the Scythians, see Diodorus Siculu#* op- di., 

43; Polybius^ op. dt., ag* a. See also Kretschmer* ^armatae,” Pauiy Wts- 
soioa Rxaicncydopacdfc des Classiichen AltcrtumSr 

^ For the Massageiae ice Herodotus, op. at., 1, 201 ff.; see Heirmatui, 
"Massagetae,'* in Pauly Wissoufa Realencydopaedic des CiassicAcn Alter- 
tarns. 
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“For the Aoni see Scrabo^ op. nV.* ij for the Chinese dcscripdon of 
the Yej^tsai sec the Htm 963^ 17. For the Alam sec Flin^j cp. crif.^ 4, So;. 
Ptolcuay, o^, 3^ 5; Hou Han Shu, 11&, 11. 

*“For the Sakas see F* H. Weissbach, Die Kcilinsehrifien der AcAemcni- 
den, pp, 79 £f.; Herodotus, op. ciL, 7, 64- Stiabo, op. eiL, i Sj 2; /ftffl Shu, 
96b^ [; see also the Supplcmeutaiy Notes. 

** For the Kang^ see the Han SAu, 963^ 15. 

From the Chidesc sources we know that the migration of the Saima- 
tians 10 the West was due in large measure to the pressure put upon them 
by the Hiungnu or Huns who at this time were expanding westward from 
Moogolia into TurkJstan* For further details cf- chaps. V flF. 

On the essentia! unity of the Scythians and Sarmatians see Herodotus^ 

4^ ri7; Hippocrates, '"Dc Acribus," op. pp 34^ Diodorus Siculus^ op^ 
eit., IV* 45, 4^ ^rabo, op* oip, ^13'^ Josephus^ Beilum fudaicum, VII^ 7^ 4^ 

For the racial afEnitiB of the Scythiaos see Reche* ''Skyth^-Anthru- 
pologic” in Ebert, Reallexihon der VorgeseAicAte. For the "portraits** see 
F. Sarre and E. Hcrzfcld, IranheAe Feisrefiefs^ pp. 53 ff.; E. Hr Minns* Scy-^ 
thians and Greeks, pp. 159, aoo; sec also the Supplementary Notes. 

^'“For the iingui^iic aEnidcs of the Scythians and Saimatiaiis sec M. 
Vasmer, Untersuehungan uher die Aite^fen Wohnsttze der Siaeen, pi, i; 
Kretschmer* "Scythac/' '"Sarmatae,” Pafdy Wi^sou/a Realeneyeiopaedie dti 
Classischen Aiteriumf; see also the Supplementary Notes. 

^*For agriculture among the Scythians sec HcrodocuSp op* 4, 17-18. 
For hunting ttt Herodotus, op. di.^ 4^ 134, For fish'cadng among the Mas- 
sagctac sec Herodotus* op. at, 216. For nomadism see Herodotus* op. cti., 
4, 46. 

For Scythian cattle see Herodotus, op. cA., 4, 29. For sheep see Hippoc¬ 
rates, ^*De Acribus/^ op* cit, p, 18. For the absence of pigs sec Herodotus^ 
op. 4* ^3* For the importance of the horse see K. Neumann, Die Hdienen 
jffj Si^iAeniand, pp, 176 S. 

For the eating of cattle see Herodotus, op. dt., 4* 61; of sheep see Minns* 
op. eh., p. 49J of horses see Strabo* op. eii., % 4, d. 

For milk and mdk products among the Scythians see Herodotus, op. 
eh., 4, 2; Hippocrates, “De Acrlbus,” op. at, p. i3; Strabo, op. dt, 7, 4, 4; 
Pliny, op. at., a8, 35-36. For wine see Herodotus, op* at. 4, 66 and 6, 84J 
that the grape was grown by the Sarmadan inhabitants of Fargana see Han 
Shu, 96a, 17. 

^ For the wooden rceeptades see Herodotu^ op, dt. 4, i. For skin cooking 
pots see Herodotus, op* eit-t 4i 61. For the copper cauldrons see Minns, op. d£*. 
p. 79* For horn cups^ rhid*, p. Si, For skull drinking cups sec Herodotus* op* 
eit, 4,65. For the legend of bone fuel sec Herodotus* op. dt., 4,61. 

“That the Scythian wagons were drawn by oxen but that the men rode 
on horseback see Hippocrates, “Dc Acribus*** op. dt, p. iS. That driving 
preceded riding see Schrader, arts. ^Hecr*” “Rad,“ *^Rdten;* "Sireitwagen" 
in Realiedf^on des Indogefmanhehen Aiieriumsi^unde. V. Hchn, Kuhur- 
pFanze und Hamtiere, pp. 19 fi. For China see B. Laufer* Chinese Clay 
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Figum^ pt. I, Prolegomena on iAe Hisiory of Defensteir Armor^ PubliuEicn 
of the Field Museum^ 177 (1914)} pp- India see H. Zirtnner;, 

AUindiscAer Leben^ pp. 130 ff. For Greece and Rome set LefeWre^ op. cit,^ 
pp^ 3QJ S, For the Celts and Germans see Feisty op* pp+ 515 Berthdot, 
op. ek.j p. aS; sec also the Supplementary Notes. 

**For Scythian horse trapping see Minns^ op. eit.^ p. 741. For stirrups 
set Rostovsuefii op. p+ lar. 

For Scythian trousers see HippocraicSj Aeribus,” op. ctL^. p. 22; and 
the '"portraits'" Ln Miruis^ op. at., pp. 159, 200. For the history 0! irousers 
see Feist, op. at., p. 4S5, and Ebert, ait. "^Hose” in Reollexi^on Aer Vorgei- 
eAichte; set also the Supplementary Notes. 

For girdles see Herodotus, op. at., 4, 10. For caps among ihe Sacae see 
Herodotus, op. at, jy 64. For other features oF the Scythian costume see 
Minns, op. dt.^ p. 57. For the conneaion between trousers and leather 
boots sec art. ‘^Schuhe’^ in Schrader, op. ch. 

^ For wTaving in Southern Siberia see Minns, ScytkfMru, p, 244. That the 
Scythians were supposedly unact^uaioted with weaving see Justin, op. at., 2, S. 

For Scythian jewelry sec Minus, op. dtr, pp. 62-66. 

For shield and armor see Aelian, op. at., 9, 15; Phny, op. dt., 8, 124; 
Strabo, op* dt^, 7, 3, 17; Ammianus Marcelhnus, op. ci/., 17, 12, 2; Tacitus^ 
Opera, II, i, 79. For horse armor sec Schrader, op. dt., II, 149. Sec also Minns,, 
op* de., p. 73; Laufer, op. dt., p. 217+ 

For batileaxes sec Herodotus, op* dt„ 4,55 7, 65. For spears see Herod¬ 
otus, op, dtr, 4, 71: Ammianus MarcellSnus, op. at., 17, 12* 2. For swords 
see Herodotus, op. dt., 4, 61* Strabo, op. dL, 7, 3, 18; Tacitus, vp* erf., 11 , 
I, 79. For the lasso sec Fausanius, op. dt., i, 21, 5. The sling is known only 
archacologically. For the archaeological finds see Minns, op. di., pp, 

68 ff. 

For bows and arrows see Aeschylus, op. at., h 735: Herodotus, op. at., 
4, 3; 4, 46^ 4, 81; AmmJanus MarccUinus, op. dt., 22^ 8, 37; Aelian, op. dt., 
9,15; Strabo, op* ct>., 7^ 3 p 17; FausaniaSp op. dt, ar, 5; Ovid, op. at., 4^ 7* 
For the gorytus and other archaeotogical material see Minns, op. at*, pp. 66 fi. 

For the use and non uic of the bow in antiquity see art. ""Pfeir' in 
Schrader, op. crV^;E. Bulanda, Bo gen und Pfeil ifd den Vd^em dei Aitertumt. 
The quotation from Tacitus in regard to the Sarmadan hnights is from Tadtus 
Hitiodcal Wori(s, ly 79 (Murray's transladon, p. 61). 

That the Scythians had no towns sec Herodocus, op^^Vr., 4, 127. For the 
Uie of tents mounted on wagons see Hippocrates, “De Acribus," op* at.^ p* 
18; Justin^ op^ dt-3 2, 2; Strabo, op. dt., 7, 3, 17. TTat the Scythians probably 
possessed odicr types of tents see Minns, op, dt., p. 51; see also Rastovstzefi, 
op, dt,, p. 28, TTe descripEian ot the yurt is from J. Peister, ‘The Asiatic 
^ckgTound*” Camifddge Medieool Hdtory^ I, 335. For fell see B. Laufer, 
*'Thc Early History of Felt,” Amenean Anthropologist, XXXII (1930), i F* 

For furniture sec Minns, op. dt., p. 157; Rostovstzeff, op- dt., p. 47. For 
tbe Irauian origin of the rug sec Laufer^ "Early History of Felt," Amenctm 
Anthropoiogist, XXXII (1930), 9. 
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** For the Scythian kings and their exalted position see Herodotus, op, at., 
4, 64,65, dB, 71,117. 

For iht various Scythian and Don-^cythiaa peoples subject to the Royal 
Scythians See Herodotus, op. 4, ij-^o* For the four provinces see Herod- 
ouis, op. dt*, 4p 6. For the Nomes and Nomarchs see Herodoius, op- otr-* 
4,62,66. 

“ For succession to the throne see Herodotus* op+ 4 j 5 t 7 ^j 
” For Scythian tactics see Herodotus, op. at., 4,46,120-43. For blood drink¬ 
ing and other batde customs sec Herodotus, op. 4, 64-66. 

For potygamy and marriage to one's stepmother sec Herodotus* op^ 

4, 78* For moral laxity among the Massegetae see Herodotus* op. cU., i, 13.6, 
*• For royal HJnesses and ■wdiards see Hexodotus* op. aL, 4^ 68-69. 
ordinary funerals sec Herodotus* op. ril., 4, 73 ' 7 S" royal funerals sec 
Hcrodotust op. dt., 4, 71-72- That the Masscgctac ace their parents sec Herod- 
oiuSj op* dt.t ij 126. 

For Scythian religious beliefs and customs see Herodotus, op. riV.* 4* 59- 
62. See also Ammianufi Marccllinus^ op. ctL^ 31, 2+ 23- For Scythian oaths sec 
Herodotus, op, crV.^ 4* 70. For the two types a£ wizards ^e Herodotus* op. 
dt., 4* 67. 

For Scythlau art sec G. Boiovfka, ScyMan Art; RosiovstKcff* op. dt, 
chap. VITL For the conneciions with China see Rostovscacff* Ammal Style rfl 
South Russia and Ckwa^ 


Chapter Three 

Bachuans and Sacn>iANs in the South 

For the text and translation oE the rock inscriptiems oF the Achacmenid 
kings see Weisshach, op* dt. See also the Atresia, edited by K. Geldner; Le 
Zend Auesla^, translated by J, Darmsteter; Die Cathas des Aoesta, translated 
by C. Bartholomac^ and A vesta, die MeUigrn BueAer der Parsen, translated 
by F. Wolff* The A vesta is divided into several parts; see especially Yasna 
(cited as Vs.)* the Yashts (cited as Vt.)* and the Vendidad (cited as Vd.). 
Certain additional information is to be found in the later Pahlavj texts espe¬ 
cially the BundaAiifi and the Dhi^art. For the BuadaAisn cf. West Pahlad 
Texts, part 1. For the Dlnkart cf. DmJ(art, ed. and trans. by P. and D. Sanjana* 

For the Achacmemds see especially Herodotus* op. dt. For the Alexandrian 
period see Arrian* Dr Expeditione Alexandria and Q. Curtins* Dc Rehus 
Gesds Alerandri MagftL For the later periods see especially Justin, op. dt.; 
Diodorus Siculus, op. dt; Strabo, op* dt.; Appian* Histoda Romana; Polyb¬ 
ius, op. ciV*; Dio Cassius* Historia Ramana; Plutarch, Vitae ParaRelae; Orosius* 
Histodae Adversum Paganos^ 

^ That the Bactrians* ctc^ belonged to the same stock as the Scytho-Sartua' 
dans sec Strabo, op. ri, it, 3^ That the Bactrians spoke the same Ian- 
gua^ as the Medes and Persians, ihid.^ 15^ 2.^ g. For Sogdian see R. Gauthiot* 
£rrdj de Grammdre Sogdienne. 
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* For cavalry amon^ the Southem Iranians sec Heresdotns, op* 7^ 84-6^. 
For bows and trmiscrSp 7, 6 t- 6 S^ For trousers see Sarre and Hcrifeldp 
op. 53. 

*For conflicting views regarding the early history o£ Baerria see the Sup¬ 
plementary Notes. 

*For the rise of the Medes see HcrodotuSp op. at., i. 95006. That the 
Medes never succeeded in conquering Souiheni Turkistan set G. RawlinsoEip 
Ftt^c Ancient OAeatoi Illj 381+ 

^ For the conquest of Bactria by Cyrus see Herodotus^ op- cit .p 1, 1 53 i * 77 “ 
For the founding of Cyropolis see Straboj op. ii* iij 4- death of 

Cyrus see HctodoiuSp op- eit., i| aoi-14. 

"For the accession of Darius^ iFid., 3^ ^- 8 S. For the reestablishiTLent of 
Persian control over Eastern Iran see Weissbach, op- cit.f sections 33 '" 39 ' 

^For the list of satrapies, jW., sect. 6 ff.; sec also Herodotus, op. aL, 3p 
89-97. ^he Bactrians in the armies of Xerxes, 7^ 64-66. 

^ For the decay of the Persian control over Sonthern Turkistan under the 
later Achaemcnids sec H. G. Raw^linsoo, Baoiria, the Story of a PorgoiUn 
Empire^ p, 31; K, Jacobson^ Early Hittory of Sogdh„ p+ 31. 

*That Zoroastrianism probably developed in Eastern Iran see A. W. 
JacksoDj Zoroaster^ the Prophet of Ancient fron^ p* ^05? see also the Supple¬ 
mentary Notes. 

^*For the religions policy of the Achacmenids see E. Meyer, “Persia— 
Ancient Historyp” Eneyciopaedia BAtannica; O. G. V. Wcsendonck, Welthdd 
der Iranier, 

^*For the Persian's wtllingiiKS to borrow from their DcEghbors see Hero¬ 
dotus, op. rtV„ 1,135. For the nature and eitem of alien influences see "Terser” 
in Ebert, Retdtexi{on der Vorgesehichte. For the spread of Western in¬ 
fluences through Persia and Souihcrji Turkistan see B> Laufer, Sinoltanica^ 
Puidfcations of the Field Museum, no. ao i (1919) * 

^*For Bessus see ArriaUp op. cfx.p 3^ ai; Curtius, op. ctr., 5, lo fi. For 
Alexander's campaign In Turkisian see ALTriati, op. crV.^ bks. 3-4, Curtinj^ 
op. ciL, bks. 7-8; F. V* Schwarz, Alextinder def Grossen Feidsuge in Tar- 
l^estan, 

^^For the events following the death of Alexander see Justin, op. dt,t bks. 
13-15; Diodorus Siculus^ op. dt^t bks. 

For ihc rise of the Sdeucid dynasty see AppiaUp op. dt-, ri| 5a S-i Justin, 
op. dK, bks. 16 If.; E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleueus. 

For the character of Antiochos ihid., chap. IX. 

**For the rebellion of Bactria and Paithia see Justin, op. at*, 41 ^ 4; Siraboj 
op. cit.f II, 9, 2-3. For the linguistic alEniiies of the Parthian^ sec the Supple¬ 
mentary Notes. 

For the attempt of Seleucus II to reestablish control over Eastern Iran 
sec Justifi, opi dt., 4I1 4; Strabo, op. dt., t!, 8, S. 

For the campaign of Antiochus ITT against Panhia see Justin, op. dt., 
41, 4 S Polybius, op. dt., 10, 18-31. For his campaign against Bactria see 
Polybius, op. dt., la^ 49 and ii, 34. 
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^•For Antiocbtis’^ disastrous war with the RoioaDs see AppiaOj op. d#v 
It, 

^For the later Bactrian klfig> see Justki} op. «jf.^ 41^ 6 ; Strabo^ op^ eiL^ 
III III I ff. Additiotial uiformation from coins. See P. Gardner^ Cows of 
and ScytAtc Kings of India; H, G. Rawlinsorip Bactrta, r^e Story of 
0 ForgoUcfi Empire, and MacDonald, ^^HcDcoic Km^doms of S^ria, Bactria 
and Parthia/* Cambridge History of India, voL L 

For the Bactrian conquest of India see Strabo, op. «V,, ii, tt^ r fl. The 
same source speaJts of conquests as far as the Seres and PhrynoL This may 
mean Kashgaria. See A. Herrmann, Lou-Lan, C^ina, Indienf t*nd Rom im 
Uchte der AusgraSungen hobnor^ 3^+ 

^ For Baarian art sec A. Fouchcr, Hylrs GreeodfouddAiqus du Gandkara^ 
For Bacrian infiiience in India see L. Poiissiiij Uindc attx Temps dcs 
Mauryas et des Barbares^ pp, 141 G* N. Bannerjee, Hdieoism in indent 
India. 

®*For the conquest of Mithiadates I see Justan* op. cit.^ 41, 6; Strabo, op. 
cf/ip II, Ilf 2; E^odorus Siculus, op. cit^, 3^, iS; Orosius, op. cit.^ 5, 4-5, See 
also G. Rawlinson^ The Sixth Oriental Monarchy or PartMaj p. 69; %V^. W- 
Tarn, "Parthia/* Cambridge Andtnt History, IX, 579 ff. 

For the campaign of Demetrius II see Jostijij op^ cit^, 36^ 1; 3S, g; Ap- 
piaUi op. eit., tti 67# For the campaign of Antiochus VII see Justiii, op. eit., 
33, ro and 42^ i; Applan^ op. eit.^ 11, 63 - 

For a discussion of the relations between the Partbians and the various 
tribes inhabiting Central Asia cf- infra, chapsn V ff. 

For the campaigns between Romans and the Panhians see Plutarch, 
"Crassns^^ and ‘^Vnthony/’ in Viiae Faradeiac; Dio Gassius* op. cit., especially 
bks* 40, 49 j 6Sj 71, 785 Entropius, Breoiartm Hitioriae Romanae, 8, 3; Hero- 
dian, Hitioria (Ab Excessu diai Aiarci}j 4, 24-30- 

For the feudal character of the Parthian empire see Me^'cr, "Persia— 
Ancient History," Britannka; Rawlinson, op. at., p. 87; Tarn, 

“Panhia/' Cambridge Ancient History, IX, 390. 

** For the cavaJjy tactics of the Paithians see Justin^ op. eit., 41,2; Plutarch^ 
"Crassuf,^ cbap^ XXI in Vitae Paralielae. See also Tarn, ^Tarthia," Cam- 
bridge Aneient History, IX, 601. 

For the use of Attic standards and for the Greek inscriptions on Par- 
diian coins see W, Wroth, Coins of Parthia. 

** For the persistence of the Greek traditions in the Parthian Empire see 
Meyer, * Persia—Ancient History," Encydopaedia Britannka; Rawllnson, 
op. cit., p. 08 ; Tam, "Parthia," Cambridge Ancient History, DQ 595 - 
the head of Crassus see Plutarch, "Crassus,^ chap. XXXIfL 

“ For the revival of native Iranian tradition see Meyer, 'Tersta—Ancient 
History " Encyclopaedia BAsannka; RawHnsoii, op. ck., p. go- Tarn, "Par- 
thia," Cambridge Ancient History^ IX* 590- Wroth, op, cit. 

«For Zoroastrianism under the Parthians see Justin, op, dt., 41, 3; Strabo, 
op.dt.. Up 9, 3; Tarn* "P^ia " CambAdge Ancient History, IX, 590. 

" For the redaction of the Avesta see Diniart, West^s transIatioiL, p. 412; 
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Ccldner, '^Avfita Littratur," Gcigcr^Kuhn, Gfttrtdriss dir IraniscA^ P/ido~ 
iogi^y II, 53; Darnttjteierj ap. cit.. Ill, xadii ff. 

** For ihc time and place of ZomasKr see the Supf^ementaFy Notes, For 
the age and authenticity of the Avesta see the various views expressed In 
Geldner, "Avesta Liieratnr,” Gci^r'KuJin, Grundn^j; d^ IramscA^ PAHo- 
II, 3a ffp- Darmstfiterj op. Ill^ v ^4 E. G. Browoe, Ut^ary Hlnory 
of Portia^ voL L 

For cactle raising and agriculture in the Avesta see Vd. 3, 2-4; for the 
ass see Vd. 7, 41J for the goat Vd. % 52^ for sheep Vd* % 37-3Si the 
cow see Yt. 9; Ys. ii, if Vd 7, 67; Vd, 7,77f Vd, 7, 14; Vd 9. ai; Yt. 10* 
3 «- 

For the horse etc* see Yi. 5, 98; Yl 17, 7; Yt. 17, 12; Yt. % 50; Yt. 
5i 130-151; Ys, iij a; Vd+ iSj la. For the names Huaspa, etc. see Yt+ 13^ E22; 
Yl 5, 108; Ys. 12, 7, 

For the camel see Ys, 44, 18; Yl i4p 12-13; ^ 2'3; Vd. 7, 42. 

For the dog see Vd+ ijj 49; Vd. 13, 59f Vd. 13, 3; Vd, Sp j6-j8. For ^gdid 
see Darmsteter^ op* rit., col. 2, p. 149. 

**For the cock sec Vd+ iS, 15. Sec also V, Hehn, op. erV,, p. 314; 
Schrader, arc. "'Huhn'' in ReaiUri^on diri tndogmnmifcAcn Aitenums- 

\anJiT, 

” For agricidcure, etc., see Vd. 3, 4; Vd. 3, 23; Vd. 14, 12; Vd. 5, 3; Vd, 
6,6. For wheat, iniilet, and barley sec M. N+ Dhalla^ Zoroastrian Cioiltzation^ 
p. 14a. For alfalfa and the grape sec the Hus SAu, 96ap 17, For wine and 
beer see Vd, 3, 34; Vd, i6p 6, For haoma sec Ys. 9, i ff. For bread see Vd, 

For tents and huts sec Vd, 8, r. For houses sec Vd, Sj 5; Vd. 3 , 3 ; Vd, 
iSp iSf Yt % lOi. For furnittirc see Yt oo, 105; Vd, 14, 4; Vd, 5, 27, 

*1 villages sec Ys, 9^ 27-13^ Yc. 10, 17-18; for roads Vd. 3# 15; Vd, 
8* 14, 

For dothing see Vd, 14; Vd, 8,. 23; Ys. 9, a6; Vt 17, For the shirt 
sec Vd, iB, 58 and Dhalb^ op. ciL, p. 174. For the dress of the pri^thood, 
iAid^, p. 176. For shoes Vd. ^ 27; Yt. 5, 64. For golden ornaments see Yt 
5. 1^7; Yt 17, 10. 

*^For offensive weapons see Yl. 10, 39-40; Vd, 14, 9, For defensive 
weapons sec Yd. 13^ 43; Vd. I4j 9. 

“For kings and kingship see Yt, 13, 18; Ys, 53, 8; Yt 15^ 50; Ys. 4^, 4. 
For law see Gcldnerp ^ A vesta Liieratur,^* Geiger-Kuhn, Grundriss der 
hanh^Atn PAilologie, 20; DhaJla, op. Wt, p, 0 . For ordeals sec Yt. I2j 
3; Vd, 4, 54 p and especially 19, 38 and 3 , ao, I40'42. 

*“For the three classes see Vd. i, 16; Yt. 13, 38 , For the four dasses sec 
Ys* 19, 17; Dhalla, op. dt., p. 64, 

** For the pnesthood see Yt 4, 9] Yt 4, 46- Dhalla^ op. at., ppn 781 123; 
DaimsteteTp op, dt,^ 1^ 1 ff. 

For marriage sec Yt, i7p 39; Vd, 4, 47; Jackson, op, ^ir., p, 20; Dhalb, 
op. err., pr 302, For adoptions see 8, 13. For prutiUition see Vd. 

i8j 6^4, For hotnosexuality see Vd, 8, 26-27. see Ys. I2* 9; Yt. 
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24, 17- Vd. 8, W- Geigier^ of iftc Emtmi Irankni in Ancimt 

pp. 66 ff4 E>artnstctcrj op. d/, I. 126. 

** For the cause and cure of disease see Vd. 20, 3; Vd, 20, 6-3; Yt. 3^ 
Vd. 7, 44; Vd. 7, 36-40. 

For the disposal of ihc dead sec Vd. 6, 44; Vd- t, ra'17. 

“ For the Ahiiras arid Devas^ ciCt see Gddncr^ "‘Zoroasicr/* Enqfdopafdia 
Eritnnniai. For Ahura Mazda sec Ys. ip i; Yi, ip 1. For Angra MaLnyu see 
Yl 17, 19; Vd. I, 2. For dualism sec Ys. 30, j-4. For ihe fioal triumph of 
good sec Ys. 43, 55 95- 

« For the sun sec Ys. i* ir; Ys, 36, 6. For ilre sec Ys. 2, 4; Ys. 17. n; 
Vd, 5,39; Vd. 7, a8. For the fire temples sec Vd. &, 81-86; see also Bundahisn, 
7j Damisieterj op. lix 

^“For iraJiflortalityp heavea^ hdlp etc., see Vd.^ 19, 27; Ys. 19, 6. See also 
H. Lornmelp Dit RAigion Zaroihustras; Wesendocich^ op. cit. 

p® For semi-Zoroastrian traits among the Mongjots sec J. J. Schmidt* Far- 
jchung^n im GeFiW der AO^en RAigiosen. PoliiiscA^n^ und Ui^rarischen 
EildungsgcschkAt^ drr Fo/^er Mind Askm, p. 147; Fclliot, ^^Influcoce 
Irannici:!* en Ask Ccntialc ct Cfi Extreme Orient/' itHisioire ci * 

Litter^ur^ JEe/tgirHrrjp 1912* pp. 97 fl. 


Chapeer Four 

The Early iNHABTTArm of Mono^lia 

For a general survey of the events of thb period see Tung Greir G^g 
Mm. especially the Incroducdon and Chap. I (covering the period from the 
beginning of time to 256 fi.e.)* For further deiails see die SAi Gi^ especially 
the following chapters: {Annais} i, Five Emperors; 2* Hia Dynasty; 3, 
Shang Dynasty; 4, Jou Dynasty; 39, Dstn Dynasty; 43. Jao Dynasty; 44* 
Wei Dynasty; 45* Han Dynasty; 51* Yen Dynasty. {Monograph) no, the 
Hiuugnu; IC23* the Western Regions. For certain supplementary details sec 
also the Dso }uon. Occasional referenjces to the No^em Barbarians arc 
found in the / Ging, Shu Ging, Shi G$ng^ Li Gi, and Meng-Ase. 

^ It should be nofcd that there arc grave doubts regarding the dating of 
all events prior to 841 ax. For die period prior to this date there are wo 
chronological systems, one that of the Bamboo Books, the other the ortho¬ 
dox system, us^ by the Tung Gien Gang Mu. While strongly doubdng its 
accunaq^, I haye followed the orthodox system, as the one gjcocraUy accepted- 

* For the varkus names applied to thxt Northern Barbarians see SAi Gi. 
no* pp. 1 fi. 

* For Huang-cli*s war against the Hunyu see Tung Cien Gang Mu under 
Huang'di; SA-i Gi, i, 4. 

* For the legend that the Hunnbh monarehs are descended from a scion 
of die Hia dynasty see Sht Ci. no, 1, 7, 

^For the rise and fall of the Jmi dynasty see Tung Gien Gang Mu, year 
1352 Bjc- fi.; SAJ GL 4- According to legend (see SAI Gi, 4, i-i) the rulers 
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of ihe House of Jou were descended from Hou Dsi^ himself a desceAdant 
of the YeJEow EiJL[>crorf but ihis is obviously hotiiious. Wc find Mendus 
(see ij i) speaking of Wcd Wang, the real founder of the Jon 

dynasty, as a Western Barbarian/^ See also R+ Wilhelm^ SAori History of 
C him so OVi’/jeaPTOfl^ p. 9®. 

^ For Tan Fu and bis connection vrilh the barbarians sec Tung Gien Gang 
Mu, 135a B.C.; Gig 4+ 

^For Wen Wang and his activities sec Tung Gion Gong Mu^ 1158-1135 
i,c,; SAi Gi^ 4, 3-5; no, a. For his humaniiarianism in warfare sec 
— WcigcTp Toi:Sos Hisinriqaor, p. 66, For the barbarians see especially Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, 115S h.c. 

“For Wu Wang and his activities see Tung Gton Gang Mu, ii34-[iz6 

SAl Gi, 4j 5-11^ i lO, 4. 

^The revok of the Northern Barbarians againsi Chinese jnrisdlction is 
said to have started during ihe reign of Ma Wang_ Sec Tung Gim Gang 
Mu^ 1001-947 ja.c. and 877 b,c4 Sht Gi, 4, 13-15j tiO| It is this same 

Mu Wang who is credited by legend (see Tung Gim Gong Mu, 895 B^c.) 
with pcDctraUng far to the West* to Kashgana. I have not felt it necessary 
to relate this legend as it is so manifesdy fabulous. Set F* Hirth* TAo AnCfOnt 
History of China, pp. 145 S. 

"Die poems which refer to the Hicnyan or Huns arc 'T^sai Wei/'" "Chu 
Guj'^ 'Tu Yuc,"* and “Tsai Kit" 4 tl in ptn a (Siao Ya) of the Shi Ging, 
or Booi^ of Poofry, 

For Yu Wang, Bao stp and the fall of the Western Jou dynasty sec 
Tung Gien Gang Mu, 781-771 b.c^; ShJ Gi, 4, iS-ao; no, 1, 

^®For the reign of Ping Wang sec Tfsrn^g Gfcn Gong Mu^ 770-730 fi.e,; 
Shi Gi, 4p 10. 

*“ For a brief summary of the relations between the Nofthern Baibanans 
and the Chinese feudal states see Shi Gr, iio^ 3-5; for further details ihid., 
5; ihid., 39; ihid., 43; ihld., 44; ihld., 43; ihid,, 51. 

**For the view that the Chinese received some of ihcLr "Mongoloid'^ 
characteristics from the Northern Barbarians sec H, J+ FlenrOj Tho Racos of 
Manl^ind, p, 46, Thai the early inhabitants of Southern Siberia were non- 
Mongdoid see A+ KeanCs Man, Past and Frosmt, p, 370+ For the Chinese 
version sec Tang Shu, 117b, 13 . Sec also W, Schott, “iFbcr dea Achten Kir- 
glsciip" Ahhondtungon dor i^omgiiohon Preussisoken Ai^adamie dor Wisson- 
schraft zu Berlin, ifl64p pp. 429 E.\ W. Barthold^ “Der Heutige Stand und 
die Nachsten Aufgabcn dcr Geschichtlichen Forschungen dcr Turkvolkcr,” 
Zeitstrhrift dor Oouitchen Mofgcniandischen GesseUschaftf 1929, p. 136* 

^^The quotation from Smith is from his Human History, p. 131, S« also 
Eickstedt^ op, di-, pp. 169 fi. That the Hiiingriu had big noses and were 
hairy Sec Dstn Shu, 107, 8a- For a further discussion of the racial question 
see the Supplementary Notes. 

^*That the bier Huns bad an appreciable amount of Mongoloid blood 
in their veins see Ammlarms MarecUinus, op. eitr, a, i ; L. BanuCj Uber die 
AnthropohgiscAen Ergohmsto der Ausgrahungen von Mosonszentjaf^os* 
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For ihe Ural-AJtaic langiiages see Winkler, Dtr Uraialtaiscke Sprairh- 
stamm; sec also the Snpplcmcniary Notes. 

For the possible affinity of the TuranJan and lfi<lo-EiirDpean languages 
sec W* Schmidt, Spfoc/ifamilien ttnd Sprack\r^s^ Erde^ p. 56. 

For various views regarding the linguistic affinities of the Hiungnu see 
the Supplementary Notes. 

** T^t the Di lived m caves see U GK bk, 3 (TFrfffg /l p- 43 )' 

*^Fcr the battle of 714 B.e, see Dsa fuan, p. 12 (9th year of Yio)j for 
the batde of 541 b.c. s« Tung Gien Gang Ma under this date; Dio Juan, 
p. 313 (first year of Chao). 

*^That the Turks, and therefore presumably the Hufis, were acquaifited 
with agriculture, see A. Vambery, Die Pnmiiiue Cultur des Tur^o Tanaris- 
chen Voices, p. 101. 

For the excellences of horses among the Iraniau inhabitants of Farghana 
see SAi Gi, 123, lO. 

For the archaeological finds in Mongolia sec W, P+ Yetis^ ^'Discoveries 
of the Kozlov Expedition," Budington Magazint^ April, 1926. 

For the change of costume intioducod by Wu Ling of ]ao see Skf Gi^ 
43,18 ff.; ibid,, no, 5. See also Pdlioc, Haute Asic^ p- 7 - 

2* For the claim o£ the Hunnish Shanyus to be Lord ol all who shoot 
bows from horseback sec S^J Gi, 110,12. 

“^Most of the details regarding the cultuie life of the Hiungnu are de¬ 
rived from Shi nOj Pot the use of tents, ibid,^ no, 14. For thread 
and sewing, at least among the Dunghu, see K. Torii, 'Topulations Priinl- 
rives de la Mongoiie Orientalc," Journal of the College of Science of Toi^o 
Umiferiity (1914), p. 11. 

^ For Chinese traditions regarding the details of Hunnish costume see 
Weiger, Textes Hiitonquec^ p. 286. For leather armor see Laufer, ^Chinese 
Clay Figures—Prolegomena on the History of Defensive Armor," Publica- 
dom of the Field Museum, 177 (1914), p+ 223^ 

For the statement that the Huns did not engage in agriculture sec Skf 
GIm Ip but from Han Sku,^ 94a, 3Cib, which states that one year the 
crops did not ripen, it is obvious that agriculture was not entirely unknown. 
For agriculture among the Kirgis see M. A, Czapltca, The Turl^s of Central 
Asia in History and at the Present Day^ p, 48* For the Dunghu see Torii, 
op- cf/v P-12- 

*^For the absence of fishing in Mongolia sec Hou Han Shu, lao, 15^1. 
For the Hunnish domesticated animals and the hunting of wild animals see 
Sht Gi, 110,1. For KumJs, iiOj iji 

For the use of pottery, at least among the Dunghu, see Torii, op- dt*, 
p. 49. For metal casting among the Ehmghu, iHd., pp. 69 fi. For metal 
casting among the inhabitants of Siberia 5« Mcfhardt, Brort^ezeit, p. r6. 

For the political organization of the Hiungnu, see Shi Gt, no, S; for 
later periods see Ffou Man Shu, 119, 7-8; DAn Shu, 97, ti-12. 

For religious ceremonials among the Huns see Shi Gi, 1 10, 9; for Sha¬ 
mans see Han Shu, 94a, 30a; for mapcal practices, Und,, 96b, 11-12. 
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** For the rule requiring the bbckcrting of ihe face before appearing before 
the Shan^u see SAl Gi^ no, 34, 

For the Hunnish syslcm of law and the Hunnish method of disposing 
of the dead, ibid.t z lOj 9. 


CAapt^:r Fw 

The Rise of the Hunnish Empire 

For a general survey of the events during this period see Tang Gien Gang 
Mu, chaps. IFIV {years 155-141 h,c,)* For the rise of the Tsln Empire and 
its campaigns against the Huns sec Sh 7 Gi, especially the following chapters: 
5 and d, the Rukrs of the House of Tsin; and 83 ^ the Biography of Meng 
Titti. For the rise of the Han and Hunnish empires sec the Han Sku, 
especially the following chapters; i, Gao-di; 2, Huel'dt; Em¬ 

press Lu; Wen-di- 5* Ging-di; (Btographins) 33^ Sin^ King of Han; 57, 
Gi Buj 40, Chen Ping and Jou Ya £u; 45, Liu Ging; Jang Kien; (Mfmo- 
graphs) 94a'b, Hiungnu; 96a-b, the Western Regionsp 

For certain details, especially as regards the Non^Hurmlsh inhabitants of 
Centra! Asia see alss Shi Gi\ especially chap. 123; Heu Han Sha, especially 
chapsp 115 and 120; San Gw& /L especially chap. 30; Be Shi, especially chap. 
97; and Tang Shu^ especially chap. 217. 

^ For the Dunghu and their descepdents, the Wuhuan and the Sienbi^ see 
the Hou Han Sha, no. For the inhabitants of Eastern Manchuria, ibid., 115. 
For the inhabitants of Turkistan and Kashgaria sec Han Shu^ 96a-b. For the 
Wusun, ibid., bi, 4; and iHd,, 96bp 1 ff. For the Yuejl, ibid., 61, pp. t ff., 
and ji^j'd., 14 ff. For the Gienkuo and KJngling see San Cuo /L 30, 34a. 
For the racial and linguistic affinities oE all these peoples see the Supple¬ 
mentary Notes. 

“ For the rise of the Tsin dynasty see Tang Grcn Gang Ma, chap, ll; Shi 
Gi^ chaps, V and VI. For the campaign against the Huns and the building 
of the Great Wall sec Tung Gien G&ng Ma, 114 b,c.; 5Ai Gi^ d* 00; ibid., 
88, 11 Man ShUj 942, 4b. For the earlier walls designed to keep out the 
Nonhern Barbarians, ibid., 94a, 4a. For the theory linking the building of 
the Great Wail with the fail of Rome sec A. Ch Haddon, The WandartBgi of 
Peoples, p. 7, Though tradition (s« H. Giies^ Chinese Biographical Diesion- 
ary, p. 584) ascribes the invention of the writing brush to Meng Tien^ his 
biography (Sht Gi, 3 S) makes no mention of this fact, and the tradidon is 
most certainly spurious. 

■ For the rise of the Hunnish Empire see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 201 
Han SAu, 94a, 5-S. As the native and correct names of the Hunnish rulers 
are unknown to us 1 have retained the names as recorded in the Chinese 
histories. See also the Supplementary Notes. 

* For Maodun's escape from the Yiie^T and his sciznire of the Hunnish 
throne see Tung Gien Gang Mu, iOi bjg.; Han Shu, 94a, 5. These same 
passages tell of the “Singing arrow'5.” I have followed Laufer^ "Chinese 
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Clay Figures, Prolegomena on the History of Deferuive Artnorp" FaBliea- 
iicttiS 0/ fie field Museufn. 177 (1914)^ P- ^= 7 * tnierpreiatioii o£ ttJs 

story. For the details of the Hunuish administrative system see Han SAa, 
94a, 7. That this organiiaciou rMaincd fairly stable may be seen by cotn- 
panng the system in vogue among the Huns in the first century ajj. 

^ In describing Maodun’s campaigns I have not tepE to the chronological 
order, even as far ns they arc knoivn, but for the sake of dearness have 
arranged them geographically^ For the campaign against the Dunghu see 
Hitn SAu, 94a, 6. For the campaign against the Dingling, Gienkunp and 
other northern peoplesp 94a, 8b. Maodun made at least two campaigns 
agairut the YuejT. For the firsE, which took place near the beginning of his 
rcjgft, ihid.^ 94a, 6b. For the second, near the end of his reign^ iAid., 94ap i ib* 
From the latter passage it would appear that the Hunnish control over the 
Wusun and the city states of Kashgaria began at this. time. For the Huimish 
method of eontfollLng Kashgaria iAid,, 96a, i-a- 

"For the rise of Liu Bang to power and kis accession to the throrie as 
Cao-dij the first emperor of the Han dynasty, see Tung Gien Gang 
years ^106-202 ix.; and Han SAu, 1, t ff. 

^ For Gao-di's great campaign against the Hurrs see Tang Cie^a Gang Mu, 
201-200 Further details in Han SAu^ lb, 10; 33, 7; lAid.^ 40, 17; 

iAid., 43, 13; iAid^ 94ap 8. 

* For the presents sent by the Chinese lo the Huns arid the marriage of 
the Chinese ‘^prlnccss^^ to Maodun, sec Tung Gie^n Gang Mu, b.c,; Han 
SAu, 43, 12; iAid., 94a, 9b. 

* For the regency (later rulcrship) of the Empress Lu sec Tung Gien Gang 
Mii, 195-iSo Ejc.j Han SAu, 2 and 3. For the corresporidence between the 
Empress Lu and the Huns see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 192 bx.; Han SAu, 37, 

lAid*, 94a* 10. 

*“^For the death of Maodun and the accession of Giyu see Tung Gien 
Gang Mk, 174 bx4 Han SAu, 94a, 12b. 

For the Emperor Wen-di see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 179-157 b.c.; Han 
SAu, 4. For the sending of another Chinese princessj and the treacherous 
adviice of the eunuch who accompanied her see Han SAu, 94a, 12-13. 

*^For the campaign of 166 b.g. see Tung Gien Gang Mu under this date- 
See also Han SAu, 4, 13-14: iAid,^ 14 and 15. For the treaty of peace between 
the Huns and the Chinese see Tring Gien Cong Mu, 162 bx.' Han SAu, 
4p 15-16; iAid., 94a, 15-16. 

**For Giyu^s defeat of the Yucji sec Tang Gien Gang Mu^ 126 b.C4 Han 
SAu, i; lAid., 9631^ 14b, The texts give no date for this event hut it must 
have been 174-161 bx. For the Sakas in the Hi hasin^ lAid,, 96b, ib. This 
same passage (and also iAid,^ 96a, lob) tells us that the Sakas moved to the 
South and overran Mofthwest India. That many of the Sakas moved West 
and overran SogdLa and Bactria is known from the classical authors. See 
the Sacarauli or Sacaraucae of Strabo, op, etL, 11, S, 2, and the Soraucae 
mentioned by Trogus in Prologi, 41, 

For the wars between the Wusim and the Yucji^ and the driving of the 
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Vueji into Sogdid and Baciria s« Han SA$i, 6 i, 4; 96!)^ rb; 9^, 

14-15. Most scholars think that the Yucji comspond to the Asil or Aitani and 
the Tochari mentioned in Strabos op. ettr, i t, ij and Trogns, op. at.^ 41-42. 
For further details sec the SuppJcmeniaty Notes. 

That the Sahas expelled from Sogdia and Baetria migrated to the Iranian 
Plateau is to be deduced from Justinj op. 42^, 2, and Isodorm Chara- 

ccaus ^'Mansioncs Panhicac,” chap- XVIlTj GfOgrapAi Gra^ci Minorei. 

For the death of Giyu and the accession of Gunchen see Tung Gtcm 
Gang Mu, 161 Han SAu, 94a, 17a. 

*' For the Emperor Ging--di sec Tung Gtra Gang Mu, 156-141 b.Ci, and 
the Han SAu, 5. For the rebellion of the King of Jao see Tung GUn Gang 
Mtr, 154 Bjc.; and the Han Sku^ 5^ 4. For the failure of the Huns to par- 
ddpate actively in this rcbellEon* tHd., 94a, 17a. 

For the defection of the Wusun from ihe Hunnish Empire, ibid., 61 > 4b. 


CAapi^ Six 

The Huns and Chinese Battle foe Supremacy 

Fora general survey of the events during ihb period sec Tung Gian Gang 
Mu, chaps. IV and V (140-TO! b.c.). For further details see the Hera Shu, 
especially the following chapiters: (Annals) 6^ Wu-di; (BiogropAifs} 50, G1 
An; 52, Han An-guo; 54^ Li Guang; 55. Wei Tsing and Ho Kii-bing; bi* 
|ang Kten and Li Guang-li; 64, Ju-fu Yen; 68, Gin RT^i; (MonograpAs) 
94a, Hiungnu; 95. Yuc, Jaosicn, etc.; 96a-b, the Wstern Regions. A few 
supplementary details are to be found in the Shi G/j especially chap* 1 13; 
the Hon Han Shu,, especially chap- rao; and ihe San Guo fJ, especially 
chap. 30. 

^ For the Emperor Wu-di and the chief events of his reign see Tung Gi^n 
Gang Mu, 140-87 hx.; Han Shu, 6. For an excellent summary of this ruler^s 
internal poLiey sec E* Chavannes, Memoirts Hisfonqu^rs, da Se-ma Ts'ian, 
pp, iKxxviii ff. 

^For fang Kicn and his journey to the West see Tung Gian Gang Mu, 
126 B.C.; Han SAu, 61; SA7 Gi, 123. Much oi Jang Kien's report is also 
incorporated in Han Shu, 96a-br For the idendhcaiion of the various place 
names mentioned in these tests see F. Hirth, ‘^‘Stury of Chang K^icn, 
fGurnal of the Ametican OFiantai Society, XXXVH (1917)* % IT4 and A- 
Herrmann, Die Aiten Seidensirassen ^sUfisaAen China and Synan; see also 
the Supplementary Notes. 

•For the history of the grapevine and alfalfa sec B. Laufer, ''Sin&-Iranica,“ 
Publications of the Field Museum, 201 (1919), pp. 185 f!* For the racial and 
Ibiguisiic affinities of the mhabimnts of Eb-yuan, Kanggu, ere*! see the Sup¬ 
plementary Notes. 

* For the attempt of the Chinwe to trap the Huns at May! sec Tung Gten 
Gang Mu, 133 B.c,; Han Shu, 6| 4-5; ibid., 521 ibid., 942^ 17-1S. 

•For the fighting between the Chinese and the Hurts during the years 
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z 19-119 B-c. see T ufig Gien Gang Mtf under these ycafsee also 

6, fi-13; 54, 3^; ibid., 55,1-13; ibid., 64, 17; ibid., 94a, 17-^2. I have 

felt it Docessary to give only a brief summary of all this war^e. 

* For the removal of the Hunnish headquarters from Southern to Northern 
Mongolia see Tung Gi^ Gang Mu, 1x3 Han Sba, 94a, aoa. 

^ For Ho Kuhing's campaign to the uorthvifesi of China and his capture 
of the Golden Images see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 121 b.c.; Han SAu, 55, 7; 
ibid.t 94a, 20. Some of the commcuiarics on these passages claim that these 
images were Buddhist in ongin, while other commentaries are skeptical on 
the subjcCL See Chavannes^ Memoires HistoriqufS Se-wd T/ien^ vol. 
LXVTI; Franke, GetcAkAie dt^ CAintsiscAm RekAeSt I, 343- ^ K. 
Shiratori, "On the Territory of the Hsiuug'-nu Prince Hsiu-t'u Wang and 
His Metal Statues for Heaven Worship/' in Memoirs of lAe Research Depart¬ 
ment of the Toyo Bunhp, ved, V (1926). 

“For King Kunstc and his acceptance of Chinese sovereignty sec Tung 
Gien Gang Mu, 121 Han Shu, 2^ ibH-^ JSp g-io; ibid., 50, 10; 
ibid., ao-aij ibid., 943^ 

® For the campaign of 1 19 ».c. see Tung Gsen Gang Mu under this datej 
Han Shu, a, 13; ibid^, 34^ 6^; shid., 55, 10-13; ibid., 94a^ 21-22. 

^'^That the lack o£ horses prevented the Chinese from going on with 
their campaigns against the Htuii see Han Shu, 22a. For the days 
of Wei Tsing and Ho Ku-hing see Han SAa^ 55p 13-14- 

“ For the relarions between the Chinese and the Huns from iiS to tni 
B.Cx sec the Tung Gitn Gang Mu under these dates; see also Han Shu, 6^ 
14^15; 94a, 21.25. 

^^For the Chinese conquests in the Southwest and the South during this 
period sec Han SAu, 95^ i-rg. For the Chinese conquests of Jaosien or Korea 
see ibid*,^3, 20-23, For the effect of the conquest of laosicn upon the Wuhuao 
and Sienbi see Hou Han SAu, 3b. 

For Jang Kien^s journey to the court of the Wusun sec Timg Gien Gang 
Mu, 115 B.C.; Han Shu, di, 4-5; ibid., 96a, 1-2+ For the marriage of the 
Chinese princes^ to the King of the Wusun^ see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 105 
B.C.; Han Shu, 96bt a-3- 

^*For the csiablishmenc of the Chinese administrative di^icts on the 
noithwest frontier see TuRg Gkn Gang Mu, 115 s,c. and 111 BhC*; Han Shu, 
Qfda, 24. See also ChavanneS:, Documents Chinois dceout^erts par A. Stein darts 
les Sables du TurJ(estan Onenfal^ p. v. 

For the campaign against Loulan and Gushi sec Tung Gien Gang Mu, 
loB Han Shu, 61, 7a; ibid., 55, 16b; ibid., 4. 

^“For the ompaigns against C^yuan see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 104-04 
BjC4 Han Shu, 25-26; ibid., 61, 9-11; ibid., 962^ i8-t9„ 

For the eficcts of the successful campaign against Da-yuan in bringing 
the Kashgarian states to recognize the Chinese supremacy sec Tung Gien 
Gang Mu, lOi h.c,; Shi Gt\ 123, 64; Han Shu, 61^ 123, For ihc csiabtish- 
mcDt of military stations in the Dunhuang-^Lopnor region and the military 
agricdtural colonies in Northern Kashgaria, ibid., 0* 2. 
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’*It should perhaps be pointed out that though China had secured genera] 
predominance in Kashgaria by lOO B-c., she waj not undispuied mistress 
of this region until many years later. This can be seen by the continued 
troubles which arose between China and the two states of Gushi and 
Loulao. For Gushi during this period see Han SAu, 96b, i8a. For Loulan, 
ihid^ 9^ 5a. 

Chapter Seven 

The Slow Decline of the Hunnish Empire 

For a general survey of the events duri ng this period see Tung Gten Gang 
Mu, chaps. V*VI (years 100-51 b.c.). For further details see the Hm Sha, 
especially the following chaptcisT (^Annals') Wu-dij 7 t Jatsdi, 8, Suan-dL 
(BhgrapAief) 54, Su Wu and Li Ling; da, Sc-ma Tsien; Liu Ku^; 
69, Jao ebung-guo; JO, Chang Huei, Jeng Gi, and Fu Giai-dse, 7®, Siau 
Wang-ji; 79, Feng Ferg-shi; 90, Tsien Guarg-mlng, etc. (Mo»ograpAs) 94a, 
Hiungnu; 96a-b, the Western Regions. A few suppiementary details are to 
he found in the Hon Han Shu, especially chaps. 115, 117, and tao. 

* For a general survey of the latter part of Wu-di’s reign see Twng Gie« 

Gang Mu. 100-87 ^ SW7 ^ relation 

between the Huns and Chinese during this period Is told in the Has Shu. 
94a, 26-30. 

* Fof Su Wus embassy to the Huns and its disastrous consequences see 

Tang Gien Gang Mu, too b.c.; Han SAu. 54. 16-24; 94 *. 

“ For Li Ling’s campaign and his later life in the Hunnish murt sec Tung 
Gien Gang Mu. 99 b.c. Further details in fJan Shu, ^ 27; ibid., 54, 9-15; 
ibid., 94a, 27. For Se-ma Tsten’s defense of Li Ling and its unfortunate 
res tilts j ibid.j 62^ 1&22.. 

* For U Guang-li's this: campaigns against the Huns ^ Tung 

Gang 99* 97, and 90 h.c,; Han Shu^ 6^^ 66, 6 gj f-2; 

9^p a6'2J9. 

“ For the rtstoraiioni of Hunnish prcsiigp in Ccniral Asia see Shu, 
96a, 19a. 

* For a general survey of events during the rdgns of Ja^s-di and 

s« Tung Gicn CsTig Af«> 86-49 Sino-Hunnish 

relations during this period are sumniaii 3 wd in Han Sftu^ 94 ^^ 3°“39 
96a, 1-4. 

■For the slow decline of the Hunnish power following 86 e^. see Tfing 
Gian Gang Mu, 85 IX.; Han Shu. 94a, 30-31. For the return of Su Wu from 
captivity sec Tung Gien Gang Mu. St b.c.; Han Shu, S4> 20-21, ibid., 94*1 

31b. . 

* For the slow movement of the Huns to the West see Twog Gtea Gang 
Mu, 80 a.c.; Han Shu. 94a, 31 ff. For the conflicts between the Huns and 
the Wuhuan see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 78 B.c.; Han SAu, 94a, 3 *" 33 p 
Han SAu, lao, 3-4. For the Hunnish attack on the Wusun sec Han Shu, 
94a, 33; ibid., 96b, 3-4. 
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"For the great campign of 72-71 h.c, see Tung Gieii Gang Mu tiodcr 
these dates; see also the Man Sku, 6, 6; r^id.^ 70^1 3b; ibid.^ 90, fbid^, 
n-35- 

^®For ihc troubles which beset the Hunnish Empire from 70 to 58 i.c.. 
see Tung Gitft Gang Mu, 6S and 60 b.c4 Han Shu, ^^a^ $3^39- the 
early portion of Huhaiisic's leign see Tung Cicn Gang Mu, gj* 56, and 54 
B.O.; Han SAu, 8^ iB-io; 94b, 1-1. For Huhansie'*s dedsioo to go to China 
and his reception there see Tung GiVfl Gang Mu, ga-gi r,c4 Han SAu, 8, 
31-21; ibid,,y^,g-Jbid„ 94b^ 3-4. 

** The basic text for China's relations with Kasbgaria and the othei West¬ 
ern Regions during this penod is the Han Sbu, 0 a-b. The Han SAu, 96a, 
i-3p gives a general historical survey* The rest of 96a and al] of 96b are 
devoted to a study of the separate kingdoms into which the Western Region 
was divided. 

For the events at Luntai and CCiiii during this period see the Han 
96bj 10 £f. 

^^For the assassination of the King of Loulan see the Tung Gicn Gang 
Mu, 77 6.04 Han SAu, 7^ Sb; ibid,, 70, i-ij ibid., 960, 

^*For relations with Kucha see the Han SAu,. 70^ 3-4; ibid., t^b^ *3-14- 

*‘*For the Yarkand revolt and its suppression see Tns-^ Gi^n Gang Mu, 
65 BhC4 Han SAu, 79^ 1-2; ibid.^ 963^ 20. 

For the various phases of GushTs history^ in which this state passed 
from Chinese to Hunnish control and back againp see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 
90* 67, and 64 p.q^ Many fuller details in Han Shu, 96hp 18-20, 

^^For the final conquest of GilshTp its division into several states (king' 
doms) and the establishment of the office of Protector General, see Tung 
Gfcn Gang Mu, 60 bjc.; Han SAu, 70, 4; tbfd., 96^ ab. 

^*For the Wusun and their relations with the Chinese during this period 
see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 5 q b.c. Much fuller LnEormation in Han SAu, 
96b, 3-6. 

^•Fof the Chinese conflicts with the Kiang or Tibetans during this time 
see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 62-61 b,c.; Han SAu, 8j 16; ibid., 69, 2 ff.- Hon 
Han SAu, 117, 8, 

C Ai^pter Eight 

The Huns as Vassals of the Chinese 

For a general survey of events during this period see Tung Gicn Gang 
Mu, chaps. VFVllI (years 50 h.c*— 8)* Further details are given in the 
Han SAu, cspecklly the following chapters: {Annals) 8, SuanHdij 9, Yiiam 
di; JO, Cheng-di^ tt^ Ai-di; 12, Ping-di; (BiograpAics) 70, Gan Yen-shou, 
Chen Tang, and Duan Huei-dsung; 79^ Feng Feng-shu (ManograpAs) 94K 
Hiungnu; 962-^ the Western Regions, Important supplementary information 
is also given in the Hgu Han SAu, espeebUy chaps, 117 and 120, 

^ For HuhansEc s relations with the Chinese from go to 43 a.c, see Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, 49 B,c.; Han Shu, 8, 23; and especially ibid., 94b, 4-6* 
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® For Jijrs murder of ihc Chinese envoy and his movemem lo Turkistan 
see Tung UitTt 44 7^^ ibid*M 94 ^^ 4 - 

* For the laier fortunes of JTjiV his rclaiioiiis with the Kanggu^p and his 

final defeat by China see Turrg Gi^^n Gang Mu, 36 e.c.; H^in Shu, 9, ii-m; 
im, 70, 6; 94b, 6.7. The deduction that Hifs capital was on the 

Talas River is based on the mention of jTji s activities on the ^^Dolai” River. 
Dc Groot, Die Hfmnen <fer Vcrchtisiiiehen Zek, P- ^^ 9 ^ doubtless right in 
suggesting that Dulai is an early Ganscriptioo of Talas. 

^Thc Kingdom of Yentsai is called in the foregoing passages Hosu (older 
pronunciation Hapsu). The Chinese eommentators tell us that Hosu was 
the same as Yentsai and with this statement all western scholars agree. De 
Groot, op. cit.f. p. 129> thinks that Hapsu was a Chinese attempt to translit-^ 
crate (H) aorsi^ the Sarmatian tribe mentioned by Strabo and Pliny+ Kies- 
slings "Hunnij” Psuiy IViiSows Rc&^encyciopscdie der GisstisekeTt ^lieTtufnSf 
col. 2590, has some interesting speculations concerning lijra aggressiveness 
in Tufkistan and the wandering of the Alani tribe into Southern 
Russia. 

^ For the description of the actual siege of JT^fs capital ^ H&n Shu. 70, 
9-11- For the view that Aitila was descended from jTfi see F, Hirth, ''Die 
Ahneutafcl Attilas " Buikur! dc f Academic Imperiale dcf Sdcnecj de St. 
Petershourg^ p, 238. 

® For Huhanste^s actions between 3^ death in 3* 

Tung Gien Gang Mu, 33 Shu^ 9, 94bj 7-10. 

^ For the renegade Huruiish minister and the refusal of the Chinese to 
receive him s« Tung Gien Gang Mu, zy; Han Shu, 94b, it'i2* 

®For the visit of the Shanyu to China and the problems it caused see 
Tung Gien Gang Ma, 3 and 1 b.c.^, Han SAn. it, 7 ^* 94^. 

* For the Chinese attempt to secure by dif^omacy a ponton of the Hunnish 
territory see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 8 b.c.^ and Han Shu^ 94bj 13-14* 

For the Chinese insistence that the Huns send back their Wusun hostage 
see Han SAu, 94b, 14. For the episode of the princes from Gush? and the 
sending of the fourfold ultimatum to the Huns sec Tung Gien Gang Mu, 
A.n. 2 and Han SAu, 94bj 19-20. 

For the dispute between the Chinese and the Huns over the tr^tment 
of the Wuhuan see Han Shu, 94b+ 20. 

^“For the appointment of the ''Central Commanding Officer or Wu-gi 
General p sec Tung Gten Gang Mu, 4® Han SAu, 9^' 3 ^- From a pas¬ 
sage in the Hou Han SAu (118+ ^-3) it would appear that in later times 
there were two such officials* a Wu General and a Gi Generali the first 
residing in Northern GushTp the latter in Southern Gush?. 

^*Fof the details of the Chinese administrative systems in Kashgaria see 
ffffji SAu, 96a, 2-3; iHd., 96h, 30-23* 

For the history of the Wusun during this period see Tung Gicn Gang 
Mu, 60 and 53 b.c.; more details in Han Sku^ 70^ 17 and 33; tbid,, 96bp 6-8^ 
For China's intercourse with Gibin dunng this period see Tung^ Gien 
Gang Mu, 25 a.c.; Han SAu, 96aj n>ia. The miles and feet mentioned in the 
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tCKE are ci£ course ChLusc miles an<J feeL For the esact locatiou of Gibin see 
the Supplementary Notes* 

^*For the Chinese campaign against the Kiang Of Tibetans see Tung Gien 
G&ng Mu, 41 B.C.J Han Shu, g, 9^ ibid., 79* 3^; Hm Shu, 1171 9-ia. 


CAafrlcr Nine 

The REESTABLtSHMENT OF THE HuNNiSM EmpIEE 

For a gcdtefa! survey of events during this period see Tung Gien Gang 
Mu, chaps* VII14 X (ajs, 9^46). For further details concern Eng the period 
ArO. 9 tn 25 see the Han Shu, especially the fcjlcwing chapters: 99a, 
Biography o£ Wang Mang; 94b, Monograph on the Hiungnu; Mono¬ 
graph on the Western Regions. For further details negjarding the period a.o. 
1^-46 see the Hou Han SAu, especially the following chapters; i; 

(EiograpAics) 41, Liu Huan and LEu Pen-dse; 42, Lu Faog; 47^ Feng I; 
48, Wu Han; 5;, Du Mao; 52^ Don Rung; ^4, Ma Yuan; {Monographs) 
ii9j Southern Hiungnu; iiS^ the Western Regions; 110, Wwhuan and 
Sienhi. 

*Fot the decline of the Han dynasty and the rise of Wang Mang to 
power see Tung GiVff Gang Mu, 16 b^. — ajd. 8 and Han Shu^ 99a . For Wang 
Mang s reign see Tung Cien Gang Mu^ aj>. g-33 and Han SAu, ggh/:. 

“For the poisoning of the Emperor Ping-di see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 
A.D* 7. For suicide of Wang Mang's son* 3 b*c,; for the grandson* 
ibid., A.D. 13. For Wang Ming's love of antiquity see Tung Gifn Gang Mu, 
A j>. 14; for his principal reforms^ ibid., 9-10, 

* For the exchange of seals with the Shanyu and the dispute regarding the 
treatment of die Wuhuan Sec Tung Gien Gang Mu, aj}. lO; Han Shu,, ggb, 
15-15; ibid., 94|bp ixyii. 

*The ill treatment of the Wuhuan which caused these barbarians to 
renouiicc their allegiance to China and seek aUiance with the Huns is told 
in Hou Han Shu, lao* 4a. 

^ The troubles with Northern GushTj and die aUiance between this prince 
and the Huns are recounted in Tung Gien Gang Mu, a.d. TOp and the Han 
Shu, 943^ 23. 

®For the rebellion of the Hunnish olScials stationed in Kashgaria and 
their flight to the Hunnish domain see Tung GjVn Gang Mu, a.d. 10; Han 
SAu, 99b, 15; ibid, 94a, 22-33; ^hid., gdb, 22, 

^ For Wang Manges atietnpi to split the Hunnish empire into hftcen prin¬ 
cipal ides and the organization of a huge army for a campaign against the 
Huns sec Tung Gien Gmg Mu, a4>. 10; Han Shu, 99b, 16-17; 

23-25, 

' For the attempt to put Hitn on the Shanyu's throne and Hicn*s incon¬ 
stancy p followed by the murder of Hien*s son, see Tung Gien Gang Mu, 
AJJ. ii; Han Shu, 99b, ao-n; ibid., 94b, 25. 

®For the election of Hicn as legitimate Shanyu and the relations between 
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the Chinese and the Huns during his reign see Tung Gicn G^rtg Mu, a 4>. 

Han 5 Au, g9b, 50^31 and 34; ibidr, 94^ 26-27. 

For events in Kastigana during th.is period see Tung Cten Gang Mu^ 
AJ5. 13-16; Han Sku, 99b* 26 dnd 33-34; thtdr, 9?6b( 22-23; Hou Han Shu^ 
ii8j 17-1 &. Chavannes, op, cit, p. vii, has shown from archaeological evi¬ 
dence that the native historians have esfa^erated the Chinese Losses in 
Kashgaria during Wang Manges reign^ and argues that the complete loss 
of Chinese sovercigrny over this region did not take place until the anarchic 
period which ensued after Wang Mang's death. 

For Sino-Huimish relations during the period from ajj. 18 to 23 sec 
Tang CfVff Gang Mu,, a i 3 and 19; Han Shu^ 99Cj 3-6; 94bp 27-28. 

The Chinese records are singularly silcni regi^ding events in Kashgaria 
during this period* What little we know is derived from Hou Han 
ii8j I and 17-13+ 

After Wang Mang's death there was a wild scramble for power among 
various scions of the Liu family. For a brief period Liu Hoao secured 
supremacy^ but he was soon succeeded by Liu Pen^^se. For the biographies of 
these two worthies sec Hon Han 41. A few years later Liu Pen-dse 
fell from power and was succeeded by Liu Siu (dynastic tide Guang Wg) 
who founded the Later Han dynasty* For his reign $« Hou Han Shu, i. 

For the cmbaisy of Liu Huan (or Geng-shi) to the Huns sec Han Shu. 
94b* 23. For the first embas^ of Guang-wu^i to the Huns see Hou Han 
Shu^ 119^ 1, 

**For the coodicu bcLwecn the Chinese and the Huns from aji. 25 to 42 
set Tang Gicn Gang Mu for these years; also Hou Han SAu, la, 24; 
ibp pp. 7, II, 13, 16, 17, 19* ai; tkfd.t 42, 17-20; ihid., 47^ 14; tHd., 48, to; 
ihrd., 52, 9; fbid.^ 54, 16; J 19, 2-3, 

For events atnong the Wuhuan during this period sec Hou Han Shu^ 
t20j 4. For the Sienbi^ iAid., 120, 8* 

^^For events in Kashgaria during this period sec TiJsg Gien Gang Mu, 
A.D. 25j 28j 3®, 41, and 45; Hou Han Shu. t6s i3j 18, and 21-22; ii8| and 
17-19, 


Chapter Ten 

The Transformation of the Hunnish Empire 

For a general survey of events during this period sec Tung Gim Gang 
Mu, chap. IX {a.o. 4 &^3)- For further details see the Hou Han espe¬ 
cially the following ehaptcrsi (^Annaif) ib, Guang-wu-di; 2, Ming-di. {Biog¬ 
raphies) 49^ Geng Guo; 50^ Dsi Yung. {MonograpAi) iiS^ the Western 
Regions; 119, the Southern Hun; z20, the Wuhuan and Sienbi, 

^ For the death of Shanyu Yu^ the accession of Eonup and the rapid d^n- 
erarion of the Hunnish Empire see Ttrng Gien Gang Mu, A 4 J. 46; Hou Han 
.SVp 119^4, 

“ For Bi^s negotiations with the Chinese leading to the establishment of 
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the Southern Hunnish Kingdom see Tung Gka Gang Mu, ajo. 47 ' 4 ®i 
Hoa Han Shu, ib, 23-24: ihid.^ iig, 4-^- 

*For Bi's rclaiiona with China sec Tung Ci/en Gang Mu, a.d. 4^01 
Fiou Han Shu, jb^ 24'26i iind., 4% rg-i6; jMd., 119, 5-6. 

* For the subse<^ucrit relations between the Chinese and the Southern Huns 

Hoii Han Shu,, 5"®- Th«= passages give an outline of the polit¬ 
ical organization in vogue among the Souihern Huns. 

^ For the early successes of the Southern Huns in their conBicts with 
the Northern Huns sec the Hau Han Shu, 119, 5. For the subsequent vic¬ 
tories of the Northern Huns and the measures taken to protect the Southern 
Huns see Tung Gien Gang Mu, aji. 50; Hou Han Shu, 119, 8-9. 

* For the Northern Huns" assurance that they had no intention of iujuring 
the Cetestial Empire, see Heu Han Shu, 119, 9. 

^ For the Wuhuan attacks upon the Northern Huns sec Tung Gian Gang 
Mu, A.&, 4<^49; Hou Han Shu,. 120, 4-5. For events among the Sienbi during 
this pcnodjfhjd.,. 50, 16-17; 120, 9. 

*For the events in Kashgaria during this period sec Tung Ghn Gang 
Mif, A-D^ 451 461 and 6t; Hou Han Shu, 11 3 ^ 9 and 19^22. 

* Curiously enough^ Hou Han Shu, itS^ which deals with the Western 
Regions, makes no mention of the Gienkun^ the DingUng^ or the Wusun+ 
The Wii Lfo, however, which deals with the period a^d, 220-365, describes 
these peoples as continuing to exist in the regions we have assigned to them. 
Sec Uo in San Guo Jft 30j 34. The Wusun, moreover, are mentioned 
and their power and independence indicated in other portions of the Hou 
Han Shu^ especially 49,20b; and 77, 

^^’For the change □£ name from Yentsai to Olan (Alan) and that the Alan 
were subject to the Kanggu see Hou Han Shu, iiS^ 17b. For Ansi or Parthia, 
ihid., 118,12. 

For the rise of the Kushan Empire see Hou Man Shu, iiS* 15. The 
Chinese call the founder of this dynasty Kiu^siu-kio and his son Ycn^gao- 
jen. Older scholars E. Spccht in Journal Asia^iqut Li^j] ^ 192) ^^ied 
to identify Kiu-dsiu-kio with Kartishka, bnt Marquart, ^'Eranshahr/" 
Abhandiungi^ dcr \onigiichtn Geseit tchafs d^r Wissenschaft su Gottingen, 
III (1903), aoSj has demonstrated that Kiu-dsiu-kio is Kujula Kadphiscs, and 
that Ycn-gao-jen is Vima Kadphises. This identiheacion is now universally 
accepted. See O. Frankcp "Beitragp aus ChJnesischcn Quellcn znr Kenntniss 
der Turkvolker und Skythen,” sup. to Abhandtungirn dcr J^onighchen Pretty- 
j/fcAeji Ahadamie der Wissenschafi zu Berlin, 1904, p. 78; and P. PclUot, 
'Tocharicnet Koutchecn/' foumal Aiiatique, 1934, pp. 23 fl. For a sutrimary 
of the views of "Indianists^' about these two monarchs sec Poussin^ iJInde 
auz Tempi des Mauryar et dei Earhares, pp, 309 ff, 

** That the Kanggii withdrew their army from Kashgaria at the request of 
the Yueii in a.d. 84 see Hou Han Shu, 77, 10b. That the later kings of the 
Kanggu claimed to be descended ^tom the Yuejl sec Be Shi, 97^ 19. 

For Some strange reason the contemporary Chinese records make no 
direct reference to KanUhka. As a result wc are forced to rely upon Indian 
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sources (some oi whkb were btcr translated into Giinesc). As usual dicsc 
are very unsadsfaciofy. There are grave doubts as to the date of Kamshka s 
reign. The safest conclusion is that reached by A, M. Boyer* “LTipoquc de 
ECarsishka;' Joumd Aftatiqu^, p- 52^ that Kanishka lived somewhere 
about the dose of the liist cenmiy ajj. For a fuller disoission of this problem 
see the Sopplcmcntary Notes* 

**For reproductions of the Kushan coins indudEng those of Kanisbka sec 
Gardner^ op. d/*; and A. Cunningham, "Coins of the Indo^ythians^*’ 
Narnismafi^' C^ronide, 3rd scr., volSi VI [I, IX^ X, XII (1888-1^89-1890- 
1893}. For an interpretation of the various cultural influences which these 
coins portray sec V. Smith, Esdy Hhiofy of pp. 3.51 ff.; Grousset* 

Histoirc dc rExtreme Orient, pp. 61 f ^ Passant L'inde aux Tempt des 
Maurytts ei des Bstberftj, pp. 3^3 ff. For the Gandhara school of Buddhist art 
A. Fouchcr* L'jdrt Cieeo^boaddAiqifc da Gandkara; A. Grunwedcl, Bud- 
dhifttscAe Kunst in Irtdien* 


Chapter Elet^cft 

The Huns and Chinese Renew Theib Struggle 

For a general survey of the events during this period see Tung Cien Ceng 
Mu, chaps, IX and X (a.d. 73-SS). For further details sec the Hou Hen S/tu, 
especially the follovving chapters; 2, Ming-di^ 3, Jang-di. (^jog- 

rapAiet) 49, Gcng Giing and Gcog Bing; 50, Dsi Yung; 53* Dou Gu; 66^ 
Jeng Jung; 77 Ban Chao* (Monogrophi) 118, the Western Regions; 119, the 
Southern Hiungnu; 120, the Wuhuan and Sienbi. 

^ Fnr the tffort of the Northern Huos to conciliate the Chinese in 30 
see Tung Gien Gang Mu under this date; see also the Hou Hon Sku, 119, 9. 
For the peace negotiaiicns of ajs. §2 see Tung Gien Gang Mu under this 
date; How Han SAb, 16, 33; iHd., iig, 9-1 L For the peace negtniations of 
Ajj. 31 sec Tung Glen Gang Mu under this date; Hou Hon Situ^ ibp 7.6; ibid.^ 

“^For the Hunnish demands for tradiag privileges s« Tung Gien Gang 
Mu, A.o, 64; Hqu Han Shu,. 3+ 14; tHd., 119^ 11-13* renewal of the 

HunnUh attacks in A4>* ^3, 119* i j* 

* For the character of MingJi and the chief events of his reign sec Tifiif 
dm Gang Mu, A js. 5&-77; Hbis Shu. 3, For the official rtory of the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhisnt into China see Tung Gien Gang Mu, ajj. 65; Hou Han 
Shu, 118, i6fa. For criticism of this story sec H. Maspero, Songe et 
iTmbassadc de TEmpereur Ming,^ BuBetin de rEede d'^Extreme Orient, 
1910^ and O, Fitinke, ^^Zur Fragc dcr Eiufuhrung des Buddhismus in China, 
Mitieilungen det Seminars fur Orientdisehe Spraehen, 1910. 

* For Ming-dL^s grat campaign against the Northern Huns see Tung Gien 
Gang Mu^ ad. 73-73; Hou Han Shu, a, 23'24; ihid., 5O1 i8; ihid., 33, 17-18; 
ibid,, 119^ *3-14- For the importance of Hami^ ji?/d*j iiS, 
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^ For the campaign against Giisbi sec Tung Gitn Cmg Mu, a.d, 74; Hou 
Man Sftu, 2, 25; ihM., 49^ 16 S, For the re^ablishmefit of the posE of Protector 
General and Central Commajidiiig Officer i i&, 7, 

“For the capture of Shansban by Ban Chao see Tung Gren Cang Mu, A^o- 
73; Hou Man Shu. 77, 2-3. For the capture of Khuian by Ban Chao sec Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, 73; Hou Han 77, 4. For the capture of Kashgar 
see Tung G/en Gang Mu a,d+ 74; Mou Man Shu. 77, 5. 

^For the Hnnnish counter-attack of ad. 75 aod the hcrok dcfeiwe o£ 
Northern Gush! by Geng Gung sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ a.d, 75-76; Hnu 
Han Shu. a, 36b; ibid., 3, 2b; itM-. 49. ^0^25, The refusal of the Em^ror 
Jang-di to embark upon the permanent rccouqucst of Kashgaria is mentioned 
in Mou Man Shu. nSp 

•For the gradual weakening of the Northern Huns during the period 
AJD. 76-8S see Hou Han Shu, 119^ 14-16; Tang Gian Gang Mu, a.o, 85-87; 
Hou Han Shu, 3^ pp. 1% 26^ and 28. 

* For the activities of Ban Chao in Kashgaria during the period A-O. 76 to 
88 see Tung Gien Gang Mu, aj>. 761 So, 8j» and 86; Han Shu, 3^ pp. S* f 1, 26, 
and 28; Hou Han Shu, 77, 5-11. 


Chapter 

Seesaw in the Baeakce of Power 

For a general survey of events during this period see Tung Ctan Gang Mu, 
chap, X (A4>r 88 -iq 6), For further details sec the Hou Man Shu. especially the 
foUowlDg chapters: (Jniid/j) 4 and Shang-di. {Biographies) 49, Geng 

Biog and Geug Kud; 53+ F>o“ Hieu; 55 j Lu Gung; 71* Sung i; 77, Ban 
Chao. (Monographs) iiS, the Western Regions; 119^ the Southern Hiungnu; 
T20p the Wuhuan and Sienbi. 

* For the character and reign ol Ho-di sec Tung Gien Gang Mu, ajj. 89- 
105; Hou Man Shu^ 4, For the memorial of the Southern Huns urging war 
upon the Northern Huns see Tung Gim Gang Mu^ 88; Hou Man SAu^ ji, 
24; ibid ., 119^ 18. 

■ For Dou Hien's escapade and its rebtion to the Huimish campaign sec 
Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ 88; Mom Man Shu, 53, 20 S,; ibid,, 55, 7-1&; ibid, 75, 3^ 

•For the campaign of a.o* 89 see Tung G/es Gang Mu under this date; 
Mou Man SAu, 4, 4; ibid., 53, 20 ff.; ibid., 119, 19. 

* For the events of A.t3. 90 sec Tung Gian Gang Mu under this date; Mow 
Han Shu^ 4, 5; ibid^. 53, 25; ibid, it% 19. For the submissiou of the Gushl, 
ibid,, iifl, 2^ and 16. 

* For the events of AJb. 9* s^ Twng Grrij Gang Mu under this date; Mou 
Man SAu, 4^ 6-7; ihid.t 49p ibid, 53, 25; ibid., 75, 4-5; ibid., 119, 20. 

* For the downfall of Ctou Hicn and its ejects upon the Northern Huns 
see Tung Ckn Gang Mu, 92-93; Mow Han Shu, 4^ 8 and 11; ibid.. 53. 26-27; 
ii>rd.H 119, 20. 
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" For the occasional scndin;^ of tnb>ute by tlic later lords o£ the Northern 
Huns see Tuag Ciim Cong Mu, a,d. 105^ Hou Han Shu^ ^, 2^-26* 1191 

24-25, 

^For the seizure of most of Korthcrn Mongolia by the Sienbi sec Tfrng 
Gftn Gang Mu, a.d. 93; Hou Han Shu, 120» 9. For the dreary details regard- 
ihe Civil War 10 the Southern Hunnish domaio see Tung Gten Gang Mu, 
a.Dh 94» 93; Hqu Han Shu, rig* 20ff. 

•For Ban Chao’s exploits in Kashgaria during ihis period see Tung Gten 
Gang Mu, a.d, 90^ gr, add 94^ Mou Man SAu^ 4, 5^ 7* and 12-13; 77, 

[2-15. For the disturb^ocs in Gush! in A.0+ 96 and 97 sec Hau Hm Shu^ 4^ 
14-1 and iHdr, l iS, 26-27. 

^®For Gan VingV journey through Parthia in an attempt to rcajch Datdn 
or the Roman Empire see the Hou Man Shu, ii8j 12. For the interpretation 
of some of the geographic eaiprcssions used in this account see Weiger, Texies 
HfMriques, p. 721; Fp Hirth, China and the Roman Oneni; and E . Chavan- 
nes> Pays dOccident d^apres Ic Heou Han Chou," Ln T'oung Pao, 19071 

pp. 149 

Chapter Thirteen 

Tke Final Collapse op the Hunnish Empire 

For a general survey of the events during this period see Tung Gien Gang 
Mu, chaps, X-XII (aji. 106^181). For further details see the Hou Han Sha, 
especially the following chapters: (Annaii) 4+ Shang-di; 5^ An-di; 6^ Shun-di, 
Chung^ij and Ji-di; 7^ Huan-di, {Biographks) 49, Geng Kuci and Geng 
Jung; 77, Ban Chao, Ban Yung, and Liang King; 95, Jan Huan, (MorfO- 
graphs) T17, Kiang, or Tibetans; iiS, the Western Regions; 119, the South¬ 
ern Hiungfiu; 120* Wuhuon and Sienbi. 

^ For the appointment of Ren Shang and his conversation with Ban Chao 
see Tui^g Gian Gang Mu, aji. 102; Hou Man Shu^’jjt iS-19. 

* For the rebellion in Koshgoiia see M&u Han Shuj, 5^ 3; ibid., 77, 26-27; 
ibid., 118, 3. For the abandonment of all dairtis to sovereignty over Kosh- 
garia see Tung Gien Gang Mu, a,o+ 107^ Shu, 5, 4; ibid., 77^ 26; 

ii 3 t 3+ 

^ For the waxs between the Tibetans and the Chinese see Tung Gien Gang 
Mu, Aj>. 106-116; Hou Man Shu, 5* 4 fl.; ibid, 117, 21-27. 

*For the rebclHau of the Southern Huns see Tung Gien Gang Mu, a.o. 
109-1 to; Hou Han Shu, 5, 9-10; ibid,, 49, 19; ibid., 77^ 27-18; 

^ For the Wuhtion sec Hou Man Shu, 120, 5; for the SienbiT ibid., 120,10. 

"For the rMtablishment of Hunnish supremacy in Kashgaria, ibid,j 118, 
3b. tt might be added that though the Huns secured control over mosi of 
Kashgaria, the Yucji were aWe to claim temporary supremacy over Kashgar. 
See the PIou Man Sbu, 118, 23+ 

^ For the Chin^ occupation of Hami in a 119 and thetr cxpulrion by 
the Huns in the fdJowing year see Tung Gien Gang Mu^ ajj. 119-120; Hou 
Han Shu, 77, 19-22; ibid., 11% 3-4. 
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“For the mcmonal of ajj. 123 arid the appainimerit of Ban Vung 
Changshi see Tung Girn Gmg Mu under this date; Hou Hun Shu^ 77,13; 
tbid.^ ii8y 4-6. 

*For the campaigns of 123-1^7 Ln Kashgaj-ia see Tung Citn Gang Mu, 
Ajs. I23t 5* ibid.^ 6^ 6; ibid., 77, 22-24; ibid.t 

i iS» 6p and 27. 

^*For the scandal of Ban Yung*s nephew and the latter's impcriaJ but 
amorous wife see Tung Gicn Gmg Mu, ajj. 130; Hm Shu, 6^ 9; Hou Hm 

Shu, 77,1^. . , . t 

Casual notes on events in Kashgana during the years a.d. 127-153 arc 
scattered throughout Hou Han Shu 118* especially pp. 6-iOj 23, and 17-2^. 

For the later history of the Southern Huns see Hou Han Shu, t 26-31. 
For the cBnncciion of the Wuhuan with the various Southern Hunnish rebel- 
lions see Hou Han Shu, 120+ 5^. 

**For a summary of the Sienhi raids upon. China during the period aji. 
115 to t2i see the Hou Han Shu, 120, lo-ii. 

For the rise of the first great Sienbl confederation under Kijlgien (A.n+ 
121-133) sec the Hou Han Shu, 120, n-13. 

*^For Tanshihuai and the Sienbi Empire founded by him see Tung Cien 
Gang Mu, a-o- 156, 166, 177^ and 181^ Further dexatls in the Hau Han Shu, 
i20j ij'io. For Tanshihuai's conquest of the Fuyu, Dingting^ Northern Huns 
and Wusun see the Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 156; Hou Han Shu, 120^ 15+ For 
Tanshihuai's importation of Japanese fishermen into Mongolia m the Hou 
Hm Shu, laOj 19-20, 


Chapin Fouri^en 

The Hun5 in China—^The First Phase 

For a general survey of events during this period see Tung Gkn Gang Mu, 
chaps, XII-XVTTI (ajj. 178-318)+ For further details sec Dsin Shu, especially 
the following chapters: {Annals) 3, Wu-di; j\f Huei-di; 5p Huaindi aad 
Min-d!+ {Biographies) 39^ Prince Yuc; 60 So Chen; Gou Hi; loo^ Wang 
Mi; 62, lin Kun; 89 Gia Hun- {Spedai Biographies) loi* Liu Yuan; iQ2j 
Liu Tsung; 103^ Liu Yao; 104, Shi Le+ {Monograph) 97^ The Four Types of 
Barbarians- Certain additional details are to be found in the Hou I Fan Shu, 
especially chap, 119; Sm Guo especially chap. 28; Shu, especially 
chap. 

^ For the decay and disintegration of the Southern Hunnish Kingdom sec 
Tung Cicn Gang Mu, a.o, 178* 179, aud 116- Fuller details in the Hou Hm 
Shu, 1 i9p 32-33; Dsin Shu, 97,11; ibid., 101 * 1+ 

* For the continual laRux of Huns into Northern China during the third 
century a.d. see Dsin Shu, 97^ 111* For the reorganization of the Huns who 
dwelt on Chinese territory see Tung Gim Gang Mu, a-d. 251; Scan Guo jfi# 
28, 19. 
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^For the Honnish rebellion of 271-17^ see Tung Ckn C^ng Mu unrier 
this date; Dsin Shu, 3, 6^; thid., 97, ii. For the rebdlion of :296 sec Tung 
Ciftt Cang Mu under this -datCj Dsin SAu, 4^ 2-3; ihid.^ 97,. la. 

* For Lin Vuaji^s e^rly life see Tung Citn Gang Mw, ajj, 279, 289* and 
290; Dsin Shu, 101*1-3- For the establishmerti of the Honnish kingdom see 
Tung C/efl Gang Mu, 304; Diin Shu, 4p 7; 1^1^-. lox^ 4-5. 

^ For the establishment of the Hunntsh Empire sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 
A^, 308-310; Dsin SAu, 5, a-4; ihid., loi, 5^. For Liu Yuan‘s moderatioo and 
generosity in warfare sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu 304* and 309. For Ijq Yao see 
Dsin SAu, 103, i; for Shi Le* ihid.,. 104^ 1-3, 

*For the intrigue and civU war among the Huns following Liu Yuan*s 
death sec Tung Gian Gang Mu, a.d. 310; Dsin Shu, toip 6. 

^For the aecession of Liu Tsuog and the early scandals of his reign see 
Tung Gicn Gang Mu, ajj- 310; Ofin Shu^ tos* i. 

For Shi Le's capture of Prince Yuc's army and the execution of the 
Chinese princes sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ ajo. 31 i; Dfin SAu^. 5* 4; 
104*4-3. 

* For conditions in Loyang and its capture by the Huns see Tung Gian 
Gang Mu, ajj+ 311; Dsin SAu, % 4-3; ihid.^ lOO* 2; iind,, 102, i-a. 

For Liu Tsong’s eccentric behavior after the capture of Loyang see 
Tung Gicn Gang Mu, aj>. 312^315; Dtin Shu, loa* j^lt. 

“ For the revival ol the Chinese cause in Northeast China see Diin Shu, 
62, For the revival of the Chinese cause In Northwest China^ 3* 6-7, 
For the Tobos see Wai SAu, ip S-i i. 

For Shi Lc^s actlviiiei in Northeast China during this period see Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, ajj. 311'3tS; Ditn Shu^ 1^4* 

For Liu Yao's nurntroiis attacks upon Changau and his eventual capture 
of this city sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu, ajj- 3 i 3 " 3 *^i Diin SAu^ 5^ 6-9; ihid.^. 6tjp 
12; ihid., 102* 3-11- 

^*For the revolution among the Tohas sec Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ a-O, 316; 
iFer iSAn, t, 11. 

Feff the internal commotion at the Hunnish court in the last years of 
Liu Tsungs reign see Tjurng Gicn Gang Mu, a 4 J. 3 * 7 '‘ 3^^5 Dsin Shu^ 102^ 
12-14. 

^•For Liu Tsana’s bfief reign and Jiis assassination by Gin Jung see Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, AJ?,3tfl; Dsin Shu, t02,14 1:5. 


CAuptar Fifteen 

The Huns m China—The Second Phase 

For a general survey of the events during thU period sec Tung Gicn Gang 
Mu, chaps. XVlll to XX (a.d. 31S-332). For further details sec the Dsin SAu, 
especially the following chapters 6* Yuan-di and MingnJi; 7p 

ChcD-di and Kaog-di; 8^ Mn-di^ ^^Biographies) 83^ Yuan Dan; 87^ Jang Dsuo 
and Jang Jung-hua; 95^ Buddhachinga, {Speaiai Biographies} 103^ Liu Yao; 
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104 and 105, Sbj Le; to6 and 107, Shi Hu; 109, Muning Huang; no, 
Murung Dsun; 116, Yao I jung; 129, Mcng-sikij 130, Hdieti Popo. Certain 
additional details arc 10 be bund In the Wci Shu, especially chaps. 1,13, 84. 

* For the downbU of Gin Jnng and Gin Ming see Tung G/ert Gang Mu, 
A,D. 318; Dsitt Shu^ 104,14-16* 

^For Liu YaoV career as ruler of the shoit 4 ivcd Early Jao dynasty sec 
Tung Gicn Gang Mu, ajj. 319^325; Dstn Shu, loii 1-13. For Shi Lc‘s career 
during this period see Dsin Shu, 105^ r^. 

■ For the Later Jao dynasty, under Shi Le, see TMirg Gitn Gang Mu, 

3^9^333“ Dsin Shu, t05> 7-12; 95, ^ . 

* For the period o£ discord which folEowcd Shi Le s leigu see T ung GiCfl 

Gang Mu, A.D. 333-3341 Shu, 105^ 11-14. 

“ For a general survey of Shi' Hu^'s reiga see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, a.d. 
334-349; D^in Shu, 106 and 107. 

" For the dispute over the official reoognitiQa of Buddhism see Tung Gicn 
Gang Mu, a.d. 335^ Dsin SAu, 95,13, 

^ For Shi Hus attempts to embellish his capital and his cstablishincnt of a 
corps of Amazons see Tung Gian Gang Mu, A.p. 33^337; SAu, 106, 203, 

* For the relations between the Huns under ShT Hu and the Toba kingdom 
in the North see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, ajj. 335 t 337f 1^91 Shu, 1, 14*16. 

■ For a summary of the frequent skirmishes between the (Chinese) Dsin 
dynasty in the South and the armies of ShT Hu see Dstn SAu 7 and 8. For the 
panic of A.P, 335 see Tung Gicn Gang Mu under this date; Dsin Shu, 7* 3; 
ibid., S3, 5* For ShT Hu's abortive campaign in ajj. 342-344 sec T$ing Gicn 
Gang Mu under this date; Dsin SAu, 106, 7*9. 

*^For the relations between the Huns under ShS Hu and the Mumng 
Kingdom of Yen see Tujfi^ Gicn Gang Mu, AiOi 337 and 341 fl.; Dsin SAu, 
106, 4-6; ibid,, 109, 2-5, and S. For Murung Huang's panic see Tung Gicn 
Gang Mu, An. 338. 

For the escablishmenc of the Kingdom of Liang and its acceptance o£ 
Hunuish sovereignty sec Tung Gten Gang Mu, a.p. 330 and 332; Dun Shu, 
87, 8 and 12. For the conflict of the Huns under ShT Hu with this kingdom 
see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 345^347; Dsin SAu, 87, i3'i5J ibid,, 106, 71 
ibid., 107, 7. 

^ - For the rebellion of 349 see T«n^ Gicn Gang Mu under this date; Dsin 
SAu, 107, 4; ibid^, 116, r-2^ 

For the [niquitics of ShT Suei and his execution see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, 
A4>* 337; Dsin Shu, 106, 4. For the intrigues of Shi Suan and his esetudon 
see Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ ajj^ 348; Djih SAu, 107, 2r3, 

For the confusion and dvsl war which followed ShT Hu's death see Tung 
Gicn Gang Mu, a*Up 349^35^1 Dsin SAu, 107^ 5-1 u The fact that the Huns had 
high noses and hairy faces is mentioned in Tung Gicn Gang Mu^ aj>. 349^ 
Dun Shu, 107, &a. 

“ For Shi Min^s downfall and the end of the Hunnish domination in 
China see Tung Gicn Gang Mu, ajj. 352; Dfin Shu, 107,11; ibid-^ 
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The best account oi the ^'Empire of Hia” is fouod In the biography of 
Hclicn Popo, Dsin Shu, see also Shu, 83. 

^^The best account of the Kingdom of Nofihcru Liang is io he found in 
the biography of Meng-siin, Dsin Shu, 139; see also the W^i Sku, 87. 

Chapter Sixteen 

The Huns in Europe— The First Phase 

The principal Chinese source is the Be Shh especially chaps. 97 and 98. 
The principal classical sources are Anwnianus MarcellirLm^ Rcrum Gi^^tarum; 
Jordanis, “Getica (De Origine Actibus Gctamm)/' Monrimeifta Grrmamae 
HiftoHa, scf. A A., vol, Vaj Eunai^us, "Fiagmcnta,*' Fragfjwnsa HistoH^ortim 
Craccorumi Cbudian^ CurTniaa^ 

^ For the Sannadans see ^euss^ Dcufiichen and Nachharstammff, pp. 379 ff - 
and 691 E.; Rostovstzcffj Sarntatians and Patihtaris^ Kreischmcr^ Sarmatac 
and "Sarmatia,*" Pauty Wissou^n Rcaieneyilopacdic dcs Ckwsch^n AUenurrts. 

^ For ihc expansion of the Temons (Goths, eic^) into Southeastern Europe 
see Zeuss, op. cir., pp. 401 ff.; M+ Bang, 'The Expansion of the Teutons/' 
Camhridgjr Medieeai Misiory, L ; T. Hodgkin, T^e Visigothk In- 

» For the Alani see Zeuss, op. at., pp. 700 ff.' Taubicr, '"Zur Geschichtc dcr 
Alanen/' Klio. IX* 14 ff.; R* Bletchsicinerj “Das Vo!k der Alanco/" Bmchtc 
des For^chungs Imthut fur Osien und Orient, II (191B)* 4!}. 

*For the Sieobl and iheir effect upon Hunnish history see Hou #/srt Shu. 
i3Dj 15. For the Gaogii sec Be Shi, 98^ 17 Yiieban see Fe Shj, 

97*11- 

^That the main body of the Hiungnu moved into KLanggu or Turkistan 
see He Shi, 97, 11 ff. 5 ee also F. HLrth, *'Ubcr Vo!g^ Hunnen und Hiung-nu/' 
Siizufigsbcrichte dcr Manchner Ah^tdemic dcr Wissensehaft {Phii'Hiji 
C/fifje), H (1899), 289 ff. 

*For the Armcoian refereoccs to ihe Huns in Central Asia, prior to the 
Hunnish invasion of Europe, see Faustus of Byz^nce (in V. Langlois, Coi- 
icetion dcs Hitloriens Armcnicaf, 1 ,315) and Moses of Cliorcnc, ihid., Ih 133. 

^ For the Chionites see Ammianus MarcelUnus, op- eit*, i^r Sj 4 - That the 
Chionites were probably a branch of the Huns sec Marquartt "Efanshahr^ 
Ahhandlungcn dcs J(Qniglichen Getefl^Aaft der Wisscnschaft an Gottingen, 

HI (i 903 )> 5 off, 

“ For the belief that the rulers of the later Huns were descendents from the 
Hiungnu Shanyus sec Hinh, ^Die Ahneotafel Atdlas/’ Btdietin dc i Acn- 
demie impenafe dfs Saenees dc St. Petershourg^ 19W* PP+ hut sec 

L. Ligeti, '*Die Ahneniafcl Atitlas und die Hunnisched Tan.hu Ntmcn,' 
^n,!j Major, II (1925), 390 ff. That the Huns when entering Europe had no 
supreme monarch sec Amnuanus MaiceJlious, op. cit. 

^ For the Hunnish conquest of the Alani see Be ShJ, 97, Ammianus 
Marcetlinus, op, o;.; Jordanis* op, eft,, see. 116. 
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^®For the Hunniah attacks upon die Ostrogoths see AEninlaims Marcel- 
linns, Of, fjV.p Jofdaois, of, cit,, secs. 123-30. 

^^For the Ostrogoths after their defeat by ihe Huns see Ammianns Mar^ 
cdJintUj op, at,, 31, 3* 1-3^ Jordanis, op. cit., secs. 246^1, See also J. Mar- 
quart, OMurop^tcht und Ossasiatmke Strdlsug^, pp* 3^7 5 . 

^■For the Hurmish defeat of the Visigoths sec AmiDianus MarcelUnus, 
of, at,, 31, j* 4'S. For the passage of the Visigoths into the Roman Enapiie 
and the subsequent troubles leading to the death of Valem see Ammiadus 
MarceUinus, op, dL, 31^ 4-16^ Jordanis, of, at,, 25-165 Eunapius, ”Frag- 
menta,” Fragmatia Hittoncomm Graecorum, pp. 30-33- 

For the Goths after the death of Valcns see JordauiSj of, 

Alaric m Greece see KosLiniis» Hisionae, 5^ 5-7; Claudian, Carmina csp. "Dc 
Bello Gochico^ lines 53$ to 541 and “In Eutroptum*” 11 , 316; see also M. 
Manitus, '*the Teuionie Migratioos^” Cambridge Medieval Hhtory, I, 250 fl.; 
HodgkiUi The VisigotAk lovatioat, pp. aSr H. and 650 ff. 


Chapter Seventeen 

The Huns in Europe —The Second Phase 

The principal sources for this pedod are: Jordanis ^^Geiiot (Dc Actibus 
Gctanini),*^ Monumenia Germanke Hisionca, scr. vol. Va; Priscus 

“Fragmenta^^ Fragmenta HittQricQritm Graecorum IVp 63 If.; and Sidouius 
AppoHrLiriSp '^Epistulac et Carmlna/' Monumenta Get maniac Hktoriea, scr. 
A^., vol. V| 1 L 

Important incidental references to the '^Barbarians” arc to be found in 
Zosimiis, HUtCftae; Oroaius^ Historiae adaertum Paganos; Socrates Scholas- 
ticusj Hhtoria Eededastka^ Soaoment Hktoria Eededastica; Thcodorct, His- 
toriaEidetiastka; Gregorius Turooeasis^ “Historia Fraucomm,” Monumenta 
Germaniae Historical ser. S^E.M^ vol. Z; Zsidoms HispalensiSp '^Historia 
Godiorum, Vandalortim, Sueborum/' Chronka Minora, IZ, 241 ff-; Prosper 
Tiro^“EpitoiiiaClironkon/' Chronica Minora, I, 340 ff,5 Jsidonis Hispalensisj 
“Chronica,” Chronka Minora, 391 Marcdlinus Comes "Chronicon,” 
Chronica Minora, ZZj, 37 ff-; Hydadus, "Ghronica:,"' Chronica Minora^ 

I ^4 “Chronica Gallicap" Chronica Minora, f* 615 fi.; Chronkon Fatchaie; 
Eunapius **Fragincnia/' Fragmenta Hksorieorum Graecorum, IV, 7 S, 

For the Huns after the death of Attila sec CassiodoriH* “Variac," Monu- 
menta Germaniac Hktorica, ser. AA., vol. XII; Ennodius, ”Opcra,^^ Monu- 
merfta Cermaniae Hktorica, scr. AA,j voh VII; Agathias^ Historiaej Then- 
phylactus Simocaita, Hktoriae; Procopius^ De Bdlo Cotthko; Joannes Antio- 
chcDUS, "Fragmenta,” Fragmenta Histoncorum Graecorum, IV, 535 ff 4 
Menander Protector, ^Tragmenta," Fragmenta Historkorum Graecorum, 
IV, aoo ff. 

^ That the Huns did not conquer Paononia nodi a.d. 400 see Marquart, 
Otteurofdische und Ostasiatische Streifsage^ pp, ^63 
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= For the Hunnish attacks ip the Neat East see E. Droutn^ “Hiuis/* in 
GraTjdt Encydopedie. 

®For the coming of Athanarik into the Roman Empire see Ammianus 
Marcclliniis, Rmtm Gestarum, 27* 5,10; Jordanis, "'Geiica (De Origine Aed- 
biis Getanjm),"" M^numenta Gcrm^mke Hij/onVa^ scr. A.A,, vol, Va^ sea* 
142-45. 

* For the East Gothic mvasion of 3S6 sec Zosimus, Htstorijt, 4, 35; Cbu- 
diaPj Carmtna sp. “In Rufiniim F’j Zeass^ Die DeuischeFt t4T^d di^ NacA- 
barstamme^ p. 421^ 

^ For the later fortunes of the main body of the East Goths and their west¬ 
ward migtation see Jordanis, op^ fii+, chap. 4 ®j interpretation by 

Marquartp op. di.^ pp. 36® ff. 

^ For the scLtlcmeni of the Atani in the TheUs Danube basin see Clandian, 
"Rufinum J” 310 ff. in Curmina^ 

^ For Uldin and his seizure of Gania see Zosimus^ MrstonaCs 5 ^ Orosiui, 
0p^ oAp 7, 37, 12. For Radagais see Zeuss^ op. df.. p. 417; Marquartp op. frf.. 

P- 37 ^^ 

^ For the migrations of the Suevi, Vandals, and Alani into Gad sec Zosi^ 
mns, Hhtonoc, 6, 3^ Orosim, op^ di., 7* 38. For their later history see Isodorus 
Hispalensis^ ’‘Historia Gt^orum, Vandalomm, Sueborum" Chronica 
Minora^ and T, Hodgkin, The Visigothic Invasion^ pi^ IL 

"For Alarik and the West Gothic invasion of Italy, etc., see Jordanis, 
op. dt., chaps. 25 to 31^ Zosimus, op. di., bks. 5 and 6; Ofosios, op, dt., bk. 7. 
See also E, Gibbon^ Deditte nnd Fail of ^hc Roman Efwpire, chap. XXE; 
Hodgkin, The Vidgothic Invasion, chaps, XV-XVII. 

For the Franks during this peri&d see Zciiss, op^ d^, p. 332. For the ^ 
Bnrgundi* ibid., p. 468; Thm, “Borgondioncs,” Pauly Wisiowa Reafencydid^ ' 
paedie dcs Classischen Altertums* 

For the Honnish occupation of Pannonia sec Marquartp op. dt.^ p. 372. 

^=^For the attack of Uldes upon the East Roman Empire 10 ajj. 408 see 
Sozomen, Hhtoria Ecdcdastica^ 9, 5+ 

For the suggration that Rua and his descendenU were the leaders of an 
entirely new Hunnish invasion see Drouin, ^Huns,*^ Grande Kneydopedte, ^ 

For the Hunnish invastons of 422 see Marcellinus Comes, Chionicorii 
Chronica Minora. II, 75. For the invasion o£ 4^ see Spates Schdasticus 
Haic^da EccUsia^tica, 43; Thcodorct, Hisiona Eedesiastka. 5, 3^- Both 
writers claim that Roa was killed Ln this campaign, hut this is certainly wrong- 

^*Fof the negotiadons of 433 and 434 between the East Roman Empire 
and the Huns sec Pdseus, "Fragtnentaj*' Fragminta Hktodcomm Grac- 
fonir?/HV,7r-72. 

For the Hunnish rcladons with the Ostrogoths see Jordanu, op- ciL^ 
Sees. 252 and 253j for the Gepids, ibid.^ secs. 199 and 200. For the Hunnish 
supremacy over the Thuringians, Burgundt, Ripuarian Franks, etc.^ see 
Sidonius Appolinaris, ^^Carmiiia^" VIT, lines 320 If ^ in ‘^^Eptsidae et Carmina," 
Monumenta Gcrmaniae Hinortat ser, A-A., vd. Vllh lihat Hunnish control 
reached to the North Sea see Priscusj, "Fragmcniaj** pragmenia H^storicorum 
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Gra^contm, SV, 90. Tot the pos^tbk coimecrion between the Hunnish 
inva^iDm and Aiiglc^Saxoii migrations sec HcNdgkin, TAe HunnhA ^tnd 
Vandal Inuashm, pp, 42 B. On the vciing question of the extent of Himnlsh 
control over Germany sec H, Seeck, “Attila " Pauly Wissowa Rrdt^fiaydo- 
paadic da Clasds^Aars Akertums, ccJ. 2242. 

” For Attila's conquest of the Sorogi see PriscuSp 'Tcagmentap” Fragmenfa 
Hktoricorum GFuacorunt, IVj yz. For the Akatslrit p. 8i; for the pro¬ 
posed campaign against Pctski^ tbid,^ p- 90. For ^Sugdak^' and its relations to 
Auila‘5 court see Kiessilng, "Honni;* Pauly Whsoa^a Reaknaychpaadie dcs 
Closskrhan Alf^tumf, ml. 2602* 

For the death of Bieda see Jordanisp op. m., sec. i8r. For ihe date see 
Marcellinus Comes, "'Chronicon/' Clironka Minara^ II, 81; Prosper Tiro, 
*'Epiloma Chronicon,” CAronka Minora, 480. 

The report of the Roman embassy is, of course, that of Prisens, now in¬ 
corporated in the eighth fragment of his work. 

^ For the personal appearance of AtcUa see Jordanis^ op. dt., sec. 181; 
C. C, Microw, TAa GoiMc History of fordanrs, p. lOi. 

** For the court of Attila and conternporary Hunnish customs see Priscus, 
"Fragmenia " Fragtncnta Hktoricorum Graacorum, IV^ 79 ^ 5 - mourning 
customs see Jordanis, op. c/r., sec+ 255* sword of Mars, ibid., sec. 

1S3. 

For Constantins and Orestes s« Priscus, ^’Fragmenta^'' Fragm/rnta His- 
todcorum Grascomm, IV, 76; Hodgkin^. Tbs Hunnish and Vandal In¬ 
vasions, p. 495. 

=^“For the Htmnish invasion of the Eastern Empire b 441 and 442 sec 
Priscus, 'Tragmenta," Fragntenta Historicorum Gracsorum, IV^ 73; Prosper 
Tiro, "Epitoma Chronioon/' Chronka Mrnora, I, 479. For the campaign of 
447 sec Maxcellimis Comes^ “Chronicon/^ Cbronka Minora, II, 80; Cbmnkon 
Paschals, p. 583; "Chronica Callia ” Chronica Minora, I, 662. For the igno^ 
minious peace Terms see Prisois, "Fragmenta,” Fragmcnta Historkorum 
Graccorum, IV^ 74. For the stream of Humiish ambassadors, ibid., p. 75. 
For the stream of Hurmish ambassadors, ibid., p. 75. For the plot to as¬ 
sassinate Attib, ibid.^ p, 78. For the miscarriage of this plot, ibid., p. 14. For 
the accession of Martian and the firmer tone adopted towards the Huns^ 
ibid., p. 9 i8p 

** For Actius^ Ufe as a hostage in the Hunntsh court sec Gregorius Turo- 
nensis^ “Historia Francorum," S in Monumsnia Gsrmanias Hirttma, ser. 
S.E.M, vol 1 . For the Hunuish aid to Aerius in 425 and 433 see Socrates, 
Scholasticus Historia Ecdssiastka, 7* 23; Prosper Tiro, ''Epitoma Chronicon* 
Chronica Minora, I* 470; "'Chrouica Gallia/' Chronka Minora, 66 d. For 
Hunuish aid against the Burguudi in 436, ibid., p, 660; Prosper Tiro, ''Ept- 
toma Chrontcon,^ Chronka M/no«r^ I, 475. For Hunnish aid against the 
Visigoths in 437 and 439 §« Sidonius Appoliuarisj op. dt^^, "Carmina/^ VII, 
345 fT. For the correspondence between the Huns and Aetius and the fact 
that the Hons could speak Lado but not Greek see Priscus* "Fragmenta,” 
Fragmcnia Hkiortcomm Craccorum, p. 86+ 
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the dispute rcg^irding the vasca of Sirmium^n ihid., p. 84 s for the af¬ 
fair of the Princes Honoria^ p. 98; Jordacds^ op. sec. 223* 

sfl For Attda's aticmpc to play the Romans and Visigoths ofl against one 
another^ sec. 185, For the number in the Hunnish anny, see. tSa- 
For the composiiioti of this army see Sidonius Appolinarls^ op. f/r.j Gar- 
minap” VIT, 319 ff. Thai Attila captured towo after town see Prosper Tiro, 
“Epitoma Chrooicon/' C^romca Minom, E 481. For ihe capture of Mcii see 
Gregorius Turoneosis, op^ ot., a, 6. For the siege and relief of Orleans see 
Jordanis, op. di., sec. T94; Gregorius TuronensiSp op. 2, 7. For the battle 
o£ the Catalonian Fields sec Jordaais* op. chaps. 39-41; Gregorius Tnron- 
ensis^ op+ cjf a+ 7+ 

^ For Attila's compaign in Italy in 453 ^ Jordani% op. chap. 417 
Plydatius, ^^Chronicap" Chroftn^a AfinorUp Ih Prosper Ttro^, Epitoma 
Chrooicon " GArois/ca Minora, 1 . 482. For the renewal of the demand for 
Honoria sec Jordanis^ op. cit*, sec. 323. 

For Aitila^s wedding feast and death, tbid.^ sec. 254; Mierow, TAc Gothic 
History 0/ Jordancs, p. 123. For the date see Prosper Tiro, * Epitoma Chremh 
con/' Chronica Minora, I, 4®^^ 

='^Fo^ the later legends regarding Attila sec A. Thierry, Histairc d'Attila 
ci sts Succcsteurs. 

^®For the struggles bctw'cen Attila's sons and the downfall of the Hun- 
nish Empire see Jordanis, op. 6 l, secs. 259 to 263. For the settlement of Emac 
in Lesser Scythia and Emnetzur and Ultsindur on the banks of the Danube, 
ibid,, sec. 2^. 

For Dengesic^s attempt 10 reconc^ucr the Ostrogoth^ ibid*, sec^ 27^- For 
his disastrous attempt to invade the East Roman Empire see Marcellinus 
Comes, ^'Chfonicon,'^ Chronica Minora, 11 , 90; Chronicon Faschde, p. 598; 
Friscus, *'Fragmenta,” Fragmcnta Historkortim Graccorum, IV^ fragments 
35 and 38. 

For the Rounin see Bt Shi, 98. For the identity of the Rouran and the 
(true) Avars sec ChavanneSp Documents sur ics Ton—Kiue Deadentaux, p, 
230. That the Rouran probably spoke Mongolian see Felliot, Haute Akr, p. ra. 
For the Avar pressure upon the Sabirs sec Priscus, "Fragmentap'" Fragmenta 
Hktoricorum GraecorumM IV, 104. For the settlement of the Sabirs North 
of the Caucasus see Procopius, Dc EcUo Goithico 4, ir. 

•*For the Sabir pressure upon other Himnish peoples see Priscus, *^Frag' 
menta, '*Fragmcnta //fVroricHiTjp IV, 104, and IV^ J07. For the Kutri- 
gurs and Utrigurs see Procopius, Dc Bello Gotthico, 4^ 5. For an ckccI' 
lent survey of this period sec Kiessiingp ^^Hunni," Faidy Wissotaa Rcdcn- 
cyclopaedia dcs Ciastkehen Altcriums, col, 2603. 

For the defeat of the Bulgarians (ijc+ Kutrigurs) by Theodoric see 
Histona Misceila, 17; Eimodius, ^'Opera/' Monumenta Gcrmaniae His¬ 
torical ser. A.A., vd. VII, 203 S. For Aihalaric's account of the later victory 
see Cassiodorus, "'Variae,” Monumenta Germaniac Historica, ser. A.A., vol^ 

Xllp B, JO* 

For the first mention of the Bulgarians In the East Roman Armais see 
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JoaniMs ADiicchenusp *Traginenta ” Fragminta Hhtoiicomm Graec^rum. 
iVy 615- For tlie Bulg^riart invasions of 499* 502, 530, and 535 see Marccl- 
linus Comes* ""'Chrooicon " CArorifca Minora, II* 95-104, For tKe great in- 
vAsion of 55^59 sec 5, 11-15; Protector, 

Fragmenta Histoncemm Graacorum, IHj 102-103; Procopios, 

Bella Gotthieo^ 4* iS-rg. 

For the rise of the Turks see ihe Be Shi, 99. For early classical refer¬ 
ences to the Turks see Meoamder Protector;, ^Trogmenta*" Fragmenta His- 
torieorum Graeeomm, III, lO (105) and 18 (215). For the coining of the 
Avars (or the false Avars) see Theophylactus Sicnocatta, Historiate, 7, 7-8; 
Menander Proieccor^ "FragEncniaj” Fragmeata Hisicrfcomm Graeeoirum, 
IV, 4, 5 p ID* and 43* 

CAixpier Eighteen 

The Hun& in Persia and India 

The principal Chinese sources are Be Sht^ especially chap. 97; and Nan 
SAi, especially chap. 79. See also Hon Man Sha^ chap. 119; Saa Gao p, chap. 
30; Dsift Shu, chap. 97; Tang Shu, chap* 215; Si Yu Ci, chap. 4. The 
principal classical source is Procopius^ De BeUo Persieo. See also Cosmas 
Indkoplcusies, ‘‘Christiana Topographia/' ColleeSso Nat/a Fatrtim cS Saip- 
torum Graeeorum,lU 105 ff.; Priscus* "Fragmcnia/" Frflgnscfl/ff HiSioricaram 
Graeeoruta, IV; Menander Proteciorj 'Tragmcnia ” Fragmenta Hissoncarutn 
Graecoram^ IV; Tlieophanes^ ChronograpAia; Tlieophylactus Simocaita, Hrs- 
ioriae, especially 7, 7. 

For the Araho-Persian auihors* avaibhle to me only In translation, see 
espcdaliy Noldccke, GescAicAie der Ferrer uni Aruber zur Zek der Sasanh 
ien; A. G* and E. Warner* The ShaAnama of Firiaud, especially voL VII, 
and E. Rehaisek* The R^uzat-us-safa ar Garden of Purity, I, 2. Occasional 
reference is made to the Armenian chronicles available to me only in traftSr 
lations. See espcdaliy the Bisiories of Elisacus Variebed and Lazarus 
Phabetsi, both in V, Langlois, Collection des Historiens Artnemens^ vol. 11 ^ 

* For Kashgaria and Southern Turkistan from a.d. 150 to 400 see Hau 
Han SAu, 118; San Guo p, 30; Ddn SAu, 97. 

®For Kashgaria from a*d, 150 to 175 sec Hou Han Sku, nSj 6 ff.; for con¬ 
ditions after the fall of the Han dynasty see San Cuq /j", 30t 3<>-5I- Yo^ ^be 
transitory Chinese rcconqnesis of this region see Ddn SAu, 97J 7-^. 

* For the embassiB of the Da-yuan and Kanggu monarchs to China* ibid., 
97j For the bter divisions of the Kingdom of Kanggu sec Be SAi, 97t 
19 S- 

* For the Yucjl sec San Guo /j, 30^ 31; Ddn Shu, 97, 8a; Be Shi, 97, 15^ 
See also Cunningham* "'Coins of the Later Indo-Scythiaas^** Numismatic 
Chranicie, XIII (1893), 93 fl.; V* Ai Smith, “History and Coinage of the 
Gupta Period, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Bengal BraneA, LXIII 

(1894), 177 , 

* For the Sasanids sec A* Christensen* ^‘LTmpire des Sassanidcs^*^ Mem* 
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Acad: Scs\ dc Dancmarfi, Tih ser^ I r; RawHnwn, The Scemtk 

OHcni^ Monarchy ...or the Sassanian Em^rc. For NestDrianism $cc M, La¬ 
bour, Chrimanhme d&ns ^'Empire Pcrre; fior Maoichtantsm sec F. C, Bur- 
kittj The Reltgicji of ihe Manichee^, 

* For India under die Guplas see Gronssclj ffisloirc dc tExireme Onerrt, 
pp. 91 ff,; V, Smith, Oxford Wftory of Indm, pp. 147 ff.; idem*, Ettrly Hh^ 
tory of India, pp. 279 ff. 

^ For the Chionltes see Aminiaiius Mafcellinusj Rerum Gestanim, 1^ 9, 4* 
•For the different form of the name Ephthaliic see E* Drouin, '^Memoircs 
snr les Huns Ephthalitcs,” Murcon, XIV (1895)+ 75^ A. Herrmann, Die 
HcphEhalitcn nnd ihre Bczlehungen zu China,” Aria Major, 1915? p* 573 * 

* For the Hunas in Indian legend see ]. L Modi , 'The Early Hiitofy of the 
Huns and Their Inroads in India and Persia,” foamd of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Bomhay Branch, XXIV {1914-1917), 5B0; Smith, "History and 
Coinage of the Gupta Period/* fosirfial of the Royal Asiatic Soctcty^ BengjA 
Branch, LXIII (1894), iS 5 * 

^®For the distinction in the classical authors between the Huns and the 
White Huns or Ephthaliics see Prooopim, De BcUo Persica, I, 3* 

^'Thac the Hua received the name Ephthalites from their King see Nan 
Shi, 79, na; sec also Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 270. 

‘= That the language of the Ephthalites differed from that of the Roijraii 

or Avars, and the Gaogu, sec Be 5^1^97, itB^ 

For the story that the Ephthalites were related to the YueJI, ibid., 97, 
173; that they were a branch of the Turfanesc, see Nan Shi, 79, iia- For 
further remarks ort the race and language of the Ephthalites see the Supple¬ 
mentary Notes* 

For polyandry among the Ephthahtes sec Be Shi. 97 t Nan Shi, 7^1 

11b. 

^^That the Ephthalites were at first subject to the Avars see Nan Shi, 
79, I lb. FtH" the uitcmiarTisge of the Avars and Ephthalites see Be Shi, 97 ? 
itb; ibid., gS, iib* 

That the Ephthalites secured control over Rarashahr, Kucha, Kashgar, 
Khuian, ctc^, see Nan Shi, 79, i ib. For the conquest of Sogdia sec Be Shit 
97, 17b* For the conquest of Bacirid, ibld^. 97, 15b, though in this passage 
the Ephthalites are confused with the Avars. For the date of the Ephthalite 
conquest of Eactria sec the Supplementary Notes. 

For the idaritjes in Pashawar, sec Be ShJ. 16a* That many of the YujT 
or Tochari ^ayed behind is evident from Be ShT, 97t 

With regard to the capital of the Ephthalites, E. Sp^ht, 'Ttudes sur 
L^Asic Centralc,” Journal Asi 0 iqae^ 1883, p. 340; and Chavannes, Docu¬ 
ments Sur les Tou-Kine Omdentaux, p. 204, make the capital at Badghis, 
near Herat, but Hcmninn, '"Die Hephthaliten und ihre Bezichungen zu 
China,** Asia Major, 1925, p. 573, places it near Badakshan. 

nq’hat the Ephthalites numbered a hundred thousand see Be Shh 97i 
tyb. For their nomadic habits, legal, and religious customs, ibid.. 97, 17b; 
Nan 79,11b. According to Procopius, De BAlo Pertico, 1,3, the Ephtha- 
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Jilcs were not fioniadkj buc he probably confused the native Bactrians with 
their Ephchalite overlords. At a kier time the Epbthalttci were converted 
to Buddhism and settled down m cities. Sec Herrmann, “Die Hephchalitcn 
und ihre Bezichiingen zu Chtna,’^ Afia Major, 1925^ p+ 577- 
"That the Ephthaiites did not have a system of writing, see N&n Sht^ 
79, nb. It would appear, however, that they later adopted a special script 
of their own. See A. V. LcO>q^ 'Xokcurkisches aiis Torfanr Sitzungs^ 

hericAic dcr Freuishchtn der zu Berlfn {FAtL-Hift^ 

Ciassc), 1909, p. 1049. 

For the character and exploits^ real or imaginary, of Banranij see 
Warner, op. VII, 1-15^. For the Ephthalite invasion of Per&ia during 
Bahram^s reign sec Noldecke, op- «V., pp, 98 fi.; Warner, op. cit., VII, @4; 
Rchatsek, op. cir.. 11, 557. 

For the wars between Yazdigird and the Ephthalitcs sec Lan^ois, 
“The History of Etisacus Vartebed," Cofiectian des Himncm Armcnt\Tm, 
pp. 186 and zag; Langlois, The History of Lazarvis Phabetsi" CoH^i^iorf 
dts Arrormeos, p- 3^06. 

For Firuz's accession to the throne with Ephthalite aid see Notdecke, 
op. dt., p. 1151 Warner, op, di., VII, 137; Rehatsek, op. cf/r, II, 363. 

**For the marriage of the King of the Ephthahtes Co the daughter of 
Firuz see PrLscus, ^Fragmentaj^** Fragments //jVrorrrorKfW Uraecaruntt 
Fragment 33. 

*^For Firuz's first campaign against the Ephihalites see Procopius, De 
BeUo FersfCO, E h 3; Noldeckc, op. dt., pp^ 123-^5; Rehatsek, op. cji., II, 365. 

For Firuz's second campaign sec Procopius, De Bello Perstco, I, 1,4; 
Noldeckc, op- dt., p. 115; Warner, op, dLt VII, 164; Ht 3^7- 

'"That the Persians boome tributary to the Ephthaiices set Procopius^ 
De Bdh Perdco, 1 , 4^ 35; for Sufrai sec Noldecke, op- p. 130; Warner, 
opH dt.j VII, 173; RehatsHt, op. di.^ U, 367+ 

'“For Kubads first Bight to the Ephthaiices see Noldecko, op. di.^ p- 
133; Rehatsek, op, dt,, !!» 368- For Kubad's second flight to the Ephthalites 
see ProcopiuSp De Bello Ferdco, I, 6, lO' Noldeckc^ op. dL, p. 144; Warner, 
op, dt-, VII, 198; Rchatsek. op. II, 371, 

For the tribute Kubad paid the Ephthaiices and his pleas to the Roman 
Empire see Procofwns^ De Bdto Ferdeo^ 7, i. For the vow never to attack 
the Ephthalite domain see Warner, op. cri.^ p. 198. 

For the later wars of Kubad against the “Huns“ sec Procopius, De 
Bdlo Pcfdco, Ip Sj 19* 

For the Ephthalite invasion of India see Be 97, ifib. Smithy Early 
History of India, p. 3iOp places this invasion in 465; Marquart, “Eranshahr," 
AbAaitdiungen dcr i^oniglicAen Gerdischaft dcr WdsenseAaft ztt Gottingen, 
III (i903)p places it in 4S0. 

*'For the Ephthalite appointment of a Governor (tegin) over Gandhara 
see Be SAJ^ 97* i8b; see jso Chavannes, Documents, p. 225. Presumably, 
sec Marquart, ^^Eranshahr^** AAkandlungen der I^omgiicAcn GcselltcAsft 
der WfSsenseAaft su Gotdngen, III {1903), 212, thb Tegin was Toramana, 
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known from h« mins, see Smith, History and 

Period," huf’isl of tht noyd Asiatic Scoety. A LXni (1854), 

,S4 E: and his irseriptions. see J. F. Fleet, “Gupta [n«fiptions. Corpus 
Inscripthnum Indicamm, vol. Ill, nos. 36, 37; Buhlcr, Eptgrap \a tt : tea, 

* *^For the early conflicts between Skandhagupta and the Ephthalitw see 
Fleet, “Gupta InKriptioDS,” Corpus Irtscriptioftum 

n. For the later Ephthalite victories known only mditcctly see Smidi, Early 

History cf India, pp. 3>0 S. For Toram^’s ™?he 

CentiS India ab^t a^. 5®, P- K. B. Pathak, _ New Ljght on the 
Gupta Era and Mihirakub," Sia»daTk_ar Commcrnor^toc Volume, p. .17. 

" For Mihirakula see Fleet, "Gupta Inscriptions, 

Indkarum, vo!. Ill, no. 37; for his coins s« Cunningha,^ 

or White Huns," Namismaiic C/srontde, XIIl (1893)-^ 

and Coinage o£ the Gupm Period," Journal of the Eoyd Astatic SoctCty. 

B^gd Branchy LXIII ■ jn * ir' ^ rn™i- 

» For Cosmas desaiption of "Gollas,” see McCnndle, Chr,,^ To^ 

graphia ” PuMication of the HaKW Society. 189^ P- 597 * 
dS^ption see S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Westc^ World. E aa=t ff. 
In spite of difficulties in chronology the M.hii^^a mentioned m A 
Yu Gi. 4. a ff.. must be identified with the Ephthalite monarch. It is the 
Si Yu Gi which states that Mihirakula’s capital was Sakala- 

»For the dating of Mihirakula s« Pathak, ‘'New Light on the Gu^ 
Era and Mihirakula," Bhandorhar Commcrttaratij^c pp- ai 5 »■ For 

the rebellion and overthrow' of Mihirakula see Fleet, Gupto Inscnpions^ 
Corpus tnscriplioaum Irtdicarum, vol, HI. nos. 33, 34, 351 oj Yu G, 4, _■ 

For Mihirakula in Kashmir see Ji Yu Gi. 4. 3-4! S. Stem, Kashmir 

Chronidc^ verses 2^9 fj d ■ 

” For the reign and exploits of Khusrao s« Procopius, De Belh Persteo, 

1 .21,17 3 .; Noldedte, op. cit,. pp. 151 ff-i Warner, op. cit.. 22 3 .; 

tit., pp, 372 H. For the rise of the Turks see Be Sht. 99; iiSa-b. 

“For the slaving of the Turkish envoy by the Ephthalite* and the result' 
ing war see Warner, op. cit.. pp. 3^8 « Khusraus marriage to the 

Khan’s dau^ier, ibid., p. 345- , 

“ “For the Sasanid-Turkish war against the Ephthahies see Mcnai^r 
Pfoteetof, "Fragmenta." Fragments Historicorum Graecorum a 10; Not- 
dccke, op. at,, p. ifiy. For the division of territory between the Persies and 
TurlJ. L., p^ t59. For the date of the downfall of tl« Epht^tes 
Drouin, "Mcmoircs stir Ics Huns Ephthalites," Uuteon. MV {1^5), aS6, 
makes it a-p. 5571 Chavaones, Hocurttcnts, p. 226, makes it aj>. 5 3 " 5 ^' 
**For the later Ephthalites in Bactria see Drouin, “Mtmoues sur « 
Huns Ephthalites," Muscon, XIV (i 895 )r Ephthalites in 

and the absorption of the Ephthalite tribal groups in the ujaras ^ 
set. Histone def Extreme Onent, p. 96; Smith, Oxford Histoty of 
173; and Smith, “The Gurjaias of Rajpuiana and Kanauj, foum of 
Royd Asiatic Jooeiy, 1909, pp. 53 fi- 








SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


Calendar and Chronology 

Tn dealing with the FiJSt and Second Hutuiish Empires in Mongdia, and 
with the Huimish kingdoms in China, my prindpal soufces have been ihe 
Chinese dynastic histories. For this reason I have followed ^ 
adopted by most European scholars who have used this mater^, and have 
retained in this portion of the boot the Chinese year reckonings and the 
Chinese method of computing the chronology of their monarchs. 

The Chinese calendar or year reckoning^ caL for only scant atientron. 
For though the Chinese historians niade use of a lunar year (of 354 or 355 
days) they compcnsaicd for the dificrence between the lunar and the 9^ 
year by inserting an additional month lu their calendar evei^ two or t ce 
years. For this reason the Chinese "years" correspond for all practical puf^ 

poses with our European years. . l ■ 

The Chinese method of computing the chronology of their monarchs is 
peculiar in only ooe respect. According to Chinese ideas an ernperor s leign 
is not completed until the end of the year in which ho died. Hence his suc¬ 
cessor’s reign technically commences only at the beginning of the following 
year, although in fact the new emperor rules from the date of the death 
of hU predecessor- Thus, (or example, the Emperor Girig-di died in T41 
B,c., but by Chinese computation the reign of Wn-di, his successor, com- 
meuced in 140 sx:. 


Ro\rANlZATION 

A word should be said regarding the system of transliterating Chinese 
names employed in this book. As is well-known, there is wide divergence 
of scholars upon this point, and almost every authority w^ has written 
upon Ccniml Asia, using Chinese sources, has adopted a different syaem. 

In the first draft of the present manuscript ( followed the so-called Wade 
System" because of its widespread popularity and because tmny ^ndard 
works on China (e,g. Giles, CAiww BiograpAkd Dietioitary) employed it. 
This system, however, is neither historically sound cor phoncticaLy accurate. 
In addition it is applicable only to the Peking dialect, a dialect which diHcri 
radically from the old standard Chinese language. . , 1 f 

For this reason, in the second draft of this manuscript, I made use ot 
the modification of the Wade System devised by Karlgren m his Rornam^- 
tioa of CAinfst, In essential agreement with this system (ap^ fr^ the 
treatment of certain vowel sounds) arc the systems employed by u er, 
Mayer, Hirth, Parker (in his Tur^o-Siythtan THAet) and ®h«s. e m^ 
important feature of these systems as contrasted with ihai^ of a , is t e 
restoration of K, TS, H, and S in front of 1 and U. 

"Historic Chinese" and with the “SlaEidard Mandario of today, 

4S9 
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In the third and jMescnt draft I derided after much conaderatioD to 
inii^iicc a few modifkations m the Karlgicn System, The most importaot 
of these modifkatiom concerns the treatment of certain consonants. In place 
^ Karigren s K, T, P’, and Ch’, I have substituKd the simple letters K 
T, P. and Ch. Id place of Karigren's K. T, P, and Ch, I have substituted 
the letters C, D, B, and J. 

nough this change may appear startling to some readers, it is in accord 
With a tendency which Jiaa been in evidence for some time. This same 
chanp is found m the s^ed “Standard System" of transliteration devised 
by Che EducationaJ Assoaatton of China and employed in several well- 
known works, such as Darroch’s Cf>ines<f Grammar. This change is also 
made by Ch, Gadncr m his Modem System for the Romsmsstian of Chi- 
fteje. It IS also of interest to observe that this same modification has been 
adopted by many German writers, e,g. the Wilhelm System used by Herr- 
^nn m IS Loulan, and the Lessing System used by Rudenbeig in his 

T writers who have accepted 

the older k, T, P, Ch tnstead of G, D, B, and J have done so with a^dis- 

nc jwte o re^t. (&c Mateer in his famous Mandarin Lessons, p. jtjsiii.) 
It IS signific^t that many books which have adopted the older syitJ 

iSl Fonunciatkn: eg. Gowen and 

p Hniory of CAtna, p. Joust—' Pronouf^ce K as G, P gs B, T as D etc 

In I aim y« R iii p|«e Karlgr^n’s j- 

he '^/iFKmenc ivith Bailer in his Mmdarin Primer, and with 

T^e L 1""'^ of Chinee, p, S, 

thS whtr^' Karigren Systeln^are 

hose whi^ affect a few vowels. In place of Karlgmn’s 1 , 1 have followed 
Uufer and substituted E after S, Tsfand Ds, 

insSa™ have substituted E for Ei (e.g. Be instead of B«). lAI 

ina A f ^ ^ standard mandarin usage 

^tcad of adopung the sounds heard only in Peking. SeelT rcSiiW 

c« voiM soun^ m the Chinese National Phonetie Script, and in Mathews 
ployed in the pie«o( work. ^ ^ ^ traiuliteraiioo em* 


Deputed Points 

m'l'trr"'' f ’“r.” I ■■“"'P'4 

m me JiQtcs^ tfl corrocl some o£ ihe trrort 

worb which dealt in whole or in ^ wT5 L ^ 

Asia. Matum consideration has conv^ XtThL 

bo spared. In those cases, therefore, wSeX^^ 1 ™iJd well 

the Chbese sources) give a clear Id s,mi^ffe™^f ^uthontte (chicfiy 
^ ^ ^^ignuonvard account of events J 
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have contented myself with eking ihese» ignoring those passages in secondary 
works which seem to cxsntoadict some of my statements. 

On cenain matters^ however* chicBy concerned with LioguLstic and ethnic 
affinkieSp on which the Chinese and other eaiiy sources are iiiadec|uate and 
confusedp I have thought it advisable in the following notes to give a brief 
summary of the views of several modern scholars working in this field. 


The Pre-History of Central Asia 

As the archaeology of Central Asia is still in its infancy, it Is only natural 
that there should be wide differences of opinion regarding the proper inter- 
pretation of the scanty material which has as yet come to lights As these 
problems are e^nIy of minor inierest to the present undertaking, I have not 
thought it necessary to revie^v all the interpretations which have been given 
these discoveries, but have cited only those views which strike me as best 
according with the ascertained faas. 

The Racial ani> Linguistic Affinities of the Scythians 

The description of the Scythians given by Hippocrates* Aeribm, 
A^Mts Loefj, has led to the supposition by Neumanrii Die Heliif-nea im 
S^tAen/and, and Pcisker, Die Altcrert BezicAmgen der Slaves zu Tur\o- 
Tsrtaren, that the Scythiam were Mongoloid In race. But Lu opposition to 
Hippocrates we find Anunianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gatarum, XXXI* 2, 
ir, describing the .Alani, the most important of the Sarmaiian^* as "of great 
stature and beauty ... ^cir hair ydlowish,” in other words as typically 
Caucasoid, It is this contradtctton more than anything dsc which had Jed 
to the idea that the Scythkns and Sarmatlans were of diffrrcni stock* 

Skeletal material, however, brought to light by archaeologistSp show that 
Hippocrates was certainly wrongs at least as regards the vast majority of the 
Scythians. See Rcche, S^ytAea-AniAropoiogic; Eickstedt, Rassen^ande urrd 
Raisengeschichte dcr Mcnfeheit, p. 470; Ebert, Sud-russbnd, p. 88; Schmder, 
ait. “Skytheo*” in his Re^!exi\or} des IndogermaniicAen AJuriumsI^unde. 

Other archaeological evidence points in the same directioo. Thus Hippoc¬ 
rates speaks of the hairlessness of the Scythians, and yet from the numer¬ 
ous portraits of Scythians on Greek vases we know that the Scytliians had 
heavy, bushy beards. See Rostovscicff, Jranian^^ frontispiece; Minns, 
SeyiAians and Grecki, pp. 159 and aoo* Persian portraits of the Sakas, 
most of whom were included in the group we call Samiatian, confirm 
the essential unity of the Scythians and Sarmatians at this early period. See 
Sarre and Hcrzfcld, Iranhehc FA$rtUei$, pp. 53 ff. 

The linguistic position of the Scythians and Sarmatians has also been 
the subject of much dispute. Several scholars have argued that the Scythians 
spoke a Turanian language (ijc., cither Turkish or Mongolian). See espe¬ 
cially Niebuhr, Klcine Schriiten^ [, 352 if.; K. F. Neumann, Die des 

Suddlkhen Russland^ p. 12. In modern times wc find Pebker* Die Akcren 
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Bi-zieAung^a d^r Shvcn zu Tar^o-Tjcirydrf?/, and TrcitUcr^ "EHe Skjtlicn 
imd th(c Nachborvolker^*' ArcAle fur AntArcpohgic, 1914J PP- 280 ff,, as¬ 
suming 3 similar position though thcso t^v'o giv^ no philcijogic^ arguments. 
The most imponant of the modern proponents of the Turanian theory is 
MinoSp Szythia/is and Grcc^Sj. pp. 35 ff^ but even he admits that the vast 
majority of the Scythians were Indo-Europeans (Iranians) and claims merely 
that the small governing group were o£ Ural-Altaic extract ion. Laufer at one 
time (see *'Die Sage von den Goldgrabcndcn Amcisenj” T'oung Pao, and 
scr^ IX [ t9oSJj 439 iT*) thought the Scythians were Tnranianp but later (sec 
Tha Language of the Yur^hi and '"llie Early History of Feltj"' Amznean 
Anthmpoiogiit^ XXXII [1930], iff,) became a strong proponetiE of the 
Iranian theory. 

In recent years the Turanian theory has lost its popularity as Minru ad¬ 
mits (see his chapter on the Scythians in the CamhAdgir Andem History, 
Ilh 187 iTr) and the belief that they were Indo-Europeans is now the gener¬ 
ally accepted position. There was for some time controversy as to which 
branch of the Indo-European family they belonged. A few enthusiasts 
claimed that they were Celts- sec Soltau^ Zur Erhiarung der SffraeAe dcr 
Others argued that they were Germans* e g * Frcssl in Die Si(ytko- 
Sa^en, die Uroaier der Oermanen. But these thcortes were never taken very 
seriously. Slightly more important was the daira that the Scythians were 
the ancestors of the Slavs; see CunOp ForscAungen tm Oebiete der Aiten 
Vol\er{unde—DJc S^then and F. Schwarz, Alexanders des Croisen Feld- 
zuge in Tur^estaa. Tire claim was admitted as possible by Spiegelp EramseAe 
Altertums{unde, 11 , 34a. But even this theory has now been universally 
abandoned. 

As stated in the test, the opinion now prevalent among the vast majority 
of $chD]ars is that the Scyffiians and the Sarmaiians spoke an Iranian lan¬ 
guage* This theory* first put forward by Zeuss in Die Deutsehen and die 
Nturhbarslamme, pp, 275!!.^ and MnUenhoff, DeaSscAe Ahertumsi^unde, vol. 
1^I^ is accepted by Tomaschekj “Kritik dcr Altestcn Nachrichten uber den 
Skythischen Norden,” Sitzutigsberiehfe der Wiener AJ^ademie der Wi^sen- 
jcAaft (PhiL-Hist. C/afre); Marquart, Utitersuehungen zur CesthicAte ^on 
Eran; Rawlfason in his translation of Herodotus; Thomas, "Sakastana," 
fonrW of the Royid Asiatic Society, 1906, p, 104; Guischmid* Kldne 
SchnfteTj, III, 421 ff.; Hirt, Indogcrmancn, p. 113; Fejai* Die Kaitur der 
indogermanen, pp. 470 ff.; Kretschmer, "Scythad" and "^Sarmaiacp" Pauly 
Wtssoiua Redcatyelopaedic des Classlsehen Altenums: and Vasmer, Unter^ 
sueAungen uber die Altesieu WoAnnnSze der Siaeen, pi. k 


The Sarmatian Tribes 

Herodotusp Afusae (Sit^e Historiae) 4, uo^ii% has much to say regarding 
the Samomatad^ who lived just East of the Efen. Later historians, espe^ 
cialiy those of the Roman penodp speak of the "Sarmatae^ as a group name 
for the tribes which came from the East and occupied the territory once mn^ 
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trolled by the Scythians, Some authors, c-g. Rostovstsieff^ Iranian^ s^nd Greeks, 
p, n 3 p regard the tw^o peoples as eiiiirdy dsfftretH:^ bin most auihoniics be- 
licve that the tvjo names apply to the same people. Kjcischmer "Sar- 
matac/^ Pauiy Wissou^^ R^alfn^yrtoffaedie^ dcs Ciassischen Altrrtumit cols. 

354^1543^ 

The Massagetac arc Erse knj&wn from Herodotus, op. cit., i, 201 TTiey 
arc mentioned again, but casually, in later limes hy Strabo^ Rsrum Geo- 
gfaphicari4m, 11, 8, 6-7 and hy PtoEcmy, GeograpAka, 6, 10. It k raiher cirr- 
ious that the Massageiac* who played such an important pare in Persian 
history* arc not mentioned in the Persian inscriptions. Herrmann^ ”Sakaij” 
Pauly WksOfUa Realcncydopa^die der CiastfS^^hen Al^rtums^ makes a 
good case for identifying the ^tassagetae with the Saka Tigrakhauda of these 
inscriptions. Dc Gfoot, Dk Westkndc Chiaas in der VorchriaikAen Zeit, 
p. 15* tried to identify the Yentsai o£ the Chinese accounts with the Mas- 
sagetae, but this is highly imprc^jablc. 

For the Dahae and Pami, the latter the direct ancestors of the Paithians* 
see Strabo, op. cit., 11,9* and iij 8^ Ptolemy* op. cit., 6, lO, 

For the Aorsi, Abnorsi, and Alani, sec Strabo, op. dt.j, 11+ 2+ i; Pliny, 
NatMralk Hkiona, 4, Soj Ptolemy* op. dl.. 3, 5 and 6, 14- It is almost certain 
that the Yentsai of Chinese sources (sec the Han Shu, g6a, 17) are the same 
as the Aorsi. See Gtitschniid, GescAkAte Irans and Sdncr NacA^arknder 
eon Akjtandcr Dem Grossen Hs zum UnSergang des Ariaddcn^ p. Hirth, 
"Mr. KingsmilL and the Hiung-nu,” Journal of the Amcnean Orienud So- 
deSy, XXX (1909)^ 37i. It is unquestionable that the Alana of the Chinese 
sources {see Hou Han SAa 118, i^) are the same as the classical AJanJ. The 
Chinese sources say that the Yentsai (Aorsi) later changed their name to 
Alana (AJani) while the classical sources speak of the Aersi and the Alani 
as separate peoples (but Ptoleray^s Alanorsi* seemingly a mucture of the two 
peoples.) It is probable that this coniradiction is more real than imaginary* 
that the Alani and Aorsi were two tribes inside of the same general ethnic 
groupj that the Aorsi at first achieved leadership in ihis group* but were 
later ousted from ibis position by the AlanL The Chinese gave the name oi 
the leading tribe to the whole group. Atnrnianus Marccllinus* op. dL^ tcLts us 
that the Alani were descended from the Massagetae* but this must not be 
taken loo literally, as both Strabo and Ptolemy mendon the Massagetae and 
the Alani separatelyp but the two peoples were undoubtedEy closely connected. 
For the later history of the Alani sec chaps. XVI1 and XVIII of the present 
work. For the filiation of the Alani with the modern Ossetes see Vasmerj 
op. dt.f I* 27 S. 

The Sacae are frequently menttoned in the Persian mscripiions; sec Weiss- 
hach;^ Dk Kdlinsdtnjten der AcAcmemdcn, pp. 79 and in the clas¬ 
sical authors Herodotus^ op* dt., 7* 64; Arriafij Dc Expedkione Akxandri, 
3* Sj 3; Strabo, op* dt., ii, S* 2; and Ptolemy, op. 13- *dcar from 

these references that there %vcrc many different Soca tribes in various pares of 
Central Asia. (In fact, as Herodotus lelb us* the word Saca was very general 
and corresponded to the Greek Scythbn.) As noted above^ Herrmann, 
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“Sakai/" Fauly IVismofa Rfolcncydopa^die /Itfs Cid^sisrAen Aitcrtams^ argues 
that the Saka Tigrakbauda of ihc Persian inscriptions were the Majjageue 
and lived jusi 10 the East of the CaspiaiiH He further claims that the Saka 
Haumavarga were the ^Vnuirgian Sacae of the Greeks and lived in the 
Pamirs, and that the Sacae mentioned by Strabo as Jiving to the nonhead of 
the Jaxancs River (called Scythians by Arrian, op. efr, 4, 4^ and Cyrtius, 
Df Re^us Gejth Aigxd^sdr$ Magni, 7, were really another branch of the 
Saca family to which the name Sacaraucac should more properly be given. 
It is possible to fit in this theory^ in part at least, with the notices of the 
Sacae preserved in the Chinese sources {Hun Shu, 960* t 0 \ idam, 96b, i.) 
See also Herrmann, ^^Sakaip"" and ^^Sacaraucae"’ Faidy Whjviua R^aUncy- 
ciopa^dii" dis Classischen Alieriums; Franke, "^'Beitrage au* Chincsischen 
Que!llcn zur Keimtiilss der Turkvolker tind Sky then/" sup. to AShandiangefi 
dcr i^oniglkhcn Prcussischsn Al^adamic drr Wimnschafi zu Berlin, 1904, 
p, 54, In any case it is certain, judging from bodi the classical and Chinese 
sources^ that the bulk of the population of Northeast Turkistan formed a 
part of the Saca peoples whatever their more specific tribal designation may 
have been. I cannot agree with Ihomas, ''Sakastana/' foumai of ihc Royal 
AAatIc Soaeiy, 190^* pp, iSi that one branch of the Sacae dwelt at this 
early period in the Plilmand basin. This skepticism is shared by Konow, 
Corpui insaiptionum Indkarum, vol. II, pare 1, p. 19. 

For the Kanggii see the Han Shu^ 96a, 15. The Kanggii constitute one of 
the most interesting problems in the cthnogeography of ancieni times^. Aiuch 
confusion was caused by De Guignes, Histolrc Getserde des Hum, dcs Tures^ 
€t dc Mongoh, I, 97, identifying the land of the Kanggu with Kipchak in 
Konhwcsieni Turkistan. The Chinese texts show clearly that the Kanggii, 
when they first became definitely known to us (second ceniufy h.c.) were 
centered around what is now^ the region of Tashkand in the middle Jaxartes 
basin; the "Tnreomaniacs" such as Hinh, "'Naehwortc zur Inschrift dcs 
Tonyukuk," p, 48 in RadJolI^ Aitturl^sehc Imchrijten dcr MongolciM con¬ 
sider the Kanggu were Turks largely because they made use of the sup¬ 
posedly Turkish tide of Jihou or Jabgu, but as Laufer, The Language of fhe 
Yue-Chi, has showm, this argument is completely worthless. Another argu¬ 
ment to favor of this (Turkish) view has been the confusion of the Kanggu 
with such well-known Turkish groups as the Kanggaj and Kangli; see 
Schott, "^Chincsische Nachrichicn uber die Kanggar/" Ahhandlunge^ der 
ili^onlgikhcn Fremsiichen Ahadamie der Wksenschaft xu Berlin, 1844, pp. 
154 ff.; Radloff, Dae Kudat^u Billhi, vLi. But Marquart, "^Uber das Volks- 
turn dcr Kumanen ’ in "Ostturkischc Dialekt Siudien/" AhhandlMugcn der 
^oniglichen Crjre£fifAo/r der WiaemcAafi zu Gottingen, II, 1914, 168, has 
shown very dearly that the Kanggu, the Kanggar, and the KangU arc three 
quite different peoples, that the last two groups were indeed Turk^, but that 
the Kanggu were Iranians. It is impoHibIc to Identify the Kjrnggu, powerfuJ 
though they were, with any of the tribal names mentioned by the classical 
authors. This is all the more extraordinary as Strabo and Pcolemy speak of 
condiuons m Sogdk at a tunc when the Kanggu had already secured con- 
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trol over a Urge p^n of this region. Gutschmtd, Geschichfa Imns und S^nct 
NacA^artander jihxandar dem Grosfcn dii zum Untcrgang di^^ Arm- 
adtn, p. fi, Lncs to identic the Kanggu with the Sraraticac. See aJso Tara, 
“Selcucid Farthian Studies/* Proceedings of lAc BriiisA Academy^ XVI 
{1930), 112: 'The Kang-kiu were probably a mixed horde, ibc Sacaiaucae 
being the largest dement/* This latter statejiicnt is quite possible^ but ii is 
more probable that the tnain body of the Sacaraucae are to ^ idcntiiicd with 
the people called Sak (a) or Sak-wang by the Chirtese, See Hcrrmaim, 
“Saearaucae,** Fauly Wirsow& Rcdencydoptsedic des Ciassischen ABertami. 
In any case the Kanggu must be closely associated with some braneh of the 
Saca group. InctdenEallyp Tam admits that the bulk of the Kanggu were 
[raniaop but suggests (I believe erroneously) that they may have had a 
Turkish governing dass- 


The Ancient History of Bactria 

VVe have almost no exact jnfomiauoD regarding the history of Bactria in 
Pre-Achaemcnid times. Native Persian tradition (sec the early pans ot Fir- 
dausi^s SAaA-Nams; Warner^ TAe SAnAnafna of vols. I-V) daims 

that at the beginning of history Bactria was the seat of a powerful empire 
with its capital at Balkh^ and that one of its kings was Vishtaspa^ the patron 
of Zoroaster^ Modern scholars have differed radically in their acceptance of 
the reliability of this tradition^ Some authorities arc inclined to accept a 
goodly portion of this tradition; see Duncker^ GeschicAtc dcr Arier ttt dcr 
Aiicn Zeitj p. 47aj Dhalla^ Zoroosirion Civilfzaiiont p. at. Other authorities 
are more skeptical hut believe that the story of the Bactrbm empire may be 
based upon the existence of an early Bactrian kingdom or principality. Sec 
especially Noldeckej Aufsatze zar PersiicAert GcscAicAtc, p. 7; Meyer, 
^^Bactria/* Encydopttedia Bntannico^ nth cd^ p. iBo. Others would reject 
the native tradixion entirely; see Lehmann-Haupt, ^Wann Lebie Zara- 
thusua/* Pavry i\fmortal Volume^ pp. 251 Hertclj *’Die Zeit Zoroasteri,’' 
Indo-IrartiscAcn Qucflcn und ForscAungen^ 

The problem of the old Bactrian empire is bound up with the problem of 
the date and place of Zoroasterj discussed hereafter. If Zoroaster be placed 
900 Mjz., or earlier^ and in Eastern Iran* not only would wc have to place 
some credence in the native Iranian tradition (conhmicd to some extent by 
Diodorus Siculus^ BiAUoseca fifSiOrttrat a, 6; and Justin, Epifoma Historic 
comm FAiiipficamm Pompei Trogi^ tj i) but wc should also be led to be¬ 
lieve with ^iger, Cltnlization of tAe Eastern Irmions in Ancient Times^ 
that by a study of the Avesta we could reconstruct in oudinc the history of 
Bactria during this early periods 

The Linguistic Affiliation of the Parthian^ 

In the days when the Ttiranian myth was popular] several scholars grouped 
the PajrhLans with the Tgiraniana, ijc.^ the Turkish speaking pco^es. See 
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Vimbcxy* Das Tur^fnvolf^, p, 55j H. RawlmsQn^ The Sixlh Orrcntal Mflw- 
ffrehy or ... Parthis; H. RawJimonj BACirra^ the Sfary of a ForgciSen Empire, 
p, 55. This cnOf pefsiste^i not uniuturally in Sykes, History of Persia. Modern 
scholarship has now ^ung completely away from this opinion, and believes 
that the Parthians, like the Sacac, were Iraniam; see Tarn, “Panhia/* Cam¬ 
bridge ^nnirnr History j TX, 588; "Gtschichte Irans/* in Geiger and 
Kuhn, Grundriss der Iranisehett Fkiioiogie^ II^ 481^ Poussin, L'inde aux 
Temps des Mauryas et des BarhAres^ p. u;|Q: Huan, La Ptrsc Antique^ p. laSj 
Be van, The Home of SeieucuSf^ I, 284. 

Incidentally the word Parthian is subject to a certain amount of confusion. 
The province of Panhia is known and by this name from the limes of 
E^artus (see Weisslsaeh^ op* erV.) and the Inhabitants of this province^ a sed¬ 
entary peo^e, have the best daim to be considered the true Parthtans. Raw- 
linson, The Sijtth Oriental Monarchy or ... ParthiOs p^ 15^ confuses these true 
Panbians with the Aisacids, the founders of the so-called Parthian kingdom. 
The Aisacids were really Parni, nomadic inhabitants of Southwestern 
Turkistan, who did not arrive In the province of Farthia until the third 
century b,c. Tliese Parni became known as Parthians because Partbia senTd 
as the center of their rule. Sec Bevan, The House of Seleacus^ I, 284; Tam, 
“Parthia/' Cambridge Ancient History^ IX, 577. Both the nomadic Parni and 
the true Parthians, however^ were of Iranian sjKCch so that the tw^o elements 
probably united at an early date+ 


The Time and Place of Zoroaster 

There is wide variety of opinion as to where Zoroastrianism originated. 
For a discussion of this problem, with bibliography, see Jackson^ Zoroaster^ 
the Prophet of Ancient tran^ pp. 182 ff. After careful consideration of the 
convicting opinions 1 have come to the conclusionp suggested by jackson, 
op. cit., p. 305, that Zoroaster was probably bom in Media (modern Azaibai- 
jan) but that his ministry was mosdy in Eastern lran+ which thu^ became the 
center from which Zoroastrianism later radiated. The Iranian origin of 
Zoroastrianism Is also accepted by Meyer, 'Tersia—Ancienl History," Eney- 
eiopaedia Britannica, iith cd., p„ 205j Geiger, op. at., pp. l ff.; Geldncr, 
“AWTsta Uteraturj'* Geiger-Kuhn Grundriss der IraniscAen Phiiohgie^ II, 
38; Huart^ La Perse Antique, p. 20S; Banholomaes Zarathusira, p. 7; 
Christensen, "Sur Ics plus Ancicunes Periodcs du Zoroastfisme," Acta 
Orieniaita^ IV (1923)+ 85 J Wcsendonck, Das Wehhild der Iranier. Darm- 
iteter, "'Le Zend-Avesta," Annales da Musec Guimet, vots. XXI, XXH, 
XXIV (1892-93) III, XC# holds ilic curious view' that Zoroaster himself was 
entirely Median but that New-Zoroastnanism and the Avesta as we now 
have it are East Iranian. 

The date of Zoroaster o^ers aa e^en more difficult problem. In fact* it Is as. 
tonishing that in spite of the vast amount of work done In Iranian studies that 
there should still be so little agreement on this important subject. For a gen¬ 
eral sun.cy of the literature on this field see Jackson, op. ck., pp, 15011. For 
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more recent works See the Canii^ridgc Ancient Mhiory^ IV^ 6 t 5 , In 
addition there are many bcxiks and monographs dealing with this problem 
which do not appear on cither li^t. Among those who believe that Zoroaster 
lived goo b^c. or even earlier are Meyerj ^Tersia—-Ancient History Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bniartmeaf p, 205; Kept, “The Name Ahnra Mazda, ''Faery Memo¬ 
rial VoiumiTf pp. 200 Tidcp Die Religion ifci der iTanischen VoIl(em^ p. 
Gray and Caiy^ "^The Reign of Darius,’^ Cami^ridge Ancient Miitory, 
IV, 207; Dhalla, op. eit,^ p. 2i|; Banholomae, Zarathustraj p. 8^ Wesen- 
donck, op. dt. Among those who place Zoroaster In the seventh or even in 
the sixth century b.c_ are Jackson, op. p. 174; Huart, La Perfc Antique^ 
p. 208; Her5:feld, *^Thc Traditional Date of Zoroaster,” Faery Memonal 
Volume^ p^ T36; Olmste^d^ ^^Ahura Mazda in Assyriacip” Commemora- 
titfc Vofume, p. 370; Floigl, Cyrus und Hcrodoi, p, 17; Lehmann-Haupt, 
“Warm Lehte Zarathustru,” Patny Memonal Volume^ pp. 251 ff.j and Hcrtei, 
”Dic Zeit Zoroasters,” Indo-IraniscAen Quelien und Forsekungen. 

Even among the latter group there is a diflercnce of opinion regarding 
details. Jackson gives the date as 660-583 B.c,, and therefore prior to the 
Achaemcnid period, while others, Herzfdd and Lehmann-Haupt, bring 
Zoroaster down still further, ix., to 570 and therefore a contemporary 
of the early Achaemenids. Most of the advocates of this theory identify Vish- 
taspa, mentioned in the Avesta as the patron of Zoroaster^ with Vlshtaspa 
(or Hystapes), the father of Darius, who is known to have served as the 
satrap of Parthia and Hyrcania. 

Tiee Identtty of the Hiungnu and the Huns 

The identity of the Huns of European hisicry with the Hiungnu of the 
Chinese records, casually surmised by Visdelou in '^Historle Abregee de la 
Tartarie," in d'Hcrbclot’s BiM/oleque Orienlale, IV, 46 was first defi¬ 
nitely claimed by De Guignes, Hrstoirc Generale dfs MunSf des TureSf ct de 
Mongols. Following De Guignes this doctrine was generally accepted by 
European scholars, c.g. Neumann^ AsiatiscAe Studien, p, 126; GibboUp Decline 
and Fail of the Roman Empire^ chap. XXVI. 

Early in the nineteenth century some scholars rejected this idendfication. 
Largely cm the ground that the Hiungnu were probably Turkish in speech^ 
while the Huns and their cousins, the Bulgars, were presumably Finnish in 
origin. Sec Klapnoth, TaAleaux Historiques de tAsie, p. iij Remusat, 
RecAarcAes surles Langues Tartares, p. ii^ Ritter, Die Erd^unde eon Asien^ 
I, 243; Howonh^ “Some Notes on the Huns,” Sixth Onentai Congress^ IV 
(1SS3), 452 fjp For a while this skepticism was shared by many European 
historians, c.g. Bury in his notes on Gibbon. 

Later researches have shown that the European Huns, and their cousins, 
the Bulgars, though probably conTaining a large Finno-Ugrian dement, also 
consisted at least in part of a large Turkish-speaking dement. See Vambery, 
Ursprung der Magyaren; Gomboc, ^Dic Bulgarisch-tutkisehe Lchowoner in 
der Ungarischc Sprachc,” Memoircs de la Socieit Finno-Ougriennef voL 
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XXX (19T2); and Fchcr, “Bdgansch-uDgarisch BtzichangCfi/* 

Ssffmlc^ XIX (1931), I 

This fact, plus a do(Sef study of the Chinese teicts, has thoroughly con¬ 
vinced most modej-ji scholars that De Guignes was right and that the Huns 
of Europe were in pant, at least, descendants of the HJungnu mentioned in 
the Chinese records. 

A few scholars, wishing to be cautiousj take the stand that the Hiungnu 
ajid [he Huns were “probably^' identical; see De Groot, Die dcr 

Vor^hrisilicAert Zeh, p. Ill; Krause, GffcAiirhte Onasicas, I, 304. 

Most authorities^ however* go further and believe that the Hiungnu-Huri- 
nish identity has been definitely established. Among these arc Hiith, ^'Uber 
Volga Hunnen und Hiung-mi,” der MrijicArr Ai^sd^mie 

der Wissf/t^cJuifi (PAH.-Mift. Cisjje)* II (1399), 245 ff4 Nemeti, "'The His¬ 
toric Geographic Proofs of the Hiung-nu Hun Idcatity/' Adatie- Qu^irferly 
1910* pp, 35a ff^ Barthold, '"Zwolf Vorlcsnngcn uber die Gcschichtc 
def Turken Mittdasiens,’^ Wch des lAams, sups, to vols. XIV, XV^ XVI 
{1932-34), 14; Ebert, Sudrusdasd, p, 375 j Kicssting* "'Hunni*" Pauly 
Witsou^a Real^^yAopaedie des Classis^Arn AU^^ums; Drouin^ “Huns/* 
Grand Entydofadlr; Oberbummer, Die und das Osmanische Reie'A^ 

p* 34; and Bowia, '*The Chunni and the Hstungnu/* No^s and Qumes 
on Japan, nos. i and 2. 


Tra Turanian or Ural-Altaic Language Group 

In the text I have followed the most common classification and assumed 
that there really was a Turanian or Ural-Altaic Linguistic family. See Finck, 
Die SpracAstamme das Erdi^reises, pp. 59 fl.; Schmidt, Spratrhfamiiien und 
Sprac)iA,r^hcn dcr Erde, pp. gi II.j Wi tickler, Dcr UralaiiaifcAc SpracAslamm, 
pp. 6ff. It should he noted^ however* that some scholars deny that any real 
affinity exists between the Finno-Ugrian, the Turkish, the Mongolian* and 
the Tungus languages. See Deny* in Merllet and Cohen, Longues du 
Monde, pp. iSgff.- Shirokogoroff, Etlinohgied and Ungmstia Aspects of 
tAc Ural-Altaic Hypotkeds, pp. 89 ff. For a discussion of this problem see 
Sauvageot, Rcckcrchcs sur la VocaMatre des ZjrjigHcr Oundo-Akaiques, 
and Kotwicz, ''Contribution anx Etudes Altaitjucs^"' in RocaniA^ Oncntal- 
istyc::ny* 1 agree with Sauvageot that the similarity in structure of the various 
languages in question is so great that they should certainly be placed together 
in a single linguistic group, and it seems probable that all of ihesc languages 
are descended from a single ancestor and therefore consdiuie a single lin¬ 
guistic family. 

The Language of the Hiungnu and Huns 

In the nineteenth century a few scholars argued that the Hiungnu spoke 
a Finnish or Finao-Ugrian language. See Sl Martin in his ''Notes"" fur Le 
Beau's Hmotre du Bus Empire, vols. II, III, and IV; Vivien de Se. Martin, 
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"^Lcs Hurts Ouraliens," iVoner/Arj IV (1843), a 575 .i 

and Ujfalvyj Ltn Migrii£io/ 7 s Praples ct Pitr£icftlicrgm<ffji ccU^s dtf Tour- 
aniens. 

This theory is now universally abandoned^ all scholars being agreed ihai 
the Hiunguu spoke one or other of ihe Altaic languages^ i.e^ either Turkish^ 
Mongolian^ or Tnngus. A few authoiiLies have argued that the HEuugnu 
spoke a language which was npi specifically Turkish^ Mongolia Uj or TnnguSi 
but was the m mm nn ancestor of these three languages. Sec Castrenj Eth- 
noiogifcrAc Voriesungen^ p. 35; Krause^ CeschkAte Ostaskns, 1 ^ 313; and 
Giben Dictionnaire Mistoriqua da ia MandcAouric^ p. 897, 

Among those who believe the Hiungnu to be Mongols are Fallas, Samm- 
iurtg HiftoristrAan NacAncAten iiAar die MongoHseAen VoiA^mckaften; 
Bctgmann, Normadisckc Sfreifarcren unier den KdmuAcn; Howortb, "Some 
Notes on the Huos^” SktA Orientd Congress, IV (1885), 452 S. For the 
view that the Hiungiiu Wi'ere Mongols mixed with Tungus c£. Shiratori^ ^^Sur 
I’Origine des Hiong-^nu” in }oumd dsiatique, 1923, pp. 71 fl.; Gibert* Die- 
tionnaire Hisiorique de is MandcAourie, p. 897, 

Among those who believe that the Hiungnu were Turks are Retnusat, 
RccAcrckes surlei Langues Tartaw; Klaproth, ''Sur Tldernite des Tou ktue 
ct les Htongnu avec les Turcs,'* Journd Asiatique, 1S25; ChavaiincSp Me- 
moires Hisioriques de Se^mu Ts'ien x, LXVj Frankc, ^‘Bcitragc aus Chine^ 
sischen Qucltcu zur Kcnntniss der Turkvolkcr und Skyihen^'* sup* to 
AAAandiungen der \omgiicAen Preusdseken AAsdrmic dcr WhsenscA^t zu 
Berlin, 1904J Radloll, Das KudatAu BikA, pp* x ff^ Htrth, "Hbcr Volga 
Hunnen und Hiung-nu,” SitzungsAeriehta der Murrcher AAt^damk der Wis- 
senieAafs {PAilMist. Ciasse)t II (1899)^ ^9 Laufer, '^Sino-Iranica," 
PuAiteation of the Field Museum, aoi (1919), 194; Parker^ "Turko^cythian 
Tribes/' in China Redeu^, XX (i%2)^ i S.; dc Croot, Die Hunnen der 
VorchAsdfchen Zeit^ p. 54; Pcllioi, Haute Asie, p, 6; KransCj GescAicAie 
Ostasient, fj 305; In this connection it should be remembered that the Chinese 
sources all speak of the Duguc (Turks) as being descendants of the Hiungnu^ 
See the Be Sht, 99, 13 , 

After many years of controversy it can now^ I thinks be taken for granted 
chat the Hiungnu spoke a language closely related to Turkish. It is probablcj, 
however* that the Hiungnu spoke an early and very peculiar form of Turkish. 
In fact the Hiungnu might better be regarded as the uncles rather than as 
the fathers of the later Turks* In this conuecdon the pccuLiar nature of the 
Chuvash language must be taken into account. 

It has long been known that the Chuvash in Eastern Russia speak a lan¬ 
guage which is Turkish in charocts but differs radically from all other 
Turkish dialects. In the past it was customary to regard the Chuvash as a 
mixture of Finns, and to account for the peculiarity oi their language by 
pointing to their Fiiuiish origin together with the Turkish rdatiomhip. See 
Muller* Der UgriscAe VoiAsstamm^ 453; Vambery^ Das TurAeavdA^ P- 
444. Recently* however, it has been shown that this theory cannot account 
for the linguistic facis^ and it has been suggested that ihe Chuvash peoples can 
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best be regarded as the direct descendants of the Hnns who moved West and 
settled Ln Western Europe^ See Bartholdp *^Dtr Heuiige Stand und die Naeh- 
sten Aufgaben Jer GeschiehdEchen Forschnngen der Torkvolker/* Zjif- 
schriji der Deuts^hen Morgcnhndischert GcsenscAafi, 1929, p. 125; Poppe, 
"Turkisch-Tchuwasischc Vergicichendc Stud sen,” hiamka, T, It 

should be noted+ moreover, that the languages spoken by the later Bulgars 
and Khazars was closer to Chuvash-Hunoi^h than to classical Turkish. See 
Feher, “Bulgarisch-ungarbchc Beziehugco,'" Kclfsi Szemle, XIX ( 1931)1 
16 S.} Gomboczt “Die Butgarisch-turki5chcn Lchnwoner in der Ungarischen 
Sprache,” Memoires Je is Sockte Fin no -0 ttgrienne, vol. XXX (1912)+ 
Working on this aisumfjtion we should have to divide the early Altaic 
inhabitants of Mongolia not into two groups (Turkish and Mongolian) but 
into three, viz. Hunnish, Turkish^ and Mongolian, of which the first two still 
survive^ while Hunnish is practically cxcinci c.xcept for its persistence as an 
important clement in the Chuvash language. 


The Names of the Huiwish Rulers 

A$ the native and correct names of the Plunnish rulers are still unknown to 
us, 1 have followed the advice o£ Hirth, ^'Nachworte ziir Inschfifc des Ton- 
yukuk,” p, 7 in Radloffj Aiti^rh/sehe inschhftea der Mongoleij and retained 
the names as recorded In the Chinese histories. Several attempts have been 
made to reconstruct the original names but with widely different resulcSi 
Thus, for example^ Parker^ Thousand Years of Me Tartars, p. renders Tou- 
man by I>cumanii; dc Groott Die H^nnen der Vorchrlstiichen Zeit^ p. 47, 
thinks it must have been Dorban; while Hirth, "Die Ahncntafet Altillas," 
BuUcfin de FAcademie Imperisie dcs Setenees de Sl Petershourg, 1900, p. 
23Q, believes the name to be associated with the Turkish word Tumen of 
'"ten thousand.*’ 

For Tonman^s son vre have the alternative readings of Maodun and Mete. 
From this Parker, Thousand Years of the Tartari^ p. 7; and Hirth, ^*Die 
Ahnentafcl Attilas," Bulletin de rAeademfe Imperl^e des Sdenees de Si. 
Petershourg^ 1900^ p. 230^ have reconstructed the word Baghdur. Franke, 
'^'Beitrage aus Chincsischcn Quetlen zur Keimtniss der Turkvolker und Sky- 
then/' sup. to Ahhonditingen der \onlgiiehen Freusnjchen AJ^adamie der 
Wissensehaft 3:u Bertln, 1904, p, 10, has Moduk; while de Groot, Die Munneis 
der Vorchrisdlehen Zeit^p^ 51, ha$ Mortur. 

The name of Maodun’s son was Giyu, older pronunciation Kiyuk, De 
Groot, Die Hunnen der VorehAsthchca Zeii, p. So, restores this name to 
Kior. Parker, Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. ig, thinks that the real 
name was Kayuk. The latter suggestion is more probable in view of the 
resemblance of this name to Kuyuk, the third ruler of the Mongol Empire. 

The reconstruction of Hunnish names ]$ complicated by two factors. One 
of them \$ that at the best of times the Chinese language is iinsuited to the 
transcription of foreign names. The other is the fact that the pronunciation 
of the Chinese ideographs has changed » much in the couf^ o£ centuries 
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that wc arc unccrtaio what sounds the Celestials gave these characters two 
miJIeiiDiiims ago. 

Modern scholarship has^ In-deed^ succeeded in reconstructing the Chinese 
sounds as of the seventh century ajs.j see Maspero^ “Le Dialect dc Tch^ang- 
ngan Sous Ics 'Pang” de TEtofe d*Extf€ms Onentf 1910; and 

Karlgren, Analytk Dic^wruiry of From this we are able to secure 

some indication of the pronunciation in vogue in China under the sdO 
earlier Han dynasty. The initiaJ diSmlty, ix. the ujisuitability of Chinese 
for transcribing foreign names, renmins* Thus, though we know that the 
initial syllable. Me, in Mete or Maodun, was pronounced Mok or Bok, the 
letter K. may have stood for Hunnish k, gh;^ or r. 

The Neighbois of the Hiunonu 

As shown in the text, most of Eastern Mongolia and Western Manchuria 
Was occupied in ancient times by the Dunghu or Eastern Hu, the ancestors 
of the Wuhnan, Sienbi^ etc. See the Hou //an S^Ut lao. There has been 
much dispute regarding the linguistic alEnity o£ this people, Klaproth^ 
Htfianqncr de tAsk, p. 93, believed that they spukc a dialect of 
Korean. Many earlier writers refer to them as Tunguses, largely because of 
the similarity of name. See Frankc^ “Bcitragc aus Chtnesischen Qudlen 2ur 
Kenntniss dcr Turkvolkcr und Sky then,” sup- to AbAarsMungen der 
HchffTi PretisSfScAfn dcr Whsenseffafi BcAtn, 1904, p. 7: 

Parker, TAousund Years of the Tartars, p. 83j Chavannes, ”Voyagcurs 
Chinols chez les Khitan ct Ics Joutchen " Journal /htakque^ XI (1^97), 389* 
Modern scholarship, however, has shown that they were certainly no< Tung- 
uses and wxfc iirohabiy Mongols. Sec ShiraEorln "Uber die Sprachc dcr 
Hiungnu und der Tunghu Siamme,^' Etdlnin de tAcademie Imperisic dcs 
Sciences de St. PeUrsbourg, 1902, p. 7; Torii, *Topulattons Primitives de la 
Mongolle Oricniale," foamal of the CoBegc of Science of To^o Unwersity^ 
1914, p. 19; HsUj China and Her Pofitied EjiSity, p- n; Grousset, Histoire 
d'E^lreme Onent^ p 119; PelHot, “Notes sur Ics Tou-yuThouen," 7 ”oung Puo, 
1920, p* 326j Gibertt Dictionaaire Historiqaa dc la Mandehoutic, 897^ 
Wc have no dehniic information regarding the racial status of the Dunghu. 
It is probable, however:^ that they, like the Hiungnu, were a mixture of 
AljnDc (or as Eickstedt, Rassen^unde und Rassengesehichte der McnscActtf. 
p. 169, calls itf Turanid) with Mongoloid. It would appear that they also 
had a certain amount of pfoto-Nordk blood, as the second emperor of the 
Wei dynasty, of Sienbi origin, had a long yellow heard. {Sec Parker, Thau- 
sand Years of the Tartars^ p. loj.) 

The inhabitants of Eastern Manchuria and the surrounding regions were 
known collectively as the Dungi or Eastern BaTbafians (see the //oh Han 
Shu^ 115)- In early times there were three principal groups of the Eastern 
Barbarians, the Hu in the North, the Hueime or Fuyu in the center, and 
the laosien in the South. All authorities aK agreed chat the Ilu (or Sushen), 
the ancestors of the later lurchcn and Manehus, were Tunguscs^ and that 
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the JjDsicn wtit the ancestors of the Koreans. There is some dcrnbi as to 
the linguisdc status of the Fuyy. Torii, "FopuJations FrcKistoriques dc la 
Mandchourie MeridionaJe," Journal of the College of Science of Toi^yo 
Unwmity^ igiiSt p- 56^ Believes chat the Fuyu, like the Ilu, were Tungusic^ 
GibcTt, Diciionrruirc Hisfonque dc la McndcAourie^ p, 175^ WievK that 
they were a mixture of Tunguses and Mongols, We l^ow little regarding 
theif racial affioities, but it is probable that the bulk of them were Mon- 
golotdsp or what Eickstedt, op. p. calls more specifically the Tun- 
gusid branch of the Mongoloid group. 

Though the Dingling^ who lived to the North and the West of the 
Hiungnu^ are frequently mentioned in the early texts (c.g. Hsn SAu, 9^^^ fl; 
ibid., 940, ;J5, etc.), wc know really very little alxjut them. Their geographic 
position is stated more predsdy in San €ao /i, 50, 34a. In this passage a 
distinction Is made between the Dingling who lived in Northeastern Turki- 
stan and those who lived in Sonthern Sibetiap but as Chavaoncs remarks in 
his translaEion of this passage in "Lcs Pays d^Occidcni d*Aprcs Ic Wei Lio'^ 
(Toting Pao, rgo^), this distinction was probably artificial and the wo 
groups belonged to the same general stoeik, fie Skt^ gS, lya, teUs us that the 
Dingling in che fifth century were given the name of Gdogu, Tang SAu^ 
aiya, i, tells us that the Gaogu became the renowned Uigurs in the seventh 
century. 

Be SAi and Tang SAa both assure us that the later GaDgu and Uigur spoke 
Turkish^, but in early times there was great confusion hciwecn the Gienkun 
(Kirgis) and Dingling (sec Tang SAti, 217^ la) and it is possible that some 
at least of the Dingling originally spoke an Indo-European language. 

Por the Gienkun or Kirgis see the Han Shu, 94ap 8 and 94bj $h. For their 
geographic position sec the San Guo J 7 , 30, 34a. The first tuentidn of the 
hlondness of the Kirgis is in Tang Shu, 12. For a discussion of this 
problem sec Schott, "Uber the Achicn Kirgisen/' AbAandlungen dcr ^onig- 
tichen PrcassrscAcn Ai[ademfe der WisscnfcAaft zu Btrlin, 1S64, pp. 429 
Race and language arc two quite different matters, but Barthold, ''Der Heu- 
tige Stand und die NacKsten Aufgaben der Geschichdiehen Forschungen 
dcr Tufkvolkcr,” ZehsfArift der Deutschen Morgcnlandhchcn GescUschaft^ 
*9^9^ P- argues that because the Kirghis were obviously Nordics it is 
probable that they originally spoke an Indo-European language and In this 
case it is quite possible that he is right. 

For the Hugie see the Han Shu, 943+ 11 and 94b, ib. In later times the 
Hugie seciningly coalesced with the Dingling to form the Gaogu (later 
Uigur). See Be Shi, 98^? ^7^ where the HugLe (here called the Hugu) form 
one branch of the Gaogu, who arc also spcdfically identified with the 
Dingling. 

For the Wusun see the Han SAu, 61, 4, and 9bb, 1^ ft was formerly the 
consensus of opinion that the Wusun were Turkish (see Shiratori^ ''Uber 
den Wuskin Stamm Ln Ootral Asien,^ Keleii Szcmle, III [190a], loj ff.); 
Frankc, Beiiragc aus Cbincsischen Quellcn z.iit Kenotniss dcr Turkvolkcr 
und Skythen;^ sup. to Ahhandiungen dcr hpniglkhen Preussischen 
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dcmh iitr Wh^emcAaft zu Berlitij 1904, p. 20. There were^ haweverp dwayis 
some who believed that the Wusuii were Tnda'Eiiropra.n&^ see Klaproth^ 
Tuifleaux Hhtoriqua de p, rd^; Ritter, Die Erd^Mnde von Asien. 

In recent years the belief in the IndoEuropean charaacr of this people 
has been greaUy strengthened. See Krause, Geickicku Of eastern, ^90; 
Cbarpcntierj ""Die Ethnographische Stellimg der Tocharer^” ZeifreArift 
derDeutfcAcn McrgenhndifcAen Geseitsehafi, LXXI (1917), 347 ff. Though 
Caucasoid race is not necessajiJy a proof of IndO'Europcan lifiguistic cofl- 
ncctiojiSj k is oE interest to note that Yen Shi^gu^s coinnietitary on SAu, 
96b, J, states that the Wusun had hair/' tenns which 

are usually applied by the Chinese to Europeans. Inside of the Indo-European 
family it is probable that the Wusun were more especially connected with 
the Iranians; see Charpenticrj "Die Eihnographische Stellung der Tocharcr/' 
Zeiisckrlft der DeutscAea MorgeTdandifeAen CeseUrchafif LXXI {1917)* 

347 

For the YueJT see the Han SAu, 61, i fl* and 96a, 14 ff. The linguistic 
position of the YuejT has been the cause of much discussion. Skrine and 
Ross, TAe Hem of Asia^ p. 15; and Vkdclou, '"Histoire Abregee de la Tar-^ 
tarie,^ in d'Hcrbdot, EiAiioteque Oricafalc^ TV, 40, make the Yueji Tun- 
gmes, but this is clearly an error. Other scholars have argued that they were 
Tibetans^ e.g. de St. Martin^ **Meniobe sur Ics Huns Blancs/^ Nout^edcs 
Armales def Voyngef, HI {1S49) 257; Gutschmid, Geschiehte Imtts und 
Seiner HaeAAoAander von AieJ^ander dem Gmteit Ah zum Urttergang 
der Arfseiden, p. 59; Minns, Scythians and Cree^ff p. no. Other scholars 
believed the YuejT lo be Turks, e.g. Kennedy, “The Secret of Kanishka,” 
fournai of tAe Royal Adade Society, 1912, p. 6^; Bhandarkar, A Peep 
into the EaAy History of Indta^ p. 29; Hirth, ''Nachwoitc znr Insclirjft 
des Tonyukuk,” p. 4S in Radloff Ahmrl^hehe lose Arif ten der Mongoiei. 
Today, however, practically ah scholars are convinced that the Yueji 
spoke an Indo-European language* Sec Poussin, VJnde aur Temps des 
Maaryas et des Barlares, p. 307. Bui there still remains a difference of 
opiniod as regards details. Some maintain that the YuejT spoke the socalled 
Todiarian language, c.g. Le Coq+ Auf HeiJas Spuren irt Ost-Tur\esiaaf p. 5; 
Cfiarpcnticr, "Die Echnographischc StcMung der Tocharer,” ZeitscArift der 
DeuiscAen Morgenlandhehen CesefiscAaftt LXII (1917)+ 347 ff.; Sieg and 
Siegling, ^Tokhari$ch+'* SitzungsbericAte der PreufthcAen A^ademie der 
WissfeAaft zu Berlin (PAiL-Hist. Ciasse), 1908, pp. 915 ff+* etc. Ocher scholars 
with even more reason mainiaiu that the YuejT spoke a Saka or East Iranian 
dialect; e.g., Siad-Holstein, "Tokharisch und die Sprachc II/^ Bulletin de 
rAeademie Impersale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 190®, pp, 1369 ff,; 
Laufer, TAe Language of the Yuc'Chi; Konow, "On the Nationality oE the 
Kushanas/’ ZeitseArift der Deutsehen MorgenlandhcAen GeseliseAaft, 
LXVIll (1914)* 85 ff-i idem^ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaram, II, LI I ff. 

For the raciaj characEcristics of the Yueji we have very scanty inforination. 
The commeotary on the SA} Ci, 123, 4, states that the YuejT were pink and 
white in cdor, which indicates that they were Caucasoids- The Shi GL I23j 
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rjl and tlic Han SAu^ 96a, iSb^ s^ate thae all tht peopk living in Turklstan 
had deep set eyes and were very hairy. As the Yucji weie living Lo Turkistan 
at this time they rtinac be included in this descripdfln. The only other sources 
of inlormaUDD arc the coins of the later Yiicji or Ku^han monarchs; see 
Gardner* Comj of the md Scythk Kingt of India. From these coins 
Kennedy* "The Secret of Kanishka*"" fournaf of th^ Royal Asiaitc Sodety, 
p. 6^0j believes that the Yueji were ^^Tnrkish" in appearance, but to 
most observers the faces on these coins arc strikingly Caucasoid^ sec Konow, 
Corpus Insaiptioaam Indicumm^ 11 ^ L;; Poussin, Ulude aax Temps des 
Mauryas et dfs Bsrharei, p, 305; Groussci, Histoira d'Extreme Orient, p, 61* 
On the walls of the mined palace:^ and temples ifl and near Turfan frescoes 
have been found portraying bliic-cycdj fair-skInned men, obviously ^^Euro- 
pean” in appearance. Lc Coq, Auf Eiellas Spuren in Ost-Turhfttarif p. % 
believes that the p^ersons represented on these wads were of the same stock 
as the Yueji that both the Yueji and the later Tnrfanese were “To- 
charians,"') but as we shall later see there is no good ground to identify the 
Yueji with the ancicot inhabitants of Turfan, though o£ course it is quite 
possible that both gronpi belonged to the same racial stock. 

For the early inhabitants of Kashgaria see Han SAu^ 96a-b. For various 
views regarding the lifiguisdc affiliations of the inhabitants of this region see 
Le Coq^ op. ck.; and espedally Grousset* Hmoire d'Extreme Orient, pp. 

and ihe authorities there quoted. Thomas* “The Language of Ancient 
KhcA^Tiy^ Ask Major, JI (19:15)* 151 tf., main^Ins that the original language 
of Khutan and the surrounding regions was a form of Proto-Tibetan* and 
that tU Iranian language which is known to have prevailed there in the 
early JVliddlc Ages was a later importation. With Konow, Corpus Insertp~ 
tionum Ifidiearum II* LXXITI* I can not accept this view. The Indo-European 
language which prevailed over the greater part of Kashgaiia was called 
North Aryan" by Lcumann* Zur Nordarisehen SpraeAen und Uteratur, as 
he believed that this language, though debnitety Indo-Irajuan, could not be 
more dosdy classified. Later scholars^ however, are agreed that this lan¬ 
guage is to be associated more dosely with the Iranian group and call it Fast 
Traniaji. See Pelliot in Memokes de ia Sodete Linguistique, XIH (1913)* 89+ 
More recently several authorities while admitting the East Iranian character 
of this language prefer to call it more specifically the Saks language. See 
Luders, Die Sakas uod die Nordarischc Sprache**’ Sitzungsheriehte der 
Preussis<Aen AhiademU der Wisseasehaft zu Berlin (PAit.^Hiit. Cksse). 
PP- 4 *^ KonoWj Sal^a Studies* For the scKialled Tocharian ]an- 
(personally [ thmk this name is a misnomer) or the language which 
was current in Northeast Kashgaria from Kueba to Turfan* see Sieg and 
Sieghng SpraeAreste for Tocharian A; Levi* “Le Tokharien B* 

Langue dc Koutscha^ loumai Asktique. 1913, p, 3U; and Levi, “Le Tok- 
barien/' fournai Asiatique, 1933, PP- i ^ for Tocharian B. 

'fhe early dynastic histories of China do not describe the racial character- 
wtiB of bhabitaots of K^garia, but the Be Sit, py, 4a. says that aU the 
Kashgar,ans, except the inhabitants of Khutan, had deep at eyes and high 
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noses, which makes us believe that the inhabitants ol this region were pre¬ 
dominately Caucasoid. See also Joyce, ^'Noies on the Physical Anthropology 
of Chinese Turkestan and the PamirSt” Journal of the AnihrcpohgJCiii In- 
siitaijr, XXXXIl (191a), 450^,^ for the skeletal material brought back from 
this region, Fronn this materiaJ it appears that the majority of Kashga- 
rians vrere Alpines, but from the above-mentioned frescoes at Turfan, it is 
obvious that poreJons of Kashgarta were also inhabited by peoples with a 
strong N'orjic strain. 

The Westward Movement of the Yueji; Wusun, ano Sacae 

Owing to the great historic consequence of the vvestward migration of the 
Wusun, the Yueji^ and the Sacae, it is advisable lo deal with this problem 
somewhat more in detail. The principal sources for these events art ShJ 
03; Han Shit, 61; and Han Shit, ^Ca-b. Although all of these chapters have 
long since been translated into one or other of the European languages, 
many of the secondary works which deal with these events give an Laadc- 
quatc, and in some cases a totally mistaken* account of what took place. 

First a word as regards the datei- Klaproth, TaMaiax HhtOTit^u^s dc 
p. 132, gives the date of Giyu^s campaign against the YuejT as 165 b.c.^ and 
many subsequent scholars have accepted this date 05 if it were gospel truth; 
see Smith, "The Kushan Period of Indian History/^ Joarnai of Royaf 
Asiaiic Socrcty^ 1903, p. 19; Cordier^ Hirrorrc Gcnert^ de fa China, I, 165. As 
a matter of fact the Chinese records which deal with this event ( 5 Af Gi,. 
12.3, 4; Han Shti, 61, I and 0a, 14b) give no exact date. AH we know is 
that it took place some time in Giyu’s reign (174-idi b^.); see Han Shu, 
96a, 14a. For some strange reason the monograph on the Hiungnu (Shi 
Or, no; Han Sha, 94a) docs not even mention this campaign. 

The date of the westward migration of the Witsun and their ousting of the 
Yuejl from Zungaria is a more di^cult problem. Han Shu 61* 4bp dchniiely 
states that this event took place prior to the death of the Shanyu (j,c., Gtyuj; 
ijCr, prior to 161 s-c.) and tbac the Ytieji then proceeded westward and in¬ 
vaded Bactria. From our knowledge of events in Bactria ic is obvious that 
the Yuejl occupation of Bactria cannot have taken plac^ until several years 
later. It is also difficult for os 10 believe that the Wusun were able to oust 
the Yuejl from Znngaiia so soon after the latter had settled in this region. 
We arc told that the Wusun accomplished ibis feat under the leadership of 
the Wusun kingi a fully grown man, who had been an infant when hts 
father had been killed in the earlier conflicts between the Wusun and the 
Yuejl* which certainly cannot have taken place eadier than 176 a,Cr {as the 
defeated Wusun took refuge with the Hiungnu who did not secure control 
over the Wusun until after thb date; sec Han Shu, 94ap nb). It is also im- 
poriant to note that in the passage Ln the Shi G/ corresponding to Han Shu, 
61 (vix- Shi Ci,. 123, 8) 4 iat the great migration of the Wusun did not 
lake place until o/rer the death of Giyu (ijC^ not until after 161 b.c. how 
long afterwards we do not know, but any date is perfectly possible down to 
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140 B.C.). I bdicvc that the SAJ Gi account is moni accuraJje on this matter 
and that its chronology must be accepced* 

As an instance o£ the mistakes which have crept into several secondary 
works which deal with the eaily history of the Yucj! (many of them other¬ 
wise ot very^ high value) we may take for example Rapson, “The Scythian 
and Parthian Invaders,'' Cambridge History of India, I, 565. *ln the country 
of the Tli riveTt now' called KuJja^ the Yuch-chi came upon a tribe called the 
Wa-snn. The Wu-sun were routed and their king slain, and the Yueh^hi 
continued their journey westwards towards the Issyk^ul lake... .Here they 
appear 10 have divided into two handsj the one afterwards known as the 
Liide Yuch-chi going Southwards and settling on the borders oE Tibet* the 
other, the Great Yuch'chi* continuing tlicit rnovement to the West until they 
came into contact iviih a people whom the Chinese called the Sse (Sai) ot 
Sek who are probably to l 3 c identified w^ith the Ipakas of the Jaxartes." Simi¬ 
lar statement in Cordicr, "Histoirc Gcncrale dc la China," I, 2 j 6; Yuleir and 
Cordier “Cathay and the Way Thitherp, 515^ Soadty Fuidkstionr; 

Charpentier, "Die Ethncigraphischc Stellung der Tocharetp" Z^fischrift 
dtr DewfrcAen MorgcalandiscAcn Gmlischofit LXXl (1917), ^52; Smithi 
The Early Hirtory of India, p. 248. A study of the Chinese texts shows very 
dearly that the divuion of the YuejT into the Great and Little Yuejj took 
place in Eastern Kashgaria prior to the great migration, and that the Little 
Vueji moved directly to the Southwest* settling among the Klang or Tibetans 
without ever having passed throngh the lli Of Issikkul region (see SAl Gk 
123, 4; Han SAu, 96a* 15a). Even more unponant is the £act that the 
Wusun were not at first inhabhants of the Ih basin* but were immediate 
neighbors of the Yucji in Eastern Kashgaria. See the Han Shu, 96b, ib. The 
first war between the Yoejl and the Wusun, moreover, took place while both 
peoples were still Eocated in this region; sec the Han SAtt, 61, 4a. When the 
Yucji iDoving to the northwest hrsi entered Zungaria {a region including 
both the lli and Issikkul regions) their first contacts were wkh the Sc or 
Sacac; see Han Shn, lb. It was not until somedme afterward^ as stated 
above, that the Wusun arrived in this region, and after defeating the Great 
Yuqi, forced the latter to migrate still further to the West. Set the Han Shu 
96b* ib; and 61* 4b. This very dear series of facts is fatal to many of Char- 
pentier's theses (as expounded in ^^Die Ethoographischc Stellung der Toch- 
arer*^ Z^tickrift der Deauchen Morg^nlmducAcn Grs^tlscAafs, LXXI 
several of which are based upon the idea that the Wusun 
originally lived in the lli basin, and were later driven to the West by the 
YuejT. See especially p. 359 of this artide. 

Mention of the Sc brings up several problems. In the old days a few 
scholars denied the identity of the Se of the Chinese with the Sacae of the 
dassicat authors. See Lassen^ indheha Aitenumrfiiundc, H, 361. This was 
based largdy upon an ignorance of the older pronunciation of the Chinese 
idcographsp as Se (also rendered SzUp Sf, and Sal) did not seem to resemble 
the word Saka. Students oi Chinese* however* know that the older pronun¬ 
ciation of Se was Sak or Sok, and all modern authoritis arc agreed that the 
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Chinese Se arc identical with ihe Sacae of the classical authors and the 
Sakas of the Persian iiascripiions, or perhaps h would be better to say idcoti- 
cal with some of ihe Saca peoples, as the term Saca was a general term for a 
great many different tribes inhabiiing Nordicrn Turkistan and the sur¬ 
rounding regions. See Frankc, "Bdtrage aus Chinesischen Qucllen zur 
Kenntniss dcr Turkvolkcr und Skythen;' sup. lo AMmdluftgen dgr {onig- 
/ktAto Prcussjscfrcrr A^adcmle dfr Wissfnsckafi iu Berhn^ 1904, p. 47. 

Tn this connectEon it should be noted that the Chinese texts frequeody 
speak of the Se-wang rather than Se. See Han Shu, 61, 4b, which states 
"'after their defeat by the Hitingnu (they) went west and defeated the Se- 
wangJ^ Se-wang Literally means the Saca king or Saca Kings, hut the use of 
the word '*King” in this connection ts so peculiar that several writers have 
suggested that the word 'Svang'^ is not to be taken literally, hut as the 
transcHption of a foreign w'Ord. Franke^ in the above article, p, 47^ suggests 
Sakong. For other ideas see Dc Groot, Z>/e Wtsdandc CkirttiS, p. 25; and 
Herrmann, '"Sacaraucae,” Pauly Rtaicn^hpaedt^ dcs Classisekrn 

Alurtums, 

More important still is what became of the Sacae after their expulsion 
from Zungarla by the Vucji. In Han Shu^ the 

Sacae (here called Sc-jung) scattered about and seeded in various states. 
Some became the masters of the small principalities of Hiusun and Guandu, 
which lay to the northwest of the city of Kashgar. The Se-w^ang moved far 
to the South and secured control over the Xingdom of Gibin in Northwest 
India. The Chinese records arc completely silent regarding any movcmeni 
of The Sacae to the w«t. The classical authors, however, tell us that among 
the barbarians who invaded Sogdia and Bactria from the northeast were Saca- 
rauli (or Sacoraucae) (see Strabo, Rcrum GeographiCafuni, i ij S, 2), or the 
Saxaucac mentioned by Trogus, ""ProJogi 41 in Jusun^ Epitoma Hisfort- 
carum PhiNppicartdm Fotnpci Tro^n It is probable that these peoples were 
among those attacked and driven ont of Zungaria by the YuejT, indicating 
that ihtrc was a westward as w^etl as a southward movement of the Sacae 
after the Yneji migration. In fact, the events of later history would lead us 
to believe that the w^esmard movement of the Sacas was more important 
than their movement to the South. 

Before long, as we know fiom the Chinese texts (see the Han Shu, qSh, 
lb), the Yuep were forced by the Wusun to Mow in the path of those 
Sacae tribesmen who i.veni West, and eventually secured coniiol over bo^ 
Sogdia and Bactria. There is no name quite corresponding to the YuciT in 
the classical authors, but it is almost certain that they are to be identified with 
the.Asiani (Asii) aod/or the Tocharoi mentioned by Strabo op. cit., lU 8, a; 
and Tiogus 'Tiologi” 41-41 in JusUn, Efitoma Huioricarum Phli^icarum 
Pt>mpiri TrogK The coming of the YuejT to Sogdia and Bactria caused 
great commotion among the Sacae who had previously occupied this region^ 
Some Saca groups seem in have stayed behind in Sogdia, where they became 
known to the Chinese as Kanggu (for the Kanggu see the Han Shu, g&i, 15, 
etc., though these texts ignore the idaiionshlp ^tween the Kanggu and the 
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earlier Se or Sacac)^ hot mart^ uibcr Saca groupie went still funKer to the 
West and Soulhvv'estp where they came mtc contact with the Parthian Em¬ 
pire. There Sacae must he the "Scythians” mentioned by Justin^ Epitoma His- 
i{?ricarum Philippicarum Pom pet Tragic 41, ij a. This branch of the Sacae 
must have stayed io Eastern Iran^ especially in the region which had formerly 
been hnown as Drangtana, since we find Isidore of Cbarax^ who lived about 
the time of Augustus^ referring to this region as Sakastana^ or the country 
of the Sacacp in chap. XVIII of his "Mansioncs Paithicae^" GcogrupAi Gracci 
MfTJom, voL L 

In later times (first century ex,) these Sacae» acting in conjunction with 
the Parthians, spread from Sakastana eastward Into India, joining or dispos¬ 
sessing iheir cousins who had Bed to this region directly after their expulsion 
from Zungaria. 

The foregoing or a simitar reconstruerton of events is found in the works 
of a number of modern authors, including BcrtKelot, UA^fc Anatrnne, 
CfntToIo er SHdoriintalr iPspres Ptol^my^ pp. 84 Groussetj NistoiK 
d'Extreme Orient; Herrmann^ "Sacaraucac,” Piifdy Realc^cy^^lo- 

fue<fx> dfi Ciassr'scfrcn Altcrtums (though Herrmann believes that the Saca- 
laucac settled uot in Sakastana but in southwestern Tutkistan); Rawlinson, 
TAe SiTfh Qneiital Part Am, pp* 117 S^; MacDonald, 

"Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Bactrla and Parthia^* in Camhridge History 
of India, I, 459 Rapson, "The Scythian and Parthian Invaders/^ Ctfni- 
bndge History of Indra, I, 566 ff.; and Tarn, “Sclcucid Parthian Studies/’ 
Proceedings of tAe Britisk Academy, XVI (1930), 117 S. 

In this rather complieatcd field we find one or two scholars expressing 
rather aberrant opinions, especially as to the relationship of Sakastana to the 
whole Saca problem. Thomas^ '^Sakastana/' fournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Soetety, 1906^ 181 ff., claims that a group of Sacac were established in 
Drangiana at a very early time, such a^ the seventh century hx,, or even 
earlier, and that these Sacae remained in this area all dnriug the Achaemcnid 
and Hellenistic periods, although the name Sakastana was not given to this 
region until the revival of Sacu power in the second century bx. According 
to Thomas, this revival of Saca power had nothing (0 do with a fresh irrup¬ 
tion of Sacae from Central Asia. 

Very few scholars accept this theory in hs entirety. Some admit the early 
Saca DccupatEoo of Sakastana, but insist that "there is good evidence that the 
earlier Scythian settlements in Iran were reinforced about the time the 
Cakas first occupied Bactria, ^ (Rapsou, "The Scythian aud Parthian In- 
vaders^ Camhridge History of India, I^ 5^7)+ ^ similar doctrine is expressed 
in Poussin, Linde aux Temps des Mauryas et des Barbares, p^ 363. But 
Kooow^ On the Sakas and Zoroastrianism,” Faory Afemoriai Voltijoe, p. 
330 , Bady denies Thomas ilicory and believes that the Sacae first entered 
Sakasxani after being expelled from their homeland in Central Asia. I thor¬ 
oughly agree with Konow in hi& rejcciioii of Thomas' theory. 

Herrmann (see his articles, “Sakai," “Sakastan/' and ^Sacaraucae/' Pauly 
Wissou^a Reideneyclopaedie des ClassiscAet} Ahmums) has a peculiar theory 
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whereby he distinguishes betssecn the Sacaraucae and the Sacae. According 
to him the Sacaniucae, equivalent to the Se-wang of the Chinese, lived in the 
Hi basin, were expelled by the YoejT, and then lied not southward, as idd 
in the Chinese texts, but ssxstwai-d and eveniuaily settled in Southwestern 
Turkistan, just North of Parihia. The Sacae (Chinese Sc) on the other hand, 
whom he identifies with the Saka Areurgioi of earlier times, lived in the 
Pamirs. It was they and not the Sacaraucae who were pushed South into 
India and founded the kingdom of Gibin. Later still some of these Sacae 
moved westward from India and founded Sakasiana in Eastern Iran. Herr- 
matin's theory is very idleresting, and in spite of some difficulties with tlie 
Chinese texts (the latter tell us that it was the Se-Wang and not the Se who 
went southward; sec the Man Shu 96b, ib, and 96a, icb) it is possible that 
there is a considerable basis e£ truth in many of his claims. At the same time 
it can not be in toto, especially as regards the establishment of 

Sakastaoa. We have far more grounds for believing that Sakastana was 
founded by niigianis from the North, who later moved eastward and in¬ 
vaded India. 

Dahia anp Tochari 

jj necessary to say a word regarding tire word Dahia. 'The phrase in the 
Chinese records (c.g. Wifs 6t, 4b) “Hie Ytwji Rwved westwards and 
made themselves masters of Dahia" has always caused much concern to com¬ 
mentators. 

Owing to the siniilaritics between the names Dahia and the peoples known 
as Dahac (sec supra*} several early scholars, including Remusat, Mouvesu 
MelangesAsiatiquti, I, 219; and St, Martin,“MemoiresurlesHuns Blancs” 
Nouvellts Annates des Vnyagff, III (184?)* 39- Inclined to identify 
Dahia with the land of the Dahac, in spite of the fact that the Dahac lived 
far to the West of the region conquered by the Yucji. Gntschmid, Gesekkhte 
Irans und Seiner NacMiirlandef von Alexander dem Grossen bis zum Unter- 
gang det Arsaciden, p. 61, pointed out that Dahia could only be identified 
with Bactria, and since his time the equivalerice Dahia-Bactria has been uni¬ 
versally accepted. Rapson,'The Scythian and Parthian lnvade«,” Cambridge 
Aaeient History, I, 566, is the only modern scholar who continues to acrepl 
the equivalence Dahia-Dahac, and even he admits that Dahia is Bactria— 
“The native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or Dahie." 

So far so good, but this is only the heginning. Some of the later Chinese 
sources (e.g. Be Shi. 97, i6h) when speaking of Bactria call it Du-ho-Io, a 
close approximation of Tuhara, or Tochari, A large portion of Bactria w« 
also known to the Arabic writers as Tukharistan, S« Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Cdiphate, p. 436. The Tukhara were also well known to 
Indian tradition. See Charpenticr, “Die Ethnographische Stellung dei 
Tocharcr,” Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgeniandisehen Gesellschafi, LXXI 
(1917), 371. 

Some scholars have argued that the Tocharians were the ancient native 
inhabitants of Bacuia xtded there from time immcfnorial. See Lassen, 
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Ifj^ischc Afiprtiims\undffj I, 852; Riticr^ Die Erdf(Uf^de van Asien, VII, 697; 
Sc. MartiD, “Mcmoirc sur Its Huns Blancs/' NouvAlej Anmles des Voyages, 
1S49, in, 25. Bui this is incompatible with the statements o£ the classical 
authors, t.g. SirabO:, ap. a£., 8, 2, and Tmgus, "'Prologi/' 41-42 in Justin, 

op. dL, who tell ns that Bactria was conquered from the Greeks by the 
Asii or Asiaoi and Tochari. Trogus adds the ^formation that the Asiani 
were the kings of the Tochari. From this it seems evident that the Tochar- 
ians were among the nomadic peoples who invaded Bactria in ihe second 
century b.c, A statement in Pliny^ op. at., 6* 17^ 20, makes us believe that 
the Tocharians at one time dwdt much further to the East, 3 region which 
corresponds to Kash^ria. 

For this reason a large number of scholars have come to the condusion 
that the Tochaiians are to he identiBed with the YuejT. See Richthofen, 
CAina^ I, 440; Muller and Sieg, ^^Maitrisimit und Tokharisch/' Sitjsungi- 
Aerichte der PreussiseAen A^ademie der Wissemchaft s^u B^in (FAiL-Hisi. 
Cte/e)^ ipid, p* 395; Gjoussce, Histoire d'Extreme Orient, p, 59; Levi, 
^'Notes sur Lcs Indo'Seythes/' foumai Asiaiique, 1897, pp. 10 0 .; Tarn^ 
'^'Seleucid Farchian Studies," Proceedings of tAe British Academy^ XVI 
{t9jq), 103 0 .^ ‘^the bulk of the (Yueji) horde was composed of Ttxharij 
and the Arsi were the ruling dan"; and Stetfl, Serindia^ p, 287* 

In this connection a passage in the travd book of Huan Tsang^ the famous 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, is worthy of notice. In his Si Yu Gi^ 2j, he 
tells us that he went {in kjo. 645) eastward from Khuian, and passed the 
kingdom of Duhalo> Tukhara), He adds thai this country has long been 
deserted, the towns being ruined and uninhabited. There seems no reason 
to doubt the authentici^ of this pas^ge* hut it should be noted that Hikn 
Tsang points out no connection between the Duholo in Kashgaria and the 
Duholo he himself had visited in Bactria. It is also important to bear in 
mind that this placing of an ancient TukJiara in Kashgaria is found only in 
Huan Tsang. The earlier Chinese dynastie histories give us detailed accounts 
of the City states of Kashgaria* but none of them mefidoncd a kingdom of 
Duhab in this region. (Tarn, “Sekucld Parthian Studies,*' Froecedings of 
tAe EritisA Academy^ is wrong in saying that the Wei SAtt 

speaks of 3 Duholo in Kashgaria. The IPe/ Shu^ copyiug from the Be SAt, 
knows only of a Duholo in Baciria.) For this reason vre might be pardoned 
if we gave Hiian Tsang's notice only casual attention. 

Several scholars, howeverj have taken Hiian Tsang^s remarks seriously 
and have interpreted history accordingly. Richthofen, op. dt., I, 44o/belicvcd 
that the Tochaii first lived in Southern Kashgaria {Huan Tseng's Duhob) 
and then moved to the East, where they became known to the Chinese as 
Yueji. Franke, "^Beitrage aus Chinesischen Qudlen zur Kenutniss der Turk- 
voiker und Sky then, sup, to AAAandiungm der ^oniglieAen FreussiscAen 
A^^^Idemie der WrssenseAaft zu Beriitt, 1 904, pp, 19 0^ makes the Tochari 
and YuejT to be originally iwo distinct peoples, the former in Southern, the 
latter in Eastern Kashgaria. When the Yucji were defeated by the Huns* 
they passed through the land of the Tochari on chcir way to the lb basin. 
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The Tochari were also dissatisfied with existing conditions because of desd- 
cation and Hunnish oppresstan and joined ibc Yue)i on their march west¬ 
ward. The live peoples gradually became one* probably dtiring the short 
time they jointly occupied the Hi basin^ etc. 

A quite diS'ercnt CKplanadon is given by TarOp “Seleucid Farthiaii 
Studies," Proceedings of the Brirish Academy, XVI {1930), iii. Tarn (who 
completely identifies the Yucji md the Tochari), believes that xhe Duhdo 
of Southern Kashgaria were the "Little Yuejs” who fled to the southwest. 

Mendon should also be made of the theory that the Tochari and the Yuej! 
were two quite different peoples and that the Tochari (who according to 
this theory originally lived in Duholo in Southern Kashgaria) preceded the 
Yueji as conquerors of Baciria^ It was the Tochari who drove the Greeks 
out of this region, but shortly after this event the Yueji (identified with the 
Asii or Asiani o£ Strabo and Trogus) arrived on tiic scene and imposed their 
sovereignty upon the Tocharij who^ howevcri condnued to reside in Bactria. 
This theory^ first suggested by Kingsmilh "The Intercourse of China with 
Eastern Turkestan," foumid of the Royal Astatic Soetcif, was 

worked out in greater detail by Marquart, ^^Eranshahr/' Abhandlangcn der 
i^pniglicAen CcsseiscAaft der WissenscAafi iu Goitingen, 111 (1903)^ 204 
It was accepted wholc-^heartedly by Herrmann, "‘Sacaraucae," Paidy Wmou^a 
Rcalcncydopaedfc dcs Classischen Aitertums, cd. ifiij (but seemingly de¬ 
nied in his later Loudan, Chrm. fndierr, und Rom in Uchu der Ausgra- 
dungen am Lo^nor, p. 33); and was accepted with modifications by Konowp 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II j pp- XXII and LVIL 

According to this theory the Dahia of the Chinese sources is merely an 
early abbreviated form of Duholo, and is idcndcaJ with Tochart, The Tochari 
were a peaceful agricultural people originally settled Ln Southern Kashgaria 
(Huan Tsang's Duholo) and are to be sharply distinguished from the Yueji, 
who were a nomadic people. At some time or other (Marquaft gives no 
date) the Dahia or Tochari moved by a southern route to Bactria. At a later 
dme the Yueji rnoved from Eastern KashgaHa to the Hi basin and then 
from the Hi basin to BactrkH Upon entering Bactria they conquered the 
Tocharian populariou. We are not told how the "peaceful Tocharians" man¬ 
aged tn oust the Greek rulers of Bactria, who certainly possessed unusual 
military ability. 

A further development of the Dahia-cquals-Tochari myth is to be found 
in Frankc, '^Das Altc Ta 4 ia dcr Chlncseii^' in Hinh, Festschrift, pp. 117 If. 
Although Frankc formerly denied the Dahia-Tochari equadon {see "Bei- 
trage aos Cbinesischen Qucllen zur Kenniciiss del Turkvolkcr und Sky then, 
sup. to AAAandlungen dcr i^onigiichen PreassiscAtn Ahtidomie der Wsssen- 
scAaft zu Beriftt, 1904^ P -30 th^^ °c:w work he accepts this theory and 
proceeds to develop tht consequences much further. The early Chinese 
records speak of a Dahia on the immediate frontiers of China. Frankc iden- 
dfies this ancient Dahia with the Tochari of later history—early as the 
twelfth century B.c, the old Tochari lived in Northwestern Kansu and also 
in the southeastexn ponioo of the Gobi desert." These Tochari evcDtually 
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moved West and occtipicd Baciria, When Jang Kicn visited Bactrio he gave 
iQ the inhabitants the ancieoi name o£ Dahia. 

More recently Haloun, ia dm CAmcsiichm-Qn^den i^or 126 b.c., 

has done mneh to dhpell the Dahia-Tochari myth. Haloun has shown that 
Dahia is *‘Grcal Hia/' a name derived from the ancient Chinese Hia 
dynasty. In later times the name was applied to a land of fable which was 
somcdmcs placed in the North, sometimes in the Sonih, and at other times 
in the West. In the end it came to mean any far oH land, or ‘'at the back 
of beyond." When Jang Kien came to Bactria, the most distant point in his 
journeyi he gave the name Dahia to the region in memory of this fable. 

HerEfcId, "Sakastan " ArcAcoIogische Mifttiitingtn aas Irm, p, 2% work¬ 
ing from a diilcreiit point of view^ also shows that the Dahia-Tochari theory 
is impossible. The Greeks did not disappear from Bactria undJ after 140 s,c- 
In laS B-c. the Yuejl are already in control of the country. It is impossible 
for two (Tcchari then Yueji) invasions to have taken place during this 
short space of time. Thus far [ can agree with Htrzfeldj but when he adds 
that the name Dahia is probably derived from "great yavanap" 1 am some¬ 
what skeptical. 

To sum up [he foregoing arguments: Dahia is cenainly equivalent to 
Bactria. It h not certain for what reason the Chinese gave Bactria ihts name, 
but probably because of [he old fabulous name for distant lands. In any 
ease it had noching 10 do with the name Tochari. 

The Tochari are to be identified with the Yuejn The Asiani were the rul¬ 
ing dan among the Tochari (YuejT) though they are not spccLEcaUy men¬ 
tioned in the Chinese sources. But though the Tochari and the Yueji must 
he idcutical^ it is impoitani to remember that this does not mean that the 
Tochari-Yueji spoke the language which is frequentlyp and 1 believe quite 
erroneously, spoken of as Tocharian. The so^allcd Tocharian language is 
only known to us from the eighth centuiy Am. (a thousand years after the 
migration of the Yueji) from the nofiheastem part of ZCisbgaria, especially in 
the regions between Kucha and Turfan. We have no reason to suppose that 
the Yuejl ever occupied any portion of this region, nor that the inhabitants of 
these regions were associated with the Yuejn In the Chinese dynastic histories 
wc find that the oatives of Kudia^ Turfan, etc^^ were a city-dwcllkng agri¬ 
cultural people while the Yucji were a ncmadie people# 

The so-called Toebariau language is now well-known to us. Wc know^ 
QD the other hand, very litdc about the Yucji language, but as Lauler* TAe 
LMffgUfig^ of the yu£<hi, has shown, the few words of the Yuejl language 
which have been preserved arc dearly East Iranian in character and not 
“Toebariau." Konowj "On the Nationality of the Kushanas," Zeitsehrtjt 
der Dmtschm Morgenlanducherj GeseUsehaft^ LX-VIII (1^14)* 85 ff., has 
also shown that the names of the Yuejl or Kushan mouarchs and their 
tides are also East Iraukii and not ^Tocharian,"‘ In fact, we have as yet no 
evidence that '‘Tocharian" was ever spoken by any one in Bactria where 
we know that the true Tocharlans lived. 

The chief grounds for identify Eng the language of Turfan, the scNcolkd 
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Turfanese manuscripts which slates that this language is "Tiixri ” To this 
must be added the fact that the Turfanese themselves seem to have called 
themselves or their language Arsi^ supposed by some to be Identical with the 
above-fnentioned Asii or Asiani. But the simJanty of proper names, alone, 
should not misguide 14 S+ The fact that there is a Kirman, often spelled Ger¬ 
man, In Southern Peisia,i is admittedly no proof that there was ever a Ger¬ 
manic colony io this region* 

In view of the above facts we can only conclude that Muller, Sieg^ ^d 
Sicgling were, to say the least, a little hasty in giving the name Tocharian to 
the language spoken in the Kucha-Turfan region. Tt would be far bettefi in 
the present state of our ioformarionj to call the dialect spoken in Kucha (the 
so<al[cd Tocharlan B) by the name o£ Kiichanij and Ehe dialect prevalent in 
Turfan (the so<allcd Toctuirian A) by the name of Turfani. 

Chinese Place Names in Tueelistan 

There is now general agreement about the idcntificatioii of most regional 
names given in the Chinese records dealing w'iih Central Asia^ as may be 
secD by comparing the identifications given by Hirth^ The Story of Chang 
K'icii,^ fof^rfiid of thi AtTsm^an Orisnia! XXXVII (1917)^ S^ffp; 

dc Groot^ Oft Wtsflaniie Chwn-t m dtr VorthnsflitAtn Chavannes, 
‘ Lcs Pays d'Occidcni d^apres 1 g Heou Han Chou ” Toung Pao, 1907, pp. 
2.10 Hcrrmann,i Oic Aiitn Stidcrt^iTsssen 'su^ifcAen CAiftit nnd Synen^ etc- 
There ace, how^cver, several points of disagreement as regards dciails+ 

ITicrc is practically universal agreement that the Dayuan of the Chinese 
records corresponds to the modem Farghana. Tht only dissenting opinion is 
that of Hcrzfeld, "Sakas^n," ArtAcoIogrJcAt fn aus Iran, p. 23. 

who places Dayuan in the Pamirs, a lltde to the Soudi of Farghana, but 
though Fierzfeld is one of our most ermnent Iranianists^ he knows no 
Chinese, and none of his idcntificsitlons of Chinese place names can be taken 
seriously, Weiger^ Ttxies p- 409, is certainly wrong in sup¬ 

posing that Dayuan was still ruled over by the Greeks at the time of Jang 
Kien^s journey. 

Tliat Ansi is et^uivalcnt to Parthia has long been recognized. See Dc 
Guignes, HisSorit Ctnrrale dtf HunSj Turcs^ tt dt MongolsM I, So, but 
the derivation of the word Ansi was long Lu dispute^ Ritter^ Die KrdA^undc 
pon Asicn, VII 553, who corrupted the w'ord into Asi^ derj\Td it from the 
Asit or Asiani, Gut^mid, Gtschithtt fram und Stiver NacAifariandiT von 
Alt^andtr dtm Crosstn Mi zum Unttrgang dcs Arsacidtn, p. 6 &f derived it 
from Andochia (i.c. Merv.)+ It was the erratic Kingsnnll, in **The luter- 
cDutse of China with Enstern Turkestan/' loumai of the Royal Aftatit So- 
titty,. iSSip p. 8, who first hit upon the idea that Au5j (older pronunciation 
Ansak) was a transcription of Arsak. This explanadou is now universally 
accepted^ See Hirth, CAina and tht Roman Orient^ p* Groot* 

Dir Hunnm dcr Vorchristlichtn ZeiV, p. 1311 
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Regarding the exact idcntlEicadofl of YenUai there is a slight difTcrence of 
opInioD. Hcrzfcld, off. at., p. ^3^ ideodfics Yentsai with KhwaraamLa* but 
this is ccftaialy wrongs. Marquait^ UnUrsa^hurtgen zur 
II, 240; de Grool, £h'e W^jdandt CAinsy m dtr VorckriytlkA^m p. 15, 
think that Yeutsaj corresponds with Massagetae^ but this is more than 
doubtful. The most probable explanation of the term is that Yentsai cor¬ 
responds to the classical Aorsi. Set Gutsebmid, GcscAkAtc Irarrs and Seiner 
Nffthiforiander mn Akmnder dem Gtoysen his zum Unterg^ng des Arsiie- 
iden, p. 69; Hiith* Kingsmill and the Hiung-nu,^' journal of iht 

Amerkan Onenial Society, XXX (1909), 37. 

The Kanggij, Wusun, Yuep, and Dahia (Bactria) have already hcco dis¬ 
cussed. We have also seen that these peoples were Caucasoid in race and 
Iranian Jn language. The same was also true of both the Yemsai ( Aorsi) and 
the inhabitants of Dayuan. Hirth, indeed^ in ^^Thc Story of Chang Klen/' 
fournid 0} ihe Anrerirsn Oriental Soeicty, XXXVJI (1917), 145, indicates 
that Dayuan was inhabited by a Turkii^h spcaklng population, but Lauier^ 
"Sino-Iranicaj” Puhiication of the Field Muifum^ 201 (1919), 211, has shown 
that this region was certainly Iranian. 

From the statement in Han Shu^ 960^ i8b that ^'from Dayuan westwards 
aU the inhabitants have deep set eyes and are hairy/* it is obvious that ati the 
inhabitants of Turkistan at this period were predoniioately Caucasoid iu 
race. The further statement (op. c/l) that all these peoples spoke dialects of 
the same language adds to our belief that they were Iraniau in speech. 

The Location of GmiN 

For the Chinese accDount of Gibin see Han Shu, io-i2. There 
has been much dispute regardiug the exact Location of Gibin. Some 
scholars by identifying Gtbin with, the Kabul or Cophen River basin mate 
this region identic^ with Kabulistan^ Sec Weiger, Texles Histon^aes, p. 
536; Charpentien ''Die Ethnograpbisehe Sieltung der Tocharer/'' Zatsehrifi 
der Deutschen MorgeirlandiscAen GeseilseAuft^ LXXT (1917)* 351; Gut- 
Schmid^ Geschkhte Irons und Seiner NocAbirflandeT von Alexander dem 
Grossen his zum Untergmg des Arsaetden, p. 60. This identificatiou, though 
widely accepted, is certainly false because in the Han period the Kabul River 
basin is known by another name, viz. Gaofu. (See the Hon Han SAti, iiSp 
T5b.) In view of this diBiculty certain scholars have tried to put Gibin 
further to the Souths 1 ^, in Aiactiosia or Southern Afghanistan. Sm Lassen, 
Indische Altertums\unde, II, 354, and Herzfcld, "'Sakastan/' ArcAeoiogiscAe 
Mitieilungen aus Iran. A Study of the Chinese texts giving the itinerary from 
Kashgaria to Gibin shows that this is impossible^ Chavannes, Documents sur 
les Tou-Kiue {Tures) Oceideniaat, p. 336, states that whereas in later ti m es 
Gibin equals Kapisa or the lower Kabul valley, in the Han period it is 
equivalent to Kashmir. This doctrine is accepted (somewhat grudgingly) 
by Smith, The Early History of India, p. 151, and Stein, Anaent KAotan, p. 
53. Fmnkc, "Bcitrage aus Chin«ischeii Quelien zui Kcontoiss der Turk- 
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volker und Skythcn/' sup, to AHjinMungen ^om^khcn Prcusfrsckfn 
Al^^udumiiT dfft Wisi^nschafi &« Brr!m, 1904. p. 59* comes to the eondusion 
that in Han limts Gibin was a very general tcim^ and included Kashmir^ 
Gandhara, and at least a part of (he Panjab, The same doctrine is pre^p- 
posed by Herrmann, "Sakai/" Paufy Whsowa Rcdcr^£ydopsedfc des Cim- 
dfchcn Aitertums^coL iSoa. Nor dissimilar is the doctrine held by De Groot, 
ZJie Westland(T Chinai in dtr VarcAA^dicAea p. 86. IgnoriJig KasK- 
mijp de Groot claims that Gibin lay to the South of Chiiralt Kafiristan, and 
Kah iiTj and must ha VC included the town of Pasha war* To summari^, know¬ 
ing the identification of Gibin with Kabul and Arachosia to be dehniccly 
wrong, we may best conclude that the kingdom of Gibin included nmst of 
the upper Indus basin. 

The Date of Kanishka 

As stated in the text, there ale giavc doubts as to the exart date of 
KanlsKka's feign. Among the dates which have been suggested for hi* ac- 
ccssioD to the ihrooc arc 8o b,c,; 37 B.c.; 5 b.g.; aj>. 60; ajj. 78; A 4 >. no; diid 
A j>. 278 

The theory that Kanishka lived a.c, is largely bas^ upon the idea to be 
reigned not after but before Kujula and Vims, au idea held at one time 
Fleet, Barrett, and Franke. This idea is now almost universally abandoned. 
On the other hand the date aj>. 278 impossibly Ute and has been ad¬ 
vocated only by Bhandarkar. 

We are therefore led to the ojndusion that the commencement of 
Kanishka’s reign must be placed somewhere between ajj. 60 and 115. Ac¬ 
cording to one popular system of dating, followed by Fcrgusson, DuH, 
Foucher, Bachhofeo, Kanishka ruled a.d. yS-iio. ^ 

According to another system, followed by Smith, Konow, Marshall, 
Kaoishka reigned from ajj. i 30-162. 1 personally feel that this last sugges¬ 
tion is most in accord with all the known facts. (Incidentally, though agree¬ 
ing with Konow's dating, his suggestion that Kamshka is to be identified 
with Gien, the petty ruler of Khoian, circa a.d. 150 [t™ die Hou Han Shu, 
118,9-10] is to be dismissed as ridiculous.) 

For an cjccdlent summary, with full bibliography of the various views ex¬ 
pressed above, sec Poussin, Vlnde aux Temps des Mauryss et dcs Barharcs. 
pp. 343 £f. 


The Date of the Ephthaute Invasion 

As shown in the text, we know from the Chinese sources that the Ephtha- 
liies at one time dwelt in Zungaria, and then later invaded Turkman rad 
made their headquaners in Bactria, But though the Ephthaliies thus shitted 
their headquarters they did not abandoit Zungaria oompletclys as r^y be 
seen from the fact that shortly after a,c- 490 they cv'ioc inflicted decisive de¬ 
feats upon the Gaogu, who then inhabiicd Nofthwestcru Mcrngolia. See 
Be Shi, 981 ao* 
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h is impossible to say when the Ephlhalitc invasiem of Bactria took place, 
since our principal sources give confused and contradiaory staicmcnts. This 
is especially true of ihe Armeniaji and Arabo-Persian sources, which con¬ 
stantly confuse the Ephthalitcs with the Rushans^ the Tiirks, and even with 
the Chinese- 

Ulus Tabari, as tian slated in Nolcleckc's GesiC/tfChtc dcr Perser and Arabrr 
zur Zeit ds^r Sasanidtn, p, 9S, speaking of ihe period area a.d. 427^ says that 
the *^K-ing of the Turks invaded Persia.” Firdausi, translated in Warner^ TAe 
of Firdaurf, VIk ®4i: and Mirkhuand, tiauslatcd in Rehatsek, TAc 
RauzaMts-safa or Gai^den of Parity^ II, 357, in dealing of these events speak 
of che invaders as Chinese^ Drouin^ "Mcmoircs sur Ics Huns Ephthalites," 
Maseon, XIV (1695), 154, thinks that these “Turks'" and “Chinese" were 
Ephthalitcs, w^hich means that the Ephthalites were already in Bactria at this 
lime. Marquan, “Eransbahr," AlfAarrdlangen der ^oniglkhen Geriehehafi 
da- Wissensekaft zu Gotiingen, II (1903), 52, thinks, on the other hand, 
that the invaders were Chlonites, and that the Ephthalitcs did not arrive in 
this region until much later. 

The Ephthalites in India made use of their coins of a special era. Accord^ 
ijig to Pathak, “New Light on the Gupia Era and Mihirakula " Bhandarkar 
Commemoratiar Volume, p. 217, this era commenced in a.d. 448 and prob¬ 
ably had reference to their occupation of Bactria. A Chinese source, Tantg 
Din, t93j 5, says that the Ephthalitcs went West during the reign of 
the Emperor Wen (ajd. 452-465) but it is uncertain how aeeurate this in¬ 
formation is. Be Ski, 97, 17b, says that envoys to China from the Epbthalites 
(presumably from Bactria) began to arrive circa A»o. 460, but the Ephthalite 
kingdom may have been estabEished there some time previously. 

The wars between Yazdigird and the Ephthalitcs arc known only from the 
Armenian sources. See the hisTory of Elisaeus Vartebed in Langlois, Collcc^ 
tioa des Hirioriens Armeaiens, 11,186 and 229; and that of Lazarus Phabetsi, 
op. aL, 11 , 309. Both these cKronides speak of the wars betw^een the Persians 
and che "Kushans." Dmuin, “Memoires sur Ics Huns Ephthalites/* Museon, 
XIV (1895)^ J3S; Rawlinson, Tkc Sramh Oriental Monarchy ^. ,or the Sas- 
^aman Empire, p. 304, think that these "Kushans” were really EphtbJites, 
but Marquart, ^Traoshabr,” AHandluagCTi da ^onigHehen Cefellsckaft der 
Wissensekaft an Gottingen, III (1903),, 32, argues that they were really 
Kushans led by King Kidara. 

The Ephthalitcs are first mentioned by name in the Arabo-^Persian sources 
with reference to the accessioEi of Firuz area ajj. 457, See Tabari in Nol- 
dccke, op. at, p, 115. Even so Marquart, "Eraiuhahr” Ahhandlungen der 
hojiiglichen GeseUickafi der WissenseAafi zu Gotiingen, 111 (1903)^ 57^ re¬ 
fuses to believe the story and argues that the Ephthalitcs had not yet arrived 
upon the sccEbc. 

Priscus, Fragmenta^ 35 p Ft'agmenta Hiitorieorum Graeeorutn,^' IV, tells 
us ol the marriage to "CoiKhas, king of the Huns or Kidarites,'^ with the 
daughter of Firu^. Drouin, "Memoircs sur Its Huns Ephthalitcs ” 

XIV (1S95), 234; RawEfWon, "TAc Seoentk Oriental Monarchy... or the 
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Sastantaa Empre, p- 316, think that Conchas was an Ephthalitc monaicb. 
Marquart, “Eranstwhr," Abhiwdluiigtn der ^oni^iehen Gtsdischaft der 
WissenschaU zu Gottiagea, in (1903), 57 * the ruler in question 

was the king of the Kidanie Ktishans. 

Marquart, op,eit., p. 58, bdieves that the first contact between the Pftrsiam 
and the tnie Ephthalites took place at the time of Fimz’ first gr«t campaign 
to the northeast eirca aji. 475, Ijc- the campaign meDlioned in Procopius, 
De Bello Persieo, i, 3; and Tabari in Noidccke, ep. at,, pp. 123 fl. 
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L The Chinese Sduncis 

A. TAt MfdiiTifal Soumt. CHna is very rich io historical literature. 

Among thf greai historical composed in the Middle Ag^s which deal 

in part with the early iohabitanU o£ Ccntitil Asia, the following arc worthy 
of special mention: a. The Twflg Dicn coittposed by Ehi Yu in the ninth 
century; b, Mien Tung composed by Ma DuanJin in the thir¬ 
teenth century; c. The Tu Shu Dfi Chengs the great Chinese encyclopedia 
compiled under ihc direction o£ the Emperor Kang Hi in the seveniccnTh 
century; d. The Tung Otcn O^ng Mu, compiled by Se^ma Guang in the 
eleventh centuryp and revised and cdtied hy Jo Hi and hb disciples in the 
twelfth century, (Yhe full dde of this boot is Dst ff Tung G$cn Gang Mu, 
bill it is universally cited as Tung Gicn Gang Mu.") 

Of these the most famous^ the most important, and the most aothontativc 
is the Tung Gicn Gang Mu, or Mtrr&f of History. Though this work i$ tcch- 
nically a secondary source in the sense that is was compiled centuries after 
the events described in the present undertaking took place^ for all pi^ctical 
purposes it is a primary source since almost every word in it is culled from 
the earlier^ more or less contemporary sources. As this work undot^icdly 
provides the best summary of events in the Far East during the periods of 
the Hujinish Empires, J have depended very largely upon it in writing die 
present w^orh. 

As the numerous editions of this work differ widely id their pagination I 
have thought it wiser to cite it according to the year m which the events took 
place. This method makes it easy to refer to all editions since the Tung Gien 
Gang Mu follows a strictly chronological order. 

Those unable to refer to the original Chinese should consult L. Wieger, 
Terrer Historiqu^t, i vols^ and cd#t Hien-hienj 1^2^- Though not ^ stoicd, 
most of the ^'lexts” used in this work are selected from ihe Tung Gicn Gang 
Mu. Father Wieger was a very great scholar, but his translations arc occa> 
ionally careless. Moieoverj he w^as noc careful to state which passages are 
translated and which arc merely paraphrased. The older translation by dc 
Mail la is now completely antiquated . 

B. TAc^ Early Sources. The material collected in the Tung Gien Gang Mu 
and other secondary w^orks is sufficient for all ordinary purposes. For the 
benefit of scholars, however, T have also indicated the primary sources from 
which the Tung Cicn Gang Mu account is compiled (iinfortunatcly the 
Tung Gim Gang Mu itself neglects to perform this cask) and also those 
sources which give additional information regarding the inhabitants of 
Central Asia which is of cspcdal interest to students in this field- The most 
important of these primary sources are as follows: 

Eiu‘!y pmdff* For the early Inhahitants of Mongoha, Lc., from the dawn 
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of history to 2od out princIpaJ source h tlie Gi, or Historic Records 
compUed by Sc-ma Tsicn in the first century b.c. For this same period oc- 
cosiend reference has also been made to the soealled SAi Satt or TAir- 

teen CiassicSf all of which claim to have been written prior to the third ceo- 
tiiry B.c, Among these iKinecfi works see especially the / Ging, or Bdoj^ of 
Changes; the SAa Cing, or Boo^ of Histoty; the Shi Glng, or Boo\ of Poetry; 
the Li Gif or Eoo^ of Rites; the Meng^se, or Boofi of Mencius; and the DiO 
fuaa. Of The Commartary of Dso. 

The Shi Gi has not yet been completety translated, bnt those unable to 
consult the original should refer to the following partial translaiions: E. 
Chavannes, Metnoirci Hisioriijucs de T/icn^ 5 vols^ PariSj rS95-i905 

(a masterLy translarion of SAl Gi, 1-47)j J. J. M. de Grooi, Die Hannen dcr 
VorchrisdicAen Zeit, Berlin, i^ai (indndes a traoslniion of SAt 01 , no); 
J, J, M. de Groot, Die Wesdatide Chinas in der VorcArisiiieAen Zrit, Berlin, 
1926 (includes a translation of SAl Ci, 113); F. Hirth, "The Story ol Chang 
K'lcn," foarnal of the American Orientai Society, XXXVII (1917), 89 ff. 
(translation of Sh 7 Gi, T53). 

Many of the Thirteen Classics have been completely translated. See cS' 
pecially b L^ggCi The Chinese Classics, 8 vols., Oxford, I%i3-g5 (eontairw a 
translation of Shu Ging, Shi Ging, Meng-dse, and Dso Juan; f. Legge^ “The 
Yi King/' SBE, vol. XVI (188a), Oxford {a translation of the f Ging)^ f. 
Legge^K “The Lt Ki/^ SBE, vols. XXVII-XXVlIl (1885), Oxford (a transla- 
cion of the U Gi). 

a. The First Hunnish Empire^ For the rise and fall of the first Hunnish 
Empire our principal source is the Han Shu, or Annals of the Body Han 
DynostyM compiled by Ban Gn in the first century ajj. The above-menttoned 
Shi Gr overlaps the Han Shu for the period 206-100 p c- Those sections of the 
Han Shu which cover this period ate, for the most part^ copied word for 
word from the corresponding passages in the Shi Gi. But as the Han Shu 
version contains all of the information given in the SiSi Gi and occasionally 
provides additional details, I have usually cited only the Han Shu account. 

No aiicmpt has yet been made to give a complete translation of the Han 
Shu, hut those unable to refer to the original should consult the following 
partial translations: J. J. M. de Groot, Die Hunnen der Vorchnstlichen Zeit; 
and idem. Die Westlande Chinas in der Vorchristlichen Zeit (the former 
includes a translation of Han Shu, 94a-bp and numerous other passages re¬ 
lating to the Huns; the latter includes a translation of Han Shu, 962-^ and 
several other passages relating to Turkistan); E. H. Parker, "The Turko^ 
Scythian Tribes," China Reeicta^ XX (1892-93), if. and rog ff., and XXI 
(1894H93), 100 ff. and 119 f. (TliotJgb Professor Parker does not tak^ the 
trouble to mention this fact, this "arttde^ is a translation of Han Shu, 
942-6)4 The older translations of Wylie and Pfizmater are now completely an¬ 
tiquated. 

3. The Second Hunnish Empire. For the rise and fall of the Second Hun¬ 
nish Empire our principal source is the Hon Han Shu, or Annals of the Later 
Han Dynasty, compiled by Fan Ye in the fifth century A.a 
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No attempt has yet been made to give a complete translation of the Hou 
Shu, but those unable to refer to the anginal text should consult ihe 
following partial translations: E= H+ Parker, “Turko-Scylhian Tribes—After 
Han D> na5Cy,” China XXI (i%4^5}, 153 S. and 291 ft. (translation 

of the f/oB Han Shu, 119); B. Chavannes, "'Les Pays d'Occidcnt d apres ie 
Heou Han Chou*" T<^ung Pao, 1907, p. 149 (transladoo of How Han Shu, 
I iSj with valuable notes); ^rois Generaux Chinois de la Dynastic du 
Han,” T^oung Pao^ igod, pp. aroft. (translation of Hou Hart Shu, 77)- 

4. He Hunnhh Kingdoms in China. The principal source for the rise 
and f all of the Huiinish Kingdoms in China is the Dsm ShUf or Annali of 
the Dsin Dynasty, compiled by Fang Huan-ling in the seventh century. Ccr- 
Eain additional infoitnation is to be found in the San Guo ft, or Annfds of 
the TAr« Kingdoms, compiled by Chen Shou in the third century Ar.D.; and 
in the W^i Shu, or Annais of Me Wei Dynasty, compiled by Wei Shou in 
the aixth century 

Almost no part of these important annals have as yet been translated into 
any European language. The chief exception to this statement is R. Chavao- 
nesp ^^Lcs Pays d^Occident d^apnes Ic Wei Lio^^ T’oung Pao 1905^ PP- 5^9 
(translation o| a portion of the supplenaent to San Guo ft, 3^)- 

5. The Huns in Europe, India, and Persia. The principal sources for the 
Huns after their westward migration ace the Be Shl,OT Annals of She Hnrth^ 
ern Dynasties^ compiled by LL Yen'Shou ifi the seventh century a.d.; and the 
Nan SAi, or Annals of the Southern Dynasties, compiled by LL Yen^shou 
in the seventh century ajj. Certain additional Information may he found in 
the Si Yu Gi or Record of Western Lands, compiled by Hiian Tsang in the 
seventh century ajj. For the end of the Huns and the rise of the Turks see 
also Tang Shu, or Anrtais of the Tang Dynasty, compiled by Ou-yang Siu 
and Sung Ri in the eleventh century ajj- 

Almost no part of the above-mentioned annals have been translated into 
any European language. The chief exception is E. Specht, Etudes sur I Asie 
Centraie;" fournal AsiaUtfue, 18031 PP' P7 EOntains a few selections 

from Be Shi, 97, and iVtfur Sht, 79. For the Si Yu Gi, however, there are two 
translations: S+ Julien, Alemoires suries Contrves Oceidenstdes, 1 volsi^ Paris, 
1852; and S. Beal* Buddhist Records of the Western World, 2 vols., Lon^ 
doUj 190^. Mention should also be made of The Traeeh of Sung YbAj 
composed in the sixth century a.d. As the origmal of this work is 
not available to me* I have made use of the following translations: Beat^ 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, pp. i ft,; E. Chavannra, "Voyage 
dc Song Yun dans rUdyana et k Gandhara*" Budetin de PEcole d^E^treme 
Orient, 1903. 

6. Miseeilaneous^ For a full understanding of the nse and fall of tbe vari¬ 
ous Hunnish groups, reference should be made to some of the other early 
inhabitants of Central Asia* especially the Dung L cn Eastern Bar^riaas (the 
ancestors of the later Tungusic peoples); the Wuhuan and Sienbi; the Kiang 
or Tibetans; and the Turks. References 10 these peoples are scattered through 
many of the abovc-mentianed annals. The following translations are also of 
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unpomnce: E. IL Parker, '"On Race Struggles in Conca," TTunsa^iions of 
iAt Asiatic Society of Japan, XVHI (1S90), 157 ff. (contaids sdcctiocs from 
the Han SAti, Hon Hatt SAu, and San Guo JJ rdadve to the Dtmg I); sdem.^ 
^^Hisiory of iKe Wu-Wan ... and the Sienpi," CAina Rcaieta, XX {i^a- 
93)j 71 S. (cDdtaids selections from Hot* Han Shu and San Guo ft relative to 
the Wuhuan and Siedbi); A. Wylk^ “History of the Western Keang ” Revue 
ti'Extrcme Orient, 1 (iSSa)* 4^4 {a trandaiion of the Hou Han Shu, 117); 
E. H, Parker^ ^^Early Turl^,” CAina Revtcuf^ V0I+ XXIV (1899-1901) (con¬ 
tains translation of various passages from the Be Sht, fou SAou^ ctc^ reladvc 
to the Eastern Turks); E. Chavannes, Documents sur ks TomKiuc {Turcs) 
OcciticTiiaux, St. Petersburg, 1903 (contains tianslatiDn of various pa^g)CS 
from the Suet SAu^ Tang SAu^etE. rebtivc to the Western Turks). 

Citations from the Thirteen Classics art made according to the pagination 
of the Commercial Press Reprint, Shanghai, 1914. Citations from the Shi Gi 
are from the Ming edition of 1596. Citations &om the Han SAu^ Hou Han 
SAUf San Guo fl, Dsin SAu and IPei Shu are from the Comrnerrial Press 
Reprint, Shanghai, 193^-36. Citations from the Be SAI and the iV^ia are 
from the Nanking Reprint, 1873* The varioiis editions of the dynastic his¬ 
tories differ very sligbdy in tbclr paginadon, so that rtfcreticc to one editiou 
is easily traced in another, 

U should be noted that each of the dynastic histories is divided into a num¬ 
ber of GOan or "Chapters.^ These axe cited by their respective numbers. For 
example, Han Shu^ 4, means Han SAu, chapter four. A few of these chapters 
arc divided into two or more parts. These art cited as a, b, and c; e.g., the 
first part of Han Shu, chapter 94, is died as Han Shu, 94a, the second pan 
as Han Shu, g4b, etc. As is well known, all Chinese “pages'^ are double pages. 
1 have used the leciers a and b to denote the right and left sides of these 
pages, respectively. Consequently, p, loa means the right side of ''pge** lO; 
p. lob the left side of "page^^ 10. In summary, then, Han SAu, 94a, lob denotes 
the left side of page lo of the first part of chapter 94 of the Han SAu. 

IL The Classical Source 

Following customary though rather absurd usage among modern scholars^ 
[ have given Latin Names to the Greek authors and their works. In the ease 
of these Greek authors, however, aU of the texts cited are In Greek, In the 
case of KVcral authors there arc many exedlent editions of the text, and 
equally excellent translations. To save space I have usually given only one 
of each. 

Actian. De Nxtiura AmmaHum, cd. by [acobsp 2 vols., Jena, 1832. 

Aeschylus. Fromeihem Vinctus, ed. by Blismfield, Cambridgjep 1812. See also 

Prometheus Bounds trans. by Case, London, 1905. 

Agathlas. HistoriaCf cd+ by Niebuhr, Corpus Senptorum Historiae Byxan^ 

tinaCf Bonn, rSaS. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. Merum Gertarum, ed. by Gardthausen, 1 vds., Leip- 
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zig, 1S74-75. Sec al» The Fornan History of Ammknui MurceUmas, 
tram, by C. D. YongCp Boha C^assiciii LJ^rdry, London^ 1894. 

Appian. Historia Rom^r^a^ ed, by Didot, Paris^ 1S77. See also Apptm^s 
man History, with an English translation by H. Whi?ei Btskn Ciassiad 
Lilrrary, Londonj 1512. 

AristoUc. Dir Gtma’asiong Ammalfatn, translaied into English by A, Platt* 
Oxford, igio. Sec also ArisSoSitr*s Da Gtnmtiona Amm^dium, cd. by BeL- 
kcr, Opera, I, 715 Berlin, i8ji. 

Arrian. De Expeditione Afexandn^ ed. by Gcier, Leipdg, 1S51- 

- Seripsa Minom. cd. by Herchcr, Leipzig* 1854^ (mcludcs “Indica” 

and 'Tcriplus Pond Eyiini.^' Sec also Arnai$M with an English trans. by 
E. L Robson* Locb dossical Library, 2 vols^ London, 19^9-33- 

Athenaens. Deipnosopbistac, ed+ by Meinecke, 4 vols, Leipzig, 1S58-67+ See 
also TAe DApnosophiits ct Bajfqutt of tbe Learned, trans. by C. D+ Yongc, 
BoAn Classical Ubrary, 3 vols,, London^ 1854+ 

Cassiodorm. "'Variae*'* cd. by Mommsen, Mortumcnia Cfrmamae Hlsionca, 
AA, voL Xn* Berlin, 1894- 

^'Chronica Gallica,” Chronka Minora, I, dt5 I!- (In Monumenta Germaniac 
HistOTJca.) 

CAronicon Pose Aide, ed. by Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum HistoAae Syzan^ 
tinac, Bonn, 

Claudian^ Carmina, cd. by Koch, Leipzig, 1893. See also (TAc Poems of) 
Claudian, with an English tram, by M. PUuiauer, Loeb aatsical Library, 
2 vdf., LondoOi 1933. 

Cb&mas Indicopleusces. “Christiana Topographia,” Collectio Nona patrttm 
ctSaiptorum CraecorumAL 105^' S« also the translation by MacCrindle, 
Publications of the Hakl«yi Society, 1897- 

Ctesias. Operum Reliquiae, cd. by Bachr, Frankfort* t 8 z 4 " ^ translation 

see Larcher, Histtdre d'Mcrcdote, VL Paris, iSoa^ 

Cunius. De Rebus Gessh Alexandri Magni, ed. by Tauchnitz, Leipzig 1829- 

Dexippus, etc, Histodae. ed. by Bekker and Niebuhr, Corpus Scriptorum 

fiyzart/iVf*!', Bonn, tSa^' 

Dio Cassius. Historia Romaaa, ed. by Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1818. See also 
Dio’s Roman History, trans, by E. Cary, LeeA Ciassicid Ubrary, 3 vds.. 


LoadoD, 1914. 

Diodorus Siculus. Biblioteca Histonca. cd. by Dindorf, 5 vols, Leipzig, 1838. 
See also the English traoslation by C. H. Oldfathcr of Diodorus of Sicily s 
Ubrary of History, in Loeb Classical Ubrary, i voJs. to date, London, 
1933-35. 

Dionysus Periegetes. *'Orbis Descriptio," QeograpU Graea Minores, H, 

Ennodtus. “Opera,” ed. by Vogel, MoannjenSB Germanise Hisiotica, scr. A.A., 
toI. VII, Berlin, 1885. See especially 'Tanegyricos dictus Thcodorioo, 


Eunapius. ‘Tragmenta,” Fragmenta Historicorvm Critcorum, IV, 7 ff. 
Eutropius. Breviarum Historiae Romanae, ed, by Verheyk, L*yden, 1703. 
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Grcgodus Turonensb (Gregory o£ Tours). ^^Hisiona Fraiicorumr cd. by 
Amdc and Kniscb, Monumenta Germarti^ ser. SJEhM.+ vol. I, 

Hanovcrj 1884. See also the reanslation of O. M. Dahon, TAc History of 
thff Franffs by Gregory of TourSt 2 voLs.^ Ojtfotd^ 1927* 

Hcrodian. Historic dipi M^wW), cd, by Bekkcr, Leipzig, 1S55, 

Herodotus. Musoe {she Htstoriae\ ed. by Schweighauscrj 6 vo!s^ Londoiij 
1814. S£?e also the English translation of A. Dp Godlcy, Herodotus^ in Laeb 
Ctasihal Library^ 4 vols^ London^ 1921-24. 

HippocratWp “Dc Acribu$^ AquJs, Locisj” and ^‘De Morbis,** Greek lext 
^glish translation by W. H. S. Joncs^ Hippoerases^ in Lofi^ Chssieof 
Library^ 4 voh.p London^ 1923-31. 

Hisiotia Mtsceih^ ed. by Eysscabardt, Berlin* i 968 , 

Hydatius. "'Chronica^*' CAronko MiflonSj IJj 1 ff- (In Monumenta Gcrmanhe 
Histonca.y 

Isidorus Characemis. ''Mansiones Panhicae,” Geogrophi Graeei Mmores, J, 

244^' 

hidorus Hispaicnsis. ^^Clironica,” CAroaka Mhor&f IL 3&l ff- {In Manu- 
mcTJta Gcrmaniae Histories.) 

-, "Historia Gothorumj Vandalorum, Suebonim ” CAronko Minors, 

lip 241 fiF. (In Monuments Germanise Histories.) 

Jerome. Opera, cd. by Benedict, 1693-1706. 

Joannes Antiochenus, “Fiaginentap" Fragments Historkorum Graecorum, 

IV. 535 ff^ 

Joaimes Malaks. CAronograpAis, cd. by Dindorf* Corpus Scriptorum His* 
torise Byesntinae, Bonn, 1831. 

Jordanis. *'Gctica (De Origine Actibns Geiamm)” cd. by Mommsen* Monu- 
mema Germanise Hiitorics, ^r, vol* Va, Berlin, 1882. See also 

translation by C. C+ Mierow, The CotAie History of fordanes, Princeton, 

Josephu 5 - Opera, cd. by Tauchniiz, Leipzig, 1850. See also translation oi 
W. WhJstonp The l^or^j of Fkeius fosephus, London, no date. 

Justin^ Eprtoma Historiesrum PAiiippiearum Pompei Trogi, cd. by 
RubI, l^pzig, 18S6. (This edition includes Trogus Proiogi.) See also 
the English trans. nf f. S. Watson* BoAn Ctasskal Library^ London, 
1853. 

Lucan. De Bello ed. by Hosius, Leipzig, 1905, 

Lneian. Opera, cd. by Bekkcr, Leipzig* 1853^ See also transladon by Fowler, 
Lucian, Oxford, 1903- 

Marcellinus Comc:S. “Chrontcon**^ Chronka Minora, It, 37 S. (In Monu- 
rnenta Germaniae Hittorka.) 

Menander Protector. “Fragmcnta,” Fragments Historicorum Graeeomm, 
IV* 200 ff, 

Ofosinf. Histonse adversam Paganos, etc., cd. by Zangemeister, Vienna* 
1882. Sre aUo Eng. trans. by I. W. Raymond, Seacn 0/ Hkiory 

j^gaijist the Fsganj, New York, 1936. 

Ovid. Ex PonM. etc, Ed. by Owcd, Cheiord, 1915, Set also the English Haas- 
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latiQD of A* L. Whcckr, Ovid'i Trisii^ and Ex Ponto, in Ciankiil 
U^ary^ LondoD, 1924. 

Pausaiiias. Dcsorjpiia Gr^daii, cd. by Schuban and Walz^ 3 vols., Leipzig, 
183^39. Sec also iKc English crans. by H. L* Jones^ “Pausanias, Dcscrip- 
tioQ of GrcfiCCp” iMk CAuj/m/ Ubf&ry, 5 vols., Loodon, igiS-35. 

Pliny^ Ndturalir Hifioria^ cd. by L- Jan, 6 vols.^ Leipzig, 190C. See also 
the trandaticn of Bostock and H. T. RiJey, The Natural History of 
Piiny, 6 vols.^ London^ ^® 55 " 57 ' 

Piutafch. Vitas Faralleiac, cd. by SintCDiuSt 4 voU., Leipzig, [S3gh46K Sec 
also ihc English translation of B, Perrjo, Fiutarsh^s in 

cal Library^ 1 1 voSs^ London, 1922-27^ 

Polyaenns. StraJegcraaium, cd. by MaasvicitaSj Leiden, 1691. 

Pdybius. Historiat, cd. by Hdtsch* 4 % ols.^ Berlin^ ifldy-ya. See also the Eng^ 
lish trans. of W, R. Patoc, Foiybrut, The Histonsj, in Locb Ctassical U- 
brary^ 6 vols^ London, 1922-27. 

Pomponins Mda. Dc Sim Orbit, cd. by GroDOvius, Leiden, 1722. 

Pfisens. 'Tragmenta/' Fragmenta Hittonccrum Crtrcoram, IV, 69 ff- 

Procopins. Historiac, cd. by Dindorf, Corpus Scripiorum Hhtariac Byzan- 
tina, 3 vols.^ Bonn, 1823. (Vol. I contaliis Ds Bdh Persko and Dc Bclh 
Vandalfco, vol. Ill, Dc Bello CottAUc. Sm also the English trans. of 
H. B, Dewing, "Trocopius ” Lor^ Classical Ubrary, 6 vols., London, 
1914-35. 

Prosper Tiro. ^^Epiioma Chronicon,** Chrottrea Minora, f, 34^ Moffw- 

mcrisa Germmiac Hitlorica.) 

Ptolemy. Ccegrapkia, cd. by Wilberg and Grashof, 5 voh, Essen, 1838-45. 

Scriptorcs Historiac Auguriac, cd+ by Peter, Leipzig, ift04. See also the Eng¬ 
lish trans. of D. Magic, The Scriptorcs Hktoriae Atigmtac, in Locb Clas- 
steal Library, 3 vqls., London^ 1912-32* 

Sidonius Appolinaris. "Eplstulac CE Carmina,^^ cd. by Luetjohann, Mom- 
menta Gcrmamac Historical set, AA-^ vol. Vllf* Berlin* rSSy- See 
especially "Carmina," pp. 173 ff. 

Socrates Scholastscns* Mtstoria Ecclcsfastica, cd. by R. Hnssey, Oxford, i& 53 ' 
See also the trans. of G. C. Zenos, “The Ecclesiastical Hhtory of Socrates," 
Select Ubrary of Nkenc and Post-nicenc FatAers, 2od ser, vol. II, New 
York, 1890. 

Sozomen. Historia Ecclcsiostica, ed. by R. HusseyOxford, i860. See also 
the trans. of C. D* Hartianft, "The Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen," 

Select Library o/ Nicene and Post-nkene Fatkeri. 2nd set, vol. [I, New 
York, 1890, 

Stnibo. Peruru Geo^aphtcarumt cd. by Siebenkees, 7 Leipzt^, 179^ 
I 0 i 8 . See also the English trans. of H. L. Jones, The Geography of Siraho, 
Laeb Ciastied Library. 8 vols., London, 1917-1922. 

Tadius. Opera, by Halm, 2 voU.. Leipzig, 1901-02. (Vol. 1 contdm 
Attnalcs; vol. II, Hhtoriae and Germania.) Sec also A- Murray^ Tacitttt 
Historical z vols,, London, 1926. 

Theodoict, Opera Omnia, cd. by Sinnondi, g vds-, 17 ^ 9 - ^ 
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dcsiasucai History o£ Thcodorct ” crans. by E. Jackson, LJhr&ry o/ 
Nhimff and Posi-Bic^nt Fathers, aad ser^j vqL II!, New Yojrkj 1916. 
Thcophants^ ChomgrapAia, ed. by Classen, C&rpus Saiptamm Hinoriae 
Bysantinoj^t ^ vols., Bonn, 1839* 

Thcophylactus Simocam, Hisitmae^ cd. by Bekker, Corfnu Smptorum Hts- 
toriae BysarrmniUt, Bonn* rfii4H 

Thucydides. £>f Beilo Pelaponnejiato^oi* by Boebmep 1 vols,* Leipzig* 1S51. 

See also the cranslaiion of Jowett, Thtti:ydides, a volSr* LondoOi iSfir* 
Zoslmm. Historiae, cd. by Bekkcr, Corpus Smptorum Historiae Byzantirtat, 
BoeHj 1S17. 


III. Miscellaneous Peimart Sources 

The only Indian sources whidi arc o£ value to us are ihe inscripyons. See 
Corpui Inseripionum Indicarufn, espeaniiy vql. 11 , pt. 1 (2nd ed.), Kharvsii 
Inscriptions, ed. by S, Kodow, and vol. Ill* Gupia InszTjptions, ed. by 
J, Hccl 

The oW Persian sources arc two in number. One cDnsists o£ the Achac' 
menid Rock Inscriptions, the other of the Avesta, For the iDScriptions see 
Weissbach, Der Keitiasehrifien der Achemeniden, Leipzig, 1911 (test and 
translations)^ For the Avesta sec Gcldner, Attesta, Stuttgart, 1839^5. For 
tranjladons see J. DarmsECter* “Le Zend Avesta/' Anndes du Musec Gui- 
met, vols^ XXI* XXII, XXIV (1892^3), Paris; C. Bartholomae* £Jr^ GatAas 
Des Avesta, Strassburg, 1905; F* Wolff, Avesto, die Heifigen Bueher der 
Parsen^ Strassbnrg* 1920 (translation of aH the Avesta except the Gathds). 

For the medieval Arabic and Persian sources* available to me only in 
transladcn, see especially, Tabari, Ai^Ahar arrusut tuai (a translation 

d£ an important part o£ this work is found in Noidcckcj CescAichte der Ferser 
und ^r^j^xKrZ«V der Sasaniden, Leiden, 1B79); Firdausi, SAahnama (see 
the translation of A. G- and E. Warner, The ShaAnama of Firdausi^ 9 yols., 
London); Mirkhwand* Rawdai as Safa (see [be traniladon of E. Kehatsek, 
The Raudat'Us-safa or Garden of Purty, pt, i, 2 vols^ London, 1890)^ 

Very occasiotia] note has been made of the Armenian cbronEcles, known to 
me only through tiansladons. See espedaUy V. Langlois, Coitection des Mis- 
toriens Armertiems, 2 vols^ Paris^ 1878. Vol. II contains the histories of Moses 
of Cborcnc, Elisaeus VandKd, and Lazarus Phibetsi. 

rV* Secondary Sources 

I have iududed a few important works which deal primarily with Central 
Asia at a lasr period, but which Laciden^y throw light upon ibe Scythian 
and Hunnish periods. 

Abercromby, J. The Fre- and Proto-historic Finns. 1 vols.* London, 1898. 
Adeny, A. M, The and Fastem CAurcAes, Edinburgh, 190S, 

Allan, J* The Cambridge Shorts History of India, Cambridge, 1934. 
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JNDEX 


As in tht text Greek names are given their Latin fonns. In the ease 
o£ Chinese names, and Hunnish names known only from Chinese 
transcriptions, 1 have added in parenthesis the more usual <the stMallcd 
Wade system) method of transliteration. 


ACHEMENID £« Athacintnid) dymity, 

5 ^ L 

AHml ni-ytradoa ^ Kutlgam, zd5 
Ajdriioopk, 

Actms, 5^, 153, 15J 
ACphsJUMiDr 41& 

A&io. iidniic^ 173 i 
Africaa mute no AfU^ iS 
A^rkutcurc, 4* ^7± ^*1 44r 7 ^t 

Ai-^i (Ai Ti), ig$ 

Ak^tMii, 3S5 

Aiaril, 40,247* 157, 370> 37S. 377. 

461 

Aljric (<Jff Aljrik)^ 3725 37* 

Al^tliciu, 369, i7s>, 381 
Albioo, 334 

Alexander the Greatj 3, 37, 4*5. S5 
AlCaJEa, 4, 78, 131 
Altai Mountaiiu, 1^8 
Amcfica, discxivcr^ fltt 15 
Atncniuiiu 36^* 3^8 

Anau, 3, 27 
AnRlo-Saxonf, 3&5 
Acimak C£. Dofo^stkafJ^ arumali 
Ammal uciiEcep 58, 

Alli™3 ityk of art, 55 
Auioii (Ad Chou)t 354^ 

Ami (An Hei) or F^uthiinit 4S3 

Antio^uf 67 
AjiDdchut m, £S 
Aarsi, 40^ 247, 4^%, 

A|uirot5, 5 

Aquileia, liege of, 3^3 
ArcadiusK 372 
Arctic Sen, ifi 
Ar AaASf , 401 
AriiD hcrc^, 360 

At^Cfilogkal djsfiovervMi 2i 17 p 3^ ^ 7 p 

94, ID], IC5; 148 p 353! 

Armenia, 363, 365, 37^ 

Armor, 4i 49i 73^ 103 
Arrow?. Ch attd aod Fm^^tftd 

Arrows^ wbutliDg or ^figiDgi 117 

51 * 


Amci 135 

Art, 2, 3, 50, 7i» IS* 

Aryarn^ 6, 30 
Aryan langoagcj, 97 
Aseui Turkij 3^4 
Aska MkOOr, Ht 37 
AJai or Aiianit 477, 480 
Af 5 )Tiami, 1$ 

Athaoaricp 361, 3 ^p 374 
Aihaulf, 38^ 

Attalus, 379 
Atdlir 96, 35^- 3®4> 

Aureliw, 3^1 

Avars, 12, 1S5 p 3^p 4*5. A^ 7 * 4i7- CL aUc 
Emran 

AvaiB, Ffllic, 19S 
Amtlj 74 ^ 

BACrWA 32> ^5* 7 ^f UTi ill. 149. 

401, 4Df, 41*. 4®5 p 47S. 477. 475t f- 
CL al^ 

Badti^hi^ 4-0^ 4^5 
Bihram TV^ 37^ 

Balsram V, 409^ 

Balambcr* 3^& ^ , r « i- 

Ban Chao (Pan Ch'ao)^ 264 U 2751-, 2*5 *■ 
Ban Gu (Pan Ku), 264* 49 ° 

Ban JiO (pan Cbao), 2^4 

Han Yung (Fan Yung), 2^7 U 495 

Bao 5c (Pan Seu), 9^ 

&ar]<y, 30 

Bca£on Brel, 92 

Bordip 461 

Beds, 4, J&7 

BfliUJUit 397 

He Shi (P« Shih)* 479 ^ 491 

Bcmus^ 65 

Bi {Pi),23^_ 

Ble^ 384'38® 

Honu (Po Nu)t 132 

Book of OJb «■ Book of Po«rT> gr, 49* 
Boots and Jw*. i. 48. *S^* 3^8 

Bow ind Armw, 50r 
Bul^ajimt, ij. 15k 39*'33*« 47® 
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4 , 115 , 139p iSi. »S3 p W 33fl. 
339. 403..41C 
Buddha Chinga, 33 *p 34 « 

Bur^iKtii 380* 391 

Buf^ ceftnvDaaio. CL Funfral arcm^i 
Bu^tSf 19 
BufninjI aJi'rti. 219 
Byzintine scbolani 

CABOT, John, 17 

Caltodar, 45S 
Canibyica, 6 l 
Comclp 77 

Cajnp^£tLt^ Siho-U htiTiiw 
o( ZT 4 

of 3 M a-C. T 2 I 

dE 166 115 

dI 137 »X1 13^ 
oE t 3 I 139 
^ 119 MX 

dI III 1 ..C, 

csl 103 a.C. 143 
ct 99 l,c. 15^ 
oi 97 
a£ 90 

of 73 x66 

of 3 € 191 

d£ 44 aj^, 326 
of 73 25! 

oE 69 2S4 

of 91 A-n. 383. 

CampaigDA d£ Hi,ma agailUt Eait Aomaiu, 
3^: a^ainit Gaulp 391; again*! Italy, 

39a 

CoDDCf, duBH 3 ttti 3^7 

Cap. ^9. J 03 p iSa 

Capital^ Hunjiuli, 137. 38 ? 

Carprt, 5i. 3*7 . 

Cljx: Sec and C^mct 

Casitration, t6o, 173 
Cam^aniad Flddf, batlle oft 39a 
CatlJe (am). zB. 44 p 7 ^ 

Qiucnsyi Mti-p iS, Z48. 3 j 6 p 37 J 
Caucazoid Race^ 25a 

Cauldroosp 4s * , 

Cavalryp i* 3 p 13 *’ ^ 
filing 

Cdetdal Mb, (df Tien Shan). 373 
CcIes, 4 ^p 4 * 

Commaqdidg 204 

Ctwin^ 4> 387 

Changao (Ch ang. An)p izj^ 327. 335 r 353 
Chang Hud (Ch'ang Hui);. l 66 ^ 17 <S 
Chgpg SM (Ch'aoE SMb), 297 
ChzriotQp 123, ajC. See silio Wsfw 
CfannLtffyt 

C^cn Sium (Cb'eo Stun), 4^1 
Cbea Tang (Cb cn Ttag}, 192 £■ 

ChUd Sbanyut X 43 

diina. in 6 . all SB L Sec al» C&mpidgnj, 
SitN>^MKnmtA, and Hm, fost^ TaHi Han, 
£d/er Han. and Ddn DyniuR^i. 

Gbinefe c^opLstii 148. See also Mi^nsy 
eolonfci 


C hir**^ inSuence OB iIk Hum* it^ 7 i 
oD Kuclia, 17S . ^ fl 

n>iing iA Khan (cr GengMl Khan). l8 
ChioDitea, 3 ^ 5 h 4 ^ 34 p 4 ^^ 

Cbristiuilty. 35 *^ 4 ^^^ 

ChMWfl, 417 
Chroodlfigy> 458 
Churash^ 469 
Clmnpenaiu, 3^ 

Cl^ war amnDgJt Hiifttp 1893 233i 3 l^ 

Claudlu*, 361 

CrUrthing, a, 47 i 79. loih 103. iM. ^S^p 307 
Coal, 49 

Cocict and Hoks^ 76. 77 
7 J| ^ 5 ^ 

Colodo- Ct Militm CotQniff 

CdlnmE^ 17 

Cwnpau, 6 

Conimnwe btfwceo Em »wl West, 15 

Con^tiuiELDe, 

Cdn^tanEinjO^Ct 14 
Gopperp zi, 30 p 45 p ^ 

Gounaf ludknplcutcei, 416 
Cotion, 15 
CfoaJti, 13 
Cmii^bowp 2^5 

Cfvdibdon, Hunoish* 384 
Cioilphan, 374 

Qilniraf Affiliadon of Anau. aS; of 
i pn^ 4j t; of Bacuians, etc,. ^ 4 1J 0^ 
Aaizdic Hum, 99 f' p oE Kushm*! zjzj of 
the Alini, 363 ts oE the Europeza Hun** 
^SSp 387: oE chc EphthaJltcs, 409 
Cdiufal cole oE Central Ana, 3 f- 
Culturc di^udon thrcligh Central Ana, S ^ 
Cynut S 3 p 387 

DACIA, 360, 393 
Dabze^ 68 p 4 ^J. 475 
Dahia (Ta Hsi2>. 127, 479 
Dai (T^Sn kingdom 0^ 338 
UlDg (Tang) Hunnisb Minister. 319. zal 
Darius T, 37* 

Daritii tG, ^5 

Dark ago of China, 335 

Datop 388 

Di Tdn (Ta Cli’m)* ago 
Da^yiian (Ta Yuan) or FargbaMK 133 + 14 *^ 
iSip 191, 24 ap 34S. 400. 483 
Deciu 4 > 360 
DcmrtriUi, 70 

Dengcdk (of I>engoie)i 355 
Di (Ti)* m, XD2 

Dingling CHng Ung). m. lao^ lOi, iS&* 
14^ 274 . 30 ^. 472 
Diodotn*. £7 
Duputed 4 Sei' 

UocMfip 8a, lij. Cf. aJjo Medidm^ and 
Pogi, 44, 77, 84 

Ekinvcstlcitcd anknali. 38^ 44. 76. 104 
Don Cu (Ton Ku), zSo 
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Doa Hicn (TciJ Hsku), 

Dau Ruag (Toil Jw). 237 
Ehiu Ti (TiMi Ti)> 267 i 

DrcHighi, i^s 2^1, 374 

Diin (CMn) djcaijtyp 315 i* J31 l, 341 

Dsid Shu (Chin ShuX 4^1 ^ ^ 

DfC It Tufl^ Gioi tjaflg Mu (T™ CluJi Ttifljr 
ChSen Kang Mu> jk Tung GifJi Gang Mu 
Dd Yuflg (Chi Viidg), 255 
Drums,, 365 

Ehiku (Chu Ch'u) kmg, 353 
E>so Juan (jTw Chuan) 490 
Duhoto (Tn Ho Lo)h 479 
pLLiighu (Tufig Hxi)i i*>gi 
i^ 5 p 471 

Dung-i (Tung I)* 471 
Dunhuang (Tun Hu 2 nG)i 
217 . 157. 19 ^ 

EASTEJIN Jao (Chap) dTflSity. 

E^ern K^ihgsrup 14S 
Hlizabctfa, Quko, iS 
England, an 

ELJak (or Elbe). 385 p S 94 
Enak (or Emac), ^STp 39S 
Ephdufitn, 4 ^ 44^5 f- 

E^Diiiaiis, 

Eiiqucne, 106, i&B. 171* 235 
£ucratidD> 70 
Eunuch^ Chinese, 124 
Euthedemur, $S 

FAMINE, 165, 33 ip 374 
Fan Kiang (Fan Ch’iang), 37 ^ 

Fan Ye (Fan Yeb)«490 . , 

Fang Huan-Iing; (Fang Hluan ling/i 419 ^ 

Firfhafli, 135, 149, 403- C£ d«» ftr-ywra 

Fat King, ill 

Fdi. 33 . 103. 147 ^ , 

Feng FE£iig;--fha (Feng Feng-Shilj)# 277 i 

Fcudaliunp Chin^. 94 

FiAno-Eigrbns, as^ 98, 4^7 

Finns, 33 

Fife Worship. $4 

FLniE (or FcTok):. 4 ^ 48 ^ 

Flillp 44i. 306 

CL also DomiJ^ofri aiuwoSf 
4 rtd AgriaJture 
Fowl. Ci Coak 
Franks, 377, 381 
Friri^m, 369 
Frol^hcf, 17 
Fuel,. 45 

Fugico <Fu Chicp} pneTinCEr i ^4 
Funeral ccfunanles 5^. S24 loB| 3 ®® 
Fumimrep 4h 53« 79 * 

Fujiip 30S, 471 

CANDHAHAp 71. =51. 4 a 8 p 4^5 
Gandharm art, 331 
Ganiy (Kan Su) pDOtinre, 139 
Gan Ytng (Kan Ying), 39° 


Gac^di (Kao TOi i^^p iM- Ci- ^ 

£bng 

Oaochar^ (Kao Ch'ang), 

CaDgu (Kao chu)^ 36 ^ 4 p 4 ^> 47 ^p 485 
GaoguU (Kan Chu Li)h 305 
Giidt Huimish Inva^n of, 391 
GcPK Bing (Keog FtOgJp a 6 i L 
Gc£^ Gung (Kcng Ktmg>h alJg ^ 

Cenna, 13 

Cepidi, 3 SS, 375 v 30 Ii 394 
Germarac pcop^ap iip ^^p 357 + 38s 
Gihin (Chi Fio)i 3 PSp ajip 3 ^ 9 ^ 477 + 4^4 
Gienkapg (Chien K'ang)T 33 ^ 
ffienktm (Chkn K'un). tii* lao* 246, 
473U CL nUo KsrgMf 
Gir^-di (Ching Ti), laS 
Oin Jung (Chb Chung), 332 
Gin Ming (dun MiDg)^ 334 
Gi)Tl (Chu Vu>p 124-128, 47 t^ 475 
Ctass^ 4 
Odd. 49* S9 
Gdd Barbariawp 9 
Colias. Cl 

Cnths in gcEefaJ, 338; KiimcM Go^, 375- 
Ct alto OsfrogotAr and VmgothF 
Greu WaU of China, 8 , 113. 197 

Grapetr 4 , 45 p 79 , I 33 
Greet art. 3, 71+ 2^1 
Greet colonkt, jji 37 i Sg 
Greek inautMc^ 3 . 75 - ^52. 35S 
Greek Kingl ol Bactria, 67, 127 
Guan (Chuan), 492 
Guandu (Kuan Tu), 477 
Guangdc (Kuang Tc), ting of Khutan, 1144 
Guangdung (Kuang Tuns) prorincop 144 
Guangb (Kuang Hn) pro^dnoct Ma 
Guang-wu Di (Kuang Wu Ti), Emperor, 
aaj 

Gudn (Ku Tu)t s tB 
Gudshuang (Kud 81 iuang). 349 
Gulf of Perna, 290 
Gundien (Chun Ch'en)i 128-137 
Gucipowder, 6 

Gupfa dymutTp 4 & 3 p 4^5 
Gnriaras, 418 

Gu^i (Chu Shihjp 149 ^ m2p 204,140. 
al 5 ip 169 f,. 289. 354 p 405- Cf, al® 
Turffin and ^TorfAeffl GnrJIf and Souis- 
rm Gi^Ai 


HAMI. 261.174. sBip 29 Sp 3 M. ^ 

Han (Han> II5* 12O. Ct aim 

Liffrt Han d^nOfty , = * 

Han (Han), Hunniih dynasty n^ jlB hi 


32 [ f. 

Han Shu {Han Shu), 264. 475* 490 
Hetat0flipyh» Haammpylu*)* 2 ^ 
Htracliusi I 3 

H-cnnaiijik (o^ Hennannc), 3^1 

Hit (Hna) dviuity, as 

Hia (Hdajp Hunnish dynaty or, 352 
Min (Hrienl, Huoni^ J' T 
Hkn (Hhcb), Kins of Yirkafld. iaS, 319- 






HLeayun (Hsca Yiii)^ loi 
HinduiMn, iS 3 t 4^4 
Hiupiu (Haiu Chiu), 14^* 

Hiiimciba (Hdu Mo Pa)* 243 
Hiungoa (Hsiuog Nu), 89 , 103; idcadty 
at HlunfEDu with Huiis^ 4^- C£. aJu 
Huns and Hun/tish Empifi^ 

HktiUfl (Msiu Sum) 477 

Kobe (Ho Pd) p«siincc, 137 

Ho^i (Hid Ti), 379 

Ho Ku-bi^g (Ho Ch^ij Pui^)p 

Hotkn Popo (Ho Lkfi P'o P'o). Ct. P<ipo 

Homria, 391, 393 

HdiKKnus, 37B 

Hffirtep 3, 311 43. 7^ 100- » 33 ' ^ 4 ^. ^4^ 

HofBc-bxk riinff, 45 p 77 * 

HmS 4 trappingF^ 47 

Horse 5B. 107. 367 

Hostages^ 335 

Hou. Haji &m (Hcrii Hin ^u)p 490 
Hausesp 37, 781 3&7- CL also TfttSi 
Hlul (Hiui) eh: Epbihalito^ 4^5 
Hiting"di (Huang Ti) of Yallow Emperor, 
&8 

Hoin Tsang (Hsuaa Tl^'ang)* 480^ 491 
Hu-dii-ar-ihl-dafkBaQ (Hn Tu Erh Shili 
Tan. Kao), 331 
Hudson, Hendlik, 17 
Hueima (Hui Met) 471 
Hugijc (Hu Chidi), JIT, 473 
Hu^nue (Hu Han Hikh), l ^g-j [& 5 h ^95 
304 

Huagary, 32, 35 ^ t 
Hunlmund, 36B, 375 

HunnbH (or Hiiu^u) Empiru-. Icj fornu- 
tion, 103 , lis; iw politkil organizatioil, 

107p 117; i-B expanvion to the East, 
117; to ibe West, 134; early odd- 
Sict w[di C^uncscp lai; Treaty with 
Chiaa, 135; defeat and tnigradon at 
the Yucii and Wusun, mi L 4751 itmg- 
gk for wiprmiKy between Hunnub 
and Chioese EmpiiesK 13s L; Hutmish 
defeat of 119 B.a* 141: Embusy of 5u 
Wu to Hanaish court, 153; Renewed 
Struggle between Humiiih and Chinese 
Empires, 1S5J Early Hunnuh Tkioricsp 
156 L; dedlos nf Himnish Empire, 1S3; 
Westward cf»vcmcnt of Huns, t&Si Hun^ 
ntih defeat of 73 iS7; War b 
Hunnish Erapimp 169; DiTUion at Huo- 
nnh Empire into Northern and Souihcra 
Kingdoms^ Hunnilh Knlef areepts 
Chinese cvcrlordship, 170 L; _ Hunniih 
Empire reUluEcdp but under CMncsc cna- 
Crol, Troubtei between Huotiish 

rulers aiid Watyr Mang, 315? Hu r i nkh 
Empire re-esCabbshcf ir^epefKieuoe, 2x3; 
Geo^phk transformation of Hunnish 
Empire bto Nonhern and Southern 
KingdomSr 333 ; Cocnflki of Kafth Hun- 
niah Empire with Sienbi, 33 ^i Nor^ 
Hurmish Empire resccures Kashgaria, 
140 1 ; War between North Hunnkh 


Empitrc and China, 25&; Envival of 
Norlli Hunnish powerp 370; renewed 
d»y* 274J Ovejxhfow of North Hun- 
nidi Empire 88-g-i AxU., 180; Lalcr for¬ 
tunes of Northern Hum, 2841 3 ^ 4 - Cf- 
alsQ HiiOf, Narthffnt HufiSj JJonfArm 
Huns, Campaignt, ^no-Hafinuft 
Huns, in geneialp 7, 8, 88; connectaon be- 
tween Asiatic and European Huft^ 364* 
467 

Hum^ Asiatic or Hiungnu, 8, 87 1 ; various 
names Kt^“* Chinese histories^ 

88; eaiiy contacts between Hum and 
Chinese, SS L; the racial characief of 
the Hum, 94 L; ihe Imjfulsiic a^iaboos 
of the Huns, 9fip 4 ^ 7 p 4^^; the ftutcrUl 
and socul culture of the Hunsp 99 f. Cfr 
alio Hunms^ Empin 

Huns^ European 13 , 384 b; radal character, 
3^; materUl and social CuEumep 
387; Ibguutic ilhlLations, 467 L; defeat 
the Alanl, 366; defeat the OsU-ogoths, 
368; defsit the Visigothj, 389; flCCiipy 
South Hussta, 37j; move into Danubian 
haiin, 3761 begin attacks on Roman Em- 
j^c, 381; conBiccs with East Eman 
plro, 383; expansion of Huonilh Kbg^ 
doiTip 384; sire of HuniHsh Kingdom^ 385; 
r^-newed conBicn with East Rorrum Em¬ 
pire, 389; conflict vnxh West Roman Em- 
ptre, 390: Huns invade Gaul, 391: Huns 
inva^ JtaJyp 393; Brcalc-up of Hminlih 
Stingdam^ 394; fortunes of the later 
Hum, 395 

Huns, White 405- C£ also 
Himyu (Hsun Yu)p B 8 , 102 
Hu^cn Kingp 360 p 39^ 398 

J GENG ([ Chbg), 49 n 
111 River, 127 
flu or Bott, 47 t 
Images, 57, 139. ^ 5 ^. 157 
Incest, Bi 

Indiap 4, 7* 54 ^ 35^ 7^1 3 o 8 , 351, 40a* 

415. CL GiSin and NcVfAjwrr la^ia 
IndoEurOpeaos, 30 
IndO'Europcan langna^ 6, 30* 43i 97 ^ Ct. 

also Ungtaitif 
Indian inhucircep 253 

[ndo^Scythbin* 6, Cf^ also Kuihuns and 

Yueji 

Infantry, HunnUh, 194 
Inheritance, 54, 8 lp lo 5 , 33^ 

Inner Mongolia, zop irj, 1x5, 137* 1891 
iJ 4 p 3 t 4 
tiucription, 381 
Iranian pbieaup 32, 401 
Iranian languages^ 4-^ 60* 474- CL Zinfitfr- 
tic js^ictions 
Iraman inSueflCe, 233 
tron, 31, 105 
Iiun (I Hsuu)j 173 
Istanrki, 417 

IraJy, Hu nniih invanon oE 393 
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li-ao the Tcrrihtc^ i 6 

Zvmlu il Wu Lu)p 3^1+ Ct also Htfiti 

jAGBUp dlJe x49p 4^4 
Jaog'dl (Chung Tl), 271 
laiiff I (Chang t)> 

Jaog Kico (ChiD^ Ch'lcn)^ Tip 145. 4 ®^ 

J20 (Cluo), Fmdal kingdom of, !□[» it! 
Jap (Chao)^ Eucem dyiwty ot 355 Cf- 
iJao 

Jao (Chao) Watern dynafty of, 335- Gf- 
Uu Yoff 

Jao-Eiang (Chao B5bnR)p ti^ 
loKsicn (CiiaD Hdctl)> 145, 30 $^ 471 
faowj (Chao Wu)t 4 «i 
Japaop 30 
JapancM:, iS, 30^ 

Jaiygw, 357 

jeng (Cheng). C£ SM 

Jeng Cl (ChtDg Chi)i [?g 

Jcw^\ 4$, 75h loSp 336 

Jifi (Ciih Chih), i6g^ 185^ iBj-igfi 

Jordann, 366^ 343 

J«i (Chon) dyiwsly, Bg; Eaytera or Later 
Jou dynuiy, $3, loit 113 
Jiudcc and Law, 80p 108 
juidnba 3Q7 

Ju Yhao Jang <Chu Yuan Chans/i 9 
Jaw, 419 

KABUL vdley, 2^0 
Kajar Turksp lo 

Kang (K'tng), 177 
Kanggar, 4^4 

Kang-gu, 4 ^i i34p 181, igOp aoy, 347 i 376 , 
400, 40Bp 464 
Kangli, 464 
Kanaka 3^1, 485 

Karashahrp lO^p 331 p 387 i 
Kaihgafp 204, adjp a75p 37^ 393,. 3 o 0 p 408 
Kashgaria (or Chinese Turkstaji^p Ji, 41» 
TOp no, laop 133, 13^1 *48^ ^ 7 tf a04i 
231 , 33 J, 33d, 139^ 1&3> ^ 75 i a8s, 193, 
354 p 399 p 4o8p 4 ^h 474 t 477 
KashmiTk 41^ 484 
Kass'itc*, 33 

Klmgan (oj Khan) lide oL 407 
Kha7an, 470 

Khnrafan (or Kocasanjp &7 
RhiHrau (or Chosro«), 41? 

Khutas (or Koien)* 243, aSfip a7Sp 300, 30*^ 
4o8p 474 . , ^ 

Khwaw-mbot (or CltoraHnrans)^ 6® 

Kiang (Cb^iang) or Tibctani, 127* *337 

i& 3 p aiop a 93 p 33^ 
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Kissing, 3B8 
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^7in 3S5, 4^4. 472 
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466, 483 
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Fevmcu^ 6iy 74 
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Pliilip of MKednn, 37 

Pigf, 20, 44 p 7 ^ 104 
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E^g^ii (P'iog H)p 113 

Ping Wang Wang)* 9J 

Fiog Yang (P'lng Yang)jp 321* 328 

Plowp 3 

FoUdo^ arrows;, 270 

PcliEkAl of^ganizacinn of Scydiiam and SaT' 
madawp 33* 357; of Parthknj, 73; of 
Traniaci in Bo^ of Huns, 107. 

2i7i 3%. fit Chlnoep 130; of TolajUp 348 
PoUd^ r«c of Cenifil Artap 81 
Potyiindryp ^orS 

Pdjfganay (or poJwnF). 55 p Si. 108 
Fepo (P'o Fn)» 35a 
Portuguese, 16 

Po^, 3 . 38 , 3 f, AS, 104 

Frenisioryp 171, 461 
Pfiesdy da», 8 t 
P iimogaiinire; 54, ind 
Priicuf, 386 
Frocopiuf^ 405 

Prote^ General, iSop 204p 263P a73p 187* 
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RACE and ladal i^nides of Anau, 20; 
of "nertberrii Jiairtaiiiij," 30 j of Scyttiails 
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Wu^uOp 473 
Radftgail, 37^ 
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Ratcuiu, 37$ 
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RkCt 136 
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ftanan EmpiiCp rii a^O, 3i5i 350p 3H3h 
3^9^ 
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uameip 45S* 470 
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Romulus Auguituliii^ 3^ 
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Roufan (Jou ran)> 39^^ 407- Cf. aiso 
Roxohuiip 357 
Rua (or Rug2>i 3^5 
Rumania, 356 
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Russiaiu, iBt 30 

SABIRS, 3^ 

Saeao (or SacM or Sak2i)p 40x 137, aoS^ 251, 
4&3 p 4fi3p i 74 ^ 475. 477 
Saaiaucac^ 4^4. 477 
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Ssorifice, 5$^ lOji i8^, 37 ^ 

Safru, 369, 370p 3®* 

SakjJa, 416 
Sakai (ar Sakai). Cf. 

Sakartan, 41 ij 4^4- 47^ 

Samarkaodp 6^ 

Swodj-cdsi 9$ 

Saoduonn, battle of* t4r 
$an Guo Ji (San KUiO Chih)> 4 !?^t 
S armatiaiB in generalr 3®? 
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Sor^tssv 385 
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37 f-. 347 . 357. 373 i 373 . sBj. 374 , 3 s 6 . 
397 
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Sifgdia 
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Pankk 
Spain^ 77 

SuaH'dl (Huun Tt), 

Surtfi, 3jS, 37J. 377 

Sufrain 41:^ 

Suffdak, 36S 
SuiiSdo, 19S 

Sung Ki {Sui3gCh'i)p 49 Z 
Sung Vuu (Sung Vun)» 416, 491 
Sun worthip, Sj, ra? 

Supentitioui fcai^ J99 
Smlienp 1 lUp 47 e 
Su Wu {Su Wu)* 154 xtH 
Swidr, Cf. Pigi 
Swnidp 50, T^n 10^5 

Sword aj nhieci ef wonhip^ 3BB 

TABLESn 4 p 387 
TaJas river, igi 
Tan Fu {'Tan Fti), gfl 
Tang Sky (Ting ^u), 472p 491 
TanshThuli (Tan Shdi Huai)» 304 f. 
Tashkand (qr TMhkenjt), 464 
Tea, 5 
Tegin, 415 

Tcd^ jjin 56, 7&, 103, 14s, 387, 409 
Tcrricarial utegfiT^ of Hininkbi Empire^ 

341 

TheododiCv King of OgJ^ogothl, 397 
TTieodofict king of Vifigoths^ 392 
Th»do«ui L, 371 
ThAOdcatUf LLp 3631 
Three Kingdomi of Chinap 314 
Tibet, Mp laS, 1B3 

Tibetins, 117,133^ 183., no, 260+ aSo, ^06^ 

^74 

Tibc 4 o-C£iIne&e tmgtuge group, 9C 
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^33p ^49> 178, 180, aCkife atii 

TigraneSf 3^ 

Tibran (TehcTan)p 410 
Timur (of Tameriane), lo 
Toha olui (To f^), 3f4p 327, 329^ 34^. 
345 * 35 ip 353 > 3 S 4 

Tdcnan (or Tokbiui), txo, 406^ 477p 479 ^ 


Tdchirian lanfuige, tto, 474, 4S2 
Toramanap 4x5 

Tcuman ^ou Man)p 115, 470 
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Traoifer o£ pofnibtion, 345 
Tiansyl Vinia, 3^9 
TribulCp [99 
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TiouKn, 2, 48, 79, 103, 353p 36B 

Tsieo Hin ^u (Ch'ieii fim Sbu)^ 3^4* 47?i 

^73 f-p < 75 . <*(• 
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T 49 ^ 133 

Tung Died (Tung Tien), 486, 489 
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Mu), 489 

Tungiiip 9B, 109^ 1E0, 471 
TuraniSJl tiflipiJge group, 7p 95, 375, 4^8 
TuxanianS, 117^ I2P. 189 
TuninizatiQa q( Turkiuan, 1S9; oE Soudi^ 
cm Rulsian 373 

Turfan, 1 in, t49, [78, 304 1, 554^ 482. Cf. 
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Turk^, 21 
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tiifni of l/jvnt 

■'Turkidi race," 93- Cl ilfo Rmd 

liofU 

rLirkfcstfldp 7, 9 p j 8, 27 £, 35 f.> iS9p 
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469. CL alio SW/tfjt Tirlr, incJ Ottoimo 
Ti^rkf 

Tu Shi Dti Cheng (Tu Shn Chi Ch’cng)p 
4 ®S 

UIGURS (or Uighufi), 1 ( 1 , 364, 403, 
47a. CL also GffOfd 
tridcs (or Uldin), 376, j&a 
Ulhlai, 338 
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itin iJegtfiiiie affimtUf 
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Urumtii, 21S 
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Valcm, 3^3, 369 £ 
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Vandals, 358, 375, 377 
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^3ii 239, 302, 3^ . 
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Sacacp 117* 475 f. 
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Wheat, 3, 30, 78 
Wh«i. jp 46 
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White Huu, 404 

White race. 7. aSp 30p fin* 95- Cf, also 
^i»Td/ A^nifiei 
Wincp 45 j 54, 7S, 107* X 23 p 
Wiaardi, 58, 107* i63p 2^ 

Women. Hendon of. 3$& 

Women sddknij 34^ 

Wtwid hiafocyn t 

WiitLogp 106. 409 
Writing hmih, T14 

Wy-di (Wu Ti). 130 hj hii N&rthmi Toutp 

143 

Wyhuan Genctal, 238 


Wulci (Wn Lci)p oty ^p *^0 
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Wusun (Wu Sun), 111, 116^ 130 , IJ7, 129p 
T 45, ifijp i8tp t 89 , [90, aoa, aodp 24^1 
27^ 389, 300p 306^ 472^ ^75 
Wu Wane (Wu WiDg), 91 

XERXES^ 62 

YAKUTS, 19 
Yangtze river, jst 

Yar^iiHL 177 p 304p aai* iaSL, 377 
Yasddharma, 41^^ 

Yazxh^idL 410 , 4^^ 

Ye (Teh), city of, 337 p 3405 3 S 1 
Yeda (Yih Ta), 40$ 

YelEow Emperor, £8 
Yen (Vcn)p Kin^om of, 342 
Yenji (Yen Chih), 154 
Yent$ai (Yen Tiai)* i 35 p 19 ^- Wi 4 ^^ 
aU 

Yc-ti 4 -li-do (Yeh Ti [ li To)* 405 
Yu <Yu)p Hunnnh nilcr, aat, aji 
Yuata^t (Yuan Ti), 1S8 
Yue (Yueh), CMnese prince, 323 
Y 2 e (Yueh), kingdom of^ 143, 144 
Yuebaii (Yuch PiU), 3^4 
Yuqi (Yuch Chih)^ 111,1 id* no* ia6,131* 
181, XE>i. atiS, 24I ip 376, a8^, 400, 4 ^ 5 p 
40B, 473 t 475 hp 480 
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Yu Wing (Yu Wang), 9 ^ 

ZABERGAN, 397 
Zoroister, 64, 74, 4^5, 4fd 

ZiOTMtriaiiismp S4 p 74p 75» 83 h 4t>2 

Zungana^ i**- *^ 7 t 133 . * 45 > 

ia8> 146^ 283^ jed, 3^4, 485 
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